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THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  BRINVILLIER8. 

THB     FUISONBR     OP     TBK     SEVeKTBENTH     CEKTl'RV. 

A    ROUANOE    OP   OLD.  PARIS. 

BY  ALBKRT  SUITH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Mountebank  of  tbe  Carrefour  du  Chiitelet. 
Onk  hundred  uid  eighty  years  ago,  on  a  sunny  spring  evening  in 
the  jtmr  of  grace,  1665,  the  space  of  ground  vhich  extended  from 
die  n'ont  of  the  Grand  Chatelet  in  Paris  to  the  rude  wooden  barrier 
which  then  formed  the  only  safeguard  between  the  public  road  and 
the  river,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Pont  an  Change,  was  crowded 
with  a  joyouH  and  attentive  mass  of  people,  who  had  collected  from 
their  evening  promenade  to  this  spot,  and  now  surrounded  the  tem- 
porary platforni  of  aa  itinerant  charlat&n,  erected  in  front  of  the 
ancient  fortress. 

Let  us  rest  awhile  on  the  steps  of  tbe  Pont  an  Change,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  localities  ;  for  little  of  its  ancient  appearance 
now  remains.  The  present  resident  at  Paris,  however  well  ver^^ 
he  might  be  in  the  topography  of  that  city,  might  search  in  vain  fur 
even  the  vestiges  of  any  port  of  the  principal  building,  which  rose, 
at  the  date  above  spoken  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Seine.  The 
PoDt  au  Change  still  exists,  but  not  as  it  then  appeared.  The  visitor 
may  call  to  mind  this  picturesque  structure,  with  its  seven  arches 
crossing  to  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs  from  the  corner  of  the  Quai  de 
la  Megisserie.  In  1660  it  was  covered  with  houses,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  other  bridges  that  spanned  the  Seine,  with  the  ex- 
ceptitm  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  These  were  now  partly  in  ruins,  from 
tbe  ravages  of  time,  and  frequent  confiagrations.  Lower  down  the 
river  might  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the  Pont  Marchand  — a  wooden 
bridge,  which  had  been  burnt  down  nearly  forty  years  before,  some 
of  whose  charred  and  blackened  timbers  still  obstructed  the  free 
course  of  tbe  river.  It  had  stood  on  the  file  of  the  Pont  aux 
Meuniers — also  a  wooden  bridge — to  which  six  or  seven  boat-mills 
were  attached;  and  these,  in  consequence  of  the  flooding  of  the 
Seine,  dragged  the  whole  structure  away  in  the  winter  of  1596. 

The  Grand  Chatelet  stood  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Pont  au  Change  ;  its 
ground  ianow  occupied  by  a  square,  and  an  elegant  fountain.  The 
origin  of  tbe  Chat^et  has  been  lost  in  antiquity.  It  had  once  been 
a  strong  fortress  ;  and  its  massive  round-towers  still  betokened  its 
strength.  Next  it  was  a  prison,  where  the  still  increasing  city  ren- 
dered its  position  of  little  value  in  guarding  the  gates ;  and  after- 
wards it  became  the  Court  of  Jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  Provost 
of  Parili  Part  of  its  structure  was  now  in  ruins;  wild  foliage  grew 
along  the  sumnitts  of  its  outer  walls,  and  small  buildings  had  been 
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run  ap  between  the  buttresses,  occupied  by  retailersofwineand  small 
mercnandiae.  It  was  a  great  place  of  resort  at  all  times ;  for  a  dark 
and  noisome  pa&aage,  wbich  ion  through  it,  was  the  only  thorough- 
fare  from  the  Pont  au  Change  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  this  was 
constantly  crowded  with  foot-passengers. 

The  afternoon  sunlight  fell  upon  the  many  turrets  and  spires, 
and  quivered  on  the  vanes  and  caaements  of  the  fine  old  buildings 
that  tnen  surrounded  the  carrefour.  Across  the  river  the  minarets 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  rose  in  sharp  outline  against  the  blue  sky, 
glowinff  in  the  ruddy  tint ;  together  with  the  campanile  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  quay,  and  the  blackened  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  further  in 
the  He  de  la  Cite,  round  which  flocks  of  birds  were  wheeling  in  the 
clear  spring  air,  who  had  their  dwellings  amidst  the  corbels,  spouts, 
and  belfries  of  the  cathedral.  There  was  not  an  old  grey  gable  or 
corroded  spire  which,  steeped  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  did  not 
blush  into  light  and  warmth.  And  the  mild  season  had  drawn  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bouses  who  were  not  abroad  to  their  windows, 
whence  they  gazed  upon  the  gay  crowd  below,  through  pleasant 
trellises  of  climbing  vegetation,  which  crept  along  the  pieces  of 
twine  latticing  the  casements.  Humble  things,  indeed,  the  planta 
were,  — hops,  common  beans,  wild  convolvuli,  and  the  like,  spread- 
ing from  a  rude  eruche  of  mould  upon  the  sill  ;  but  the  beams  of  the 
sun  came  through  them  cheerfully  ;  and  their  shadows  danced  and 
trembled  on  the  rude  tiled  floor  as  sportively  as  on  the  costly  inlaid 
parquets  of  the  richer  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  Carrefour  du  Chatelet  was  at  this  period,  with  the  Pont 
Neuf,  the  principal  resort  of  the  people  of  Paris,  then,  as  now,  ever 
addicted  to  the  promenade  and  out-of-door  lounging.  A  singularly 
varied  panorama  did  the  open  place  present  to  any  one  standing  at 
the  cross  which  was  reared  iu  the  centre,  and  goiing  around  him. 
He  might  have  seen  a  duel  taking  place  between  two  young  gallants 
on  the  foot-path,  in  open  contest.  Swords  were  then  as  quickly 
drawn  forth  as  tempers ;  no  appointments  were  made  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  fauxbourgs  beyond  the  walls  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  boulevardes;  and  these  quarrels  often  ended  fatally, 
though  merely  fought  for  the  possession  of  some  courtezan  who,  in 
common  with  others,  blazed  forth  in  her  sumptuous  trappings  on 
the  bridges  during  the  afternoon.  But  the  guards  never  interfered, 
and  the  passengers  looked  on  unconcernedly  until  the  struggle  was, 
one  way  or  the  other,  decided. 

The  beggars  were  as  numerous  then  as  now,  perhaps  more  so ; 
for  the  various  Coun  da  Miraclet,  the  "  Rookeries"  of  Paris,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  abounded  all  over  the  dty, 
offered  them  a  ready  colony  and  retreat.  Here  were  counterfeiters 
of  every  disease  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  dragging  themselves 
along  the  rude  footpath ;  there,  beggars  of  more  active  habits,  who 
swarmed,  cap  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  carriages  which 
passed  along  the  quays,  to  and  from  the  Louvre.'  The  thieves,  too, 
everywhere  plied  their  vocation;  and  the  absurd  custom  of  carry- 
ing the  purse  suspended  at  the  girdle,  favoured  their  delinquencies  ; 
whence  certain  of  them  acquired  the  title  of  coupe-bour»e,  as  in 
England  the  pick -pockets  were  formerly  termed  cut-purses. 

Crowds  of  soldiers,  vendors  of  street  merchandise,  and  charlatans 
of  every  description  filled  the  Carrefour.     Looking  to  the  tableau 
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ofi^red  by  Ae  public  rmorts  of  Parii  at  the  present  time,  the  ChamM 
Elysea  &r  imtuice,  ^in  1665,  conM^ting  only  of  fields,  literally 
in  cnltiTstian)  it  i»  cnnoaa  to  observe  bow  little  the  priticiptl  fea- 
tures of  the  assembly  have  altered  from  the  accounts  left  as  by 
accurate  and  careful  delineators  of  former  monnerB. 

But,  besidei  all  these,  the  mere  idlers,  of  both  sexes,  were  Dume- 
rotu  and  remarkable;  an  ever  changing  throng  of  gay  habits,  glit- 
taring  accoatrementa,  and  attractive  figures  and  faces.  The  licence 
of  the  age,  unboanded  in  its  extent,  permitted  appointmeats  of 
STory  kind  to  be  made  without  notice.  Every  kind  of  distipation 
mw  opaidj  practised,  and  therefore  the  world  winked  at  it,  as 
imder  such  circumstances  it  always  does,  even  if  the  place  of  an 
illicit  aadgnation  or  conference  (and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teeadi  tbc^  wen  aeldotn  otherwise)  were  a  Church,  as  indeed  was 
nsoat  Ercqueotly  the  caae.  The  generally  licentioue  taste  extended 
to  the  dress  Mid  converMtion ;  hence,  from  the  crowds  of  gallants 
who  thraiged  the  Carrefour,  salntations  and  remarks  of  strange 
freedom  were  constantly  addressed  to  the  handsome  women  who, 
in  the  prodigality  of  their  display  of  daxiling  butta  and  shoulders, 
invitea  the  satire  or  oomi^iments ;  nay,  to  socb  a  pit(^  was  that 
tugSg^  attire  carried,  that  some  might  be  seen  walking  abroad  in 
lome  damask  robes  merely  confined  at  the  waste  by  a  cord  of  twisted 
■ilk. 

The  platform  round  which  the  laughing  crowd  had  assembled 
was  fortned  on  a  light^art,  that  hod  its  wheels  covered  with  some 
coarse  drapery.  There  were  two  occupants  of  this  stage.  One  of 
them  was  a  man  who  might  have  numbered  some  forty  years ;  but 
his  thin  furrowed  cheeks  and  sunken  eye  would  have  added  another 
•core  to  his  age,  in  the  opinion  of  a  casual  observer.  He  was  dress- 
ed entirely  in  faded  black  serge,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
with  fnll  unms,  and  trunks  fastened  just  above  the  knee.  Some 
iMnds  of  vandyked  lace  were  fastened  roand  his  wrists ;  and  he 
wore  a  collar  of  the  same  material,  whilst  his  doublet  was  looped 
together  but  a  little  way  down  his  waist.  A  skull-cap  of  black  vel- 
vet completed  his  attire. 

Yet  few  who  lotted  at  him  took  much  notice  of  his  dress;  the 
features  of  this  man  absorbed  all  attention.  His  face  eznctly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  condor,  his  cap  adding  to  tlie  likeness  by  being 
worn  somewhat  forward ;  from  beneath  which  his  long  black  hair 
fell  perfectly  straight  down  the  back  of  his  neck.  His  t^owB  were 
scowling  :  tus  eyes  deep-set  and  jet-black ;  but  they  were  bloodshot, 
and  surrounded  by  the  crimson  ridges  of  the  lids.  His  cheeks  were 
pallidas  those  of  a  corpse;  and  his  general  figure,  naturally  tall, 
was  in<veaaed  in  ^pearance  of  height  by  his  attenuated  limbs.  He 
took  little  notice  of  the  crowd,  but  remained  sitting  at  a  small  table 
on  the  carriage,  upon  which  there  was  a  small  show  of  chemical 
glasses  and  prepa^ions :  leaving  nearly  all  the  business  of  his  com- 
merce to  his  assistsnt. 

This  was  a  merry  fellow,  plump,  and  well-favoured,  in  the  prime 
of  life.  He  was  habited  in  a  party- fashioned  costume  of  black  and 
white,  his  opposite  arms  and  legs  being  of  difierent  colours ;  and  his 
doublet  quartered  in  the  same  style.  Round  his  waist  he  carried  a 
pointed  girdle,  to  which  smal)  hawk-bells  were  attached ;  and  he 
wore  tbe  red  hood  <tf  the  mafm-age  period,  fitting  closely  to  his 
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neck  and  head,  and  hanging  down  at  the  top,  to  the  extremity  of 
which  a  larger  bell  vaa  fastened.     His  face  had  such  a  comic  ex- 

f)resBion,  that  he  only  had  to  wink  at  the  crowd  to  command  their 
aughter.  And  when  to  this  he  added  his  jesti,  he  threw  them  into 
paroxyms  of  merriment. 

"  Ohi  !  oh6  !  my  masters  !  "  he  cried,  "  the  first  physician  of  the 


universe,  and  many  other  places,  has  come  again  to  confer  hiB  bless- 
ings on  you.  He  has  philtres  for  those  who  have  not  had  enough  of 
love,  and  potions  for  those  who  have  had  too  much.   He  can  attach  to 


you  a  new  mistress  when  she  gets  coy,  or  get  rid  of  an  old  one  when 
■he  gets  troublesome.  And  if  you  have  two  at  once,  here  is  an  elixir 
that  will  kill  their  jealousies. 

"  Send  some  to  Louis  I "  cried  one  of  the  bystanders. 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  the  speech,  and  the  crowd  looked 
round  to  see  the  speaker.  But,  although  bold  enough  to  utter  the 
recommendation,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  support  it.  However, 
the  cue  had  been  given  to  the  crowd,  and  the  applause  and  laugh  of 
approbation  continued. 

"  Give  it  to  La  Valliere  ! "  exclaimed  another  of  the  citizens. 

"  Or  Madame  de  Montespan,"  cried  a  third. 

"  Or,  rather,  to  her  husband  !"  was  ejaculated  in  a  woman's  voice. 

"Respect  his  parents,"  exclaimed  a  bourgeois,  with  mock  so- 
lemnity, who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  pointing  to 
a  group  of  three  figures  in  bronze  relief,  which  adorned  a  triangular 
group  of  houses  close  to  where  he  was  stationed.  They  were  those 
of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  present  King  when  a 
child. 

"Simon  Ouilliun,  the  sculptor,  was  a  false  workman]"  shouted 
the  bystander  who  bad  first  spoken.  "Where  is  die  fourth  of  the 
(kmily  ?" 

The  mountebank,  who  had  been  endeavouring. to  talk  through  the 
noise,  found  himself  completely  outclamoured  by  the  uproar  that 
now  arose.  He  save  up  making  himself  heard,  and  remained  silent 
whilst  the  crowd  launched  their  sallies,  or  bandied  their  satirical 
jibes  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Where  is  the  fourth  ?"  continued  the  speaker. 

"  Ask  Dame  Perronette,  who  nursed  him  I  "  was  the  reply  from 
the  other  side  of  the  carrefour. 

"Ask  Saint-Mars  who  locked  on  his  iron  mask." 

"  Who  will  knock  and  ask  at  Mazarin's  coffin  t  "  shouted  another, 
with  a  strength  of  lungs  that  insured  a  hearing.  "  He  ought  to 
know  best." 

The  name  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  on  the  lips  of  many  ;  but,  with 
all  the  licence  of  the  time,  they  dared  not  give  utterance  to  it.  And, 
besides,  as  the  last  speaker  finished,  a  yell  broke  forth  that  drowned 
every  other  sound ;  and  shewed  by  its  force,  which  partook  almost 
of  ferocity,  in  what  manner  the  memory  of  the  Cu^inal  was  yet 
held.  The  instant  comparative  silence  was  obtained,  a  feilow  sung, 
from  a  popular  satire  upon  the  late  prime  minister, 

■'  He  tridi'd  the  rengetnce  of  the  Fronde, — 
All  ia  the  worid,  and  ihoM  beyond. 

A  bus  !  d  ba*  it  Cardinal  I 
He  trick 'd  the  headaiiMD  by  hia  death — 
The  deril,  by  hit  latest  breath  i 
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Who  Sot  hii  peijured  xm]  did  call, 
But  found  that  he  had  none  at  Ml, 

A  hot  I  &  ini  U  i^ardirml  I  " 

The  throng  chorused  the  last  words  with  great  emphasis ;  and 
then  in  a  few  minutes  were  once  more  tranquil.  The  chsrged  cloud 
had  got  rid  of  its  thunder,  and  the  storm  abated. 

The  physician,  who  was  upon  the  platform,  took  little  notice  of 
the  clamour.  At  its  commencement,  he  glared  round  upon  the  aa- 
sembly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  once  more  bent  his  eyes  upon 
the  table  before  him.  His  assistant  continued,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  himself  audible, 

"  OIU  !  masters !  a  philtre  for  your  eyes  that  will  make  them 
work  upon  others  at  a  distance.  Here  ia  one  that  will  infect  the 
spirit  of  the  other  with  sickness  at  heart ;  here  is  a  second  that  will 
instil  love  also  by  the  glance  of  the  eye  that  is  washed  with  it." 

They  were  little  phials  containing  a  small  quantity  of  coloured 
fluid.  The  price  was  small,  and  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by 
the  multitude.  But  for  every  one  of  the  second,  they  purchased  a 
dozen  of  the  first. 

"Art  thou  sure  of  its  operation  ?  "  asked  a  looker-os. 

"  Glances  of  love  and  malice  shoot  subtly,"  replied  the  fool ;  "  and 
my  master  can  draw  subtle  spirits  from  simple  things  that  shall 
work  upon  each  other  at  some  distance.  But  your  owd  spirits, 
with  the  aid  of  this  philtre,  are  more  subtle  than  they." 

"AproofI  a  proof!"  cried  a  young  man  at  the  extremity  of  the 
carrefour. 

"The  philtre  ia  not  for  such  as  you,"  cried  the  mountebank. 
"  You  have  youth,  and  a  well-favonred  aspect ;  you  have  a  strong 
arm,  a  gay  coat,  and  a  trusty  rapier.     What  would  man  require 

The  crowd  turned  to  look  at  the  object  of  the  clown's  speech. 
At  the  end  of  the  carrefour,  two  young  men  were  gazing,  arm-in- 
arm, upon  the  assemblage.  Both  were  of  the  same  age ;  their  exist- 
ence might  have  reached  to  some  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  years, 
and  they  were  attired  in  the  gay  military  costume  of  the  period ; 
with  rich  satin  under-sleeves,  and  bright  knots  or  epaulettes  upon 
the  right  shoulder. 

One  of  them,  to  whom  the  mountebank  had  more  particularly 
addressed  himself,  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  wtrre  his  own  light 
hair  in  long  flowing  curls  upon  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  well 
formed,  and  singularly  intelligent  and  expressive;  his  forehead  high 
and  expansive,  and  his  eyes  deep  set  beneath  the  arch  of  the  orbit, 
ever  bearing  the  appearance  of  fixed  regard  upon  whatever  object 
they  were  cast.  Still  to  the  close  observer  there  was  a  faint  line 
running  from  the  edge  of  the  nostril  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  lip, 
which  coupled  with  his  retreating  eye,  gave  hiro  an  expression  of 
satire  and  mistrust.  But  so  varied  was  the  general  expression  of 
his  face,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  divine  his  thoughts  for  two 
minutes  together. 

The  other  was  dark— his  face  had  less  indication  of  intellect  than 
his  companion's,  although  in  general  contour  equally  good-looking. 
Yet  did  the  features  bear  a  somewhat  jaded  expression,  and  the 
colour  on  his  cheek  was  rather  fevered  than  healthy.  His  eyes,  too, 
were  sunk,  but  more  from  active  causes  than  natural  formation; 
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and  he  gazed  on  the  objects  that  surrounded  him  ivith  the  listlew 
air  of  an  idler.  His  mind  was  evidently  but  little  occupied  with 
anything  he  then  saw.  His  attire  was  somewhat  richer  than  his 
friend's,  betokening  a  superior  rank  in  the  army. 

"A  proof  I  a  proof! "  cried  the  gayer  of  the  two,  repeating  bia 

"  Where  will  you  hare  it  then  i  "  asked  the  mountebank,  looking 
about  the  square.  "  Ha !  there  is  at  fair  a  maiden  as  ever  a  king's 
officer  might  follow,  sitting  at  the  cross.  Shall  she  be  in  love  with 
you?" 

Again  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  directed  by  the  glance  of 
the  mountebank,  towards  a  rude  iron  cross  that  waa  set  up  in  the 
carrefour. 

At  its  foot  was  a  young  girl,  half  sitting,  half  reclining  upon  the 
stone-work  which  formed  its  base.  She  was  attired  in  ^e  costume 
of  the  working  order  of  Paris.  Her  hair,  different  from  that  of 
the  higher  class  of  females,  who  wore  it  in  light  bunches  of  ringlets 
at  the  side  of  the  head,  was  in  plain  bands,  over  which  a  white 
handkerchief,  edged  with  lace,  was  carelessly  thrown,  falling  in 
lappets  on  each  side.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were  alike  dark  as  night, 
but  her  beautiful  face  was  deadly  pale,  until  she  found  the  gaie  of 
the  mob  had  been  called  towards  her.  And  then  the  red  blood 
rushed  to  her  neck  and  cheeks,  as  she  hastily  rose  tVom  her  seat,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  square. 

"  A  pretty  wench  enough,"  cried  the  cavalier  with  the  black  hair, 
as  he  raised  himself  upon  the  step  of  a  house  to  see  her.  She  waa 
still  hidden  from  his  companion. 

"  I  doubt  not,"  answered  the  other  carelessly ;  "  but  I  do  not  care 
to  look.  No,"  he  cried  loudly  to  the  mountebank,  ■'  1  have  no  love 
to  spare  her  in  return,  and  that  might  break  her  heart." 

The  girl  started  at  his  voice,  and  looked  towards  the  spot  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  But  she  was  unable  to  see  him,  for  the  inter- 
vening people. 

"A  beryll"  cried  the  fool,  showing  •  small  crystal  of  a  reddish 
tint  to  the  crowd.  "  A  beryl  to  tell  your  fortune  then.  Who  will 
read  the  vision  in  it  7  a  young  maiden,  pure  and  without  guile,  can 
alone  do  it ;  are  there  none  in  our  good  city  of  Paris  i  " 

None  stepped  forward.  The  fair-haired  cavalier  laughed  aloud 
as  he  cried  out : 

"  You  seem  to  have  told  what  is  past,  better  than  you  can  predict 
what  is  to  come.  Ho  !  sirs,  what  say  you  to  this  slur  upon  the  fair 
fome  of  your  daughters  and  sisters — will  none  of  them  venture  i  " 

A  murmur  was  arising  from  the  crowd,  wh«i  the  physician,  who 
had  been  glancing  angrily  at  the  two  young  officers,  suddenly  rose 
up,  and  shouted  with  a  foreign  accent, 

"  If  you  will  have  your  destinies  unfolded,  there  needs  no  benrl 
to  picture  them.    Let  me  look  at  your  hands,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  A  match  ! "  cried  the  young  soldier.  "  Now  good  people  let  us 
pass,  and  see  what  this  solemn-visaged  doctor  knows  about  ue." 

The  two  officers  advanced  towards  the  platform.  As  they  ap- 
proached it,  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  then  immediately  closed  after 
them  with  eager  curiosity.  The  friends  stood  now  directly  beside 
the  waggon. 

"  Your  bands  I "  said  the  physician. 
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Thejr  were  immediately  extended  to  him. 

"  You  are  in  the  king's  service,"  continued  he. 

"  Our  dresses  would  tell  you  that,"  said  the  darker  of  the  two. 

"  Bat  they  would  not  tell  me  that  you  are  married/'  answered  the 
phyncian.     "  You  have  two  children — a  fair  wife — and  no  friend." 

"Tis  a  lie  !  "  exclaimed  the  cavalier  with  the  light  hair. 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  necromancer  coldly,  directing  the  gaze  of 
bis  pierdng  eye  full  upon  him. 

"  But  our  destiny,  our  destiny,"  said  the  dark  officer  with  im- 
patience. 

"  You  would  care  but  little  to  know,"  returned  the  other,  "  if  all 
should  turn  out  as  I  here  read  it.  I  have  said  your  wife  is  fair— a 
Bcarv  and  a  half  of  years  have  robbed  her  but  of  little  of  her  beauty ; 
and  I  have  said  you  have  no  friend.     Now  read  your  own  fate." 

"Come  away,"  said  the  fair  cavalier,  trying  to  drag  his  friend  by 
the  arm  from  the  platform.     "  We  will  hear  no  more — he  ia  an  im- 

As  the  soldier  spoke,  a  hectic  patch  of  colour  rose  on  the  pale 
cbeek  of  the  phvsician,  and  hia  eye  lighted  up  with  a  wild  bright- 
neas.  He  raised  his  arm  in  an  attitude  of  denunciation,  and  cried, 
with  a  loud  but  hollow  voice : 

"You  are  wrong,  young  man;  and  you  shall  smart  for  thus 
bearding  one  to  whom  occult  nature  is  as  his  alphabet.  We  have 
met  before — and  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Pshaw  .'  I  know  you  not,"  replied  the  other  heedlessly, 

"  But  I  know  you,"  continued  tne  physician.  "  Do  you  remember 
an  inn  at  Milan — do  you  recollect  a  iimall  room  that  opened  upon 
the  grape-covered  balcony  of  the  Croce  Bianca?  Can  you  call  that 
to  mind,  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Crois  ?  " 

As  the  officer  beard  his  name  pronounced,  he  turned  round ;  and 
stared  with  mingled  surprise  and  alarm  at  the  physician.  The  lat- 
ter beckoned  him  to  return  to  the  platform,  and  he  eagerly  obeyed. 
The  crowd  collected  round  them  closer  than  ever,  nustling  one 
another  in  their  anxiety  to  push  nearer  to  the  platform,  for  affairs 
appeared  to  be  assuming  a  turn  rather  more  than  ordinary.  And  so 
intent  were  they  upon  the  principal  personages  of  the  scene,  that 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  girl  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  crnxs, 
ana  who,  upon  hearing  the  name,  started  from  her  resting-place,  and 
rushed  to  the  outside  of  the  throng  that  now  closely  surrounded  the 
w^gon.  But  the  crowd  was  too  dense  for  her  to  penetrate ;  and 
die  passed  along  from  one  portion  to  the  other,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  force  her  way  through  it  Some  persons  roughly  thrust  her  back ; 
others  bade  her  desist  from  pressing  against  them ;  and  not  a  few 
launched  out  into  some  questionable  hints,  as  to  the  abject  of  her 
anxiety  to  eet  closer  to  the  two  officers. 

Meanwhile,  8ainte-Croix,aswemay  now  call  him, had  again  reached 
the  edge  of  die  platform.  The  physician  bent  down  and  whispered 
aword  or  twoin  hia  ear,  which,  with  all  his  efforts  to  retain  his  self-, 
possession  before  the  mob,  evidently  startled  him.  He  looked  with 
a  scrutinizing  attention,  as  if  his  whole  perception  were  concen- 
trated in  that  one  gaze,  at  the  face  of  the  other,  and  then  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  nod  of  reo^nition,  caught  his  companion  by 
the  arm,  uid  dragged  him  forcibly  through  the  crowd. 

As  the  two  cavaliers  departed,  the  interest  of  the  bystanders 
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ceased,  and  they  fell  back  from  the  pldtform,  except  the  ffirl,  who 
glided  quickly  between  them,  towards  where  the  officers  had  been 
Gtandiitg.  But  they  were  gone;  and,  afVer  a  vain  search  amidit  the 
crowd  on  the  carrefour,  she  retired  back  to  where  she  had  been 
sitting,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  was  once  more  un- 
heeded and  alone. 


Ttie  BiHtC-mtll  on  the  River. 

At  Ust  the  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  fell  upon  the  towers  and 
pointed  roofs  the  old  chatelet.  The  loiterers  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  place  and  bridge.  The  rough  voUurct  de  place,  which  clat. 
tered  incessantly  overs  pavement  so  rude  and  uneven  that  it  became 
a  wonder  bow  they  were  enabled  to  progress  at  all,  one  by  one  with- 
drew from  the  thorough  Tares,  carrying  a  great  portion  of  the  genera! 
noise  with  them,  not  more  proceeding  from  the  hoarse  voices  of  the 
drivers  than  from  the  ceaseless  cracking  of  their  long  whips,  which 
was  thus  always  going  on.  The  cries  of  those  who  sold  things  in  the 
streets  was  also  hushed,  as  well  as  the  tolling  and  chiming  of  the 
innumerable  bells  in  the  steeples  of  the  churches,  which  until  dusk 
never  knew  rest,  but  tried  to  outclang  each  other  as  noisily  as  the 
supporters  of  the  different  sects,  whose  hour  of  meeting  they  an- 
nounced. One  or  two  lanterns  were  already  glimmering  from  the 
windows  of  private  houses:  for  by  this  means  only  were  the  streets 
of  Paris  preserved  from  utter  darkness  throughout  the  night :  and 
the  full  moon  began  to  rise  slowly  behind  the  turrets  of  Xotre 
Dame. 

There  was  little  security,  then,  in  the  most  public  places,  and  few 
cared  to  be  about  after  dusk,  except  in  the  immediate  company  of 
the  horse  or  foot  patrol,  »a\e  those  who  only  stalked  abroad  with  the 
night,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  carrefour  wag  nearly  de- 
serted. Two  persons  alone  remained  there.  One  was  the  assistant 
to  the  physician,  who  had  lefl  him  in  charge  of  the  platform ;  and  he 
was  now  occupied  in  harnessing  two  miserable  mules  to  the  waggon, 
in  which  the  platform  and  the  apparatus  had  been  stowed  away. 
The  other  was  the  girl  whom  we  have  before  spoken  of,  and  who 
had  remained  at  the  cross  in  almost  the  same  attitude — one  of  deep 
sorrow  and  despondency. 

The  fool  had  nearly  finished  his  labours,  and  waa  preparing  to 
leave  the  square,  when  the  young  female  quitted  her  resting-place, 
and  advanced  towards  him  with  a  timid  and  (altering  step.  Be- 
lieving her  to  be  some  wretched  wanderer  of  the  carrefour,  proceed- 
ing to  her  home  before  the  curfew  sounded,  be  took  but  little  notice 
of  her ;  and  was  about  to  seize  the  mulea  by  the  bridle  and  lead 
them  onwards,  when  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  im- 
plored him  to  stop. 

"  Now,  good  mistress — your  business,"  said  the  the  assistant ;  "  for 
I  bjve  little  time  to  spare.  A  sharp  appetite  hurries  labour  more 
than  a  sharp  overseer  ;  and  my  stomach  keeps  time  better  than  the 
bell  of  Notre  Dame." 

"  1  wished  to  purchase  something,"  returned  the  girl. 

"  Ah  I  you  arc  too  late — we  have  nought  left  but  holy  pebbleato 
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keep  Btrads  from  the  night>m&re,  and  philtres  for  the  court  dames 
to  retain  their  butterfly  lovert.  Good-night,  ma  belie.  Hir-r-r-r ! 
Jacouot!  hir-r-r-r!" 

Tiie  last  expression  was  addressed  to  his  mules,  as  they  rattled  the 
old  bells  upon  their  head-pieces,  and  moved  forwards.  Again  the 
girl  seized  the  upraised  hand  of  the  mountebank,  as  he  was  about  ta 
use  the  whip,  and  begged  him  to  desist 

"  1  am  sure  you  have  what  I  want,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I  will 
pay  you  for  it — all  that  I  have  left  troin  my  wages  is  yours.  I>  not 
your  master  the  doctor  St.  Antonio  P  " 

"Well — and  suppose  he  is?  " 

"  They  tiilk  strangely  of  his  art  about  Paris,  aa  being  able  to  play 
with  life  and  death  as  he  chooses.  They  say  that  he  can  encnant 
medidoes ;  and  with  a  tittle  quicksilver  so  prepared  destroy  a  whole 
family — nay,  an  army." 

"  Were  you  to  believe  an  hundredth  part  of  the  lies  they  tell  daily 
about  Paris,  your  credulity  would  lincl  time  for  nothing  else,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  What  should  one  so  young  and  fair  as  you  want 
with  poison,  beyond  keeping  the  rats  from  your  manaardt  9 — for  to 
that  end  alone  does  my  master  prepare  it,  and  even  then  in  small 
quantities." 

"1  wanted  it  for  myself,"  replied  the  girl.  "I  have  nothing  left 
io  this  world  to  care  about.     I  wish  to  die." 

Her  head  drooped,  end  her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke  these 
words,  so  that  they  were  almost  iuaudible  ;  more  so  than  the  deep 
and  weary  sigh  that  followed  them. 

"Die  —  sweetheart!"  cried  the  mountebank  cheeringly,  aa  be 
turned  towards  her,  and  raised  her  chin  with  his  hand.  "Die!— 
St.  Benoit,  who  rules  my  J^te  day,  prevent  it!  You  must  not  die 
this  half-century.  Besides,  although  the  doctors  can't  yet  find 
poisons  in  the  stomach,  like  witches  nails  and  pins,  yet  the  stones 
can  whisper,  in  Paris,  all  they  hear.  And  what  should  we  get — I 
and  my  master — for  thus  serving  you  ?  " 

"All  that  I  possess  in  the  world,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  Aye — that  would  come  first,  without  doubt ;  and,  next,  a  short 
shrift,  a  long  cord,  and  a  dry  faggot,  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  No, 
no,  aweetheart:  if  you  brought  as  much  gold  as  my  mules  could 
drag  home,  we  could  not  do  it."  , 

"  Then  you  will  not  let  me  have  it  i  " 

"  Why,  you  ailly  pigeon,  I  have  told  you  so.  With  that  pretty 
face  and  those  dark  eyes,  be  sure  you  have  much  yet  in  store  to  live 
for.  Or  if  you  must  die,  don't  moke  any  one  your  murderer.  The 
Seine  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  all ;  and,  beaides,  will  cost  you 
nothing." 

He  spoke  these  words  less  in  a  spirit  of  levity  than  the  wish  to 
cheer  the  poor  applicant  by  his  good-humoured  tones.  But  the 
girl  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  round  with  a  shudder 
towards  the  quays. 

"  The  river  1 "  she  escloimed.  "  I  have  gazed  upon  it  often,  but 
my  heart  failed  me,  I  shrunk  from  the  cold,  black  water  as  it  tare 
and  struggled  through  those  dark  arches:  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  its  toul  polluted  current  would  be  my  only  winding-sheet.  I 
would  sooner  die  in  my  little  room ;  and  then  in  the  morning  the 
sunwould  fall  upon  me  as  it  does  now,  but  it  would  not  awaken 
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me  to  another  day  of  weeping, — the  aame  sun  that  shioes  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  only  there  it  is  brighter." 

"  Are  you  from  Languedoc,  then  f  "  inquired  the  man. 

"  I  was  bom  near  Briers,"  «he  replied  sadly. 

"  MaM  I  why  that  Is  my  own  country.     Wlut  la  your  name  i " 

•'  Ziouiae  Gauthier." 

"  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  it.  I  ought  to  have  known, 
though,  that  you  were  from  the  south  by  your  accenL  And  what 
brought  you  to  Paris  i  " 

"  There  has  been  much  misery  and  persecution  amongst  us,"  an- 
swered the  girl ;  "  for  we  are  Protestant ;  almost  all  our  homes  have 
been  broken  up,  for  that  reason,  and  so," — and  she  hesitated—"  and 
so  I  came  up  to  seek  work." 

"  Was  there  no  other  reason  i  "  asked  the  man,  "  I  think  there 
must  have  been." 

"  I  went  to-  the  Oobeiins,"  continued  Louise,  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion, "and  got  employment.  I  beard  that  others  had  gained  money 
there." 

"And  rank,  too,"  said  the  fool.  "My  master  had  a  customer  this 
afternoon — an  officer  in  the  King's  army,  who  is  better  known  as 
the  Marqueas  of  Brinvitliers  than  by  bis  proper  name  of  Antoine 
Oobelin.  The  water  of  the  Bievre  has  rather  enriched  bis  blood  ;  - 
he  has  besides  a  fair  income,  and  a  fairer  wife.  And  are  you  there 
still?" 

"I  am  not.  I  was  discharged  from  the  atteUer  this  morning  for 
resisting  the  importunities  of  the  superintendent  Lachausaee,  and  I 
am  now  alone— ^one  I " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  bonds,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  And  why  not  return  to  Languedoc,  my  poor  girl  ?"  said  the 
mountebank,  in  a  kind  voice,  which  associated  but  oddly  with  his 
quaint  dress.  "  They  would  scarcely  care  to  persecute  such  a  gentle 
toins  aa  yourself — Protestant  though  you  be." 

■■  No,  no,  I  cannot  leave  Paris.  There  is  another  object  that  keeps 
me  here  ;  or  rather  it  did — for  all  hope  is  gone.  There  is  now  no- 
thing left  for  me  but  death.  I  could  Have  remained  unheeded  in  the 
country ;  but  in  this  great  cit^  the  solitude  is  fearful :  those  who  are 
alone,  alone  can  tell  bow  terrible  it  is." 

Although  the  duty  of  the  charlatan  was  to  impose  upon  the  public 
in  every  fashion  that  they  were  likely  to  bite  at  most  readily,  yet 
there  was  a  kind  heart  under  his  motley  attire.  He  threw  his  whip 
over  the  backs  of  the  two  mules,  and  taking  the  weeping  girl  kindly 
by  the  hands,  said  to  her : 

"  Come,  come,  countrywoman :  I  shall  not  leave  you  to  your  lone- 
liness this  night  at  least.  If  aught  were  to  happen  to  you,  I  should 
feel  that  I  myself  had  brought  your  body  on  the  Greve.  My  wife 
and  myself  live  in  a  strange  abode,  but  there  is  room  Sm  you ;  and 
you  shall  go  with  me." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  an  expresuon  of  mistrust  which  bis 
calling  might  well  have  occasioned ;  and  murmured  out  a  lev  faint 
words  of  refusal. 

"  Bah  J "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  You  are  from  Languedoc,  like 
myself,  and  therefore  we  are  neighbours.  I  would  wager  that 
we  have  sat  under  the  same  trees,  within  a  short  half-league  of 
Beaiers." 
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And  he  cammenced  hamminj;  the  refraiit  of  a  balbd  io  the  old 
Proven^  diftlec^  It  waa  evidently  well  known  to  Louise.  8h« 
shook  her  head,  and  pressed  ber  band  before  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  aad  image  tliat  her  ideas  bad  conjured  up. 

"  Vou  have  heard  that  before  t "  asked  ue  maa. 

"Very  often — I  know  it  well." 

"  You  beard  it  from  a  man,  then,  I  will  be  sworn  ;  and  perhaps  a 
faithless  one.  He  wrote  well,  long,  long  ago,  who  said,  that  those 
who  were  gifted  with  music  and  singinr,  loved  our  Languedocian 
romances,  and  travelled  about  the  earth  that  they  might  betray 
women.  .  My  maroUe  to  an  old  sword-belt  that  the  tune  sang  itself 
in  your  ears  all  the  way  to  Paris.     Was  it  not  so?  " 

The  girl  returned  no  answer,  but  remained  ulent,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  WeO,  well — we  will  not  press  for  a  reply.  But  yon  shall  come 
with  me  tiiis  night,  ma  bonne,  for  I  will  not  leave'  yon  so.  Ooly  let 
me  take  you  to  where  our  mules'  lodging  is  situated,  and  then  I  will 
bring  you  back  to  my  own." 

He  scarcely  waited  for  her  acquiescence,  but  lifting  her  gently  in 
bis  arms,  placed  her  on  the  wageon.  And  then  be  gave  his  signal 
to  the  mules,  and  they  moved  along  the  carrefour,  over  which  the 
darkness  was  now  stealing. 

Thev  passed  along  the  quays  and  the  Port  aa  Foin,  now  dimly 
lighted  by  the  few  uncertain  and  straggling  lanterns  before  alluded 
to,  until  tile  mules  turned  of  their  own  accord  into  a  court  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine.  A  peasant  in  wooden  shoes  clumped  forward  to 
receive  them,  with  whom  the  charlatan  exchanged  a  few  words  pre- 
viously to  conducting  his  companion  back  again,  nearly  along  the 
same  route  by  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  stables. 

"  You  may  call  me  Denoit,"  he  said,  as  he  perceived  that  the  girl 
was  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  address  him.  "  Benoit  Monsel.  JOo 
not  stand  u  pon  adding  '  maitre '  to  it.  We  are  compatriots,  as  I  have 
told  vou,  uid  therefore  friends.  The  quays  are  dark  at  night,  but 
the  nver  ia  darker  still.  You  made  a  good  choice  of  two  evils  in 
keeping  out  of  it." 

They  walked  on,  barely  lighted  through  the  obscurity,  until  they 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame — the  most  anaent  of  those 
still  existing  at  Paris.  It  is  now,  as  foimerly.  on  the  line  of  thorough- 
fare  running  from  the  Rue  Sl  Jacques,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  to  the 
Rue  St.  Martin.  The  modem  visitor  may  perhaps  recsll  it  to  mind 
by  a  sqnare  tower  built  against  its  western  side,  flanked  by  two 
small  bouses  raised  upon  piles,  beneath  which  are  some  wheels,  b^ 
whose  working  some  thirty  of  the  fountains  in  the  streets  of  Pans 
are  supplied  with  water.  This  mechanism  was  not  constructed  until 
a  few  years  after  the  date  of  our  story.  Before  that,  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  in  common  with  the  other  bridges  we  have  mentioned,  was 
covered  with  houses,  which  remained  in  excellent  condition,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-eight  or  seventy,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  They  were  then  destroyed ;  and  now  the  panqiets  are 
covered  with  boxes  of  old  books  ranged  in  graduated  pnces;  whilst 
shoe-blacks,  lucifer-merchanta,  and  beautifiers  of  lap-dogs  occupy 
the  kerb  of  the  pavement. 

Benoit  descended  some  rude  steps  leading  from  the  quay  to  the 
river,  guiding  Iioaiae  carefully  by  the  band  ;  and  dragging  a  boat 
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towards  them,  which  was  lying  there  in  readineBs,  embarked  with  his 
trembling  companion,  as  if  to  crosa  the  river.  B^t  hi  stopped  half 
way,  cIoEe  to  the  pier  of  the  bridge,  and  then  the  girl  saw  that  they 
had  touched  a  long  low  range  of  what  appeared  to  be  houses,  which 
looked  OS  if  they  floated  on  the  water.  And,  in  effect,  they  did  so; 
their  continuous  vibration  and  the  rushing  of  the  river  between 
certain  divisions  in  their  substructure,  showing  that  they  were 
boat-mills. 

Where  are  you  taking  me  i  "  asked  Louise  timidly- 

"  To  our  house,"  repUed  Benoit  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
told  you  it  was  an  odd  dwelling.  Now  mind  how  you  place  your 
foot  on  the  timber.     So  :  gallantly  done," 

He  assisted  her  from  the  boat,  which  was  rocking  on  the  dark 
stream  of  the  river  as  it  rushed  through  the  arches,  on  to  a  few  frail 
steps  of  wood  which  hung  down  from  one  of  the  buildings  to  the 
water.  Then  making  it  fast  to  one  of  the  piles,  he  passed  with  her 
along  a  small  gallery  of  boards,  and,  pushingadoor  open,  entered  the 
floating  house. 

They  were  in  a  small  apartment,  forming  one  of  a  long  range 
which  nad  apparently  been  built  in  an  enormous  lighter  ;  and  in  one 
of  these  the  large  shaft  of  a  mill-  wheel  could  be  seen  turning  heavily 
round,  as  it  shook  the  building,  whilst  the  whole  mass  oscillated  with 
the  peculiar  vibration  of  a  floating  structure.  At  a  small  table  in  the 
middle  of  this  chamber,  a  buiom-looking  female,  in  a  half-rustic, 
half-city  attire,  was  busily  at  work  with  her  needle,  at  a  rude  table. 
There  was  little  other  furniture  in  this  ark.  A  small  stove,  some 
seats,  and  a  ftiw  hanging  shelves,  on  which  were  {daced  some  bottles 
of  coloured  fluids,  retorts,  and  little  earthenware  utensils,  used  in 
chemical  analysis,  completed  the  list  of  all  that  wag  movable  in  the 
room.  But  the  circumstance  that  struck  Louise  most  upon  entering, 
was  the  sharp,  pungent  atmosphere  which  filled  the  floating  apart- 
ment— BO  noxious  that  it  produced  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  as  sood 
as  she  inhaled  it.     Nor  was  her  conductor  much  less  affected. 

"  Paff!  "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he"  could  speak ;  "our  master 
is  at  his  work  again,  brewing  devil's  drinks  and  fly-powder.  Never 
mind,  ma  pauvrette  ;  you  will  be  used  to  it  directly," 

The  woman  had  risen  from  her  seat  when  they  entered,  and  was 
now  casting  a  suspicious  glance  at  Louise,  and  an  inquiring  one  at 
her  husband  alternately. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  nothing  to  be  jealous  of,  Bathilde,"  he  continued, 
addressing  his  better  half.  "  Here  is  a  country-woman  from  B4- 
ziers,  without  a  friend,  and  dying  for  love,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary.     We  must  give  her  a  lodging  for  to-night  at  least." 

"  Do  not  let  me  intrude,"  said  Louise,  turning  to  the  female.  "  I 
fear  that  I  am  already  doing  so.  Let  me  be  ti^en  on  shore  again, 
and  1  will  not  put  you  to  inconvenience." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that  again,  or  1  shall  swear  that  you  are  no  Lan- 
guedocian.  A  pretty  journey  you  would  have,  admitting  you  went 
to  your  lodgings,  from  here  to  the  rue  AlouffeUrd — for  I  suppose 
you  live  near  the  Gobelins.  There  are  dangerous  vagabonds  at 
night  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel ;  and  they  say  the  young  clerks 
of  Cluny  study  more  graceless  things  in  the  streets,  than  learned 
ones  at  their  college.     A  woman,  young  and  comely  like  yourself. 
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wms    found  in  the  Bievre  the  other  morning.     I  aaw  tfaem  carrjing 
the  body  to  the  Val  de  Qrace,  mjriielf." 

'While  Benoit  was  thus  talking,  hia  wife  had  been  doing  the 
hamble  honours  of  their  floating  establishment  towards  their  new 

5aest.  She  had  placed  her  own  aeat  near  tlie  fire  for  Louise;  for 
le  evening  was  chitly,  the  more  so  on  the  river  ;  and  next  proceeded 
to  lay  their  frugal  supper  oa  the  table,  consisting  of  dried  apples,  a 
long  log  of  bread,  and  a  measure  of  wine. 

"  Yon  will  not  incommode  us,  petite,"  laid  Bathilde.  "You  can 
sleep  with  me,  and  Benoit  wilt  make  his  bed  amongst  the  sacks, 
^rbere  he  doses  when  he  has  to  keep  up  the  doctor's  fires  all  night 
long." 

Bathilde  was  not  two  years  older  than  Louise;  yet  she  felt 
that,  being  married,  she  had  the  position  of  a  matron,  and  so  she 
paboniaed  her.     But  it  was  done  with  an  innocent  and  good  heart. 

"Aye,  I  could  sleep  anywhere  near  the  old  mill-wheel,"  said 
BenmL  "  Its  clicking  sends  me  oS*  like  a  cradle.  The  only  time 
I  never  close  my  eyes,  is  at  the  Toussaint ;  and  that  is  because  I  've 
stopped  it.     Look  at  it  there  t  plodding  on  just  as  if  it  were  a  living 

The  charlatan's  assistant  looked  affectionately  at  the  beam  which 
vaa  working  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  ;  and  then  wishing  to  vent 
the  loving  fullness  of  his  heart  upon  something  more  sensible  of  it, 
he  pinched  his  wife's  round  chin,  and  kissed  her  rosy  face  with  a 
smack  that' echoed  again. 

"Hush!"  cried  Bathilde;  "yon  will  disturb  the  doctor."  And 
she  pointed  to  a  door  leading  from  the  apartment 

"  Is  there  any  one  else  here,  then  ?  "  asked  Louise. 

"Only  my  master,"  replied  Benoit.  "He  came  to  lodge  here 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Paris,  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  dis> 
torbed,  as  he  said.  Well,  he  has  his  wish.  His  rent  pays  ours,  and 
I  get  a  trifle  for  playing  his  fool.  Mass  I  think  of  this  attire  in 
Luiguedoc  t " 

They  proceeded  with  their  supper.  Benoit  fell  to  it  as  though  he 
had  fasted  for  a  week,  but  Louise  tasted  nothing,  in  spite  of  all  the 
persuasions  of  her  honest  entertainers.  She  sipped  some  wine  which 
they  in8iBt«d  on  her  taking  ;  and  then  remained  sad  and  pale,  in  the 
devest  despondency. 

Her  gloom  appeared  to  affect  the  others.  The  charlatan  looked 
but  sadly  for  his  calling;  and  every  now  and  then,  Bathilde  turned 
her  large  bright  eyes  from  Benoit  to  Louise,  and  then  back  again  to 
Benoit,  as  if  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  unwonted  introduction  of 
her  young  guest.  And  sometimes  she  would  assume  a  little  grimace, 
meant  for  jealousy,  until  her  husband  reassured  her  with  a  pantomi- 
mical  kiss  blown  across  the  table. 

At  last  Benoit  and  hia  helpmate  thought  it  would  be  kinder  to 
leave  her  to  her  sorrow  ;  and  tney  began,  as  was  their  custom,  to  talk 
about  the  events  of  the  day.  The  interruption  of  the  two  young 
cavaliers  was  of  course  mentioned,  and  was  exciting  the  earnest  at> 
tention  of  Louise,  when  the  conversation  was  broken  by  the  door 
opening  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  apartment ;  and  the  physician 
of  the  Carrefour  du  Chatelet,  passed  hastily  out,  and  approached  the 
Uble. 

"Hist!  Benoit  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  flurried 
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tone;  "some  one  hai  gained  the  niilliberideaourselTes.    Wlioisthat 
girl?  "  he  said  iharply,  u  bis  eye  fell  upon  Louise. 

"  A  poor  countrywoman  whom  I  have  given  a  lodging  to  fbr  the 
ight.     She  works  at  the  Gobelins." 

e  physician  moved  towards  Louise,  and  clutching  her  arm  with 
some  force,  glared  at  ho*  with  terrible  earnestness,  as  he  continued, 

"  You  know  how  this  has  come  about.  Who  is  it  ?— answer  on 
your  sacred  soul." 

The  terrified  ^rl,  for  a  minute,  could  scarcely  reply,  until  the 
others  repeated  his  question,  when  she  exclaimed, 

"I  do  not  understand  yon,  monneur.  I  have  no  one  in  Pa- 
ris with  whom  I  can  exchange  a  word  —  none,  but  these  good 
people." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  have  got  to  the  mill,"  said  Be- 
noit.     "I  brought  over  the  boat  myself  from  the  quay." 

"  And  you  have  not  moved  from  this  room  ?  " 

"  Never,  since  I  disembarked  with  this  maiden." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  physician.  "  I  had  put  out  my  lamp,  the 
better  to  watch  the  colour  of  a  lambent  violet  flame  that  played 
about  the  crucible.  The  lights  fram  the  bridge  fell  upon  the  win- 
dow, and  I  distinctly  saw  the  shadow  of  a  human  being,  if  human  it 
were,  pass  across  the  curtain  on  ttie  outside.  Hark  I  there  is  a  noise 
above  I" 

There  could  be  now  no  doubt:  the  shufllingof  feet  was  plainly 
audible  on  the  roof  of  the  floating  house;  but  of  feet  evidently 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  cried  Benoit,  taking  down  the  lamp,  which 
was  suspended  from  one  of  the  beams.  "  If  they  are  intruders,  I 
can  soon  warn  them  off." 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  the  chemist  eagerly  :  "  do  not  leave  the  room  ; 
barricade  the  door ;  no  one  must  enter." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  barricade  it  with,"  replied  Benoit,  getting 
fVightened  himself  at  the  anxiety  of  his  master.  "  Oh  dear !  (ji 
dear !  we  shall  be  burnt  for  witches  on  the  Or^ve.    I  see  it  all." 

"  Pshaw  1  imbecile,"  cried  the  other.  "  Here,  you  have  the 
table,  these  chairs.     Bring  sackd,  grain,  anything  I" 

The  women  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  retreated  into  a  comer 

of  the  apartment  near  the  stove.     The  physician  seized  the  table, 

and,  implicitly  followed  by  Benoit,  was  moving  towards  the  door, 

'    when  there  was  a  violent  knocking  without,  and  a   command  to 

open  it  immediatelv. 

"  It  is  by  the  king's  order,"  said  Benoit :   "  we  cannot  resist." 

He  reached  the  door,  and  unfastened  it  before  the  physician  could 
pull  him  back,  although  he  attempted  to  do  so.  It  flew  open,  and 
a  party  of  the  Guet  Rmal  entered  the  room,  headed  by  the  chief  of 
the  marching  watch  of  Paris. 

"  Antonio  Exili,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  his  sword  towards 
the  physician,  "  commonly  known  as  the  Doctor  St.  Antonio,  a  rrest 
you  in  the  king's  name  1" 

"ExiUl"  ejaculated  Benoit,  gazing  half  aghast  at  his  master. 
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CHAPTBS   III. 
The  Armt  4^  the  Phjiudftn. 

Tbs  name  pronounced  wms  that  of  an  Italian,  terrible  throughout 
all  Europe ;  at  the  mention  of  whom  even  crowned  heads  quailed, 
and  whoae  black  deeds,  although  far  more  than  matters  of  surmise, 
had  yet  been  transacted  with  such  consummate  skill  and  caution  aa 
to  baffle  tfae  keeneat  inquiries,  both  of  the  police  and  of  the  profeiaion. 
£xili,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  as  one  of  the  fearful 
secret  poiaoneri  of  the  epoch,  waa  instructed  in  bis  hellish  art,  jt 
ha*  been  presumed,  by  a  Sicilian  woman  named  Spara.  She  had 
been  the  confidante  and  associate  of  the  infamous  Tofana,  from 
whom  she  acquired  the  secret  at  Palermo,  where  the  dreaded  pre- 
paration which  bore  her  name  was  sold,  with  little  disguise,  in  small 
glass  phials,  ornamented  with  some  holy  image. 

Six  years  previous  to  the  commmcement  of  our  romance,  a  num- 
ber of  suspicious  deaths  in  Rome  caused  unusual  vigilance  to  be 
exercised  by  the  police  of  that  city,  little  wanting  at  all  times  in 
detective  instinct ;  and  the  result  was,  the  detection  of  a  secret 
society  (of  which  Spara  was  at  the  head,  ostensibly  as  a  fortune- 
teller), to  whose  members  the  various  deaths  were  attributed ;  iiia»* 
much,  amongst  other  suspicious  drcamstancea,  as  Spara  had  fVe. 
queotly,  in  bra' capacity  of  sybil,  predicted  their  occurrence.  Be- 
trayed through  the  jealousy  of  one  of  the  party,  all  in  the  society 
were  arrested,  and  put  to  the  torture ;  a  few  were  executed,  and 
others  escaped.  Amongst  these  last  Esili  eluded  the  punishment 
no  less  due  to  him  than  to  the  rest,  and  flying  from  Italy,  came  into 
France,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Paris,  under  an  assumed 
name;  but  his  reu  condition  was  tolerably  well  understood  by  the 
police,  although  his  depth  and  care  never  gave  them  tangible  ground 
for  an  arresL  He  prAtised  as  a  simple  physician.  In  this  portion 
of  his  career  little  occurred  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  calling ;  but, 
driven  at  len^Ui  by  povertv  to  sink  his  dignity  in  a  less  precarious 
method  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  he  had  appeared  as  the  mere  char- 
latan, and  it  was  now  hinted,  that  whilst  be  sold  the  simplest  drugs 
to  the  people,  poisons  of  the  most  subtle  and  violent  nature  could  be 
obtained  through  his  agency.  Where  they  came  from  no  one  was 
aware,  but  their  source  was  attributed,  like  many  other  uncertain 
ones,  to  the  deviL  These  suspicions  were,  however,  principally 
confined  to  the  police ;  the  mass  looked  upon  him  as  an  itinerant 
pbyndan  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

Those,  indeed,  to  whom  he  had  administered  potions  hsd  been 
known  to  die ;  but  his  skill  in  pharmacy  enabled  him  to  produce 
his  effects  as  mere  aggravated  symptoms  of  the  disease  he  was  os- 
tensibly endeavouring  to  ^ure.  And  chemical  science,  in  those  days, 
was  so  far  behind  its  modem  state,  that  no  delicate  tests  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poisons — even  of  those  offering  the  strongest  precipitates 
— were  known.  At  the  present  time,  our  poisons  have  increased  to 
tenfold  violence  and  numbers:  yet  in  no  instance,  scarcely,  could  an 
atom  be  now  administered,  without  its  presence,  decomposed  or 
entire,  being  laid  bare  on  the  test-glass  of  the  inquirer. 

"  Exili,"  again  gasped  Benoit,  as  he  drew  nearer  his  wife  and 
Xfouise  ;  in  an  agony  of  fear,  also,  that  the  part  he  bore  in  the  pub- 
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lie  displays  of  the   medicines-  would  involve  him  in  the  punish- 

"  I  must  hawe  your  authority,  sir,  before  I  can  be  arrested,"  re- 
plied Exili,  as  we  may  now  call  him,  with  singular  and  suddenly 
assumed  calmness.  "  And  you  must  also  prove  that  I  am  the  man 
of  whom  you  are  in  search." 

"  I  can  satisfy  you  on  both  points,"  cried  a  voice  ftom  amidst  the 
guard. 

The  soldiers  fell  back  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and  Oaudin  de 
Sainte-Croix,  the  young  officer  who  had  held  parley  with  him  on  the 
Carrefour  du  Ghatelet,  entered  the  room. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  the  same  Antonio  Exili,"  he  continued : 
"  you  confessed  it  to  me  yourself  but  this  aflemoon.  And  here," 
he  added,  as  he  held  a  paper  towards  him,  *'  is  the  lettre  de  cachet 
for  your  arrest." 

The  girl  who  had  started  at  the  first  sound  of  Sainte-Croix's  voice, 
now  leant  anxiously  forward  as  he  entered  the  room  ;  and  when  she 
saw  him,  a  sudden  and  violent  cry  of  surprise  burst  from  her  lips.  She 
checked,  herself,  however,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished,  she  rushed  up  to  him,  and  grasping  his  arm,  cried, 
"  Gaudin !" 

"  Louise .' — you  here  I"  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix.  "  I  thought  you 
were  in  Languedoc,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  whilst  his  brow 
contracted  into  an  angry  frown.  He  was  evidently  ill-prepared  for 
the  rencontre,  and  but  little  pleased  at  it. 

The  Italian  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  diversion  aflbrded 
by  the  interview.  With  the  nerve  and  muscular  strengh  of  a 
young  man,  he  vaulted  over  the  table  against  which  he  had  been 
standing,  and  rushed  into  his  own  apartment,  closing  the  door, 
which  was  of  massy  wood,  against  his  pursuers.  But  this  only 
caused  the  delay  of  an  instant.  Finding  that  their  partizans  made 
not  the  least  effect  upon  the  thick  panels,  the  officer  in  command 
ordered  them  to  take  a  large  beam  that  was  lying  on  the  floor — ap- 
parently a  portion  of  some  old  mill-machinery,  and  use  it  as  a  bat- 
tering ram.  It  was  lifted  by  six  or  eight  of  the  guard,  an^  hurled 
with  all  their  united  strength  against  the  door.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  blows  it  resisted  their  efforts,  but  at  last  gave  way  with  a 
loud  crash,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  physician  lay  t^en  before  them. 

"  En  avanti"  cried  the  captain  of  the  watch  ;  "and  take  him, 
dead  or  alive.  Follow  me." 
.  The  officer  entered  the  room,  but  had  scarcely  gone  two  steps, 
when  he  uttered  a  loud  and  spasmodic  scream,  and  fell  on  the  floor. 
A  guard,  who  was  following  him,  reeled  back  against  his  fellowti, 
with  the  same  cry,  but  fainter  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  dense 
and  acrid  vapour  rolled  in  heavy  coloured  fumes,  into  the  outer 
chamber.  Its  effects  were  directly  perceptible  upon  the  rest,  who 
fell  back  seized  with  violent  and  painful  contractions  of  the-  wind- 
pipe ;  and  the  man,  w  ho  had  kept  close  upon  their  commander,  was 
now  also  struck  down  by  the  deadly  vapour,  which  a  violent  draught 
of  cold  air  spread  around  them.  But  they  bad  time  to  perceive  that 
a  window  at  the  end  of  the  small  laboratory  was  open,  and  that 
Exili  had  passed  through  it,  and  escaped  to  tne  river. 

"  It  is  poison  I  it  is  poison  !"  crie<l  Benoit  lustily,  apparently 
most  anxious  to  give  every  information  in  his  power  respecting  his 
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l^e  teiunt,  and  tumiiw  fool's  evideiice  in  hig  eagernew  to  clear  his 
o^vn  duncter.  "He  uu  broken  the  bottle  it  yraa  in.  I  know  it 
^relL  He  killed  some  dogs  with  it,  before  the  Paques,  as  if  they 
faad  been  shot.  -  Keep  bsck,  on  your  lives !" 

During  this  short  and  hurried  scene,  Louise  had  not  once  quitted 
her  hold  of  Sainte-Croix,  but.  in  extreme  agitation,  the  result  of  niin> 
gled  terror  and  surprise,  still  clung  to  him. 

"Beware!  beware  I"  continued  Senoit;  "I  know  it  well,  I  tell 
you.  He  has  water  that  burns  like  red  irons ;  and  he  pours  it  on 
money,  wliich  leaves  it  blue.  It  will  kill  you  !  He  has  broken  the 
bottle  that  held  it." 

Aud  he  continued  reiterating  these  phrases  with  almost  frantic 
'Volubility,  until  one  of  the  guard,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  pulled  to 
the  ahatteretl  door,  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

"  Gaudin  !"  cried  X^ouise  as  she  fell  at  his  feet,  still  clinging  to  his 
arm  and  his  rich  sword-belt.  "  Gaudin  ;  only  one  word — tell  me 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  me — that  you  still  love  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Louise ;  I  still  love  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  careless 
and  impatient  tone.  "  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  scenes  like  these ; 
you    might,  in  delicacy,  have  spared  me  this   annoying  persecu- 

" Persecution,  Gaudin  1  I  have  given  up  all  fur  you;  I  have 
abandoned  everything,  even  the  hope  of  salvation  for  my  own 
soul;  I  have  wandered,  day  after  day,  through  the  heartless  streets 
of  Paris,  or  worked  at  the  Gobelins  until  my  spirits  have  been 


crashed  to  the  earth,  and  all  my  strength  gone,  by  the  struggle 
to  support  myself;  and  all  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again.  Tell 
me— 4I0  you  still  care  for  me,  or  am  I  a  clog  upon  your  life  in  this 


gay  city  ?" 

"Not  now,  Louise;  not  now,"  returned  Sainte-Croix,  "another 
time.  This  is  ill-judged ;  it  is  unkind.  I  tell  you  that  I  still  love 
yon.  There,  now  let  me  go,  and  do  not  thus  lower  me  before  these 
people." 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 

"  At  any  time — ^to-morrow — whenever  you  please — at  any  place," 
continued  Sainte-Croix,  endeavouring  to  disembarrass  himself  from 
her  grasp.     "  There,  see  t  I  am  wanted  by  the  guard." 

"  Gaudin  ■  only  one  kind  word,  spoken  as  you  once  used  to  do :  to 
tell  me  where  I  may  see  yon :  to  shew  me  that  you  do  not  hate  me." 

"  Pshaw  I  Louise,  this  Is  childish  at  such  a  moment.  Leave  go 
my  arm,  if  you  would  escape  an  injury.  You  see  I  am  wanted 
you  are  mad  thus  to  annoy  me." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  so,"  returned  the 
girl,  struwiing  with  the  hands  of  the  other  as  he  tried  to  tree  him- 
self from  her  grasp.  "  But,  Gaudin !  I  beg  it  on  my  knees,  one, 
only  one,  kind  word.    Ah  I" 

She  screamed  with  pain,  as  Sainte-Croix,  in  desperation,  seized  her 
wrists,  and  twisting  them  fiercely  round,  forced  her  to  loose  her 
hold.  And  then  casting  her  from  him,  with  no  light  power,  she 
felt  senseless  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  Bathilde,  who  had  remained 
completely  paralyzed  since  the  commencement  of  the  hurried 
scene. 

"  He  will  escape  by  the  river,"  cried  the  second  in  command  ot 
the  night  watch.    "  We  must  follow  him." 
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Freuing  onward  with  the  reat,Sainte-C!rolx  passed  from  the  cham- 
ber and  ■tood  on  the  edge  of  the  floating  tenements.  The  boat  in 
which  Benoit  had  arrived  was  still  lying  where  It  had  been  left 
futened  by  a  cord.  He  directly  ordered  two  of  the  men  into  it,  and 
entering  by  himself,  divided  the  cord  that  held  it  with  hii  aword> 
and  then  put  forth  upon  the  river.  The  others  giiiaed  the  roof  of 
the  mill,  and  they  were  there  joined  by  some  members  of  the 
garde  bourgant,  who  had  descended,  and  were  still  coming  down  \>j 
a  rope-ladder,  depending  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  old  gabled 
houses  upon  the  Pont  ^tre  Darae.  This  was  evidently  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  gained  access  to  the  mill,  when  their  feet  had 
first  been  heard  overhead  by  Exili. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  object  of  thar  pursuit  had  escaped  by  the 
window,  as  has  been  seen,  and  dropped  into  the  hollow  of  one  of 
the  lighters  that  floated  the  entire  structure,  with  the  intention  of 

Ciing  underneath  the  mill-floor  to  the  spot  at  which  another  small 
t,  used  by  himself  alone,  was  fastened.  But  it  was  here  quite 
dark,  and  the  passage  was  one  of  extreme  caution,  being  amongst 
the  timbers  of  the  woodwork  upholding  the  mill,  between  some  of 
which  the  large  black  wheels  were  turning,  as  the  deep  and  angry 
water  foamed  and  roared  below  them,  lashing  the  slippery  beams  or 
~  leaping  wildly  over  the  narrow  ledges  of  the  lighters. 

Supplied  with  torches  by  the  garde  bourgeoit,  the  others  pervaded 
every  portion  of  the  mill,  and  at  last  came  upon  the  track  of  their 
object,  hie  lace  collar  having  caught  some  projecting  wood- work  in 
his  flight.  One  or  two  of  them  leapt  boldly  down  into  the  lighters, 
and  £e  others  clung  round  the  structure  above,  upon  frightfully 
insecure  foot-room.  They  were  now  under  the  apartment,  and 
entirely  amidst  the  timbers  of  the  works.  The  light  of  their  torches 
revealed  to  them  Exili  passing  onward,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
gain  the  boat;  but  close  before  them. 

A  ciT  of  recognition  broke  from  two  or  three  of  the  guard,  and 
the  Italian,  as  a  last  chance,  caught  hold  of  a,beam  which  overhung 
the  wheels,  contriving,  at  an  imminent  risk,  to  pass  himself  acipss 
the  channel  of  the  current  bv  swinging  one  hand  before  the  other. 
Those  who  bad  regarded  his  general  appearance,  would  scarcely 
have  given  him  credit  for  so  much  power. 

He  gained  the  other  side.  One  of  the  guard  immediately  at- 
tempted to  follow  him,  and  seiEed  the  beam ;  but  he  had  not  crossed 
half  way  before  his  strength  failed  him,  his  armour  proving  too 
heavy,  together  with  his  body,  for  bis  arms  to  sustain;  and  he  fell 
upon  the  wheel  as  it  turned,  enUngling  his  legs  in  the  float-boards. 
He  was  borne  beneath  the  current,  and  immediately  afterwards  re- 
appeared on  the  wheel,  throwing  his  arms  wildlv  about  for  help. 
Scarcely  had  a  cry  escaped  his  lips,  when  he  again  passed  beneath 
the  surface ;  the  water  disentangled  him,  and  bore  fiim  down  the 
stream  for  an  instant,  until  he  sank,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Exili  was  endeavouring  to  unfasten  his  boat,  and  the. 
garde  bourgeoit,  passing  round  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  had  arrived 
close  to  where  he  was  stationed,  cutting  off  his  retreat  in  that 
direction.  There  was  now  no  chance  but  the  river ;  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  plunged  into  the  boiling  current,  trusting  to 
the  darkness  for  his  escape.  At  the  same  moment  a  bourgeois  threw 
off  his  upper  garments,  and  letting  himself  down  the  outer  nde  of 
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the  lighter  into  the  river,  where  the  itream  wu  somewhat  leu 
powerful,  called  for  a  torch,  which  he  contrived  to  keep  above  the 
water  in  his  left  hand,  atriking  ant  vigorously  with  hit  right. 

It  was  a  singular  chase.  Both  were  evidently  practised  awimmerB, 
and  more  than  once  Exili  eluded  his  pursuer  by  diving  below  the 
surface  and  allowing  him  to  pass  beyond  the  mark.  Several  times, 
as  they  approached,  he  made  a  clutch  at  the  torch,  or  tried  to  throw 
back  a  paJm-full  of  water  at  its  light,  knowing  if  he  could  but  reach 
any  of  the  houses  on  the  site  of  ue  present  Quai  Desaix,  he  should 
be  sheltered  in  smne  of  the  secret  refuges  of  the  Cit^.  And  once, 
indeed,  he  turned  at  bay  in  deep  water,  locking  on  to  the  guard  in  a 
manner  which  would  soon  have  proved  fatal  to  both,  when  the  boat 
containing  Sainte-Croix  sbot  across  the  river,  and  came  up  to  where 
th^  were  itru^ling.  Hia  capture  was  the  work  of  half  a  minute, 
ana  he  was  dragged  into  the  boat 

"  80,  tnon  enfant,"  said  Oaudin,  as  the  dripping  object  of  all  this 
tarmoit  was  placed,  breathless  and  dripping,  in  the  stem,  "you 
thought  we  stood  in  somewhat  different  positions,  I  will  be  bound, 
this  afternoon." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  men  who  were  rowing,  he  added, 

"  The  Port  au  Foin  is  the  nearest  landing-place  for  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.     And  then  to  the  Bastille .' " 

The  stream  was  violent  below  the  bridge ;  for  the  mill-boats  ob- 
structed the  fVee  course  of  the  river,  and  the  Seine  was  still  swoln 
and  turbid  from  the  spring  floods.  But  the  rowers  plied  their  oars 
manfully,  and,  direct  by  one  of  the  guard,  who  kept  at  the  head 
of  the  lKM.t  with  the  torch,  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  landing- 
place  indicated  by  Sainte>Crois,  which  was  exactly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Pont  Louis  Philippe,  conducting  from  the  Place  de  la  GrSve 
to  the  back  of  Notre  Dame. 

Bxili  remained  perfectly  silent,  but  was  trembling  violently — more, 
however,  from  hia  late  immersion  than  from  fear.  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  immovable,  as  seen  by  the  glare  of  the  torch ;  and  be 
compressed  hia  under  lip  with  his  teeth  until  he  nearly  bit  it  through. 
Neither  did  Sainte-Croix  exchange  another  word  with  any  of  hia 
party ;  but,  shrouded  in  his  clo^,  remained  perfectly  silent  until 
the  boat  touched  the  rude  steps  of  the  Pont  au  Foin. 

A  covered  vehicle,  opening  behind,  and  somewhat  like  a  modem 
deer-cart,  was  waiting  on  the  quay,  with  some  armed  attendants. 
The  arrival  of  the  prisoner  was  evidently  expected.  By  the  direc- 
tion of  Swnte-Croix  he  was  carefullv  searched  by  the  guard,  and 
everything  being  taken  from  him,  he  was  placed  in  the  vehicle, 
whither  lus  captor  also  followed  him.  The  doors  were  then  closed, 
and  the  men  with  torches  placing  themselves  at  the  sides  and  in 
front  of  the  vehicle,  the  cortege  moved  on. 

It  waa  a  rough  journey,  then,  to  make  from  the  Seine  to  the  Bas- 
tile;  and  it  would  have  been  made  in  perfect  darkness  but  for  the 
lights  and  cressets  of  the  watch.  For  the  night  was  advancing ;  the 
lanthoma  in  the  windows  had  burnt  out,  or  been  extinguished;  and 
the  tall  glooming  bouses,  which  rose  on  either  side  of  the  Rue 
Geoffry  l^uiier,  by  which  thoroughfare  they  left  the  river  side,  threw 
the  road  into  still  deeper  obscurity,  their  only  lights  being  observable 
in  the  windows  high  up,  where  some  industrious  artisan  was  late  at 
work.    A  rude  smoky  lamp  hung  frmn  the  iDterior  of  the  vehicle, 
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and,  by  its  g^eaia,  Ssinte-Croix  wu  watcbing  bit  prUoner  in  ulence. 
At  length  Exili  spoke— 

"  You  have  been  play ing  a  deep  game ;  and  thii  time  Fortune  fa- 
vours yon.  But  you  took  her  aa  the  discarded  mistreu  of  many 
others  •  and  she  will  in  turn  jilt  you." 

"Say  rather  we  have  both  Btru^led  for  her,  and  you  lost  her  by 
TOur  own  incautious  proceedingi,"  replied  SaintC'Croix.  "  We  were 
both  at  the  brink  of  a  gnlf,  on  a  frail  precipice,  where  the  fall  of  one 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  other.  You  are  now  my  victim ; 
to-morrow  I  might  have  been  yours." 

"  And  whence  comes  the  UUre-de-caehet  9" 

"  From  those  who  have  the  power  to  give  it.  Had  you  been  more 
guarded  in  your  speech  on  tne  carrefour  to-day,  you  might  have 
again  practised  on  tne  credulity  of  the  dupes  that  surrounded  you." 

"For  what  term  is  nxy  imprisonment?" 

"  During  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  Police ;  and  that  may  de- 
pend upon  mine.  Our  secrets  are  too  terrible  for  both  to  be  free  at 
once.  You  should  not  have  let  me  know  that  you  thought  me  in 
your  power." 

"Has  every  notion  of  honour  departed  fhim  you  ?"  asked  Exili. 

"H<»our!"  replied  Sainte-Croix,  with  a  short  contemptuoui 
laugh;  "honour!  and  between  such  as  we  have  become.  How 
could  yon  expect  honour  to  influence  me,  when  we  have  so  long  de- 
spised it — when  it  is  but  a  bubble  name  with  the  petty  gamesters 
of  the  world — the  watchword  of  cowardice  fearing  (letectionP  " 

There  was  a  halt  in  the  progress  of  the  carriage  as  it  now  arrived 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Bastille.  Then  came  the  challenge  and  the 
answer ;  the  creaking  of  the  chains  that  let  down  the  huge  draw- 
bridge upon  the  edge  of  the  outer  court ;  and  the  hollow  rumbling 
of  the  wheels  over  its  timber.  It  stopped  at  the  inner  portal ;  and 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  the  governor  waited  at  the  carriage  to 
receive  the  new  prisoner. 

But  few  words  were  exchanged.  The  signature  of  the  Ullrede' 
cachet  once  recognised  was  all  that  was  required,  and  Exili  was  or- 
dered to  descend.  He  turned  to  Sainte-Croix  As  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  gate,  and  with  a  withering  expression  of  revenge  and  baf- 
fled anger,  exclaimed, 

"  You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands  at  present.  Before  the 
year  is  out  my  turn  will  have  arrived.     Bemeraberl" 
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OU  and  wmhig  jeaXf 
Thoa  art  in  Ajr  bier, 

UHt*nin|[  to  ikj  Iraorn*  [ 
Harii  r  thy  katU  ii  ringing ; 
Hark  1  tbj  dirga  ia  unging  j 

Stull  WB  joy  or  monm  1 

To  tba  ions  of  cartli 
Littlo  joy  or  minU 

Wai  thy  lioan.  Old  Year ! 
For  tlis  gaycit  imile 
Shoot  but  to  btguile, 

FoUow-d  by  a  tear. 

Thou  didit  cnnm  tbe  bride, 
la  her  baauty  i  pride. 

With  a  mourninfr  wreath  ; 
Thou  did*t  whelm  tbe  tirare 
In  the  'darli,  tM  wbtb — 

Chilling  wave  oC  death  I 


Thon  didtt  take  tbe  babe, 
Iwd'it  it  in  tbe  grare, 
Daik  and  lonely  thwe! 


Thine  'twat  to  deMray 
Many  a  bMtrt-abrinedJoy 

Id  thy  ooune,  Uld  Year  I 
Carsi  and  lorrowi  thronging. 
Vain  and  lu^teleu  longing 

Mark'd  thy  progi'Mi  here  ! 

Sadd'ninB  thougfati  are  then  : 
E'en  theleafleu  tnat 

SeamM  too  fait  to  fade  ; 
Sinoa  In  ipriu-tide  bovr, 
OUdd'ning  d^e  and  bower 

With  their  leafy  ihade. 

Moral  tad  we  hcnr 
From  [he  diMing  year, 

A*  ha  pawBth  by ; 
Hope  It  but  a  beam ; 
lain  i>  but  a  dnam. 

Evermore  we  >igh. 

Who  would  covet  life. 
Scene  of  endleai  atrirc 

From  tbe  hour  of  birth  I 
H^>py  he  whoae  )«ara, 
Mark'd  by  grief  aud  tean, 

SooneEi  doae  on  earth  I 


aHSwEa  or  1 

Mortal  I  why  repine  ? 
'Twa*  a  Fewer  divine 

Bade  tbe  paialng  dood 
Dim  thine  hour  of  gtadnesi. 
Folding  all  in  ladneu 

Wf£  itt  nmumful  ihroud. 

Had  I  power  to  *ave 
From  Uie  yawning  grave. 

When  'twaa  Heaven**  decree  ? 
Tiiali  meant  to  prove 
Patience,  troth,  and  love, 

Hercy  teot  to  thee  1 

I  have  icatlcr'd  Bowen 
O'er  the  fleeting  hours 
In  their  ceeieleH  flow  ;. 


Joy  with  aorrow  blending, 

Slirth  and  gl- ' ^^-- 

Toewihh 

Hope,  with  rainbow  hue. 
Casta  it*  glory,  too, 

O'er  the  darkeit  hour  ; 
And  the  wearied  breast 
Found  ■  peaceful  reit 

In  Beligioo'i  power. 

To  the  boundleai  lea 
Of  eternity, 

'Ere  I  vlng  my  flight  i 
Breathe  ■  kind  fat«well ; 
Softly  ring  my  knell ; 

Fart  we  friendl  to>nIgbt. 
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THE  FETE  OP  PETERHOPF. 

BY  MBB.  BOMBB. 

Pbbbaps  no  spectacle  >o  strikuig  can  W  offered  to  tbe  observation 
of  a  stranger  in  Rnsaia  as  the  fSte  which  is  annDftUr  g;iven  b^  the  Em- 
peror at  the  palace  of  Peterhoff',  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  con- 
sort, the  Empress  Alexandra.  It  differs  totsliy  from  all  other  court- 
festivals,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  indiriduals  of  all  classes  and  nations 
of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  A  line  of  demarcation,  however,  has  been 
laid  down,  calculated  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  contact  of  the  po- 
pulace with  the  higher  classes ;  for,  while  the  people  are  admitted 
promiscuonsly  to'the  eardens,  the  interior  of  the  palace  is  reserved  for 
the  court  and  the  lonted  guests  of  the  imperial  family.  Althongh  the 
entertainment  professes  to  be  a  masked  ball,  no  masks  are  worn,  nor  is 
there  actually  any  dancing.  The  only  approach  to  a  masquerade  con- 
sists in  every  gentleman  admitted  to  the  interiur  of  the  palace  being 
obliged  to  carry  a  black  domino  on  his  arm,  as  the  symbol  of  his  being 
an  invited  guest. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Russia  some  few  years  ago,  I  considered  myself 
fortunate  in  having  reached  St.  Petersburg  just  in  time  to  attend  the 
fete  of  Peterboff,  for  which  the  English  charKe-d'sflaires  had  moat 
obligingly  provided  tickets  of  admission  for  myself  and  my  party.  The 
palace  of  Peterboff,  once  the  favourite  residence  of  the  unfortunate 
£mperoT  Peter,  is  seated  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about 
twenty'four  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  and,  6vm  its  gardens  and 
water- works,- has  obtained  the  designation  of  "the  Versailles  of  the 
North."  It  is  approached  from  St.  Petersburg  most  expeditiously  by 
■ea,  and  accordingly,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  we  embarked  in  one  of 
Baird's  English  steamers,  and  landed  at  Peterfaoff  at  ten  o'clock. 

We  reached  the  state-rooms  of  the  palace  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  fSte.  -  The  apartments  were  slready  filled 
with  a  brilliant  crowd,  representing  the  various  nattona  reunited  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Czar,  all  wearing  their  national  costume.  There 
were  Oeoi^ans,  remarkable  for  their  dark,  expressive  faces,  and  their 
loDg-cut  oriental  eyes,  dressed  in  ka/iant  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  caps  lined 
witb  sable ;  and  one  of  their  sovereign  princesses  was  clad  in  flowing 
white  robes,  with  a  high  transparent  white  cap,  from  which  depended 
a  long  white  veil,  that  nearly  enveloped  her  person.  There  were  two 
Calmuck  chiefs  and  one  Calmnck  lady,  whose  conotenAices  were  of 
that  peculiar  stamp  which  one  sees  delineated  upon  China  tea-pots, 
their  Tartar  vestments  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  natives  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Officers  of  the  Emperor's  Circassian  guard,  in  chain- 
armour  and  steel-chain  morions,  armed  with  yataeliana  and  bows  and 
arrows,  were  conspicuous.  Then  there  were  Persians,  with  their  high 
block  lambskin  caps,  and  their  long  robes  of  costly  cachmire  and  bro- 
caded silk ;  Armenians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  and,  of 
course,  every  description  of  Russian  costume  and  uniform.  The  coup 
d'mt  produced  by  this  brilliant  multitude  assembled  in  those  cilded 
saloons,  amidst  a  blaze  of  light  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed,  is  not 
to  be  described.  A  militarv  band,  stationed  in  each  room,  performed 
fat  tnm  soma  wild  and  plaintive  Russian  melodies,  until  at  once  the 
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nrioiu  beads  Uended  into  c»e  trinmpluBt  nutial  rtnin ;  and  tbe 
fiildiB(;-^iMrm  at  tb«  upper  end  erf'  the  stats-mite  beiog  at  the  same 
moment  thrawn  open,  the  imperial  haHj,  foUowed  by  ue  cxmit,  the 
mioisteis  e£  state,  and  the  fbrogn  ambassadors,  made  their  appearance, 
and  travel  at-d  the  soite  of  rooma  to  the  meaaore  of  a  stately  Polonaiae. 
The  Emperar  led  the  way,  Kiriiig  hia  hand  to  the  Prinoess  Frederick 
of  Oraagv  (the  Em|vess's  suter),  and  then  followed  the  Empress,  led 
by  ber  ddeat  son;  aftennrda  came  the  yonng  Grand  Dndiesses, 
Mired  with  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Oldenbnr^ ;  and  the  Princes  of  the  Emini^  the  ministen, 
snd  ambassadora  with  their  soitee,  eaoh  oondactii^  a  lady,  closed  the 
glittering  cortige. 

Aa  the  Emperor  adTaaeed,  the  crowd  respeotfnllj  ftU  back,  leaving 
ample  space  tat  the  brilliant  praoesaian  to  pass.  He  wore  the  scarlet 
aniiivm  of  the  Empress's  regiment  of  Garde*  ChtwtUert,  in  honour  of 
her  Majestf,  aa  did  his  son  the  Caarowitach,  and  hia  nephew  the  Dnke 
(^Oldenbn^.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  waa  then  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  in  the  rerf  aenlth  of  bi^  unrivalled  beatitT>  He  united  to  the 
noblest  stature  a  symmetry  oi  form,  and  a  graceful  bearing,  which  are 
seldom  the  characteristics  of  very  tall  men.  His  countenance,  bright 
and  intellectual,  bore  no  traces  of  haman  passion  or  human  weakness, 
in  its  calm  and  sevne  beauty ;  and  his  whole  person  presented  the 
most  perfect  type  of  royalty.  Without  a  shade  of  haogbtiness  on  his 
brow,  be  lookra  as  one  bom  to  command. 

Hie  Empress,  althoueh  not  inhniting  all  the  beanty  of  her  mother, 
the  celebrated  Queen  oi  Prussia,  poeseesed  a  plessing  and  interesting 
countenance,  with  a  gracefnl  figure.  She  appeared,  however,  less 
yoathfiil  than  her  imperial  consort.  The  CsaTowitsCh  figured  most 
appropriately  by  the  side  of  his  fair  mother  aa  her  ckevaUer  tthonittttr  ; 
the  voung  Grand  Duchesses  followed,  attractively  and  becomingly  at- 
tired in  spotless  white.* 

At  every  tour  of  the  rooms  the  Emperor  changed  partners,  so  that 
in  turns  he  gave  his  hand  to  each  lady  included  in  the  Polonaise,  still 
maintaining,  however,  the  leading  place,  snd  still  followed  by  the 
Empress.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  place  we  occupied  so  often, 
aa  to  give  ns  an  opportnnity  of  esamining  them  in  the  minntest  man- 
ner ;  and  it  waa  during  one  of  those  evolutionB  that  my  attention  waa 
attracted  towards  a  lady  who,  until  she  had  thus  become  the  partner  of 
his  Majesty,  bad,  like  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  passed  unobserved  by  me. 
Her  appearance  was  nevertheless  so  remarkable,  and  her  beanty  so 
peculiar  and  striking,  that  I  felt  convinced  she  must  be  a  stranger, 

"  Tbe  lorely  faoiiJj  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  comiiting  ol  four  loni  and  threa 
daugbten,  were  brougtit  up  from  the  cradle  byEnglfih  nunes  and  gorernctteg, 
UDder  the  lupnintendencA  of  sn  old  Scotchwomin,  irho  was  under-Dune  to  the 
prwent  Bmpvror  in  hii  infancy.  Tliii  individual  held  the  ranlc  of  a  gtntnU  nffleer, 
{tor  ersTTtUDg  in  Runia  ll  mesinnd  bjr  a  militar)'  icale^  snd  had  boen  dcomvted 
with  (bs  ordirof  St.  Andrew,  eonobled,  and  enricbtd,  Thii  woman,  nsvertbelesi, 
came  a  ban-lensd  lervant-girl  to  Rusna,  lome  Gve-and- fifty  yean  a^  vitb  a 
Sootcb  trader's  flimily,  who  turned  ber  adrift  In  St,  Felenburg.  A  Inckjr  chance 
|>nicaTad  her  the  sitnation  of  under  nuriery-maid  in  tbe  Emperor  Paul'a  fkmitf, 
#bD  dia  waa  placed  al»Dt  the  penon  of  tb*  preisnt  Bmpenir,  to  teaeh  bim  to 

■   ---•■■•    gj(  attsdussnt  for  ber  waa  ao  fraat,  that  when  he  mairied  be 

■ r  sttsMiahment,  where  tbt  '---  ^ ■■  - 

i«  of  Tsnh  to  her  pretent  oi 
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probably  the  wife  of  one  of  the  foreign  miniiten.  She  was  tallf  and 
beaatifulty  fbrmed,  with  a  moet  lovely  countenance,  oriental  in  its 
cast,  aerioiiB  and  dignified,  but  fnll  of  sweetness.  Her  complexion  was 
of  that  clear  paleness  which  shows  to  snch  advantage  by  candle-light, 
ber  hair  of  the  hue  and  lustre  of  jet,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  fringed 
with  those  long,  thick,  black  lashes,  which  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
among  Europeans,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Georgian  women. 
She  was  attired  with  exquisite,  but  costly  simplicity,  in  a  dress 
of  India  muslin,  and  the  only  ornament  worn  by  her  was  a  wreath  of 
ivy  leaves,  composed  of  emeralds,  encircling  her  braided  hair.  In  the 
midst  of  the  feathers,  and  diamonds,  and  satins,  and  flowers  of  the 
Parisian  toilettes  tlist  fluttered  around,  she  looked  like  a  muse  that 
had  descended  for  a  moment  into  the  midst  of  the  gay  scene  to  fling 
the  charm  of  poetry  over  it ;  and,  while  every  other  fece  wore  conven- 
tional smiles,  or  nnshed  triumphant  whenever  the  sovereign's  eye 
glanced  on  them,  hers  alone  preserved  its  calm  end  cold  equanimity, 
even  in  the  supreme  moment  which  bad  caused  some  to  blush,  and 
some  to  tremble,  and  others  to  look  inexpressibly  grand,  and  ali  to 
appear  ill  at  ease  whenever  it  fell  to  their  turn — I  mean  when,  hand 
in  hand  with  her  imperial  master,  she  for  a  brief  space  took  pre- 
cedence of  oil  that  was  noblest  in  the  empire,  and  became  with  that 
august  personage  "  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes."  She  looked  as 
though  her  mind  could  neither  be  dazsled  nor  captivated  by  such 
scenes  ;  and  there  was  a  pensive  abstraction  in  her  countenance,  whiclt 
led  me  to  fancy  that  her  heart  was  not  in  tbem,  and  that  her  thoughts 
even  then  had  wandered  far  away. 

I  eagerly,  but  fruitlessly,  inquired  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
stranger,  and  soon  afterwards  I  lost  sight  of  ber;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
Polonaise  was  over,  the  imperial  family  went  to  supper  in  an  apart- 
ment, from  which  all  but  their  immediate  party  were  excluded ;  and 
we  took  that  opportunity  of  descending  to  the  gardens,  where  a 
scene  of  magic  splendour  burst  upon  our  view.  Amidst  columns,  py- 
ramids, and  walls  of  fire,  the  innumerable  fountains  of  those  terraced 
gardens  throwing  their  waters  high  into  the  air,  and  catching  the 
reflection  of  the  surrounding  blase,  produced  the  effect  of  showers  of 
topazes  falling  in  all  directions ;  while  their  murmuring  sounds 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  mutiic  that  issued  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Babel-like  bum  of  the  multitude  gathered  toge- 
ther in  that  scene  of  enchantment.  A  light  stronger  and  brighter 
than  that  of  day  shed  a  sort  of  supernatural  lustre  upon  the  variety  of 
European  and  Asiatic  costumes  and  uniforms  that  circulated  among 
alleys  walled  in  witb^wbat  appeared  to  be  sheets  of  flame ;  and  I  should 
have  fancied  myself  transported  to  fuiry-Iand,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
odour  of  tallow  emitted  from  the  myriad  lamps,  which  reminded  me, 
unpleasantly  enough,  that  I  was  in  the  country  of  which  that  unsa- 
voury mateiial  furms  the  staple  commodity.  Not  had  the  creature- 
comforts  of  the  people  been  neglected.  In  the  gardens  tents  were 
pitched,  where  tea  (the  never-failing  beverage  throughout  Russia),  and 
a  variety  of  more  substantial  reftesbments,  were  plentifully  distri- 
buted. 

When  the  court  had  supped,  a  cavalcade  of  thirty  open  carria^, 
called  ligftt,  drew  up  to  Uie  grand  entrance  of  the  fulace,  and  the  im- 
perial family  with  their  suites,  and  the  fortign  amoassadors,  get  into 
them,  and  were  driven  round  the  park  and  gudens  to  see  the  iQDmina* 
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tJoiu,  &nd  to  AoV  themielves  to  thou  \rbo  had  not  been  admlttsd  to 
tlie  palace.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the  eDtertainment ;  and,  aa  bood  u 
it  wu  orer,  we  betook  ourselves  again  to  the  steamer,  which  we  found 
cwn  more  crowded  than  it  had  been  in  our  passage  to  Peterhoff.  But, 
although  the  wind  was  propitions  for  a  return,  and  the  aea  imooth,  we 
mored  on  but  slowly.  There  was  no  steam  to  impel  us  ontrard ;  for  the 
Scotch  economy  of  the  proprietor  had  ordained  tnat  the  fires  should  be 
»lloired  to  go  out.  The  time  did  not,  however,  appear  long  to  mf. 
Among  the  passengers  was  General  Y ,  with  whom  we  hM  previ- 
ously been  acquainted,  and  who,  being  an  excellent  raconteur,  amused 
lis  with  anecdotes  of  many  of  the  personages  whom  we  had  seen  that 
night.  Of  course  I  did  not  omit  to  question  him  about  the  lady  whose 
Gonnteoonce  and  mien  bad  made  such  an  impression  on  me.  I  minutely 
described  her  person  and  attire,  and  conclnaed  by  expressing  my  con- 
viction that  she  could  not  be  a  Ruisian. 

"  Yon  mean  the  Countess  A  '  ,"  said  the  old  General ;  "  she  is, 
nevertheless,  a  Rassian,  the  daughter  of  a  Cossack  general,  and  the 
widow  of  B  Muscovite  noble,  witii  whom  I  was  once  well  acqaeinted, 
and  she  haa  never  to  my  knowledge  quitted  Russia  for  a  day.  The 
history  of  her  marriage  is  quite  a  romance,  and  when  you  hare  heard 
it,  you  will  be  able  to  account  for  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  to  connect  its  pensive  character  with  the  events  which 
have  conferred  on  her  so  painful  a  celebrity. 

"About  fif^en  years  ago,  the  young  Count  A  ,  at  that  time  a 
lieatenant  in  a  regiment  of  the  Emperor's  guard  in  earrison  at  St. 
Petersbnig,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Moscow,  having  in  the  Hush  of  youth  manifested  symptoms  of  insub- 
ordinalion,  was  sent  by  way  of  corrective  to  the  Caucasus,  to  do  duty 
there  for  two  years.  The  nature  of  thb  service  U  most  severe,  the 
country  being  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  destitute  of  all  resource  ; 

and  to  yonng  A ,  the  spoiled  child  of  a  doating  mother,  brought  up 

in  almost  A^atic  luxury,  and  but  lately  the  beau  gargon  of  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  8t.  Petersburg,  it  appeared  little  less  dreadful  than  an 
exile  to  Siberia  itself.  As  a  mark  of  &vour  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
grace, he  had  been  received  as  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Russian  lines,  an  old  general  of  Cossacks  from  the 
Donsky  country,  whose  head-quarters  were  established  at  Wladi  Cau- 
casus ;  and  from  him  and  bis  fumily  Count  A received  that  patri- 

arcbal  hospitality  which  characterises  the  primitive  Sclavonian  races  ; 
and  the  A^nk  and  aimple  cordiality  with  which  it  was  offered  compen- 
sated in  some  d^ree  ior  the  absence  of  those  elegances  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  indispensable.  The  old  General 
was  a  rough,  unsophitticated  soldier ;  he  had  passed  all  his  life  among 
his  wild  Cossacks,  and  had  often  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  bad  never 
but  once  appeared  at  court,  and  that  was  after  returning  from  the 
taking  of  Paris  by  the  Allied  Armies  in  1814. 

"  Gmtrary  to  the  cnstom  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  Rnssian  is  the 
language  least  heard  even  in  Russian  houses,  and  scarcely  anything 
but  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian,  are  spoken  by  the  foreign 
servants  of  which  our  great  establishments  are  composed,  no  member  of 
General  P     ■  -'a  family  could  understand  any  other  language  than 

their  own ;  Count  A ,  who  had  groivn  quite  disused  to  Russian  in  the 

Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues  that  prevails  in  St.  Petersburg,  folt  as 
though  he  had  been  transported  to  some  foreign  land,  when  fomiliar 
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anmad  him.  His  othw  antl-nBtionsl  tastea  were  eqnalfy  thwRrted,  for 
the  homekemiag  of  tbe  General  wm,  Hlte  the '  lannsga  of  the  honse- 
liold,  purely  Raulaii ;  plenty  preaided  as  his  board,  but  in  the  coarse 
tana  which  has  loBg  dn«e  b«n  btfoiahed  from  the  elegant  Ubles  of  the 

" General  P  ■■■  ■  was  a  widower.  He  had  married  b  natire  of  the 
ether  ride  of  the  CsoeanUiWhodied  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  hia  fttinily 
conriated  of  four  sons,  all  senring  in  the  Cossaek  regiment  which  he 
had  tonaerlj  commanded]  and  (in  only  daughter,  who,  at  the  timd 
Count  A—  became  domeaticated  nnder  hia  roof,  was  scarcely  fifteen 
yearn  of  age,  quite  an  unformed  gir),  bet  already  the  living  image 
of  her  Oeo^ui  mother.  Althongh  advancing  towards  womanhot^, 
the  young  Elinbeth  waa  still  looked  npoM  in  her  family  em  a  child,  and 
treated  by  her  father  and  brothers  more  as  their  plaything  than  their 
companion.  Her  education  had  beenmnch  ne^ected,  and  she  was  de- 
ficient in  eren  the  common  acquirements  of  French  and  music ;  she 
had  been  soSered  to  grow  up  in  the  sEtvage  r^on  where  she  had  first 
seen  the  light,  like  a  wild  flower,  untended  and  uncared  for;  but,  like 
many  a  wild  fiower  which  surpasses  in  beauty  and  sweetness  the  gar' 
den's  pride,  her  native  choTm  asserted  itself  despite  the  absence  of  all 

cultiratioa ;  and  the  firet  time  Count  A saw  her  perform  the 

characteristic  dances  of  her  country  to  the  wild  music  of  a  Cossack 
chorus,  he  thou^t  he  had  never  beheld  in  the  courtly  circles  of  St. 
Peterabut^  anything  so  captivating  aS  that  untutored,  child-like  girl. 

"As  a  resource  against  ennui,  A-——  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  improvement  of  Elisabeth's  education  ;  be  taught  her  French, 
German,  and  music;  and  anch  was  her  aptitude  !n  learning,  that  in 
little  more  than  s  year  the  fAVt  pupil  knew  as  mudi  as  her  youthful 
master  did.  The  danger  of  such  an  intimate  association  between  A 
guileless  and  beautlfnl .  girl  and  a  handsome  dissipated  yonng  man, 
would  have  been  evident  to  any  parent  possessed  of  more  worldly  wis- 
dom than  General  P ;  but  with  a  blindness  which  sprang  from  his 

own  honest  and  loyal  nature,  the  old  &ther  continued  to  leave  them 
constantly  tt^ether,  and  isolated  from  all  other  society,  long  after 
A had  discovered  that  the  unformed  girl  had  ripened  into  a  fas- 
cinating woman,  and  that  bis  manner  to  Elizabeth  had  changed  from 
the  playful  authority  of  the  self-constituted  preceptor,  to  the  tender 
deference  of  the  aspiring  lover  ;  while  the  sportive  familiarity  of  Eliz- 
abeth had  softened  into  a  blushing  reserve,  which  would  have  aroused 
the  apprehensions  of  a  keener  observer  than  her  father  as  to  the  state 
of  her  neart,  and  tbe  fact  of  a  warmer  sentiment  than  friendship  exist- 
ing between  her  and  the  Count.  Had  her  brothers  been  at  home,  tbe 
secret  of  the  lovers  would  have  been  soon  discovered ;  but  tbey  were  in 
the  Ukraine  with  their  regiment,  and  there  wsS  no  judicious  friend 
near  Elisabeth  to  warn  her  against  tbe  imprudence  of  encoaraging  a 
passion  for  one  whose  elevated  rank  and  great  worldly  possessions  would 
prove  a  certun  barrier  to  his  union  with  the  portionless  daughter  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  So  that,  with  nothing  to  counteract  her  lover's  in- 
Huetice  over  her  mind,  and  no  check  upon  that  holy  conlidence  of  a 

J  oung  and  pure  heart,  which  too  often,  alas!  leads  tothetuin  of  the 
nnocence  Irom  whence  it  springs,  Elizabeth  walked  blindly  towards 

the  predpice  to  which  A was  sradually  conducting  her,   nor 

dreamed  of  harm  until  too  lateto  guard  against  it. 
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'  Time  wore  oa,  and  tlie  two  yean  allotted  lor  Conot  A  '  '■  «• 
tirement  hsTiog  expiredj  lie  prepared  to  quit  Wladi  Caucaans  for  Mos* 
eow,  where  he  had  obtained  permiiaion  to  viait  his  mother  before 
teaumiiig  hia  militarj  dodea  at  St.  Petenbsrg.  The  despair  of  Elisa- 
beth at  tliis  aeparadon  would  have  betrayed  her  secret)  bad  not  A— > 
Bootbed  ber  anguish  by  persuading  lier  that  his  sole  motive  for  proceed- 
ing to  Moaeow  was  to  obtain  bis  motber's  consent  to  their  marriage, 
aiM  that  the  moment  be  bad  obtained  her  coacnrreBoe,  be  would  re* 
turn  to  the  Caucasus,  and  fbrmally  demand  her  band  of  the  General. 
Nor  was  this  a  deliberate  deeeption  on  bis  part ;  he  quitted  her  with 
the  firm  intention  of  soon  claiming  ber  as  his  bride,  and  be  lored  ber 
sufficiently  to  denre  that  erent  as  ardently  as  she  did  beraelf-  But 
unfortunately  he  was  of  a  character  easily  to  be  led  away  by  those 
aroniid  him,  and  bit  best  intentions  too  of^  yielded  to  the  infiuenoe 
of  new  impressions;  ho  that  when  once  removed  &om  the  sphere  of 
Elizabeth's  fascinatitai,  and  witbia  reach  of  bis  mother's  dominion,  he 
suffered  worldly  considerations  to  supplant  the  bonounble  feelings 
with  which  be  had  quitted  Wladi  Caucasus,  and  plunged  into  the  dia- 
sipations  of  Moscow  with  an  ardour  to  which  hia  two  years'  banishment 
gave  an  additional  nst.  He  had  indeed  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the 
explanation  with  the  Coantess,  whidi  was  to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  engagement  with  Eliaabetb,  bnt  his  wishes  had  met  with  the  most 
uncompromising  opposition  on  her  part,  ooupled  howerer,  with  an  in- 
dulgence in  all  other  respects,  calculated  to  give  ber  the  greatest  as- 
cendancy over  him.  From  day  to  day  some  new  enjoyment  was  de* 
vised  for  him  by  ber,  and  as  encb  day  glided  by,  the  recollection  of  the 
patriarchal  dwelling  which  bnt  so  lately  bad  bounded  all  his  hopes  and 
wiahea,  and  the  lovely  image  of  the  expectant  and  too-coofiding  being 
who  bad  placed  ber  honour  and  happiness  in  bis  bands,  grew  fainter 
and  less  freqnent;    while  the  dtarms  of  a  certain  young  Princess 

Olga  D (a  beauty  and  a  heiress,  whom  his  mother  had  long  fixed 

upon  as  the  future  wife  of  ber  son)  usurped  the  gentler  memories  of 
the  <dd  Cossack's  home. 

"Afeanwhtle  Elisabeth  trustingly  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  ber 
lover's  promises,  but  months  rolled  on,  and  no  tidings  of  him  came.  A 
perceptible  change  bad  taken  place  in  the  young  girl's  appearance] 
ner  spirits  hod  become  languid  and  broken,  and  ber  health  was  evi- 
dently failing,  although  no  complaint  ever  passed  her  lips.  The  Gene- 
ral alarmed  by  these  indications  of  early  decay,  and  tracing  their  com- 
mencement to  the  period  of  A 's  departure,  was  aroused  too  late  to 

a  suspicion  that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  ber  malady,  and  closely 
questioned  her  on  the  subject.  For  a  length  of  time  EHxabeth  evaded 
all  his  endeavours  to  draw  the  truth  from  ber,  bnt  at  last,  all  reaaoo- 
able  hope  that  her  lover  intended  to  act  bonoorablv  towards  her  having 
fled,  and  feeling  that  further  concealment  would  soon  be  impossible, 
she  oast  herself  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  her  father's  feet,  and  revealed 
to  him  that  Count  A—--,  had  seduced  her  under  a  promise  of  mar* 
!,  and  that  she  would  soon  became  a  mother. 

_i  in  the  first  bnrst  of  indignant  feeling.  General  P 
breathed  only  vengeance  against  the  destroyer  of  bis  diild,  and  would 
bave  spurned  as  unworthy  to  enter  into  his  family,  the  man  who  had 
basely  requited  the  rites  of  hospltalitv,  by  bringinff  miserv  and  disbft* 
nonr  to  the  roof  Uiat  had  sheltCKd  bun,  yet  family  conaiderations  in- 
dnged  him  to  adopt  man  prudential  meaaoEes,  and  be  therefore  wrote 
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to  Count  A iternly  requiring  him  to  make  iniUnt  repantion  §ai 

tbc  evil  be  liad  occasioneci,  by  fulfilling  liis  engagement  with  Elica- 
beth.  No  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter,  and  the  General,  donblf 
outraged  by  this  contemptuous  Bilence,  then  wrote  to  his  four  ions  r^ 
quiring  them  all  immediately  to  repair  to  Wladj  Caucasui  upon  busi- 
ness which  would  admit  of  no  delay. 

"  They  came ;  and  their  father  having  divulged  to  them  the  history 
ttf  their  sister's  wrongs,  ended  by  sayins,  'My  sons,  my  first  itnpnise 

upon  ascertaining  the  extent  of  Count  A- 's  heartless  villany  was 

to  fly  at  once  to  Moscow  and  force  him  to  give  me  the  satiafaction  of 
shedding  his  blood ;  bnt  the  thought  that  my  poor  stricken  child  has 
no  efficient  protector  but  her  old  father,  has  deterred  me  from  that 
nutural  course,  for  should  I  fitll  in  a  meeting  with  her  seducer,  she 
would  be  left  alone  in  the  world  with  her  shame.  I  must  not  abandon 
her  in  this  extremity ;  and,  therefore,  into  your  bands  do  I  commit  the 
task  of  avenging  her  honour.'  Then  leading  them  to  the  chamber  of 
Elizabeth,  he  approacbed  the  couch  upon  which  she  lay  stretched,  re- 
duced by  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and 
pointing  to  ber  worn  and  woe-begone  countenance,  adjured  them  in  a 
trelnulaua  whisper,  to  spare  her  by  refraining  from  all  reproach. 

"The  four  young  men  stepped  quickly  ^rward,  and,  surrounding 
the  bed,  they  removed  their  sister'a  handa  from  her  face,  which  she  had 
hastily  sought  to  conceal  at  their  approach,  and  as  thev  each  in  turn 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  flushing  cmeek,  the  three  eldest  exclaimed, 

" '  Courage,  Elisabeth  Mikailowna,'  (Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mi- 
chael,) '  you  shall  be  avenged  I' 

"  But  Ivan,  the  youngest,  aod  the  one  she  best  loved,  whispered  aa 
he  tenderly  kiaaed  the  tears  from  her  eyea,  'Elisabeth  DiuMnka'  (my 
soul,)  '  weep  no  more ;  you  shall  be  consoled  I' 

"  And  Elisabeth,  caatiug  herself  upon  his  breast,  murmured,  'Oh, 
Ivan,  my  brother,  let  no  harm  befel  htm  !  " 

"  When  the  brothers  withdrew  from  their  sister's  presence  it  was 
settled  that  one  of  them  should  forthwith  proceed  to  Aloscow  to  bring 
Count  A  -■  to  account  for  bis  delinquency,  and  an  amicable  dispute 
sroae  between  them  as  to  which  of  the  four  should  be  chosen  fbr  that 
mission,  the  eldest  warmly  asserting  his  right  of  seniority  to  represent 
the  family,  and  the  others  aa  warmly  combating  that  argument.  Their 
father  ended  the  dispute  by  deciding  that  they  should  draw  lots  for 

frecedence,  and  that  should  he  to  whom  the  first  number  fall  perish  in 
is  encounter  with  A ,  he  should  be  reploced  by  the  next  in  sue* 

cession,  and  so  on  until  the  Count  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for 
his  baseness. 

"It  fell  to  Ivan's  lot,  to  vindicate  the  family  honour,  and  within  an 
hour  after  thnt  point  had  been  settled,  he  wo*  in  a  kibitka  on  the  road 
to  Moscow,  accompanied  only  by  a  servant  of  the  Oeneral'a,  and  in- 
tending to  travel  night  and  day  without  a  pause.  During  this  rapid 
journey  he  had  ample  time  to  revolve  in  his  own  mind  the  surest  me- 
thod of  effecting  a  meeting  with  Count  A — --  without  any  person  but 
himself  and  his  adversary  being  privy  to  the  affair :  for,  aware  of  the 
extreme  rigour  with  which  duelling  is  punished  by  the  Rosaian  laws, 

he  felt  asnired  that  were  the  famiW  of  A to  obtain  any  snspiciwi 

of  the  motive  that  brought  him  to  Moscow,  they  would  not  scruple  to 
preveDt  the  meetiogt  and  by  their  interest  cauae  the  challenger  to  be 
sent  from  tlie  pkce  under  arrett.    It  waa,  therefore,  incnmb^t  nptm 
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him  to  take  Lis  measnrea  with  the  ntmost  precaution ;  and  he  wu  atlll 
divided  betireen  the  expediency  of  writine  to  Count  A  ■  upon  hit 
arriTsl,  or  at  once  seelcing  an  interview  with  him,  without  an?  previeua 
announcement,  when  the  gorgeous  domes  and  cupolas  of  Afo*cow, 
cliutering  in  the  air,  burst  upon  hia  view  in  their  dazzling  rariety  of 
green,  rennilion,  and  ultra-marine,  covered  with  goldun  stara. 

"  Chance,  which  had  decided  that  Ivan  P should  liecome  tlie 

avenger  of  hia  iister's  honour,  again  came  to  hia  aid,  and  settled  at  his 
very  entrance  intothe  city  the  question  that  had  agitated  him  tfarongh- 

oDt  the  journey.     He  haa  never  aeen  Count  A ,  but  the  letters  of 

Elisabeth  dnnng  the  eailiest  period  of  bis  sojourn  at  Wladi  Caucasus 
had  been  filled  with  descriptiona  of  her  young  and  noble  preceptor, 
and  among  other  particulars,  she  bad  specified  a  personal  peculiarity 
which,  although  it  might  appear  to  common  minds  as  a  defect,  assumed 
to  her  romantic  and  enthusiastic  imagination  a  character  superior  tp 
that  of  mere  physical  beauty — something  heroic,  that  served  to  distin- 
gniah  him  fromtheherd  of  wdl-loohing  and  well-dressed  military  flutter- 
ers.  In  the  single  campaignhe  had  made  against  therevolteil  Circass- 
ians, A had  received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head  which  had  well-nigh 

proved  fataL  With  great  difficulty  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  that  wonnd,  and  without  any  personal  disfigurement ;  but  still,  it 
had  left  an  indelible  mark ;  for,  although  the  acar  itself  was  concealed 
by  his  clustering  chesnnt  locks,  the  hair  npon  the  injured  spot  had 
turned  oompletdy  white.  The  strange  contrast  formed  bj^  this  broad 
line  of  silver  amidst  the  gulden  brown  curls  that  covered  his  handsome 
head  was  the  first  thing  that  caught  the  attention  of  a  stranger  un  Bee> 
ing  Count  A — -—,  and  the  yonng  man  showed  a  sort  of  excusable  co- 
quetry in  rendering  it  ai  evident  as  possible  by  wearing  his  hair  very 
long;  for  he  looked  upon  that  bleached  lock  as  a  brevet  of  bravery,  and 
a  fn  iRora  honourable  decoration  than  even  the  military  crosses  that 
hung  upon  his  breast. 

"  This  mark,  then,  served  to  precipitate  the  meeting  with  A  ■  , 
which  Ivan  P  ■  ■■  had  journeyed  from  the  Caucasus  to  effi'Ct.  The 
young  Cossack  had  already  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  Moacow, 
when,  on  approaching  the  Holy  Gate,  his  kibitka  was  obliged  to  draw 
np  St  one  side  for  a  few  moments  before  entering,  in  order  to  leave 
free  egress  to  a  throng  of  carriages  which  were  passing  out  of  it.  No 
man,  be  his  rank  what  it  may,  ever  passes  through  the  Holy  Gate  of 
Moscow  without  uncovering  his  head — an  act  of  faith  and  reverence 
addressed  by  all  good  Russians,  from  the  Emperor  downwards,  to  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  tvhich  occupies  a  niche  over  the  arch- 
way. As  the  carriagea  defiled,  and  Ivan's  driver  prepared  to  pursue  bis 
way,  an  elegant- looking  cavalier,  mounted  upon  a  splendid  English 
horse,  cantered  up  to  the  gate,  and  there  reining  in  fais  steed,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  and  passed  beneath  at  a  slow  pace.  Ivan's  attention  had 
been  immediately  attracted  by  the  extreme  beantv  of  the  horse,  and 
the  graceful  figure  of  its  rider;  but  the  moment  tne  latter  uncovered 
his  head,  the  yonng  Cossack's  admiration  was  converted  into  a  aenti- 
ment  of  almost  savage  joy,  as  be  remarked  above  the  left  temple  of  the 
horseman,  a  long  lock  of  snow-white  hair,  amidst  the  profusion  of  sunny 
curls  that  clustered  round  his  forehead- 
Iran  felt  not  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  beheld  the  seducer  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  throwing  himself  out  of  bis  kibitka,  he  conquered  bis 
ftclings  sufficiently  to  approach  the  cavalier  with  apparent  cahnness. 
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And  to  accoat  him  with  the  politeness  dne  from  one  strenger  to  va- 
stker. 

" '  Yon  are  Count  Constantine  A—-    ,  I  believe  ?'  he  Baled. 

"  '  I  am,'  wfli  the  answer. 

"  '  And  I  am  Iran  Mickailowitsch  P  ■■  ,  lieutenant  in  the  P— — 
regiment  of  Cowacks  t'  pursued  the  youth,  in  a  less  collected  tone. 

"  '  Well,  sir  !'  said  the  Connt  with  hatUeur. 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  receive  a  letter  from  General  P— — ,  in 
whose  house  you  passed  two  years  at  "Wladi  Caucasus,  touching  a  fa- 
mily affair  which  I  need  not  here  specify?' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  the  Count,  with  increased  haughtiness,  '  I  do  not  recog- 
nise yonr  richt  to  ask  me  that  questioa.' 

"  '  Yon  wjl  rect^ise  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  Iirother  of 
Elisabeth  P—  '  ",  and  am,  moieover,  aware  of  your  conduct  towards 
her.    Will  you  marrv  my  sister  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot--fami]y  considerations  forbid  such  a  connexion.' 
*    "  '  Then,  sir,'  returned  Ivsn,  sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
that  the  purport  of  bis  words  might  not  be  overheard  by  any  acciaen- 
tal  passer-by,  '  yon  must  fight  witti  me,  and  that  instantaneously.' 

"  '  Willingly,'  replied  the  Count, '  but  I  must  first  return  home  for 
my  arms.' 

"  '  That  is  unnecessary.  I  have  pistols  and  swords  in  my  kibitka 
—I  leave  you  the  choice  of  your  weapons,  but  I  will  not  lose  sight  of 

CI  until  the  errand  for  which  I  have  journeyed  from  the  Caucasus, 
been  fulfilled.  If  you  attempt  to  quit  this  spot  without  me,  I 
shall  believe  that  you  intend  to  shield  yourself  from  my  just  vengeance 
by  informing  the  police  of  my  intentions.' 

" '  Sir  !'  exclaimed  A— — ,  indignantly,  (for  his  courage  had  never 
before  been  questioned,)  'if  you  knew  me  better,  you  would  not  dare 
to  insult  me  by  such  a  supposition.  I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  give 
you  the  satisfaction  yon  reouire  of  me;  but  we  must  settle  the  preli- 
minaries in  a  more  retiiea  spot  then  this.  Will  you  trust  to  my 
honour,  and  follow  me  ?' 

"  Ivan  signified  his  willingness  to  do  so,  and  jumping  into  his  ki- 
bitka, directed  the  driver  to  Mlow  whithersoever  Count  A——  should 
lead.  Ater  twenty  minutes'  drive  through  the  city,  they  passed  the 
gates,  and  proceeded  on  the  St.  Petersburg  road,  in  the  direction  of 
Petrowsky,  but  before  arriving  at  the  race-course.  A-  —  turned 
from  the  high  road,  and  conducted  his  antagonist  towards  a  plantation 
of  birch-trees  at  some  distance,  where  tliey  both  alighted.  Ivan,  tak- 
ing his  weapons  from  the  kibitka,  ordered  the  driver  to  remain  with 

the  carriage  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  ;  while  A ,  knotting  the 

bridle  on  his  horse's  neck,  turned  its  head  in  the  direction  of  Moscow, 
and  gave  it  a  stroke  of  his  whip,  which  sent  the  gallant  animal  off  at 
full  speed. 

"  'What  are  you  doing ?'  exclaimed  Ivan. 

"  '  Sending  a  messenger  home  to  announce  my  death,'  coldly  replied 
the  Count ;  '  for  I  presume  thot  our  duel  will  be  fatal  to  one  of  us,  at 
least.' 

"  '  Of  course.  The  choice  of  our  weapons  rests  with  you,'  said 
Ivan. 

"  'Let  it  be  pistols  then — we  will  both  fire  together.' 

"  '  At  ten  paces?'  exclaimed  the  young  Cossadc. 

"  '  At  three,  if  jou  so  wish  it,'  replied  A' 
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"  Therbotli  cntated  the  wood;  Iran's  nmnt  Mloimd,  ettfyiiic 
the  fMsMli ;  and  when  thejr  had  ■ejected  m  taitabls  apnti  aad  mauund 
their  groond,  be  proceeded  to  load  the  putol^  and  to  pnrant  the  poe* 
■Uulitr  of  Ami  plaf  being  anapeeted,  placed  titem  on  the  graand,  and 
tiunea  hi>  back  upea  tbe  joung  mat,  while  each  a^vminBted  cm  t* 
hi0iMl£  Tlie  two  oombaUnta  took  aim  together  with  a  deliberate 
eoolneaa  and  ananaa  whidi  aeemed  to  enann  the  oHiat  diaaatnras  ro- 
aohs,  and  want  die  aenraat  cave  die  appelated  signal,  by  throwing 
his  bat  apon  the  gronnd,  boU-  fired  ao  eutctlj  at  the  aame  instanti 
that  the  two  reports  were  confiiunded  together.  Ivan  inmcdiatelr 
fell  piereed  through  the  heartf  and  witbont  uttering  a  wwd  expireo* 
Coont  A  lenuined  atandiu  for  a  moment,  ao  that  the  servant  fn 
that  brief  space  believed  that  he  had  eacnped  nnbnrt ;  bnt  saddenly 
clapping  hit  liand  to  his  breast,  a  torrmt  of  blood  iisned  from  his  lips, 
and  ne  sank  to  tiie  earth  in  a  state  of  apparent  UfeleaBneas. 

"  There  was  to  be  a  dinner-party  at  tho  Coontesa  A— ~*'s  on  that 
day,  and  the  Princess  Olga  D  ■■  (who  was  lotted  upon  as  a  fbture 
member  of  the  family)  had  arrived  long  before  any  of  tne  other  gnest^ 
and  was  complacently  eantempUtinB  her  charming  person  in  a  long 
pier-glass  in  the  drawing-room,  while  the  Countess,  with  something  <tf 
maternal  solicitnde,  was  placing  some  rare  exotic  blossoms  in  the  yonng 
beauty's  &ir  hair,  when  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  entering  rapidly  into 
the  court  of  the  palace  was  heard. 

"  '  That  is  Constantine,  I  am  sure  1'  exclaimed  the  Princess  joyfully, 
'  tot  I  know  the  sound  of  Rainbow's  feet.  I  knew  he  wonld  be  home 
early  to-day  !'  And  she  eagerly  approached  one  of  the  windows,  pre- 
pared to  diapenaa  from  thence  her  sweetest  smile  of  welcome  to  the 
yonng  horseman  as  he'  dismoanted.  The  Connteu  followed,  but  an  ' 
exclamation  of  terror  burst  from  the  lips  of  both  ladies  as  they  beheld 
Rainbow,  ridei4esa,  dash  into  the  coart,  and  make  a  full  st^  at  the 
door  that  led  ^m  thence  to  the  stables. 

" '  My  son  is  killed  1'  shrieked  the  Countess. 

"  I  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  Moscow,  and  was  one  of  the 
Countess  A  ■  — -'s  guests  on  that  day.  My  carriage  drove  into  the  en- 
trance conrt  at  the  identical  moment  I  have  described,  and  I  learned 
from  the  ladies  themselves  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  While  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  them  that  their  terrors  had  been  premature,  and 
that  it  was  very  possible  ^at  the  animal  might  have  escaped  from 
some  place  where  his  rider  had  dismonnted,  a  P^i^T  of  soldiers  entered 
the  palace,  bearing  upon  a  mBttress  the  body  of  A  ■  ,  covered  with 
blood,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

"  To  describe  the  scene  that  followed  would  be  impossible.  When 
the  snigeons  arrived,  they  ascertained  that  the  Count  still  lived,  and 
that  the  boll  had  traveraed  part  of  the  Innsa,  and  lodged  near  the 
tspine ;  there  was  a  slight  chance  that  he  miKUt  be  saved ;  but  it  waa 
so  sTtgbt  that  the  medical  men  would  not  dwell  upon  it  as  a  hope. 
A—  himself,  when  he  revived  from  his  swoon,  felt  that  he  was  a 
lost  man,  and  desired  that  be  might  be  left  alone  with  bis  mother  to 
communicate  his  last  wishes  to  her.  They  were  shut  up  together  for 
half  an  hour,  and  during  that  agooiaing  interim  the  Countess  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  happened,  and  for  the  £rat  time  became 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  her  son's  aflWr  with  Elizabeth  P — ~,  and 
of  the  sacred  claima  she  had  upon  him.  Her  conduct  was  admirable 
npOQ  that  oocadon.    Having  ascertained  from  the  soigeoni  tbat  rrm«- 
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diaie  diiwlutioa  nu  not  to  be  ftpprehended,  the  detpatclied  a  courier 

to  Wladi  Cftncuus,  with  a  letter  to  General  P ,  Btating  with  the 

utmost  feeling  and  delicacy  all  that  had  occurred,  and  entreating,  with 
an  much  eameatneu  as  she  had  formerly  evinced  in  ftirbidding  the 
marriage,  that  be  would  without  delay  bring  his  daughter  to  Moscow, 
in  order  that  Count  A might  tneke  taxAj  reparation  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  inflicted  by  making  Elizabeth  his  wife  before  he  died->^n 
act  of  justice  which  would  give  their  child  a  legitimate  claim  to  his 
name  and  fortune. 

"  The  melancholy  summons  was  answered  by  the  General  in  per- 
son, sccompanied  by  his  sorrowiog  daughter.  They  found  A olive 

and  conscious,  but  sinking  so  rapidly,  tnat  had  the  travellers  been  de- 
layed but  one  day  longer  on  the  road,  they  would  have  been  too  late  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  wishes  of  the  Countess.  Every  arrangement  had 
previously  been  made  by  her  order  to  enable  the  marriage  ceremony  to 
be  solemnised  immediately  on  their  reaching  Aloacow ;  they  arrived  at 
night,  and  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  the  A— —  Palace, 
whither  the  dying  bridegroom  was  at  the  same  time  conveyed,  stretch- 
ed upon  the  cou^  from  which  he  never  more  was  to  rise.  Not  a  word 
of  rect^nition  waa  suffered  to  pass  between  him  and  Elizahetb,  lest  the 
emotions  inseparable  from  any  demonstration  of  tenderness  should,  by 
precipitating  his  last  moments,  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
Deen  brought  ti^ether.  What  a  trial  for  a  young  girl  not  seventeen 
Tears  old  I  what  a  complication  of  sorrow  to  assail  a  young  and  tender 
heart  at  once  1  Her  brother  killed  by  the  hand  of  her  lover ;  her  lover 
dying  by  that  of  her  brother !  and,  for  what  purpose  was  she  there  ? — 
to  wed  the  murderer  of  Ivan !  his  bleeding  shade  appeared  to  rise  up 
'    before  her,  and  forbid  the  profdnetion. 

"  The  ceremony  began  and  ended  amidst  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  wit- 
nesses assembled  ;  Elizabeth  alone  remained  tearless ;  her  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  that  painful  degree  of  intensity  which  precludes  the  re- 
lief afl'orded  bf  weeping.  When  the  rows  had  been  mutually  pro- 
jiounced,  the  rings  exchanged,  and  the  bride's  last  protestations  made 
before  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary,  A  '  ',  stretching  his  arms  towards 
her,  exclaimed, '  Elizabeth,  my  wife, — my  only  lore — pardon,  oh  par- 
don me,  ere  it  be  too  late  I" 

.  "Elizabeth  rushed  into  his  embrace,  and  as  she  met  the  pressure  of 
his  icy  lipa  tears  for  the  first  time  relieved  her  buratins  heart,  and  a 
few  words,  faint  and  almost  inaudible  on  his  part,  broken  by  conral- 
sive  sobs  on  hers,  were  exchanged  Iietween  them.  A  deep  silence  en- 
sued ;  and  when  the  Countess,  terrified  by  the  stillness  that  prevailed, 
stepped  forward  to  separate  them,  the  eternal  separation  had  taken 
place— CoDStantine  was  a  breathless  corpse — Elizabeth,  to  all  appear- 
ance lifeless  as  himself,  hung  over  him  in  a  deep  swoon. 

"Little  more  remains  for  me  to  add  to  my  recitaL  Three  months 
afterwards  the  Countess  Elizabeth  A——  gave  birth  to  a  son ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  her  misfortunes,  life  appeared  once  more 
desirable  to  her.  To  describe  the  affection  &lt  for  her  by  her  mother- 
in-law  would  be  impossible ;  the  Countess  A appeared  to  have 

transferred  all  the  tenderness  she  had  entertained  for  her  son  to  his 
Touthful  widow  and  her  infant  boy.  Elisabeth  was  publicly  adopted 
by  her,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside  under  her  roof, — sur> 
rounded  by  the  splendours  and  luxuriea  of  life,  yet  indifferent  to  the 
raoities  aad  pleosurea  of  the  world.  '  Her  beauty  and  fortune  hare 
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Closed  ber  to  be  soaght  ia  marriage  by  some  of  the  most  poverful 
nobles  in  Moscatr ;  but  sbe  hu  remained  faithful  to  the  memorj  of 
ber  first  and  only  love,  and  has  nuver  been  known  to  smile  upon  man 
since  that  iatal  bour  which  made  her  at  once  a  wife  and  a  widow.  This 
is  the  CouiitesB  Elizabeth's  first  appearance  at  court,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  her  last.     She  cume  to  St.  Petersburg  solely  to  place  ber  soiif 

Coant  Coastantine  A -,  in  the  £inperor's  corpt  det  cadeti,  and  to 

thank  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  promise  of  a  commission  for  him  in 
the  identical  r^ment  of  the  gaard  in  which  his  father  had  formerly 
Beryed." 

Thus  ended  General  Y 's  narrative.    Some  few  years  afterwards 

I  met  him  in  Italy,  one  evening  at  the  opera  at  Genoa ;  and  I  then 

learned  from  him  that  the  Countess  A was  no  more.     She  bad 

died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  contracted  in  a  winter  jonrney  from 
the  Donsky  country,  whither  she  had  gone  to  visit  ber  father ;  andi 
by  ■  siogular  coincidence,  her  death  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
mournful  marriage  and  widowbood,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  A' 
palace.  Sbe  had  caused  herself  to  be  carried  there,  to  attend  for  the 
last  time  the  funeral  service  which  was  annually  solemnised  ia  me- 
mory of  her  husband,  and  expired  at  the  moment  the  choristers  were 
channting  the  splendid  Russian  anthem,  "  Obospodi  Pomilui,"  ("  Lord 
have  mercy  npon  us .')  leaving  behind  her  the  memory  of  a  saint 


THE  SICK  UAN'S  REQUEST. 
Os  I  give  ms  light ;  I  cannot  bear  tba  melindialy  gloom, 
Tbe  darkncu  that  o'erdDudBtb  na«  my  onoe  to  chaarful  room  ; 
If  I  am  dear  to  you,  lored  friendi,  withdraw,  I  pray,  that  blind. 
To  rot)  me  oF  tha  light  of  liearea,  oh  1  thii  ia  moit  unkind. 
And  BJTe  me  Aoiverf,  thoogh  wilhor'd,  for  dearer  lax  to  ms 
Are  Uiey  than  all  tba  merchandiie  which  fragfatad  argotie 
Bean  o'er  the  boaom  of  the  deep — they  are  tbe  fouataiiu  trae 
Whence  draughts  of  pure  philoiophy  iu  my  young  life  I  drew 
Oh  '.  give  me  air,  for,  stifled  thus,  I  cannot  draw  my  breath  ; 
This  room,  ao  close  and  comforllcM,  sppean  the  gale  of  death  t 
Open  the  window,  dearest  ons,  (oh  1  heed  me  when  t  ipeali,) 
And  let  the  cheering  breeze  cnme  in  to  fan  my  pallid  cheek. 
Oh  )  bad  you  borne  vbat  I  hare  borne,  yon  would  my  prayer  rem* ; 
And  bad  you  felt  what  I  hare  felt,  you  wvnid  my  wighes  baar ; 
For  night  or  dny  in  placid  sleep  I  cannot  long  rcmsin. 
Pot  every  nerve  throughout  my  frame  ii  quiiering  with  pain. 
The  TDuiic  of  the  labbstb-belli  )i  floating  on  the  breew. 
Which  eiren  now  in  antumn-time  kisses  the  leaden  trees  ; 
And  little  children  iu  the  street  are  ItMping  hcdiday. 
But  I  must  stay  abed  and  weep,  when  every  beart  is  gay. 
How  many  nstioni  'fore  the  Throne  of  Qud  their  knees  are  bending  ; 
To  Heaven  how  many  whito-robed  printi  thefr  orisoDi  are  sending, 
Whilit  eountiesi  voices  mingle  with  the  lojemn  orgin*<  tont^ — 
But  1  must  Biay  abed  and  pray,  unheeded  and  alone. 
Then  grant  me — grant  me  (bete  for  which  thus  eameiCly  I  'ra  pray'd, 
A  gleam  of  light — a  breath  of  air — a  wild-flower  from  the  giavO; 
Then  leave  me  for  aKhils,  that  I  to  Ood  may  humbly  pray, 
Tu  be  my  aid  and  comforter  until  my  dying  day  ; 
And  give  me  grace  to  bear  my  lut,  or  be  it  good  or  ill. 
And  hoir  without  one  keen  regret  to  Hi*  most  hidy  will. 

W.  B.  F, 
VOL    XVII.  a_^ 
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BY    TBH     IBIBS     WSIBKET-SRIKKSB. 

Tbe  bofi  of  Kilkenny  are  itout  rOTing  blsdei. 

And  deu'ly  they  lore  thrir  own  tweet  pretty  mtidi ; 

They  kid  them,  uid  court  tlieni ;  Bad  ipend  their  money  free; 

Oh  t  of  ell  (owni  in  Irdand,  Kilkenny  for  ma. — Old  Song, 

I  KNOW  not  what  may  be  their  present  condition  and  character; 
but  when  I  knew  them,  something  more  than  a  doeen  years  ago, 
they  were  in  prime  force  and  very  proper  order,  and  as  remarkably 
pleasant  a  set  of  jjentlemen  as  you  could  drop  down  amongst  from  a 
balloon  or  a  mail  coach  in  all  Christendom.  Some  exceedingly 
pretty  facet  of  the  gentler  sex,  I  remember  also  to  have  gaied  upon 
with  delight  in  that  renowned  locality,  with  soft  melting  eyes  of  blue 
or  grey,  as  the  case  might  be. 


—as  the  samegcwd  old  song  has  it,  on  which  I  have  drawn  above — 
with  winning  looks  and  smiles  that  would  bother  an  anchorite,  and 
someof  the  nicest  little  twinkling  feet  and  neatly  turned  ankles  In 
the  world. 

Heiglio  1  I  wish  I  were  as  young  now  as  I  was  then ;  and  as  wise 
then  as  I  am  now  ;  but  wishing  won't  bring  back  the  precious  hours, 
nor  a  pound  of  sorrow  pay  for  an  ounce  of  debt.  Amongst  the  cloud- 
covered  passages  of  my  life,  however,  I  have  no  reason  to  reckon  the 
week  which  I  spent  at  Kilkenny.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, as  it  was  not  the  least  eventful  of  my  devious  career. 

I  do  not,  in  the  same  spirit  that  my  Uncle  Toby  used  to  date  the 
events  of  his  time  from  the  year  when  Dendermond  was  taken  by 
the  Allies,  mark  the  chief  incidents  of  my  life  from  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  A  great  many  of  my  English  friends  are  accustomed 
to  do  this ;  but  as  far  as  my  poor  country  is  concerned,  I  have  my 
own  notions  about  that  great  anair,  and  many  other  great  affaire  which 
have  left  her  where  she  was  the  day  I  was  born,  not  as  old  Harry 
Grattan  once  most  poetically  described  her — "rising  from  her  bed 
in  the  ocean  and  getting  nearer  to  the  sun  ;"  but  pulling  somebody 
I  won't  mention  by  the  tail,  or,  if  you  like  another  metaphor  better, 
stuck  like  Christian  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  without  bis  hopes  of 
getting  out  of  it. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill,  however,— I  forget  the  exact 
month,  but  it  was  in  the  s 


I  ipring  with  mercy  cheer, 

and  so  forth  according  to  Robin  Hood's  ballad,  that  I  fornaed  a  rather 
unimportant  unit  in  a  small  corpt  d'arm^e~'m  other  words,  a  bunch 
of  agitators  despatched  from  Dublin  under  the  command  of  "the 
Head  Pacificator."  Our  orders  were  to  join  the  banner  of  Galmoy 
on  the  plains  of  Ossory,  where  the  friends  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Butler  were  preparing  to  contest,  in  his  behalf,  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  with  one  of  the  Ponsonbys.    The  latter 
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MnUeaaaa's  Chriatutn  luune  I  (ami,  if  indead  I  knew  it  erm  th&a 
It  might  be  "  Norvat"  or  Marcui  Antoniai ;  but  I  fanej  it  vm  roL 

Both  the  eanditUtea  for  the  honour  of  representing  the  local  in- 
toresta  of  Kilkenny  county  in  particular,  and  the  general  intermt*  of 
the  nation  at  lai^,  were  liberals ;  and  yet  there  waa  a  alight  riiade 
of  difference  between  the  liberalisrn  of  each. 


Party  spirit  was  verr  exited  in  Irriaad  at  tba  time  I  speak  of-~I 
ibould  like  to  know  when  it  wat  not — and  between  no  two  partiei 
did  it  run  so  high  as  the  two  segments  of  the  liberal  circle,  right  into 


tl>e  centre  of  which  it  was  my  destiny  to  jump,  at  an  age  wheo, 
under  more  peaceAi!  and  b&ppier  auspices,  I  should  have  been  at- 
tending to  the  circle  of  the  scimces,  which,  according  to  Mr.  O'Raf- 
ferty's  version  of  the 

"  Emsllit  mom,  nao  dnit  ctM  ferot," 
"Gives  at  the  polish,  and  purvinlt  ui  from  msking  batle*  of  our- 
selves." 

"Och  murder,  murder!  how  many  ofyez  ii  come  down  on  top  of 
us  at  all,  at  all  ?  "  ejaculated  one  Lanty  Dooly,  an  individual  of  bust- 
ling and  important  exterior,  in  the  service  of  the  worthy  and  renown- 
ed attorney- at- law,  the  colonel's  commander  of  all  the  forcesi  at 
whose  house  oar  oorUge  pulled  up,  not  without  much  Olympic  dnst 
and  circumstance.  And,  as  the  astonished  major-domo  surveyed, 
with  a  look  bordering  on  despair,  the  appearance  of  the  down 
mail,  crowded  inside  and  out  with  hungry  and  thirsty  "  arrivals," 
he  added  "  Cead  miUe  fmUha,  my  darlings ;  but,  holy  St.  Biddy  of 
the  Black  Abbey  I  where  are  we  to  squeeze  the  mob  of  yea,  barring 
it's  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  ?" 

Notwithatandins  Lanty's  alarm,  we  were  stowed  away  very  snugly 
and  comfortably.  The  seniors,  taking  precedenoe,  were  lodged  under 
the  roof-tree  of  our  hosL  The  juniors  were  distribu ted  amongst 
equally  pleasant  quarters  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  bad 
the  felicttj  of  being  billeted  upon  the  widow  over  the  way,  as  kind 
and  as  patriotic  a  member  of  her  sex  as  ever  loved  a  bit  of  innocent 
flirtation  or  swallowed  the  sugar  of  blarney. 

We  all  fed  at  the  uble  of  our  friend,  or  those  of  us  who  chose 
might  do  so.  Such  feeding  I  The  spreeds  given  bv  Fatricius  were 
Homwic  feasts  in  their  way,  including  the  councils  of  war,  whidi 
were  holden  after  the  claret  had  circled  the  board  some  half  dozen 
rounds,  and  the  general  opinion  began  to  diverge  fVom  Bourdeaux 
to  Bushmills,*  or  the  wiih  was  expressed  to  exche])ge  Lafitte  for 
Johnny  Power. t 

In  addition  to  tins  ho>pitaIity-in-chicf,  to  which  we  did  ample 

1*ustice,  many  of  our  political  friends  through  the  town  kept  <^eB 
lonses,  and  tables  sprekd  therein  night  and  day  for  our  acconimod*- 
tion,  to  which  all  were  welcome  who  came  in  from  the  county  with 
a  vote,  or  even  the  "  inane  munua  "  of  a  gooil  wish  for  the  colonel. 

In  such  campaigns  as  the  Kilkenny  election,  the  ymmg  gentlemen 
were  generally  mustered  at  night  from  quadrille  nnd  waltz  or  some 
ef  the  various  witcheries  of  "  my  lady's  bower,"  bb  the  Duke's  of- 
cers  were  summoned  tram  the  ball  at  Brussels, — with  this  difference 
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whatever.  Every  night  whilst  in  Kilkenny,  we  expected  the  i 
Padficator,  or  his  chief  ude-de-camp,  Lord  Kilmallock,  about  the 
witching  hour,  with  the  sumniDns  for  the  garrison  to  turn  out,  and 
we  were  as  faithfully  alive  to  it  as  soldiers  to  the  beat  of  drum  or 
sound  of  the  trumpet,' 

It  is  not  altofrether  unworthy  of  remark  that  we  invariably  sallied 
forth  on  these  moral  foraging  excursions  sufficiently  provided  with 
,  what,  before  Father  Mathew  lit  upon  the  western  horizon,  used  to 
be  csjled  the  chief  sinews  of  war,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  jar  of  "the 
native,"  with  citron  and  saccharine  to  match,  and  a  case  of  John 
Jason's*  most  approved  marking  ironsl-  in  case  of  accident. 

It  was  a  merry  night,  and  a  merry  morning  which  followed  it— 
the  night  and  the  morning  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the 
election ;  and  they  were  not  the  least  important  of  the  contest. 


Her  darling!  and  her  divilTj/,''  &c  &e.; 

when  half  a  dozen  of  the  light  companvi  of  which  I  was  the  outside 
man,  got  the  order  for  the  road  vhilst  leading  our  fair  partners 

through  the  intricacies  of  a  country  dance  at  Mrs.  L 'a  bait,     A 

barouche  and  four  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door  in  the  moonlight. 
The  route  was  the  Long  Wood  of  Dunmore.  The  sign  given 
to  us  by  Kilmallock  was  "Ballyragget  for  ever! "the  countersign 
"  Butler-a-boo  I " 

Smoking  our  weeds  and  discoursing  pleasantly,  we  travelled  with- 
out any  incident  worthy  of  record  for  some  miles  along  h  very  fine 
road — our  light-limbed,  well-hung  accelerator  rolling  along  as  glori- 
ously as  an  emperor's  chariot  over  the  Appion  Way.  At  length  we 
struck  into  a  green  lane,  the  wild  hedge-row  scent  of  which  might 
challenge  the  roses  of  Eden,  and  anon  into  another,  and  another,  the 
foliage  getting  thicker,  and  the  path  more  narrow  by  degrees.  Now 
we  glided  along  so  softly  that  a  wanderer  of  the  night  meeting  ns 
might  take  us  for  a  dilly  of  resurrectionists  on  an  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  churchyard.  Now  we  spun  over  hillocks  at  a  bounce, 
witD  a  great  commotion  of  the  spirits  within  our  stone  decanter, 
which  Mr.  Dooly,  who  would  go  out  to  see  the  "  divarsion,"  guarded 
in  the  front  box.  Again  we  were  precipitated  into  some  hollow 
of  the  grass-covered  road,  with  such  force  as  to  make  us  feel  just 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage- springs  and  our  own  bones  toge- 
ther. As  our  course  of  adventure  began  to  run  less  smooth  every 
moment,  our  maintop-man  Lanty  would  address  to  the  leading  pos- 
tilion various  increpations  such  as  "  Hallo !  Shoneen  Clanchy,  why 
don't  you  shoot  aisy  over  the  stones,  you  divil's-limb  of  a  post-hoy  f" 

"Bekaise  I  can't,  d'ye  see,  Misther  Dooly." 

"  And  why  can't  you,  Slisther  Clanchy  ?" 

■  John  Juon  Itigby,  the  Joe  Msnton  of  Ireland  g  alao  the  celebrated  foreman 
oF  the  jury  on  the  lute  state  trjaln  iii  that  country. 

t  Thow  deadly  ireaponi,  called  diielting-piiEole,  iritbont  a  case  of  which,  in  times 
luckily  gone  by,  in  Irish  gcntlemnn  did  not  conalder  hi>  houte  respectably  fur- 
nished, or  hi!  portmanteau  properly  pidied.  The  u>e  of  them  has  been  much  done 
awiy  with  by  that  which  bsi  quietly  nipaieded  a  great  roanv  odd  notioni  and  old 
cuttomg— fAf  ut  a/ileam. 
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r  "Bekshe  the  fire's  not  out  of  Croppy  yet,"  nid  the  chtuteur-i- 
cheval,  in  allusion  to  the  aiiimal  he  rode,  on  infuriated  old  grey  with 
his  ears  shaved  to  the  roots,  and  a  rat-tail  which  stood  up  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  his  back-bone. 

"  And  what  good's  in  you,  you  bosthoon,  that  you  don't  belt  the 
fire  out  ot  the  coushumitig  ould  garrawn  ?  "  inquired  the  highly 
indignant  "  look-out"  on  the  box,  as  matters  began  to  get  worse, 
■nd  the  carriage  began  to  bump  most  fearfully. 

"Belt  him  !  Is  it  belt  him,  you  aaid^  the  divil  a  boy  in  the 
barony  daar  tell  him  there  was  an  inch  of  whipcord  within  h  mile  of 
him  barring  myeelf.  p>uinp,  bump.T  That's  the  way  to  do  it,  Croppy, 
good  horse  !  [_bump,  bump,  bumpT]  Arrah  the  jewel  you  wer^— 
Lbump]  that's  the  way  to  leap  the  ditch,  clean  over,  and  a  leg  to 
•pare,  ^bump,  bump.J  'Pon  my  conscience,  Misther  Dooly,  you 
could  read  the  news  on  bis  back — whoop  I  hurroo  !  we'll  be  soon 
np  with  the  hounds,  won't  we.  Croppy  ?  ' 

Bump  again  and  again  more  furiously  than  ever  went  the  carriage, 
and  "  Murder  !  murder  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dooly,  in  front,  without 
any  effect  on  grey  Croppy  and  his  rider ;  the  fire  of  the  one  so  far 
from  being  "belted"  out  of  him,  being  rather  increased  by  the  de- 
vilment of  the  other,  and  both  together,  as  regarded  sympathies  and 
adhedveness,  bearing  more  the  appearance  of  the  centaur  than  that 
of  two  distinct  existences. 

"  Hanam'  an  diatml!  Mr.  Steel,  you'll  be  left  with  your  small  tay- 
party  in  the  ditch,  if  we  go  along  at  this  rate,"  said  our  iKend  on 
the  box  mournfully,  seeing  that  all  his  appeals  to  the  mad  postilion 
were  in  vain.  In  another  instant  we  darted  through  a  jungle  or 
copsewood  ;  the  branches,  as  we  rushed  along,  rattling  fearfully  and 
tearing  our  faces  tant  cirSmonie,  No  serious  accident  happened, 
however,  and  we  pierced  our  way,  like  the  household  brigade 
through  the  old  guard  at  Waterloo. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  dead  lock  and  a  halt  in  the  softest,  but  by 
no  means  theplesaantest  partof  the  country,  and  down  we  had  to  get, 
and  trudge  it  ankle  deep  for  a  few  minutes  through  a  boreen  cut  up 
by  cart  wheels  and  trampled  by  bullock  tracks  in  all  directions, 
until  we  arrived  at  a  farmer's  bawn,  consisting  of  a  good-sized 
homestead  with  grey  walls  and  a  thatched  roof,  one  or  two  smaller 
dwellings  similarly  constructed,  besides  sheds,  bams,  stables,  and 
pigsties  attached. 

Having  quickly  surmounted  the  rude  gate  of  wood,  which  could 
not  be  said  to  guard  the  entrance,  we  commenced  beating  the  tS- 
veilie  on  the  door  of  the  principal  dwelling,  one  of  our  party  blow- 
ing a  blast  the  while  loud  enough  not  only  to  awaken  the  tenants  of 
the  tomb,  but  to  split  the  tomb-stones,  on  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Purcell's* 

*  A  nan  respected  by  all  parties  in  Ireland  for  hi*  genuine  pstriotiim  and  phi- 
lantbropjr.  He  enjoyed  the  Iriih  Pott  Office  contract  for  many  yean,  until  a 
Soolchman  undortuok  to  coach  Rowland  Hill'i  accumulstioni  a,  farthing  a  mile 
dieaper,  and  hii  offer  itb>  accepted  by  the  government.  This  circumaUnce  v/ent 
Dearer  to  light  up  the  flamei  of  ciril  war  than  Poddy  M'Keir,  or  the  Clontarf  pro- 
damation.  Mr.  Hartley  !■  another  of  the  pnicticol  patriots  of  Ireland  who  do  ber 
real  serrice,  hy  tbe  inreitmeot  of  large  capital  and  tlie  employment  of  thousands  of 
ber  needy  population.  I  am  glad  tn  perceive  that  a  number  of  bii  friend*  of  all 
parties  En  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  are  about  to  presest  him  with  ■  tribute 
«(  their  esteem  in  the  shape  of  a  bust,  by  Mc  DoitbU,  and  a  magniflcent  service  of 
(late  to  gronp  round  it  ou  hia  sideboard. 
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nuuL-coach  buglei,  or  it  toight  tutre  been  one  of  Mr.  Juqm  Hardiy't 
borrowed  for  the  occuion.  Mr.  CUnchy  at  the  same  time  wu  in 
another,  but  not  diitant  directiMt,  vociferating  in  great  fury  and 
cracking  bis  whip  like  the  postilion  of  Longejameau  "  to  quash  the 
dogs,"  u  he  epieraramaticaUy  explained  himself;  and  sure  enough 
we  had  need  of  this  especial  service,  for  we  might  otherwise  har* 
afforded  half  a  meal  to  a  canine  pack  that  stood  howling  and  bark- 
ing at  our  approach,  so  furiously  and  in  auch  numbera  that  on* 
of  our  party  repeated  with  little  Bill  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

"  Hen  many  dog*  there  be. 
Both  moDgrd,  puppy,  whdp  and  hound, 
And  eon  « low  degree." 

"Aod  who  are  yes  that  come  in  the  dead  of  the  bleseed  nightt 
with  your  fugling,  and  slashiiig,  and  shouting,  and  your  blaata  of 
war  to  destroy  the  payee  and  comfort  of  a  Christian  man'i  dwdl- 
ing  i  "  wid  a  strong,  sonorouB  voice  from  a  small  open  caaement  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  chief  building.  At  the  same  time,  a  bright 
iron  tube  was  seen  peeping  out  <^  the  same  apnture,  and  that  abort, 
sharp  click,  indicative  of  &ll-cock,  was  heard,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Byrc»i  says  to  the  contrary,  is  not  always  agreeable,  even 
woen 

"  The  en  becomei  more  Irish,  and  lass  nioe." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ruaik,"  said  our  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  a  voice  of 
blandishment  that  might  have  rivalled  Oodoy ;  "  we  come  neither  to 
hurt  nor  harm  ^ou  or  yours.  We  only  wish  to  have  a  little  friendly 
conversation  with  you  about  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  the  Kilkenny 
election  which  is  to  decide  it  before  the  glorious  sun  descends  in  the 
western  waves  to.morrow  afternoon."  This  touch  of  native  elo- 
quence was  not  without  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  patriarch,  who 
evidently  began  to  look  with  less  alarm  upon  the  party,  his  grey 
hair  and  line^-marked  countenance  being  plainly  discernible  in  the 
moonlisht.  Kilmallock  here  interposed,  and  requested  him  to  be- 
have like  a  fine  ould  Irish  gentleman,  one  of  the  oulden  time,  and 
that  was,  to  come  down  and  stir  up  the  £re  in  the  hearth,  and  pat 
a  fire  under  the  pump  for  the  punch,  as  all  the  Ruarks  did  afore  him, 
when  the  stranger  rapped  at  their  door  I  The  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hand  wan  the  hand  of  Esau.  Kilmallock  grasping  a  bit 
of  timber  as  big  as  the  club  of  Hercules  or  Fin  M'Cool's  alpeen,*  and 
enveloped  in  a  great  bearskin  pelisse,  with  his  broad  brimmed  bat 
stuck  upon  three  hairs,  and  drawn  up  to  bis  full  length  of  six.  feet 
two  at  least,  in  his  Wellingtons,  looked  anything  but  a  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  £urope  at  the  moment,  although  his  accents  might 
have  served  to  proclaim  the  age  of  milk  and  honey  once  more  upon 
the  earth.  The  lord's  appeal,  therefore,  did  not  prove  an  "  open  se- 
aame"  on  the  instant.  Not  until  various  oth«  tieads,  male  and  Fe- 
male,  of  the  family,  had  been  popped  in  and  out  of  the  window,  whilst 
old  Tony  Buaric  held  a  five-minutes'  council  of  war,  and  he,  his 
children,  and  grand- children  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  were 
not  the  advanced  guard  of  Rock's  brigade,  or  the  secret  tribunal  of 
the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys,  or  a  dqiuUtion  of  the  White  Feet,  or  a  select 

*  Alpten,  ■  ihUelagli  of  great  length  and  thickness,  w[|h  a  crook  od  one  aod, 
made  uie  uf  at  faction .fiehiB  and  hurling-mttlchrg. 
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oommittee  of  the  Caravata  or  Bhanarrata,  or  any  other  set  of  agrarian 
lagialators,  did  we  bear  the  old  door  nate  on  itt  hinges,  and  the 
^ntaful  sounds  of  "  Come  in— come  all,  and  welcome,  with  a  bless* 
ing;  though  your  mothers  had  as  many  more:  of  yea  I"  The  old 
man,  with  a  politeness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  courtier, 
under  the  circumstances,  bowed  us  each  and  all  to  the  hearth,  where 
the  hand-maideni  of  his  familv  were  heaping  an  enormous  turf  pyre 
and  slinging  a  large  iron  kettle  to  a  chain  pendant  from  the  chim- 
ney, —  preparations  which,  even  at  the  late  hour  of  our  entrance, 
looked  very  like  beginning  to  spend  tlie  evening. 

Wfl  very  soon  made  ourselves  at  home,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  after  the  friendly  blaze  had  flared  up  as  if  by  magic 
to  cheer  ns  (there's  nothing  for  expedition  like  turf),  glasses,  tea- 
cups, urd  woodon  no^ni,  filled  from  a  smoking  jorum,  were  hand- 
«d  round  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  including  the  farmer, 
bis  wife,  their  three  sons,  with  their  wives,  and  stnne  dozen  children, 
with  their  aunts,  the  three  Uiss  Ruarks,  blooming,  bouncing  beau- 
ties, ready  for  promotion,  and  an  old  piper  who  had  asked  and 
obtained  a  night's  lodging  "  for  God's  sake,"  some  hours  before  our 
arriraL  A  looker-^m  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  might  have 
taken  us  for  the  real  original  "  Happy  Family :"  or  Maclise  might 
have  deemed  the  gronp  not  unworthy  o£  his  pendl  just  at  the  mo* 
ment  it  gave  reahty  to  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  fine  old  Rhine 
song; 

Send  it  gsil;  rouiid,  foi  lore  ont  goblet  EOtth; 
And  joy  liu  oa  tbs  brim,  and  ja^  du  on  the  brim: 
If  there  amang  ni  all  whose  bnrt  miifbrtune  diilleth, 
Ah,  bid  it  foam  for  him  I    Ah,  Ud  It  foan  for  Um ' 

Our  leader, "  the  immortal  Tom,"  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  end 
vigour,  about  forty-three  years  <^  age,  and  might  have  been  her* 
likened  to  Ajax,  as  to  his  superior  height  and  broader  shoulders, 
compared  with  Ms  followers,  bad  not  the  Earl  of  Kilmallock  been 
present,  who  as  fsr  as  his  humeral  dimensions  were  concerned, 
could  have  squared  the  circle  with  Daniel  Lambert  himself.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  said  "  Fight  the  battle  in  the  registration  courts ;" 
if  he  knew  Tom  Steel,  he  would  have  said,  "  Fight  it  on  the  can- 
raas,"  His  manner  and  tone  of  voice  was  blandishment  itself,  when 
he  insinuated  to  some  patriotic  matron  or  virgin  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  pot  her  husband  or  lover  in  the  right  way  of  thinking.  Like 
Spring  Rice,  another  "  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty  "  man,  he  used 
to  take  the  youngest  child  In  his  arms,  and,  despite  of  olfactory 
prohibitions,  kiss  the  dear  dirty  little  blessed  darling  in  presenca 
af  its  enchanted  mother.  I  really  can't  tell  the  extent  of  Tom's 
osculations  on  the  particular  occasion  I  now  allude  to,  but  I  fancy 
he  killed  some  other  lips  besides  the  youngest  of  the  famiy  cherries. 

Tom's  canvass  on  this  occasion,  however,  had  as  much  effect  as  if 
he  had  haranaued  Slieve-na-mon  tobow  down  hia  proud  summit  tq; 
"the  Liberator,"  or  the  Rock  of  Cashel  to  go  a  mile  or  two  out  to 
sea.  Our  mission,  was  utterly  fhiitless.  Old  Ruark  had  been  «d^ 
was  still  under  obligations  to  the  Ponsonbya.  He  had  pledged  his 
word  to  the  agent  to  plump  for  their  man,  between  whom  andlthe 
Colonel,  he  remarked,  "  there  was  no  difference  in  politics  atorodlf 
barring  their  agea  and  the  colour  of  their  hair."     His  8od^;.*V^K 
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whilst  Acknowledging,  u  we  all  did,  the  necessity  of  the  old  man's 
CSM,  ventured  to  observe,  that  surely  his  sons  who  h&d  votes  might 
ftct  independently. 

"Had  you  ever  a  gossoon  of  your  own?"  inquired  Ruark. 

"  Not  that  I  'm  aware  of,"  was  the  response  ;  and  having  put  the 
-  same  question  round  to  us  all,  he  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  And  none  of  yez  was  ever  married  i  " 

OmMt — "  None." 

"I  was  just  after  thinking  so,"  said  the  old  nun,  drily,  "or  you 
wouldn't  be  for  tellins  the  boys  to  layve  their  ould  father  alone  on 
the  road,  wherever  it  led  to." 

There  was  no  getting  over  this ;  so  we  endeavoured,  without 
abruptness,  to  change  the  conversation,  modulating  as  musicians  do 
from  one  key  reeiilarly  into  another.  In  this  instance  we  fell  hap. 
pily  into  the  subject  of  married  and  single.  The  singular  fact 
wready  confessed  that  not  even  one  of  the  six  visitors  had  ever  bad 
hymen's  pine  torch  shaken  in  his  face,  gave  room  for  a  hundred 
innocent  jokes  at  our  expense,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  In  due  ro- 
tation, did  they  make  us  show  cause  why  we  had  not  done  the  state 
that  service,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  ancient  philoso- 
pher, is 'one  of  the  greatest ;  in  other  words,  why  we  had  not  settled 
down  quietly  in  lile,  and  reared  large  families?  To  which  home 
thrust  we  answered  as  best  we  might,  one  saying  he  was  crossed 
in  love ;  another,  thst  his  first  love  had  died,  and  that  "  to  live  with 
others  was  less  sweet  than  to  remember"  her;  another,  that  his 
"good  lady"  began  to  rule  him  before  her  time,  and  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  insist^l  on  a  deed  from  him  with  the  marriage  articles 
which  would  bind  him  to  an  ungentlemanly  limitation  of  liquors; 
to  forswear  the  use  of  tobacco,  whether  slave-grown  or  the  produce 
of  free-labour,  for  ever;  to  sell  his  hunters,  cut  the  turf,  and  hang 
up  his  buckskins  at  the  altar  of  Minerva ;  another,  that  be  never 
thought  of  it,  "  upon  his  honour  ;"  a  fifth,  that  he  meditated  a  change 
in  his  melancholy  condition  on  the  first  auspicious  opportunity, 
which  he  fancied  was  not  a  hundred  years  away  from  the  present 
moment,  nor  a  hundred  miles  distant  nom  a  pair  of  impudent  little 
blue  eves  that  were  quiszing  bim  into  a  state  of  delirium  tremens. 
Tom  Steele,  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  declared  he  was  married  to  hia 
country. 

"  And  for  why  didn't  you  marry,  Mr.  Barney  Delany  ?  "  said  the 
youngest  grandchild,  a  little  rosy-cheeked  cherub  of  about  four 
years  old,  to  the  old  piper  of  the  barony,  who  was  at  that  moment 
sitting  in  a  bott'  in  the  chimney-comer. 

"  Bekaise  nobody  would  have  me,  alanna  machree  ;  and,  av  coorse 
I  would  have  nobody." 

"  That  same  was  manners,  Mr.  Belany,  for  to  wait  to  be  invited ; 
but  I  alwaya  thought  the  gentlemin  axed  first,"  said  one  of  the 
young  ladies. 

•  ■:"  'Faith  and  may  be  so.  Miss  Jenny,  asthore,  as  far  as  the  talk 
^oCB,  and  the  blarney,  and  the  rest  of  it;"  answered  the  piper,  and 


')R»b«(a  pattern,  klthougb  In  ttuM  of  body  not  unlike  il.     The  Irieh  seat  lu 
wilqi,^t  liti  u  every  mpcctsble  tub  ought ;  or  more  dtrricnlly,  sltboughper- 
bpi  tritely  tiimking,  '*PrOGumbit  Liuni  Batl" 
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he  added,  "but  tare  tbe  ladies  can  talk  without  epaking;  and  thejr 
manage  to  (pake  first  for  all  tbat,  d'  ye  see  ?  " 

Being  asked  to  explain  such  an  apparent  paradox,  the  wandering 
minstrel,  who  we  afterwards  were  informed  had  been  in  hie  younger 
days  not  remarkable  for  fixed  principles,  took  a  large  gulp  of  his 
punch,  and  declared,  with  all  the  air  of  a  better  born  roui,  that 
"  lore  before  marriage  was  the  height  of  divarsion,  that  love  aHer 
marriage  went  very  well  on  the  pipes  for  them  that  could  pay  the 
piper;  but  with  most  poor  people  that  he  knew,  it  was  all  'Drive 
<Ms  the  carl.' " 

"And  what's  that?"  was  the  anxious  query  which  proceeded 
trwn  mtnj  quarters  of  the  room. 

The  Tityrua  of  Kilkenny  then  took  up  his  instrument,  to  tell 
us  all  about  it,  which  he  did  in  the  following  versesj  not  exactly 
wSva  Virgil  or  Theocritus. 

DEIVB  ON  THE  CABT. 
Coma  an  ye  roring  bachdon,  thst  with  to  get  gmd  witm. 
Be  lore  jre  be  rlgtit  wary  afor*  you  change  ycntr  Urn ; 
For  the  iromeD  are  u  Tarioni  ■■  tbe  Gihei  in  tbe  my. 
And  ten  timet  TOon  prec»yriou>  than  tlie  ipring  or  wlnter'i  day, 
M'hen  you  think  yoti  here  them  on,  'tis  tben,  kind  lir,  your  woi^'i  b^un  j 
For,  not  content  wiih  one  young-  man,  they  kiu  and  ooort  with  all  tfaoy  can. 
Then  all  ye  raring  faschelore,  that  viah  to  get  good  wivet, 
Ba  t«n  you  be  right  wary  afore  ye  change  your  lives. 


I  With  a  tnonftTOMly  dUsgrcesble  ■cconipaninient  of  tbe  chanter, 
or  ban  cleff  of  tbs  initniment.] 

There  wu  a  rictim  in  a  cart  a  going  for  to  lie  hanged  ; 

But  a  reprief,  d'ye  lee,  from  bli  Majealy,  tould  the  crowd  end  cart  to  itand 

And  (wd  the  man  mutt  marry,  or  elte  that  be  ibould  die — 

"Oh,  why  ghoutd  I  ecnrupt  my, life,"  the  victim  did  reply. 

*'  There  'i  people  here  of  every  (ort,  and  why  ibould  I  debar  tbeir  iport  ? 

The  bargain  'i  bad  on  every  part,  but  the  wife  'a  the  wait— Daivx  (iM  IBX 

C*BT  !■■ 
Then  all  ye  roving  bachebri.  who  wi^  to  get  good  wives, 
Be  sure  you  be  right  wary  afora  ya  change  your  livea. 

Sing  faUe-rol,  &a  Daiva  ox  the  cabt  ! 

Which  we  all  joined  in,  not  excepting  the  merry-hearted  girls,  who 
enjoyed  the  joke  the  more  as  it  was,  tbja  time,  against  themselves. 

Sallying  forth  with  the  kind  adieux  of  our  hospitable  entertainers, 
we  proce«]ed  to  beat  up  till  morning  the  quarters  of  various  other 
voters,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  with  various  success,  till  as 
the  pale  and  interesting  Lady  Cynthia  began  to  sink  towards  the 
Connaught  tide  of  the  country,  we  arrived  at  Ballyragget,  where  the 
chief  innkeeper  of  that  far-famed  village  and  his  household  were 
roused  np  from  tfaeir  slumbers  by  something  louder  and  less  agree- 
able than 

"  The  breeiy  call  of  incense-bieathing  morn." 

The  ittcidenta  of  the  eventful  day  which  now  broke  forth  upon 
the  world,  and  the  pranks  of  the  political  royaterers,*  in  those  parts, 
I  may  tell  in  another  chapter. 
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Rsi  I  of  hir  realou,  defnadad  of  bar  tliroiia, 
Uar  lubjecU  murder'd,  h«lpl*H,  *iid  ilane, 
Qumn  Pamare,  proUctad  by  bar  flight, 
Breatlileii,  ascandad  to  the  cnggv  height 
Which  oTcrlooki  MaUTai'**  drdlng  bay, 
Whera,  Ereacheroiu  ia  npoM,  ths  •quadron  lay, — 
That  hoicile  iqiiadron,  which  nohila  b«fora 
H»d  dranoh'd  har  couQtr;r'i  plsaianc  Galdi  with  gott. 
Onceful  ibe  itood,  yet,  with  »  hxighcy  look, 
That  could  miafortune'i  utmoat  cairon  brook  ; 
And  ai  the  clouds  unveil'd  her  airy  form 
She  leem'd  a  guidiag  ipint  of  the  itorm. 
In  deep  anxiety  (he  tum'd  around, 
And  on  a  audden  law  the  fatal  ground 
Where  var  its  fieroert  raragei  had  made, 
Mark'd  by  tba  mangled  coraea  of  the  dead. 
Thgre  fell  her  king  and  huibaud  ;  atill  hit  hud 
Oraapad  the  long  •pear,  to  lare  hig  ainking  land  ; 
Still  frovn'd  the  gather'd  featurea  of  hit  face. 
Though  lock'd  in  tliAieiii  and  death'a  laat  embrace. 
Bands  him,  uieleti,  lay  bli  bow  and  ahiald, 
BnMd  aa  lua  manly  breaat,  that  aoom'd  to  yield, 
Whilit,  drtling  round  him,  elamoroua  Urdi  of  pray 
Shadowed  with  flitting  winga  the  rocky  nay. 
At  that  MmI  light  her  heart  with  aorrow  rent, 
PoorM  10  the  wiudt  and  waria  thli  lait  lamtnl. 

Our  iale  w>*  the  faireat  tlut  ever  waa  (e«n  ; 

Our  hilla  were  lo  lofty,  our  nllevi  »a  gretti ; 

Our  atraama  that  gnahM  out  in  the  ihade  of  the  trMi, 

Whilst  our  cocoa-nut*  rook'd  in  the  awell  of  the  bieew. 
Tahiti  I  Tahiti  I  I  nerer  ahall  see 
An  tdand  lo  lM*ut«ont,  so  lorely  at  thee  I 

Our  daughters  were  ciisste,  and  each  chieftain  was  broTe, 

And  as  free  as  the  sea-bird  that  floata  on  the  ware  ; 

'Neath  his  high  arching  plume,  flaah'd  hta  dark  rolling  eye, 

Ai  keen  as  the  arrow  hs  shot  Uirough  the  tky. 
Tahiti  1  Tahiti  I  I  neTcr  shall  see 
An  island  so  beauteous,  so  lorely  aa  Ihoa  I 

'Twta  aweet  Id  the  woods  at  tha  break  of  the  mom, 
When  the  dewdrop  still  spangled  the  plantain  and  thorn. 
To  hear  thdr  loud  shouts,  whilst  from  dingle  and  dell 
Clear  echo  repeated  each  blast  of  their  thelT. 
Tahiti  I  Tahiti  I  I  DBTBT  sb&U  see 
Ad  island  so  beautnausj  so  lovely  as  thee  I 

'Twas  sweeter  at  ere,  in  the  dose  of  the  dey. 
When  the  weet's  purple  light  waa  fatt  fading  uruf. 
To  see  the  young  lovers  so  graceful  adranee, 
'^Vhilst  the  aged  sat  round  to  encourage  the  dance, 
Tahiti !  Tahiti  I  I  Derec  shall  see 
An  island  to  beauteous,  so  lovely  u  tliee  [ 

It  pride  I  beheld  the  k 
Launch  forth  full  of  warrion,  a 

*  The  great  veslem  bay  of  Otabeite.— FU«  Capuin  Cook's  Vuyagea. 
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Wbikt  Urn  Use  Imndiib'd  bi^  bii  pMioo*  ud  U«  iptM. 

And  tba  gilM  wem'd  to  whisper  nuMen  in  hU  Mr. 
TahiU  I  Tabid  1  I  oaver  «li»Il  m* 
An  iiUnd  m>  bMutwoi,  lo  htr^j  t  tkaa  I 

On  ODD  nltiy  noon,  u  we  itood  on  the  hill. 

Whan  bU  loiuid*  wen  huih'd,  and  tired  Nature  Wm  ttUl, 

We  uv  e  white  vapour  pnu  OTsr  the  bay, 

Then  link  in  the  diitance,  and  vsmih  away. 

Taluti !  I  ne'er  thought  that  Tapour  would  be 
A  aoutoe  of  otitfortunH  and  aoirow  to  thee ! 

We  daam'd  it  «l«oeptian,  or  else  but  a  itonn 

In  ita  iw^  which  had  gain'd  a  fimaniial  form ; 

But  it  locni  rose  agaio,  when  whate'er  it  might  be. 

It  nupriaad  ui  in  beauty,  in  uie,  and  d^raa. 

Tahiti !  I  ne'er  thought  that  beauty  would  be 
A  MHlice  of  inlafortune  aud  lorrow  to  thae  I 

We  fcar'd  to  approach  It,  and  (houted  aloud. 

And  \n  thoughl  it  a  giant  bird  dropp'd  frooi  a  doud, 

Or  OUT  forefathen'  iplrfti  to  earth  oonia  again, 

Nor  gnsu'd,  like  ounelvei,  (hey  were  warrlort  and  met). 
Tahiti  I  I  ne'er  thought  ihoee  apirlu  would  be 
A  aourae  of  miifortona  and  mttow  to  thae  1 

It  (lowly  moved  onwaidi,  when,  oh  I  what  a  ^hi 

Struck  ua  aU  with  anuMnieat,  with  awe,  and  dalight ; 

It  look'd  lika  an  iiland  of  tall,  ilatelf  tree*, 

Which  wai  torn  from  the  foreat,  and  lail'd  on  the  seai, 

Tahiti  [  I  ne'er  thought  that  tiland  would  ba 
A  eoorce  of  roiaforiune  and  lorroir  to  thee  I 

At  length  it  wm  itUl,  and  a  beanieoui  caiuM 

Came  oB  to  our  ihore  ;  and  aa  nearer  it  drew. 

To  onr  hillaai  a  refuge  we  inilantly  fled. 

And  abandon'd  our  huta  and  plantatiooi  with  diwd. 

Tahiti  t  I  ne'er  thought  that  Uoding  would  b* 
A  HHirce  rf  miifortuna  and  lorrow  to  thee  I 

But  we  looil  at  their  lignali  of  friendihip  retnrn'd, 

When  each  chieftain,  and  warrior,  and  young  matdsn  bnm'd 

For  the  vii^  which  onioDgit  them  the  atranger  men  ihared. 

AVhote  Bight  and  whoia  pmeace  no  longer  they  fear'd. 

Taluti  I  I  ne'er  thought  that  tboee  gifti  would  be 
A  aouroe  c^  miifortnne  and  mttow  to  thee  I 

We  row'd  to  their  ihtp,  and  we  curioutly  gaied 

On  that  mountain  of  wonden,  and,  wildly  amazed, 

We  law  their  great  chief*  iu  thaic  war-dreta  array'd. 

And  we  beard  the  aweet  sounda  which  to  pleiue  ua  they  play'd. 
Tahiti  J  I  ne'er  thought  thote  aweet  luundi  would  be 
A  aource  of  miifortune  and  aorro*  to  thee  1 

They  gave  ualtrange  liqaora,  which  Joyoui  and  mad 

Fint  made  ua— then  left  ua  forgetful  and  aad. 

They  cali'd  ihenuelvea  Chriitlana,  and  brotben,  and  friandi ; 

But  their  friendihip  they  proved  waa  to  terre  their  own  end*. 
Tahiti  I  I  now  felt  thrfr  friendihip  might  ba 
A  aource  of  miafonune  and  sorrow  tu  thee  I 

We  went  to  the  beach,  and  wa  plainly  deicriad 

They  were  quitting  our  coast  on  the  surf  of  the  lide. 

And  their  tall,  taper  venel,  so  gracefully  bent, 

Saem'd  •«  if  on  the  cloud'a  inowv  bosom  it  leant. 

Then  I  hoped,  O  Tahiti  [  their  friendihip  would  be 
No  longer  a  source  of  suspicion  to  thee  I 

*  Peitoo— the  Dame  of  a  wmr-club  at  Ocaheito. —  Vidt  Uaptain  Cook's  Voyages. 
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Ah  I  how  thwt  wu  that  hopa,  fur  thsy  (ttll  ner«  in  sight, 
When  ir«  found  u>  onr  horror,  diatrew  wad  affright, 
Thejr  detaio'd  aoma  foiing  man  and  young  women  u  tlarei. 
To  oonraf  them  away  o'er  the  far  diitant  wavei. 

Tahiti !   Iboir  friendship  prored  death  to  thy  fame. 
To  thy  nation,  thy  huiguiigB.  thy  country,  and  nume  ! 

Then  loud  were  the  groana,  quick  and  piercing  the  criea, 
M'hiUt  affection's  warm  teari  trickled. down  from  our  eyea  ; 
Uur  youth  ihook  tlieir  apeara  with  reientmcnt  and  rage, 
And  the  blopd  ruah'd  anew  to  the  cold  brow  ofage. 

Tahiti !  their  friendihip  prored  death  to  thy  fame. 
To  thy  nation,  thy  language,  thy  country,  and  name  t 

For  they  now  are  retorn'd  to  our  ialand  again, 
And  our  king,  and  our  people,  and  children  have  aUin, 
And  have  planted  their  liannen  with  tymtNOui  hand. 
And  they  claim  to  be  chiefi  of  thi«  ill-fated  land. 

O  fidda  of  my  fathera,  that  ones  won  my  king'i. 
Your  light  and  remembrance  no  happioeis  bnnga. 
But  regret  and  deapair  to  this  desolate  heart, 
Ah  !  soon  from  your  tbade*  and  existence  to  part ! 

There  are  none  left  my  bones  with  my  hnaband'a  to  lay 
Side  by  side  on  the  turf  fo  the  silent  Morai,* 
There  are  none  left,  when  life  from  this  body  ia  fied, 
Te  mourn  for  their  Queen  in  the  garb  for  tbe  dead. 

O  thou  Sun,  that  ihin'at  over  us,  darken  thy  rap 

From  thcM  apoilera,  that  come  o'er  the  leaa' tncfckaa  ways ; 

In  pity,  O  Moon,  hide  thy  face  in  a  cloud, 

Nor  shed  thy  pure  light  o'er  the  cruel  and  proud. 

O  ye  atnra,  that  to  earth  shoot  from  hearen'a  high  bow, 

Strike  their  msals,  and  their  aaila,  and  iheir  vaunting  prowi  low  ; 


Thua,  aa  ihe  apoke,  a  thick  and  sudden  cloud 
Burat  from  each  veuel,  pealing  long  and  luud  ; 
With  vivid  flaah,  th'  incenatit  cannon's  roar 
Shook  the  wide  liay,  and  ibiinder'd  round  tbo  thora. 
She  pauaed  awhile,  and,  at  in  madneu,  smiled, 
Aa  if  theiB  ligbti  and  aouuds  her  heart  b^nOed. 
She  ahriek'd.  and  tbrev  her  trembling  arms  on  high. 
As  to  implore  some  unknown  Deity  ; 
Tben,  with  convulairc  graap,  ahe  cloiely  prcia'd 
Her  bursting  heart  wiihtn  her  hesring  breast ; 
Then,  with  a  searching  look,  that  would  devour. 
She  bade  adieu  to  every  tree  and  Sower, 
And,  pointing  forwarda  to  the  deep  recess 
That  skirts  the  gnrge  of  the  lone  wilderness. 
She  tuih'd  impeiuous,  and  uo  more  was  aeeui 
Save  round  the  path  where  waved  bananaa  green, 
Ijhe  Twppear'd  in  momentary  light, 
Aod  into  darkness  raniah'd  from  the  ^jtbt. 

W.B. 

•  Uoral— the  name  of  (heir  burying-plaoe  at  Otabeite.— TiA  Captain  Cook'a 
Voyagea, 
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COAPTeil  XLTIII. 

"  D8INK  1 " 

It  were  battor  for  •  nwa  to  1i«  luhjecC  to  nay  rice  ihan  to  dninkeniiMi ;  for 
»ll  other  mnitiS)  and  lint  are  recorered,  but  a  rininkBrd  trill  naree  ahnkB  off  the 
ddighc  of  beutlineaa  ;  Cm  the  lunger  it  poiseiieth  a  man  the  inare  he  iriU  delight 
in  it,  kod  the  eldsr  he  groveth,  the  mora  he  (halt  be  lubjact  to  it ;  fur  it  dullelh 
the  ipiHt*,  and  deitrn^th  the  body  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  oc  M  the  worm  that 
cngcndersdi  in  the  katacl  nf  the  nut. — Sib  Walter  ItALetou, 

"  A  LOVER  figure  this  time.  Governor  I "  said  the  Mutron,  handing 
ID,  OS  she  Bpokp,  a  rotj,  middle'Sged  ivotnan,  dressed  in  the  costnme 
usnitllj  adopted  by  the  sisters  of  the  sect  Btyled  "  The  Plymouth  Bro- 
tberbood."  She  cortsied  us  she  made  her  sppearance  in  the  Board 
Room ;  then  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  end  anpiiared 
wholly  overpowered  by  the  severity  of  her  misfortunes.  "  We  get 
more  moderate,  I  observe,  as  we  grow  older,"  continued  the  ^male 
official ;  "  tmbf  eight  and  forty  squares  on  this  occasion  I  The  last 
commitment  ivas  for  smashing  finy-fuur  I" 

Mr.  Croak's  virtuous  seniibilities  were  in  immediate  exercise. 

"  What  a  distressing,  what  a  humiliating,  what  an  alarming  position 
far  you.  Nurse  Lamm, — -a  person  of  education,  and,  outwardly,  of- 
high  reli^ous  professions  I  What  can  induce  yon  to  give  way  to  such 
a  disgusting  habit  as  intemperance?" 

"  Ah  I"  cried  the  cnlprit,  with  a  lengthened  groan,  "  I  'm  like  many 
more  1    '  I  see  the  best :  and  yet  the  worst  pursue  !' " 

"  And  a  Plymouth  Sister  !''  reiterated  Mr.  Croak.  "  What  will  the 
Brethren  say  to  you  ?" 

"  I  left  the  Brethren,"  cried  Nurse  Larum  exultingly, "  months  ago. 
There  was  nothing  sustaining  in  their  principles ;  they  wen  too  ab-> 
stemioua.     I'm  now  joined  to  the  Primitive  Aicthodista." 

"  You  're  joined  to  the  bottle  :  that 's  your  real  meaning." 

Mrs.  Larum  looked  at  the  Governor  reproachfully,  drew  a  deep 
•tgh,  and  then  remarked  with  dignity,  "  I  am  la  the  body,  Mr.  Croak, 
and  I  have  my  infirmities." 

"  And  very  remarkable  ones  they  arc ;  that  when  you  are  in  your 
dtps  nothing  will  serve  you  but  smashing  panes  of  glass  right  and  left, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  workhouse." 

"  A  delusion !"  observed  the  Nurse,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  "  A  de- 
lasion  I  violent,  but  soon  over." 

"  Of  frequent  recurrence,  hoivever,"  persisted  the  Gaoler.  "  This  is 
the  seventh  time  you  have  been  committed  here.  Woman,  for  shame  I 
Learn  to  do  better-" 

"  I  ought,"  cried  the  "  Primitive."  "  I  lack  not  information.  I 
hare  all  the  late  Sister  Pawsnn's  notes,  thoughts,  and  explanations :  a 
precious  body  of  divinitv !  Piles  upon  piles  of  it ;  only  written  in 
short-hand,  and  in  a  kind  of  short-hand  so  cnimped  that  no  living  soul 
can  make  aught  out  of  it." 
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"  Nor  of  you,"  aaid  Mr.  Croak,  interrnpting  her.  "  Amend,  I  say ! 
Remember,  this  is  yoar  seveiitli  appearinee  within  these  walla." 

"  It  mai/  be ;  I  wont  be  so  uupolite,  Mr.  Croak,  as  to  dispute  your 
cftlcnlations.  It  taay  he!  but  I  never  trouhle  you  long.  Mrs.  Hey- 
rick  wilt  release  me.  She  has  never  failed  me  yet  in  any  of  my  diffi- 
culties, nor  will  she  noir." 

"  Matron,  away  with  her !"  cried  the  Governor  J  thus  abruptly  ter- 
minating the  interview.  "  Mr*.  Heyrickj"  he  added  aside,  "  is  a 
wealthy  and  benevolent  woman,  but  almminably  deceived  in  tlut  hypo- 
critical gin-consumer  yonder," 

But  who  was  the  party  thus  describedj  benevolent,  and  yet  de- 
ceived?    The  past  must  supply  the  answer. 

Through  the  little  village  of  Meadwaters  in  Somerset,  on  a  stormy 
day  in  the  spring  of  1800,  passed  in  quick  succession  atrouE  detach* 
menta  of  the  40th,  42nd,  and  A7th  regiments,  en  route  for  Bristol,  to 
embark  for  foreign  service.  The  vlllagera  eyed  the  strangen,  some 
with  curiosity,  some  with  compassion,  some  with  so  eager  and  almost 
irrapresaible  desire  to  join  their  ranks,  but  none  with  the  beating  heart 
and  eager  rhh  of  the  aged  vicar,  Mr.  Rudkin.  All  his  sons  had  been 
soldiers ;  ^1  had  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  all  had  fallen.  The 
old  man  scanned  rank  after  rank  as  it  passed  him  till  tears  dimmed 
his  vision.  The  noble  bearing,  the  manly  step,  the  sparkling  eye,  the 
nllant  achievemehts  of  those  who  were  gone,  memory  brought  rapidly 
before  him  :  and  then  the  idea,  ever  present  to  the  memory,  and  ofien 
embodied  in  words,  again  recurred  :— 

"  Ah  I  if  I  coald  but  feel  sure  about  them  as  to  the  future  I  And 
why  not  ?  They  were  true  to  their  country,  true  to  their  King,  true 
to  their  colours ;  why  mav  I  not  hope  they  were  pardoned  and  ac- 
cepted, as  being  Irvt  lo  their  Goo  i  But  still—"  A  long  and  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears  closed  the  ejaculation. 

The  day  wore  on,  as  life  does,  chequered  with  alternate  storm  and 
sunshine;  at  sunset  all  was  quiet  at  the  Pareonage,  and  its  primitive 
occupants  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal,  when  the  landlady  of 
"  The  Biissard "  made  her  appearance,  and  in  horried  accents  in- 
formed the  vicar  thst  a  soldier's  wife  was  dying  at  her  house ;  that  a 
child  which  was  with  her,  Isy,  "  seemingly  in  a  £t ;"  that  no  doctor 
could  be  found ;  and  that  the  Pastor's  presence  and  aid  were  "  humbly 
sought  and  truly  needed." 

"  I  '11  accompany  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rudkin,  her  woman's 
heart  roused,  with  all  its  sympathies,  the  moment  mention  was  made 
of  the  suffering  child :  "  I  may  be  of  use  either  to  mother  or  infant. 
Lead  the  way,  Mrs.  Memmatt ;  neither  the  vicar  nor  myself  can  walk 
quite  as  briskly  as  we  did  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  you  feel  as  warmly." 

"  Tut,  tut,  landlady  I  ^Vho  would  not  feel  for  a  dying  woman 
with  a  senseless  babe  beside  herP  One  meets  at  times  with  impoai< 
tion,  but  —  Vicar!  Vicar!  on  with  your  great-coat!  Now  your 
wrapper  1" 

Here  came  very  visible  signs  of  resistance. 

"  Nay — ^you  quit  not  your  chimney  corner  this  bitter  night  without 
it;  so — so  — another  knot -~  good  !  Now,  landlady,  we  are  at  your 
service  1" 

On  a  truckle-bed,  in  a  miserable  room  at  "  Tlie  BnzEard,"  lav  a 
young  and  decidedly  handsome  womnn ;  pale  from  loss  of  blew],  oit- 
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ordsrlj  in  her  attire,  and  coiucaoiu  onlv  at  iatervali  of  what  was 
puaing  around  bar.  She  wu  a  corporal  b  wife.  Such  was  her  atate- 
mcDt,  and  a  tm«  one  ;  —  and  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  baggage- 
waggon,  which  waa  conveying  to  their  dettination  herself  and  Mme 
other  women,  wboae  hnsbanda  were  pri?atei  in  the  42nd  regiment. 
Tha  injnriea  sha  had  tuatoined  by  her  fall  had  rendered  her  incapabla 
of  proceeding  farther.  Her  right  arm  waa  one  mats  of  bruisea,  and  on 
one  side  of  her  head  there  was  an  ugly  woood,  which  for  en  hoor  had 
blod  ]»ofuaa)y.  Altogether  ahe  waa  a  ghastly  apectade  ;  and  general 
aa  well  aa  actiTe  waa  the  companion  she  excited.  Her  child  next 
claimed  attention.  It  was  a  poor,  wizened,  lirid,  unheal thylooking 
atarreling,  of  an  age  difficnlt  to  gueas,  bnt  apparently  under  ttro  years. 
The  goaaips  around  pronounced  it  to  be  in  a  fit  i  and  though  its  eyes 
were  wide  open,  it  looked  unnaturally  heavy,  letliargic,  end  stupified. 
Mrs.  Radkin  took  it  upoa  her  knee,  chafed  its  little  hands  rapidly, 
hot  kindly,  and  for  a  moment  scrutluiaed  it  keenly.  Ere  long  she  had 
drawn  her  coDolnaiona. 

"  You  call  this  a  fit,  do  yon  ?" 

"A  rery  heavy  one,"  retomed  the  landlady.  "But  I'm  wroii^ 
it  'a  not  one,  hot  many ;  for  the  babe  has  been  in  fits,  coming  and 
going,  for  the  last  two  hours." 

"It's  no  Jit,"  remarked  the  lady  with  deliberation,  and  after  a 
pause;  "the  child  is  drunk  I  desperately  drunk  I  dead  drunk  1" 

The  aatonisbment  of  the  listeners  at  this  aolution  of  the  difficnlfy 
almost  vanquished  the  habitual  reverence  in  which  they  held  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  opinions. 

The  vicar  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  "Martha  I"  exclaimed 
ht,  somewhat  chidingly,  "you  are  too  rapid  in  your  conclusions: 
reconaider  your   assertion ;    aa  infant   of  these  tender   years  to  b« 

"As  any  tippling  Irishman  at  wake  or  lair,"  added  the  lady,  finish- 
log  the  lentenea :  "  and  I  appeal  to  you,  doctor,"  turning  to  the  sur- 
geon, who  now  tumbled  up  into  the  bedroom,  spurred,  booted,  con-  ' 
aidenbly  tooched  in  the  wind,  and  splashed  up  to  the  ears;  "  whether 
my  Gonunsioii  is  incorrect  i  " 

The  medical  authority,  thus  appealed  to,  took  a  lengthened  survey  of 
each  patient ;  drew  what  information  he  could  gather  from  the  by- 
standers ;  probed  with  care  the  wound  in  the  mother's  head ;  and 
noted  deliberately  the  fluttering  pulse  and  laboured  breathing  of  her 
babe.     Addressing  Mrs.  Rudkin,  he  at  length  exclaimed  abruptly, 

"  Yon  are  right,  madam,  in  yonr  conjecture ;  the  child  i*  dnint  I 
Its  stomach  is  loadtid  with  neat  ipirit  at  this  moment  The  mother 
has  also  been  drinking  ;  and  fell  from  the  baggsge- waggon,  doubtless, 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  wound  in  her  head  has  been  uiy- 
thing  but  pemicions,  since  the  blood  she  bss  thus  lost  has  warded  olT 
serious  consfquencea.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  of  intemperance  altogether, 
and  a  more  dixgnsting  one  I  never  witnessed." 

The  old  vicar  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  sighed. 

"  Doctor  I"  cried  his  energetic  partner  ;  "  we  will  divide  the  spoil  I 
Yoti  shall  undertake  the  older  transgressor — the  worst  esse  of  the  two 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — I  will  manage  the  yonnger.  It 's  a  sad 
verdict  to  pass  on  any  woman  to  my  that  the  is  unfit  to  bo  trusted 
with  her  own  is^t,  but  sncli  is  the  case  here.  The  child  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  peraonoge." 
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"  No  better  arnrngement  can  ba  derised,"  \ru  the  doctor's  com- 
ment ;  and  with  this  anderstandiDK  the  party  sepfintted. 

The  little  patient  did  credit  to  the  decided  treatment  of  her  doctress. 
The  heavy,  lethargic  expression  of  the  countenance  disappeared  ; 
brightness  returned  to  the  eye,  and  laughter  to  the  lip ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  little  girl  nerer  seemed  to  miss  her  mother;  never  monrn- 
ed  her  absence  ;  never  made  the  slightest  inquiry,  respecting  her.  The 
recovery  of  thst  worthv  was  tedious.  The  "  ugly  wound"  in  her  bead 
required  "coaxing;"  while  her  system,  inflamed  by  determined  end 
hsbitnal  intoxication,  required  "  lowering."  To  the  necessity  of  this 
latter  course  Mrs.  Corporal  Dsngeriield — so  the  sick  woman  styled 
herself — was  a  truly  reluctant  convert.  Her  conduct  in  other  points 
was  extraordinary. '  She  asked  once,  and  that  coldly,  after  her  child, 
but  never  expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  see  her.  Her  main  care 
seemed  to  be  the  preservution  of  her  "marriage  linet,"  which  she  kept 
under  her  pillow,  and  which  proved  her  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  one 
"  Corporal  John  Dangetfielil,  of  his  Majesty's  forty-second  foot ;"  and 
her  chief  anxiety  to  trace  the  course  of  the  regiment,  and  ultimstelj' 
to  regain  it  at  home  or  abroad.  Second  to  these  sources  of  disquietude, 
^vas  a  ceaseless  search  after  a  certain  ke^  which,  she  averred,  she  had 
dropped  while  at  "  The  Buxzard,  which  belonged  to  a  small  private 
canteen,  and,  wanting  which,  she  was  a  lost  woman !" 

Altogether  she  was  "  a  truly  unaccountable  female  ;"  a  description 
which  her  host  repeated  with  considerable  bitterness  when,  on  the 
ninth  evening  after  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Corporal  Dongertield  walked  out, 
and  walked  off,  without  ever  going  through  the  previous  preliminary 
of  catling  for  her  bill. 

The  worthy  couple  at  the  parsonage  were  somewhat  startled  at  the 
announcement  of  the  militarv  lady's  departure;  but  the  vicar's 
equanimity  soon  returned,  and  nis  benevolent  spirit  vented  itself  in  the 
following  dialogue. 

"Gone,  is  she?"  said  be;  "well,  I'm  truly  glad  that  the  village  is 
'  rid  of  her !     She  was  a  widced  woman." 

"  Ob  I  oh  !  that's  all  very  well  t"  cried  his  lodv  ;  "  but  what  is  nom 
to  be  done,  Sfr,  Rudkin  t  Where  are  we  to  find  a  home  for  this  nn- 
fortunate  little  girl  i" 

"  Home,  my  dear  I     She  has  one." 

"Where?"' 

'•Here'" 

"Now  Vicar — now  Mr.  Rudkin— consider  well  what  you're  about. 
Shelter  little  Ruth  nom,  and  you  must  shelter  her  for  life;  you  nerer 
can  turn  her  off  hereafter." 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,"  said  the  vicar  qnietly. 

"  Nor  slisU  she  be  hrongbt  up  as  an  adopted  child.  She  is  a  cor> 
poral's  daughter,  and  may  hereafter  have  to  earn  her  own  bread:  may 
be  claimed liy  &ther,  or  by  mother,  or  by  both.  To  train  her  up  aa  ■ 
fine  lady — " 

"  Would  be  cruel,  indeed,"  interrupted  the  vicar.  "  Nothing  fur- 
ther from  my  mind,  Martha !  Bring  iier  up  as  humbi  v  as  yon  please ; 
but  save  her  from  the  contamination  of  a  drunken  mother's  example." 

Iiife  ebbs  away  with  rapid  nnd  even  current  to  thow  who  float 
citlmly  on  its  surface,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  bright  eternity  beyond  it ; 
whose  bosoms  throb  with  no  feverish  desires  ;  whose  hearts  treasure  up 
no  malevolent  impulses ;  who  have  forgotten  all  wrongs,  and  forgiven 
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mil  awmies ;  wliam  cooscieiice  ftfTrights  with  no  spectres  of  the  Koiltf 
past ;  bnt  irhose  dailf  occnpntiona  are  more  or  less  hattowed  by  ttene- 
Toleut  airas,  and  whose  Itwguage  breathes  kindliaesa  and  good-will 
to  all. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  existence  to  the  azed  inmatea  of  the  paraoni 
age;  and  both  were  atartled,  one  Christmas  £  re,  bf  arriring  suddenir 
at  the  conclusion,  that  that  would  be  the  sixth  winter  during  whica 
Rath  had  shared  its  shelter. 

The  features  of  the  little  girl  were,  as  erer,  unprepossessing.  Her 
general  appearance,  in  fact,  told  much  and  distinctly  againat  her. 
Whether  from  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  with  which  her  system 
had  been  dni^ed  ifi  early  childhood,  or  from  ill  usage,  or  from  insuffi- 
cient food,  her  figare  was  stunted  and  shrunken,  and  her  bee  anxious 
and  prematurely  aged.  But  for  these,  a  rich  requital  bad  the  Great 
Spirit  bestowed  in  mind  and  disposition.  The  former  was  truthful, 
pore,  and  noble  in  the  extreme:  the  latter,  no  disappointment  bad 
power  to  ruffle* 

The  chilling  blasts  of  December  blew  roughly  on  the  Christmas  Era 
already  adverted  to,  and  assailed  with  many  a  fitful  gust  the  walls  of 
the  old  Ticarage,  within  which  a  happy  group  was  seated  around  a 

Slowing  hearth.  Moan  and  howl  as  the  wind  would,  its  riolence 
ampea  not  the  mirth  of  the  merry  party  within.  The  "  Yule  Clog" 
had  been  burnt;  and  the  welJ-spiced  bowl  of  rich  milk  had  bean 
quaffed;  and  the  Christmas  carol  had  been  sung;  and  the  warm  win- 
ter clothing  for  the  poor'had  been  duly  ticketed  and  arranged  previous 
to  distribution  on  Holy  Innocent's  Eve;  when  a  tall,  gaunt  female 
figure  rushed  up  the  garden^walk,  knocked  loudly  at  the  little  porta), 
and,  beEbre  it  was  possible  the  summons  could  be  answered,  ran  hastily 
irom  the  door  to  the  parlour  windoiv,  and  planting  herself  before  it, 
shrieked  in  those  tones,  hoarse  and  thick,  wnich  a  predilection  for  gin 
invariably  brings  on. 

"I  am  come  for  tny  child ;  give  me  mv  child ;  I  want  my  child ; 
if  I  tear  the  house  down,  I'll  have  my  child. ' 

.  Mrs.  Rudkin  tomed  pale ;  full  well  she  rec<^nised  the  vuce  ;  "  It's 
that  dreadful  woman,  the  corporal's  wife,"  whispered  she  to  her  hus- 
band. "  See  her— speak  to  her — bribe  her — do  anything  but  yield 
Ruth." 

The  old  clergyman  obeyed  hia  lady's  bidding,  but,  on  this  occasion, 
eren  her  tact  was  at  fault. 

"  I'll  not  come  in !"  shonted  the  wilful  and  maddened-by-drink, 
insolent  woman  ;  "  I  want  none  of  your  cursed  sermons,  not  I !  Don't 
prattle  and  preach  to  me !  I'm  a  widow,  and  I  want  mv  child.  I'm 
forlorn  and  I  m  destitute,  and  I  want  my  child.  We  will  heK  through 
the  world  together,  old  hypocrite !"  and  she  menaced  Mr.  Rudkin  with 
her  fist ;  "  will  ye,  daur  ye  say  the  word  that  ye'll  not  let  me  see  my 
own  bairn  ?" 

"  Who  is  this  i"  cried  Ruth,  creeping  with  childish  curiosity  to  the 
door,  and  marvellins  at  the  unusual  tumult. 

"Your  mother  I'  roared  the  soldier's  ^vJdow,  seizing  herj  "your 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  your  starving,  desolate,  desperate  mother ;  come 
with  me  ond  beg  for  me." 

"  No— no — no !"  cried  Ruth,  completely  terrified,  and  striving  to 
disengage  herself  from  the  fury's  grasp. 

"  What !  you  disown  me  ? — your  oivn  mother  who  bore  ye— who 
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bronghtTe  into  this  weatyvorldl  Serpent,  ti  y«  «r^  I'U  t««)h  ye 
better  1  and  before  her  arm  could  be  arrested  it  fell  with  tMtstal 
violence  on  the  bead  of  tbe  noreoistitiE  victim. 

"Seize  tbat  woman  I"  cried  the  old  vicar,  noir  tborongbly  romed : 
"  BeiK  ber,  Tbomas,  and  we  will  pUec  ha  in  cnatody !" 

"la  it  HI  tbat  you'll  aeiaef*  cned  abe  tnrmng  with  a  kindling  eye 
towarda  the  aged  ecdeviaatic :  "  first  rob  me  of  mv  child,  and  thai 
take  away  my  liberty,  eh  ?  Stand  clear  I— «tand  clear !  I  aay,  which 
shall  I  aend  first  to  h —  amongst  ye  P" 

She  stooped  as  she  spoke,  and  lifting  a  large  iragment  of  a  heavy 
coping-stone,  flung  it  by  a  vut  effort  into  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
There  it  encountered  a  little,  ancient,  h'agile,  worm-eaten  cabinet, 
which  it  effectiialiy  demolished.  Further  injury  there  waa  none — 
wUkin :  hat  nithtna  !  all,  strange  to  say,  was  ailence  ikere.  The 
effort  bed  been  too  great.  Excitement,  and  vindictive  feeling,  and 
intemperance  had  o'ermastered  natare ;  a  vessel  bad  given  way ; 
blood  gushed  freely  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  in  a  few  Becmds 
tbe  drunken  woman  had  passed  into  the  presence  of  ber  God. 

Many  years  rolled  away  without  shaking  tbe  impreasioD  whidi  the 
events  of  tbat  fearful  Christmas-eve  left  on  tbe  mind  of  Ruth  Dan- 
gerfield.  Her  mother's  career  and  habits,  the  drcumstences  under 
which  she  ^rti  entered  Meadwmters,  and  qnitted  it ;  her  language, 
appearance,  and  violence  on  the  evening  of  her  death  ;  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  final  change  found  ber  — these  were  points  which 
reeoned  at  times  with  agony  to  the  orpbui's  memory.  One  lasting 
and  governing  effect  they  wrought — such  a  horror  of  intemperance, 
and  such'  habits  of  self-restraint,  that  her  after-existence  seemed  one 
perpetual  exemplification  of  the  ravages  of  the  one,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other. 

She  lived  to  womanhood  with  ber  vener^le  protecton — lived  to 
repay  tbem  by  ber  changeless  fidelity  for  much  of  their  bytiaet  kind- 
jiess ;  lived  to  feel  that  much  of  iheir  earthly  comfort  waa  insured  by 
lier  prudence  and  forethought.  Mrs.  Rudkin,  the  quick,  the  shrewd,  - 
the  clevei,  the  penetratine,  became,  towards  the  dose  of  life,  perfcctly 
imbecile ;  and  during  the  last  waning  months  of  ber  existence  the  only 
being  she  apparently  cared  f<»-,  or  waa  able  to  recognize,  was  her 
pi  a  in- featured  but  devoted  attendant. 

"  Ruth  !"  said  sbe,  the  week  before  she  died,  looking  up  inddenly, 
and  speaking,  after  a  long  silence;  "your  mother  was  a  very  qaeer 
woman.  I  've  «a  idea,  tbat  I  once  saw  her  fight.  Who  was  it  with  i 
Mr.  Binke?  yes,  Mr. Binki  it  was ;  the  fat  churchwarden;  and  ^e 
knocked  him  over ;  and  be  cried  out '  Murder'  1" 

"  No,  ma'am,  no;  you're  (jaite  miataken,"  replied  Ruth  earnestly, 
cot  to  the  quick  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 

*'  I  'm  never  mistaken  !"  persisted  the  old  lady  angrily.  "  I  recol- 
lect everytbiitg  and  everybody.  Sbe  was  a  very  queer  woman ;  and 
she  wore  3  cap  trimmed,  very  oddly,  with  red  and  yellow  ribands. 
Only  tbink — liow  very  strange  to  have  red  and  yellow  ribbands  on  the 
same  cap  !  Where  was  it  that  she  said  sbe  would  send  us  all  to  if  we 
didn't  please  ber  ?     It  was  to  a  very  strange  place,  I  know." 

Ruth's  distress  could  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  she  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Tbat 's  a  good  girl .'"  oontinned  the  old  lady.  "  It  a  very  proper 
you  should  weep  for  ber.  £verybody  ahonld  weep  for  their  own 
■Wther.      When    did   she   dieP     me  ivas  a  worthy  woman,  I  dare 
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say-  Bat  ite  Bhoaldn't  hare  worn  a  cap  trimmed  with  red  and  yelloir 
ribandB  for  oU  that." 

"  It  is  late,  ma'am,"  gud  her  distressed  attendant,  now  fuJly  re- 
■olred  npm  m  ^u^  «f  Mpc,  "nad  I  mmt  8e«  yon  to  jtmr  room 
forthwith." 

"  Yoa  know  best,  Ruth,"  retniAed  her  miitiy  meekly.  "  Ah, 
well !  that  waa  a  happy  cresing  for  me  that  brmght  you  to  Mead- 
traters  :  i/ou  have  '  been  tmlo  wteat  a  dmugkler' " 

It  was  the  last  intelligible  sentence  she  waa  heard  to  utter. 

Mr.  Rudkin  survived  her  about  s  twelvenoath.  One  morning, 
when  be  found,  or  fancied,  himself  stronger  than  usual,  he  beckoned 
bis  faithful  nurse  to  his  side,  and  said  cheerily — 

"  Rath,  I  hare  left  yoa  po<n-,  but  not  pennyless.  There  i«  a  small 
annnity  secured  ts  yon  by  my  will.  But  remember  well  whst  I  new 
■ay :  yon  will  not  always  fill  a  subordinate  statien.  You  are  trathfol, 
temperate,  tntstworthy,  and  gratefal-  When  did  Ood  desert  those' 
wh»  chetisbed  sndi  qualities  ?  Never !  never  I  He  is  a  Friend  that 
fttUth  not,  a  Father  who  never  fbrsaketh  his  children.  Then  is  ■ 
psafan  that  says  as  much ;  I  eoald  repeat  ikonce;  bat  now — now~l 
wsader  that  my  menory  itdla  me  so  strasEely  1  il  tltmid  not.  Say  the 
psalm  over  to  me,  Ruth;  it  has  many  calm,  pleasant,  and  comfwting 
wofda." 

He  Ustened  as  she  aptike,  smiled  when  she  finished,  and  then,  with 
aa  sir  of  mitle  reproof,  observed— 

"  Yon  don't  read  so  loud  ss  you  used  to  de ;  yon  ahoold  speak  out. 
Dm't  amether  your  voiee,  Rntn ;  it  is  always  a  pleasant  voice  to  me, 
and  luu  been  for  »any,  very  many  years.  My  Messing,  Ruth,  go 
with  you,  tarry  where  you  may," 

He  Ml,  a  few  moeaenta  afterwards)  into  a  gentle  slamber,  which  at 
midday  becaase  the  sleep  of  death. 

No  will  eoutd  be  foond.  That  snch  a  docnment  bad  been  formally 
dnwa  np  and  duly  eseoBted,  there  was  ample  proof;  bnt  no  seardi, 
hMrever  vinote  aiid  perserering,  eo«ld  discover  its  rettinf^lsce.  A 
distMit  relative,  as  h«ir  at  law,  claimed,  and  succenafully,  the  little  all 
that  Mr.  Rudkia  left  b^iad  him.  He  was  a  bill-discounter ;  and 
Teaolntely  negatived  the  many  representatioas  made  to  him  on  Rnth's 
behsJf, 

"  What  had  he  to  do  with  her  9  "  was  his  line  of  arginnent,  "  He 
bad  never  aecn  her  before  in  his  life  I  What  claim  had  the  upon  kim  f 
Peo^e  told  hint  riie  waa  destitute ;  he  didn't  believe  it.  She  had  laid 
up  ample  store  fior  heraelf,  be  was  confident,  during  the  many  yeara 
she  had  lived  with  this  old  couple.  If  he  waa  wrong,  the  greater  fbol 
she.  She  shonhl  have  foreseen  a  rainy  day,  and  have  feathered  her 
neat  acawdtnaly;  but,  be  it  as  it  would,  not  one  stiver  should  she  get 
&vm  bba.  He  wanted  all,  every  sixpence,  that  the  old  nun's  efl^cts 
wenld  realise  ;  be  wanted  to  throw  it  into  bis  bnBiness." 

O  nra  ntMckwann !  glorious  type  of  thy  class  t  When  had  the 
awtm  slave  of  Mammon,  when  hsd  he  ever,  or  under  any  circum- 
staacM,  apafKthj,  cosaidantifHi,  or  eompaision,  for  Ihoee  arannd  him  f 
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At  thiitiM  wear  tbe  KiflMt  doirn. 

To  hide  thair  piioUei  till  tbey  're  groim, 

And  then  declare  themielvei,  and  tear 

WhatCTer  venture*  to  come  near ; 

So  a  unootli  knaTe  doet  greater  foaU 

Tiuui  one  that  'My  reili  and  threats. 


Mkscifullt  it  is  ordered  by  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  tlie  n 
that  no  heart,  however  atung  by  unmerited  wrong,  or  crushed  hy  un- 
expected oppression,  ghall  be  barred  from  the  indulgence  of  hope.  The 
Great  Arbiter  of  events  is  no  capricioiu  tyrant;  He  holds  out  the  bitter 
potion  of  despair  to  none  —  not  even  to  the  most  forlorn  and  feeble  of 
his  creatures.  Continually,  when  one  field  of  honourable  exertion  i» 
wrought  out)  or  must  be  abandoned,  his  goodness  delights  to  open  un- 
expectedly to  the  humble  and  the  hopeful  another,  and  a  brighter,  and 
a  fairer. 

That  Ruth  was  bitterly  disappointed,  mourned  over  the  disappesr- 
anoe  of  the  will,  and  felt  most  keenly  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 
the  grasping  kinsman  of  her  late  master  meted  out  to  her,  was  undeni- 
able. Some  small  legacy,  some  faint  approach  towards  independence, 
she  had  fuUj  anticipated  from  the  old  vicar's  kindness  and  language. 
That  hope  uad  become  visionary.  Protection  from  that  quarter  had 
terminated.  Who  would  now  assist  her  f  Where  had  she  now  a 
friend  ?  Where  ?  Her  own  conduct  had  been  silently  securing  one, 
— one  who  bad  watched  her  narrowly, — one  who  abhorred  professions, 
but  was  prepared  to  come  to  her  rescue  in  the  hour  of  extremity. 

Dr.  Watkiniion,  Mr.  Rudkin's  medical  attendant,  had  noted,  witb 
cordial  approval,  the  devoted  attachment  with  which  Ruth  had  nursed 
her  aged  protectors  ;  and  had  felt  commensurate  chagrin  at  the  man- 
ner io  which  her  cares  had  been  repaid.  The  moment  he  ascertained 
that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  heir-at-ta^v,  he  called  upon  the 
disappointed  and  desolate  woman,  and  kindly  inquired,  "  What  were 
her  future  plans." 

"None,"  waa  Ruth's  reply/— "none  beyond  obtaining  some  respect- 
able situation  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  but  where  this  is  to  be 
met  with,  and  through  whose  friendly  recommendation,  are  matters  of 
painfa!  uncertainty." 

"Then  I  will  terminate  it  by  announcing  my  errand.     In  the, in.* 

firmary  at there  is  at  present  a  vacancy  for  a  nurse.     We  wish — - 

I  am  now  speaking  of  my  medical  brethren  as  well  as  of  myself — toi 
secure  the  services  of  a  person  in  whom  we  can  place  thorough  confi- 
dence ;  ivhose  habits  we  know  to  be  temperate  ;  and  whose  previously 


ascertained  principles  assure  us  that  we  may  rely  on  all  her  statements. 
She  must  be  able  to  bear  confinement,  and  practise  considerable  self- 
J     :_i  .  .  _.>  ._.         .1.      n  .    1.         1   ..  jjjjy.^  endure  much 

ntiny  from  the  itia- 
to  hear  any  further 
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denial;  must  carry  out  our  orders  kindly  and  firmly;  endure  much 
waywardness  from  the  patients,  and  constant  acrntiny  from  the  ma- 
tron.    Such  is  the  situation ;  now,  would  you  like  to  hear  any  further 
details  respecting  it?" 
"Unquestionably,"  was  Ruth's  ready  reply. 
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"  The  teumiention  aHached  to  tbe  office  is  liberal,  and  is  augment- 
ed after  fire  years'  service.  Nor  is  this  all ;  tlie  party,  after  tbe  lapse 
«(  years,  becomes  entitled  to  a  small  retiring  pension.  I  don't  describe 
the  post  as  aCTeeable ;  but  it  seems  to  me  one  from  your  babits,  expe- 
rience, and  eoacation,  that  yon  are  anited  to  fill ;  and  I  fancy  that  I 
liaTe  sufficient  influence  with  the  committee  to  obtain  it.  It  is  true 
your  age  is  against  yon;  but  that  disadrantaffe  each  lecurring  day  will 
diminish.  In  fact,  yoa  look  several  years  older  than  you  are  ;  and  the 
grsTityand  quietude  of  your  manners  keep  up  the  delusion.  Now 
•ay — fsT  tbe  morning  wears,  and  I  hare  some  distance  to  ride,. — whe- 
thei,  if  I  can  procure  you  this  appointment,  you  will  accept  it,  and 
«atar  at  once  upon  its  duties  ?" 
J  ■'  Moat  thankfully !"  returned  Ruth. 

"  Then  further  oiscuRsion  is  needless ;  and  now,"  added  he,  as  he 
rose,  and  took  his  leave,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  make  tbe  most  of 
your  holidays ;  for  they  are  on  the  point  of  closing  I  " 

Dr.  Watkinaon  had  not  over-estimated  his  influence  when  he  inti- 
mated to  Ruth  hia  persuasion  that  he  could  procure  for  her  the  vacant 
appointment.  His  recommendation  was  received  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee with  tbe  attention  which  his  years,  experience,  and  services  de- 
served; and  hia  gratilivd  prolfgie  received  a  speedy  summons  to  the 

city  of ,  to  preside  as  nurse  in  "  The  Casualty  Ward"  of  its  c^e- 

brated  infimary. 

Here,  ai  elsewhere,  the  peculiar  features  of  ber  character  arrested 
attention,  and  insured  respect.  The  patients  liked  ber  because  she 
«ras  "  never  out  of  temper  ;"  was  never  "  too  busy  "  to  shift  an  uneaay 
pillow,  or  moiaten  tbe  parched  lips ;  never  "  snubbed  "  them ;  never 
ordered  them  —  as  is  the  case  with  certain  finished  specimens  of  hu- 
manity—>"  to  Ue  iliil,  and  be  fuielt"  when  they  were  racked  with  tor- 
ture ;  never  told  them,  she  "irnefp  6e<(er;  Ikere  wat  nothing  at  aU  the 
matUr  with  Iktvt  I  when  every  nerve  was  quivering  with  agony.  Oh  1 
bow  the  progress  towards  recovery  may  be  speeded  or  retarded  bv  a 
nurse !  With  tbe  surgeons  she  found  favour,  because  she  attended 
Strictly  to  their  instnictions, — neither  slurred  them  over  nor  exceeded 
them.  The  matron  applauded  her,  because  she  was  habitually  tempe- 
rate ;  was  never  found  "  cloudy,"  or  "  doBV,"  or  "  confused,"  or  "  un- 
accountably stupid,"  as  was  the  case  at  intervals  with  alt  the  other 
nmrses  under  her  control.  And  the  waspish  house-suigeon  lavishly 
commended  her  because  her  "  hearing  was  remarkably  quick,"  and  she 
"never  gave  him  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  directions." 

Altogether  Nurse  Dangerfield  was  a  popular  person. 

For  two  years  she  bad  maintained  ber  giddy  position,  when  one  Sep. 
tember  morning  a  strange  report  became  rife  within  the  hospital  that 
the  boose  committee  had  resolved  on  Nurse  Danger  field's  immediate 
diamiasal,  as  "  a  censorious  and  impracticable  woman." 

And  Nurse  Dangerfield  admitted  tbe  report  to  be  well-founded ! 
There  seemed  on  ber  psrt  no  mystification  about  tbe  matter.  She 
calmly  avowed  that  she  retained  her  present  post  simply  till  her  sno- 
ceasor  could  be  appmnted.     But  why  and  wherefore  P 

Among  the  vanons  functionaries  connected  with  the  hospital  was 
the  treasurer— a  Mr.  Peter  Pennetbome.  He  was  a  very  exact  man  ; 
preached  economy  on  all  occasions ;  and  was  Mghtfully  eloquent  vn 
the  theme  of  a  migal  expenditure  of  public  money.  Mr«.  Couoher, 
tbe   natron,    abhorred  tbe  very  sight  of  him;   and  cert^inljr  the 
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maaer  in  whioli  ba  orcrluudML  her  grocw'*  Ull,  sad  dewtated  on  the 
louf  OBOOM  of  ten  oonauniad  st  her  table,  wu  not  calculated  t»  oMci- 
liate  the  «ffectii>as  «f  thu  rtrf  t«ii»cJou»  peiunage.  Mra.  Goucker 
S7«red  —  Mid  o^laiulf  abe  oaght  on  tuck  a  point  t«  be  deemed  "  ul 
est«bluhed  euthoritj',"  that  "  weak  tea  did  not  agree  with  her  1" 

Mi.  PennMboroe  did  not  believe  it ;  and  for  tea  long  jean  had 
been  trjiag  to  persaade  her  to  die  contrarjr. 

To  this  dielracted  bdj^a  wrongs  were  added  tluwe  of  Mr.  Quendii 
the  tall,  gavBt,  «adaverMu-lookiiig  dispenser  in  the  lurgery.  Mr. 
Qafuicb,  who  had  the  complexioa  of  a  confirmed  invalid,  md,  vnhap- 
pUj,  the  ai^iatite  «F  a  railway  labaurer,  always  declared  that  his  poat 
was  one  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  disagreeablea,  —  aemuek  aa^ 
that  he  could  not  possibly  get  through  hia  duties  without  "  «  rtgtdar 
tuomiitg"  at  eleven  e'<d«>ck.  This  snack  emisisted  of  a  ca|>t«in's  bis- 
cuit, a  glass  of  taterably  stroBc  aie,  iuid  a  "  moaad  "  <d  prime  Oknioea- 
ter,  double  Cottenhan,  or  StiUaa,  —  the  dia^eowr  was  net  "  parttco- 
lar  -to  a  shade  I  "  With  dieae  "  mxHUMgt "  Mr.  PeaBetbonie  waced 
an  unholr  war.  The  verr  roentioa  of  tbeaa  made  Uk  iraseibfe.  Ha 
described  the  wretched  Mr.  Quanch  as  "the  matt  cxpeamTc  paUia 
servant "  he  bad  ever  met  witli.  He  dewaated  «■  me  "  pacl^ts  «f 
bisoaits"  and  "  pounds  of  cheese  "  oanaaned  bvtheroraeidusdiBpeaMr 
vich  ft  vehemence  and  aeverj^  thaC  made  Mrs.  Concfaer  "  aerrons," 
and  Mr.  Quench  "  ravage."  The  latter,  after  one  of  tkoac  inflietkas, 
was  beard  to  declare  tlwt  his  haUta  were  peaoafnl,  his  riewa  paacrfnl, 
his  proieaakiu  peac^l ;  bat  that  the  "  Old  Adam  wm  atmng  (Rthia 
liiffl ;"  and  that,  if  be  "  ever  did  «ommit  m«rd«r,  it  wanld  be  on  the 
person  of  Peter  Peanetbarafii" 

Bat  while  bf  the  •abwdiaates  tlie  treasorer  was  raeaided  with  a 
hate  £u  euMdiag  "  players'  hatred,"  he  was  in  kl|^  odanr  with  tha 
magJuUt—iiui  patmo,  rioe-patMos.  aad  imeident.  His  health  ww 
duly  tAaated  at  each  suceeeaing  auirenary.  The  mast  landatsay 
epithets  were  applied  to  hia  name.  He  was  praiwuaced  to  be  a  meat 
uatchfiil  and  jesloua  guardian  of  the  rereaue  of  the  haapital.  Tha 
admin  iatratiioB  «f  its  finaaees  was  dedar^  to  be  "  perfect ;"  and  the 
crwlit  oi  such  a  position — rare  in  public  duritiea — was  ascribed  mais- 
ly  to  the  uDtirijig  sssidiiity  of  it«  inde&tigable  treaanrer.  It  wea  re- 
lated of  him  that  on  sue  oceauon  he  ut  up  three  nights  in  siiinasiiin. 
to  dtf«ct  an  error  of  fourpeoee  bthing  in  some  oomplicated  "  bill  de- 
livesedl"  He  was  prooounced  a  "Joseph  Hame  in  private  life;" 
the  most  accurate  of  BceenBtaats,  and  the  moat  iacorraplable  steward 
a  public  charity  was  ever  blewed  with  ! 

To  all  which  campliments,  wbea  repeated  at  tha  hoaphal,  Mrs. 
Caaeher  replied  with  a  groan ;  and  that  audacMOi  Tarlet,  Mr.  Qnendi, 
—  the  "  aioet  ex^teasire  of  puWc  aerrants,"—  with  tlu  irapertineat 
monosyllable  "Fudge !" 

But  the  Penoethorae  stsr  was  in  the  asceadant ;  and  the  treasnrer'B 
step  was  more  avlemat  aad  his  air  of  lofty  virtue  more  impoeiiig  than 
aver. 

Amon^  other  abjacU  which  claimed  his  care  were  two  alma-bnei, 
placed  within  the  building,  aear  the  auin  ^or,  and  broken  open  an- 
nually  on  Michaelmas  day  by  the  treaaurer's  own  bands.  It  happen- 
ed OB  ona  eventful  Michaelmas  that  Murae  Dangerfield  bad  oocaaioa 
ta  March  £ir  lint  in  a  ckiaet,  tha  wtndow  af  wkioh  aammaoded  a  tho- 
rough view  «r  the  hoard-now  adieie  Mr.  Peaaathorae  was  then  dt- 
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tiiu.  He  wu  alone,  but  bniilr  employed;  and  some  undafinmble  im- 
pmse  induced  the  none  to  watch  him. 

How  she  eonld  venture  to  intrude  en  the  privacy  of  sacli  a  Tirtnooi 
beint^  at  Peter  Pennethome  perplexed  many.  Bat,  daring  aa  wm  the 
deed,  ahe  achieved  it  I 

The  treasurer  leisurely  unscrewed  each  bos ;  and  then  minntelr 
■ciutiniaed  its  pradnce  a»  he  spread  the  ooin  upon  the  table.  Roth  ■ 
k«eD  gaae  detected  a  great  many  pence  and  half-penee,  a  few  shil- 
linga,  ani) — what  attracted  her  eye  by  its  coIour,-^4  bright,  new  sore- 
reign.  Tkit  she  saw  the  landed  functionary  pounce  upon,  examine 
elosety,  bold  up  to  the  lit^ht,  as  if  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa 
counterfeit,  and  then  deliberately  consi^  to  the  custody  of  his  pocket< 

"A  strauTC  proceeding!"  thought  Nurse  DangerGela;  "  marvelloat 
in  a  stewaKl  of  a  public  charity  I  I  must  report  this  affair  to  my 
superior." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Coucher  when  listening  to  Ruth's  communicatioa 
would  hare  formed  a  study  for  Wilkie.  Astonishment  —  incrednlitr 
.—alarm,— abhorrence,  all  were  pictured  in  the  matron's  perplexed 
and  furrowed  visage.     At  length  she  gasped  forth, 

"  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand — it  must  be— «ince  matter*  hare 
come  to  this  pass  I" 

"  Poaaibly  I "  returned  Ruth ;  "  but,  in  the  meantime  we  must  tttK 
Now,  will  you  accompany  me  while  I  go  down  at  once  to  the  board- 
room ;  tell  the  treasurer  what  I  have  seeuj  and  hear  his  explanation  ?" 

The  matron  paused. 

"  Child,"  said  she  anzionsly,  "  are  you  nre :  are  you  poiUive  as  to 
the  fact  P    May  you  not  have  been  deceived  i" 

"I  could  not." 

"  It  ia  a  tremendous  charge  to  malce :  rnia  to  him  if  it  be  true : 
min  to  you  if  it  be  false." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  that." 

"  He  is  crafty,  rich,  and  has  many  friends." 

"  Granted." 

"  Besides,"  continued  her  aged  adviser  earnestly, "  vonr  story  is  un- 
supported. Yon  have  no  witness.  It  is  on  a  tingle  testimony  that 
this  strange  accusation  rests." 

"  No  more." 

"  Then,  would  not  the  wisest  oourse  be  silence  i" 

"No  I"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "my  line  of  conduct  is  plain.  I  have  to 
unmask  a  hypocrite.  I  will  spare  no  effort  to  do  so,  and  abide  the  oon- 
'  sequences." 

''Then  forward!  "  said  her  agitated  companion;  "and  God  defend 
the  right ! " 

The  treasurer  was  tested  in  state  at  the  table,  with  bis  ledger,  cash- 
book,  and  banker's  account  before  him  when  his  visitors  entered.  He 
looked  up  at  each  sharply  and  angrily,  as  if  surprised  at  their  appear^ 
ance,  and  demanding  the  reason  of  their  intrusion.  The  elder  woman 
trembled ;  Ruth  looked  deadly  pale,  but  her  voice  was  steady  when 

"  I  was  at  that  closet  window,  sir,"  and  she  pointed  to  it,  "  a  few 
minutes  since ;  and  I  saw  yon  open  those  alms-boxes." 

"Well?" 

''  I  observed  yon  spread  their  contents  npon  the  table." 

"  Wdl?"  This  second  ejsculadon  was  uttered  in  a  somewhat  testy 
tone. 
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'  "Will  you  iaformemc^for  I  am  curiooi  to  know  — what 'may  be 
their  Bmount  ?" 

"  The  question  i>  one  you  have  no  right  to  uk  —  none  whatever ; 
bat,  nevertheleuj  for  once  1  will  answer  it  —  nventeen  ahillings  and 
ninepence." 

"No  more?" 

"I  have  named  the  predse  aam." 

"That  IB  iingalar,*  became  I  am  perinaded  I  saw  a  looereign 
shaken  out  of  one  of  the  boxev." 

"  I  should  hare  been  but  too  happy,"  returned  the  treaBorer,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  voice  or  manner,  "  to  have  obeerved  it,  and  to 
liave  carried  it  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital ;  but  1  had  no  such  oppor- 
tanity.     There  was  no  gold  coin  of  any  kind  in  cither  alms-box.' 

Ruth  met  the  treasurer's  inquirine  gaze  with  steady  eye,  and  re- 
plied : — "  I  am  positive  there  was  !  1  saw  —  I  say  it  deliberately —  a 
sovereign  among  the  coin." 

"  Woman  i  be  careful  what  yon  assert.  I  tell  you,  yon  are  in  error. 
No  sovereign  has  Isin  upon  this  table  lo-4ay  ;  in  my  presence,  at  leasti 
or  to  my  knowledge." 

"  There  has,"  returned  Ruth  nndaontedly.  "  I  affirm  that  you 
drew  it  from  the  heap  ;  examined  it ;  held  it  up  to  the  tight ;  satis- 
fied yourself  that  it  was  genuine;  and  then  — placed  it  in  yonr 
pocket." 

"  And  have  you  taken  the  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Pennethorne  sarcas* 
ttcallv,  "to  come  down  from  'The  Casualy  Ward"  to  repeat  to  me 
this  aay-dream— this  foolery — this  flippant  folly — this  malignant  false- 
hood? B«tract  your  statement  instantly  ;  and  apoli^ise  for  its  base* 
ness." 

"I  adhere  to  it,"  replied  his  accuser,  "because  its  foundation  is 
irulh  ;  and  I  require  that  the  committee  may  be  summoned,  if  possi- 
ble, this  week,  that  I  may  lay  the  circumstances  before  them." 

"The  committee  shall  be  summoned,  and  to-morrow,"  returned  he 
fiercely,  "  but  for  a  different  purpose — to  decide  on  your  instant  and 
ignominious  dismissal." 

"Be  the  result  what  it  may,   I   shall  meet  it  with  compoaurv, 


"Not  a  word,  menial/  —  not  another  wwdT'said  the  treasurer 
furiously.    "  Leave  me :  I  choose  to  be  alone  t " 

"Now,  then,  how  do  we  stand  ?"  said  Mrs.  Concher  moumfully, 
BS  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Well,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  loathes  hypocrisy  and  fraud," 
was  Ruth's  brave  reply. 

CUAFTBB  L. 

"ADVICE   ORATIS." 

"Fool !  yoD  are  dn^tping  the  Brentford  tidurt  at  Hammersmiih  Gate  t" 

Bllbk  MinDLETOir. 
.  Ten  committee  met ;  and  looked,  as  all  committees  do  when  there 
is  any  delidoua  matter  of  a  truly  personal  nature  involved  in  their 
deliberations,  overpoweringly  solemn  and  important.  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne conducted,  as  the  legsl  phrase  runs,  his  own  case.  It  was 
"  well  got  up ;"  and  he  coloured  it  most  adroitly.  Nurse  Danger- 
field'i  diaracter  ivas  skilfully  blackened;  and  his  own  disinterested* 
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new,  derotum  to  the  Hospital's  interests,  and  post  labours  io  its  cause, 
braoght  out  in  glowing  relief.  Poor  Ruth  was  pronounced  a  dangar- 
ous  ^aracter,  and  her  removal  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity.  "  There 
can  be,"  taiai  the  loudest,  coarsest,  and  most  fluent  speaker  of  the 
party,  "  but  one  opinion  upon  the  point.  This  pestilent  woman's  dis- 
missal is  unavoidable,  and  must  be  summarv." 

"  Hear  1  bear  I"  was  tbe  response ;  ana  a  strongly  condemnatory 
resolution  was  inserted  in  "  The  Minute  Book."  Thanks  were  voted 
to  the  chairman  ;  the  customary  disclaimer  of  any  "  right  to  such  aa 
unmerited  compliment"  was  duly  emphasized,  and  the  meeting  was 
on  the  point  of  closing,  when  it  occurred  to  some  brain  legs  muddy 
than  those  around  it  "  Whether  it  would  not  be  as  well,  before  they 
separated,  to  announce  the  decision  they  had  ariived  at,  to  tbe  party 
whom  it  most  deeply  affected  i" 

"  Quite  superfluous  I"  ejaculated  the  Treasurer ;  "a  culpable  waste 
of  time !" 

But  the  idea,  once  so^eated,  was  caught  up  by  another  individual. 
It  was  observed,  slowly  and  hesitatingly  by  the  speaker,  as  though  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  the  obvious  justice  of  such  a  course— 

"  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  bear  Nurse  Dangerlield's  defence  before 
we  decide  on  her  dismissal  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Pennethome  quickly  ;  "  that  would  be 
an  improper  concession,  an  act  of  unmerited  condescension — objection- 
able— highly  so !" 

But  the  committee  thought  otherwise,  and  the  anxious  woman  wa« 
lent  for.  She  repeated  her  accusation;  and  such,  O  Truth  I  is  thy 
mighty  influence  1  not  without  effect. 

More  than  one  committee-man  felt  gravelled  by  the  cnlmness  and 
elearness  of  her  statement ;  and  as  for  "  the  Klinute  Secretary,"  a  de- 
cided partizan  of  Pennethome's,  he  screwed  up  his  lips  when  she 
finished,  and  in  his  heart  wished  his  ally  "  well  out  of  it."  She  with- 
drew; the  door  closed  on  her,  and  an  ominous  pause  ensued. 

"  She 's  a  horribly  ugly  woman,"  at  length  ejaculated  the  chairman ; 
"  but  she  expresses  herself  clearly  and  cleverly." 

"  All  liars  do,"  was  the  response. 

"  I  can,  with  difficulty,  persuade  myself  that  Nurse  Dangerfield 
belonga  to  that  class,"  insinuated  a  little  man  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  in  a  timid  tone. 

"To  what  other?"  inquired  the  Treasurer  with  vehemence:  "To 
what  other  P  Do  I  hear  aright  f  Can  a  doubt  be  entertained  by  any 
reasonable  being  as  to  the  flagrant  falsehood  of  that  woman's  state- 
ments?" 

"An  adjournment!  an  adjournment!"  demanded  various  voices ; 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Treasurer's  earnest  opposition,  was  eventually 
carried.  Before  it  expired — and  its  duration  was  brief,  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours  was  its  whole  extent — Ruth  was  waylaid  by  a  soft-voiced, 
slow-speaking  gentleman,  who  begged  to  claim  her  attention  for  a  few 
moments.  He  professed  himself  free  from  bias  towards  accuser  or 
accused.  He  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pennelhorne,  ell  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  his  sentiments  on  this  trulv  painful  subject, 
and  all  prejudice  in  hia  favour.  He  begged  to  he  understood  as  acting 
from  private  impulse,  and  solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  He  then 
suggested  to  Ruth,  that  as  tbe  accusation  was  neset  with  difficulties, 
she  should  admit  at  the  next  meeting  that  it  was  possible  she  might 
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hare  been  mistaken ;  tkat  her  ey»-sight  occanenal^  deceived'  her, 
and  might  have  done  so  in  that  instance.  If  she  tnuld  say  as  macb  as 
this,  the  soft-Toiced  gentleman,  who  "  acted  from  private  impulse,"  and 
from  "  no  previDus  concert  with  any  party  whatever,"  weald  pledge 
himself  that  she  shoald  retain  her  situation,  and  that  the  inquiry 
should  die  a  natural  death. 

"  No  I"  said  Ruth  firmly,  "  I  will  make  no  admission  of  ojty  kind. 
The  inTestigtttion  shall  go  on.  It  ought  to  do  so.  If  I  have  spoken 
the  truth,  the  Treasurer  is  dishonest,  and  deaema  exposure.  If  I 
have  nttered  falsehoods,  no  resolution  which  the  committee  can  form 
can  he  too  harsh  for  me.     But — no  oompramise  I" 

"  It  is  often  politic,"  said,  with  a  sigh,  the  soft-voiced  gentleman. 

"  And  rarely  honest,"  was  Ruth's  stem  lejoinder.  She  turned  npoa 
her  steps  and  left  him. 

The  committee  met  next  day  in  full  force.  No  further  adjoain- 
meut  j  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands. 


THE  PLAINT  ( 

If  iha  could  ileep,  ilis  ■■ 


She  nt  upon  HimerU'i  ihors. 

Upon  B  Roving  heiehl ; 
Tha  thynw  that  gnw  Mnastli  bar  fast 

Was  bach'd  in  living  light  t 
Wm  never  leen  In  waswrn  dime 

So  beautiful  s  ilgftt  I 
Sho  look'd  Dpon  a  besDteotii  land, 

A  witcIuDf;  land,  I  w««n  ; 
Beloiv,  the  bappy  iwalnt  and  gitU 

Were  uipplDg  o'er  the  gnen  ; 
Their  laughter  traa  as  etaar  mnd  loud. 

As  oara  had  never  basn. 
To  that  fair  chMk  and  uiowy  ana. 

E'en  Venm'  >elf  might  bow  i 
Her  laugbins  locki  of  lunny  bair 

Flair  o'sr  ber  msrble  brotr ; 
Bba  lift*  her  bsiel  ejre  and  sinilei — 

She  Is  a  goddew  nov  I 
But  evanocent  is  Ibat  tmlle ; 

Sbe  sigtu  sdown  tha  braeaa ; 
She  lowly  itoops. 
And  humbly  droopi 

Her  head  upon  hsr  luieet, 
And  thrilling  Bobs  upheave  her  brtut ; 

Sure  ^e  i>  111  at  eaie. 
She  breatbci  hsr  plaiut  In  bitter  wordi. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan  ; 
A  na^Dymph  h«aid  it  in  her  save. 

That  m^ancholy  moan ; 
She  travell'd  on  a  dolphin '■  back. 

And  told  it  me  alone. 
"  Ah  I  PhaoD,  whithar  baat  thon  Bed 

AcTMi  tlie  ocean  brine  T 

<y  heart  of  other  dayi 


Canni 


«bein 


"I  ever  spoke  bat  of  thr  name, 

I  would  not  be  denied ; 
And  whan  they  Mid  thy  lanoa   < 
good, 

I  wept  with  joy  and  pride ; 
But  when  they  ipoke  of  broun  vm 

]  thougfat  I  ihould  have  died. 


Could  trill  such  pleasant  lays, 
Or  ttrike  the  harp  with  auch  a  hand 

To  witch  (be  woodland  fays, 
"  Thara  waa  a  lily  grew  within 

My  plaoe-traB  abaded  bower, 
And  when  my  bead  was  on  your  breast. 

As  oft  at  moonlit  hoar, 
Vou  erer  said  that  I  wai  like 

That  gentle  lily  flower. 
"  Tha  soorohlng  aon  has  scatb'd   my 
plant. 

The  genial  dewa  have  fled, 
And  wilfaer'd  item  and  droopiog  flower 

Show  It  is  sore  bested  ; 
Yes  t  I  an  like  that  lily  now. 

That  hang!  iu  broken  head  I" 
Her  plaint  was  edioed  overhead, 

And  echoed  undersroiind ; 
Tha  dryads  heard  it  in  their  gladas. 

And  roarmur'd  it  around. 
And  every  leaf  on  every  tree 

Took  up  the  dreary  tound. 
A  sea  Dympb  heard  it  in  her  cave, 

That  meumehiJy  moan. 
She  traveU'd  on  a  dtdfAin-s  badt, 

And  intd  It  ua  alone. 

C.  B.  L 
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BY   R.  B,   PBAKK. 

The  fellowing  letter  is  full  of  dsterly  fteUng — ^ire  are  afnXA 
tbongh,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  ii  atldressed,  wu  a  bit  of  a 
•camp.  When  the  lady  first  commenced,  it  is  evident  she  could  not 
ttop :  and  if  the  parents  were  rich,  the  daughter  has  no  capital. 

To  Jobn  Wale,  pnm  soger  in  tlia  fi9(^  Rig*  of  foot  HuUingaar  Bairakes— 
withipsed, 

Btuth  U*  IB3S. 
Dki.b  bbother  ve  have  taken  this  oppertnni^  of  righting  these 
ftw  lines  to  Tou  oping  to  find  yoa  in  good  health  as  leaves  us  all  at 
present  thank  god  for  it  and  we  have  neard  fVom  your  sister  eliea- 
beUi  and  we  got  a  letter  from  her  a  fortnight  after  you  whent  from 
home  and  her  letter  was  a  three  weeks  a  comming  over  and  she  is  at 
brighton  jet  and  has  gotten  a  nother  baby  and  it  is  a  girl  and  we 
have  never  heard  ttam  Joseph  yet  and  thomas  keanshelt  is  dead  and 
tbomaa  matthews  has  gotten  married  to  bess  steels  and  samuel  is  a 
g«nng  to  mark  stnbbings's  the  19th  of  march  and  my  father  and 
mother  is  very  willing  to  buy  you  of  from  sodgering  if  you  will 
promise  to  be  steddy  you  must  promise  without  fail  not  to  list  for  • 
Bolger  a  gain  and  you  must  send  us  word  a  gain  how  to  send  the 
money  and  we  durst  not  trust  it  to  you  and  you  must  get  your  ser- 
gent  to  right  your  letter  for  robert  Matthews  said  that  your  mother 
would  be  fbrsed  to  take  it  to  either  Mr.  Wood  or  other  ways  to  Mr. 
foulghatorbe  to  right  a  letter  to  your  captain  to  send  the  money  and 
your  sister  elisabeth  wanted  you  to  go  over  to  brighton  but  you  war 
gone  back  a  gain  and  she  wanted  you  to  seend  a  letter  to  ner  and 
you  muat  direct  wen  you  seend  direct  for  14  blucher  place  msell 
square  hrighton  Sussex  and  you  niust  promise  not  to  go  again  fiar  if 
you  come  to  get  of  and  goes  again  it  will  make  my  bther  and 
mother  go  of  on  theire  heads  and  go  erased  if  you  do  go  a  gain  and 
bettr  and  ann  and  atkinson's  best  respects  to  yoa  hoping  you  are  in 
good  health  as  it  leaves  them  all  at  present  thank  god  for  it  amea 
and  you  never  sent  Mr.  thompson  a  newspaper  and  your  farther  is 
left  of  cutting  turnips  for  the  sheep  a  fortnight  anoe  and  he  is  a 
lambing  the  hews  so  no  more  of  Uiis  from  us  all  at  the  present  time 
through  our  lord  jesus  chriat  be  with  us  all  for  evermore  amen. 

A  document  drawn  up  (fljier  dinner)  in  the  hand-writing  of 
lUchard  Brinsley  Sheridau. 

We  do  hereby  most  solemnly  engage  that  we  will  diUgently  and 
jmiteiualfy  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  in  every  department^ 
and  asnduonsly  .apply  ourselves  to  the  business  of  it  until  every  em- 
barrassment shaQ  be  removed  and  every  debt  and  demand  upon  !t 
discharged.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  perfonnance  of  this 
promise  by  every  consideration  that  can  bind  men  of  common  sens4 
and  common  honesty. 

Hr.  Peake  to  keep  this  pi^er.  R  B.  Shsbisam. 

Witness  J.  Atckin.  Jno,  Gbdbb, 

October  36,  1798. 
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Dear  fellowa,  they  all  meant  it  at  the  time — this  muit  have  been 
written  after  die  circulation  of  a  few  glaaseB  of  port.  Mr.  Qrubb 
waa  flubaequentiy,  for  some  ytm  In  a  atate  of  outlawry  for  the  debts 
of  the  theatre. 

To  those  personB  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  fine  flow  of 
clear,  nervous  language,  we  recommend  «  perusal  ^  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  "  S.  J.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Proprietor,  English  Opera 
House ;"  it  accompanied  a  Drama  presented  for  performance,  equalfy 
mell  leritten  ! 

13»>  &£■}-,  1838. 

Sib, — In  submitting  the  accompanied,  permit  me  to  hope  that  you 
may  consider  it  worthy  of  your  acceptance  the  Terms  I  would  sug- 
gest Reciprocal  under  auspicious  Patronage  meet  Remuneration 
through  Publication  Be  assured  that  the  Expence  of  its  Production 
would  be  Trivial.  The  Scenery  being  available  amone  the  General 
Stock  of  a  Theatre.  Would  feel  obliged  by  an  Immediate  Answer, 
Together  If  you  have  room  for  an  Officiate  Copy-est  and  Messenger. 
And  as  opportunity  afforded  or  occasion  required  Drexs  for  Gigantic 
or  Auxiliary  characters.  To  Mr.  O.  Smith  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
whom  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  will  Renew  those  favoured 
Opinions  of  the  Merit  He  Express'd  of  its  Repletion  as  an  Original 
production  on  his  favour'd  perusal  previous  to  the  coniitructiou  of 
the  Allegory.  Since  which  you  are  the  first  Thespian  Proficiant  to 
whom  it  has  been  submitted  and  I  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  that  if 
you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  this  ofier.  You  will  not  permit  Extenua- 
tion. As  I  cannot  calculate  on  your  convenient  Leisure  a  Line 
addressed  to  me  commanding  my  presence  to  a  favour'd  Interview 
inore  fully  to  explain  would  be  punctually  attended  to  by  Sir  Your 
most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

1,  SouthimptoD  Place,  Uidboro. 

In  General  Utility  should  Dutifully  contribute  to  aid  the  Stage 
Manager  Idealy  or  on  Revivals  from  Mems  of  upwards  of  SOO 
Pieces  as  produced  at  the  Amphitheatre  Cobourg,  Royalty  and 
Drury  Lane  these  13  years  past. 

N.  p.  The  Entity  Depicted  as  an  Original  Semblance,  ii  not 
founded  on  Fiction  but  as  a  character  challenging  Nautical  Professors 
^Liverpoolers)  connected  with  the  Slave  Trade  More  Over  Drawn 
Irom  an  actual  Occurrence  In  the  West  Indies  when  I  was  there. 
The  cause  of  production  together  with  the  name  and  commander  I 
can  Detail  particulars  of. 

The  next  is  an  amusing  spetimen  of  English,  from  the  celebrated 
Madame  Sfara  to  Dr.  Arnold  (without  date,  or  place  of  residence). 

Dr.  Doctos;  I  am  rader  ashamt  to  send  ^ou  the  inclosed  so  dirty 
but  I  suppose  it  has  been  since  two  days  in  the  ^easay  Pocket  of 
one  of  the  Porters  who  wanted  to  impose  upon  my.  After  having 
retamed  it  several  times  under  £ome  nonsensical  Pretext,  be  this 
morning  told  me,  that  he  knew  a  person  who  would  delivered  Save 
if  I  would  not  regard  3  shillings  for  his  trouble,  I  thankt  him  and 
Said  I  believed  I  should  find  somebody  who  would  do  it  for  leas. 
If  I  waa  not  so  very  ill  and  weake  I  would  write  it  over  again  but  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me ; 
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Ood  beware  every  body  of  falling  ill  in  a  Hotel,  tavern,  Inn,  or 
Coffee  HoUK.    Your  sincerely 

S.  B.  MiEi. 
Jlonda;. 
Some  body  told  me  that  the  Billington  was  arrived  in  Town. 

A  Note  from  our  fair  correspondent,  who  luta  already  been  intro< 
duced  (Mr*.  Lewry). 

Mah  Lewry  Duty  &  aayes  be  wants  some  atakei  &  roods  &  few 
bushes  be  fore  he  can  finish  the  heag  I  am  a  fraid  master  is  hill  aa 
he  as  not  been  down 

Lewry  Duty  Si  was  in  haps  he  should  have  seen  is  master  before 
this  I  am  truely  sorry  to  hear  Mrs.  M  ...  is  sufferen  so  much  1  hop 
you  are  well  Mam  I  are  sorrey  to  say  the  poor  hold  cat  came  horn 
with  one  of  bor  thies  torn  of  &  was  oblige  to  kill  hor  Mam  I  am 
your  bumble  servant 

M.  A.  Lsw&r. 

The  next  on  our  list,  is  an  inquiry  after  a  beloved  relative;  ft  is 
couched  in  very  pathetic  terms,  hut  the  eytt  are  perfectly  opened,  on 
a  reference  to  the  hut  few  Hues  of  this  letter.     The  address  is 
to  the  tunio«nlle_Secretary  at  Wax,  War  Office,  vhite  hall  London,  England, 
Dnun  March  i>^  1816. 

Mt  Lobd  a  Disconsolate  Brother  humbly  presenteth  his  petition 
to  yoar  and  in  full  hope  and  conGdence  in  your  clemency  tnat  you 
will  auist  to  Extricate  htm  out  of  his  Troubles  and  Sorrow'  he  en- 
dureth  for  being  Insensible  of  the  knowledge  of  whether  his  Dear 
Brother  is  Living  or  No — but  My  Lord  I  am  happy  to  be  convinsd 
that  you  are  that  Noble  man  that  Can  £nlif{hten  my  understanding 
so  as  to  ans"  this  my  complaint  hopeing  that  in  your  Gracious  ans" 
to  this  you  will  let  me  know  whether  he  is  Living  or  Not  My  Bro- 
thers name  is  George  Dawson  born  in  the  Paris'",  of  Imraabre» 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  I786  he  first  en- 
listed in  the  Si"*  Reg'  of  foot  1"  Batt'  and  was  Promoted  Serg'  tho 
last  Intelligence  Rec"  from  him  was  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
2™*  Jone  1810  and  heard  not  from  him  since  Now  My  Lord  I  con- 
sider If  he  was  extant  or  in  Being  he  would  wrote  to  me  some  time 
since  that  period  of  Time  which  Leaves  me  the  more  aneasy  at 
Present  and  if  be  is  Dead  1  am  the  Nerest  Client  to  him  to  look 
after  his  Affnirs  80  I  hope  that  you  will  be  so  condescending  To 
write  to  me  aa  It  will  fit  your  Honour  with  nn  account  of  him  and 
for  so  Doing  your  Petton'  will  for  every  pray  for  your  future  felicity 
Lancelot  Dawson. 

Fray  direct  to  Lancelot  Dawson,  Drum,  near  Coote-hill  next 
post  town  county  cavan— Ireland. 

Important  to  the  Dramatic  world  i 
To  Mr.  Hartley.  Oct.  7. 183J. 

Sio— You'll  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  addressing  yoa 
these  few  lines  to  know  if  you  are  in  want  of  a  good  comic  split 
Dance  wich  consists  of  three  Persons  or  if  you  are  in  want  of  any 
aupemumerarys  I  have  aome  Brothers  that  will  suit  you  but  if  you 
are  in  want  of  such  A  tiling  at  a  comic  Dance  we  will  agree  to  Dance 
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it  fac  »nj  Limittect  tlm»  you  will  irtth  for  to  Me  how  it  t»kM  and 
will  come  for  a  vary  low  salary— I  am  m  your  obedieot  aenrant 

J.  Fbazkb. 
17,  Sliqli«rd  SqoRre,  May  Fair. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  bom  Dsap  and  DnuB. 
Janr  IS,  1830. 

HovouBED  Sib-— I  inform  you  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  about  I  want  to  be  a  light  Porter,  and  you  wrote 
something  to  me  and  I  read  il  for  I  am  much  obliged  for  you  would 
have  me  as  a  buBinesB,  but  forget  to  know  what  you  wrote  to  me  the 
name  of  a  place  but  not  light  porter  when  yon  burnt  the  paper  about 
writing  as  I  wish  you  to  send  me  your  wnting  about,  what  the  name 
of  a  place  again.  My  Mother  ie  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  me 
as  the  businesB.  I  hope  T  had  better  to  see  the  Duke  first  when  he 
comes  to  London  from  Bagahot  next  month  about  to  be  a  light 
Porter  for  he  will  have  me  as  one  or  not  you  will  take  me  as  the 
business.  I  shall  have  your  honour  of  telbng  you  what  tune  I  will 
begin  to  work  in  the  moruing  and  what  time  I  will  leave  off  and 
what  wages  I  will  get  a  year  as  the  Buuneu  I  shall  always  be  good, 
industrious,  honest,  sober,  careful  and  attentive  to  my  business  for 
you  will  like  me  with  you  in  yonr  establishment,  for  I  do  things  to 
your  house  or  to  the  hospital  I  am  cood  natured  and  active.  Fray 
and  believe  me  to  be  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

W.  Jonas  Gi^kkb. 

I  lodge  at  Mr.  Debegar,  30,  St  Martin  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  my  writing  and  pen  are  very  bad — give  my 
best  respect  and  kind  to  you — you  will  be  so  kind  to  send  me  a 
letter. 

Lines  on  the  accidental  Death  of  James  White,  a  private  belong 
)ng  to  the  Scotch  Greys. 

Vou  tsnder  pannts  that  haTs  cUUran  Ai  Dsatk  wfaer*  SuiflBg  in  our  StrsM, 

dear.  Ha  could  not  paia  ma  bj 

Unto  iheta  trigidK  tian  But  he  flwC  hu  Dart 

Prsy  drop  a  melting  tear  Into  my  heart 

Hy  dsya  vhere  ea&A  with  matt  eicra*  And  wouaded  me  most  luddenly 

Oh  !  where,  where,  wai  my  teiular  pa- 

Never  to  Kiie  agaio  -,  That  they  ihould  be  denied  the  moam- 

But  let  u>  hope  I  ihaU  arise  _    .'"'  V^^fQ ,    .  ,    ,  ^ 

Triumphant  fi^  the  du.t  ^"'  dear  Affa  tohehold 

To  Mm  my  Redeemer  ^^  '^'»'P  ""^  ;?  ?"  •«.""«'  <f  d"* 
At  the  Heetirreetion  of  the  Jnet  '"d  «•"*'  ^  dapaitmg  soul. 

In  the  Morn,  liiie  the  green  thorn,  in  It  ie  appointed  for  oi  all  to  die 

may  For  to  die  we  all  muit 

BIy  blooming  youtli  did  £o«eT  We  tharefera 

But  ia  the  eve  I  where  cut  down  Saw  him  decently  committad  onto  tht 
And  in  a  linftle  hour.  dutt. 

(Written  by  J.  H.> 

From  TkcBus  Uarrii,  £•«.,  t*  Or.  Araold. 
Mt  dbab  tsibnd, — I  find  Dibdin  is  so  very  on  ^tovrdi  that  it 
would  be  entirely  wrong  to  throw  away  anottiw  thought  about  hto. 
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And  I  bag  of  y«u  to  finitb  the  Uiulc  with  all  potiible  txpeditun 
Vonnhnrtily 

T.  Hassis 
Dibdin'i  letter  to  ma  mendcou  nothing  of  the  Music. 

C.  Dibdln  to  Pr.  Arnold. 

Calui,  Oct.  ISth,  1770- 
Ut  dxah  Bib,— Though  you  laid  an  embargo  on  my  pen  I  cannot 
help  juBt  telling  you  that  I  received  the  money  safe,  and  that  I  hare 
written  a  letter  to  Harria,  also  to  Foote,  but  most  of  all  lest  some 
accident  should  have  retarded  the  Delivery  of  the  Muaick  to  tell 
you  that  I  sent  tlie  remainder  of  it  by  the  coach  that  I  gave  you 
advice  of  it  and  that  you  should  have  received  it  on  last  WednesiUy  ; 
get  this  matter  compromised  for  me  concerning  Condel.  If  you  can 
also  see  Foote,  who  I  have  an  Idea  will  come  to  some  terms.  This 
done,  and  the  Seraglio  once  out  you  will  have  some  respite  fVom  my 
affairs.  I  fear  as  it  is  you  have  been  obliged  to  employ  a  deputy  to 
teach  your  scholars,  I  have  written  to  Harris  that  either  imme- 
diately or  against  next  season  1  '11  make  the  Deserteur  into  three 
acts — it  is  an  admirable  piece  here.  Adieu  and  if  you  would  have  me 
sleep  in  peace  tell  me  how  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  me, 
Yra  moat  sincerely  and  affectionately 

C.  DuDtK. 

To  Dr.  Atutld,  Chsrlot  Strsec,  Uiddlsso  HospitaL 

From  John  Huckcl,  (a  characteO  many  years  atage-door  keeper 
of  the  late  English  Opera  House.  This  epistle  is  addressed  to  Charles 
Mathews,  Esq. 

April  XJ,  1831,  Brydgcs  Strset,  Coveat  Osrdan. 

Kims  Sib, — I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  express  mv  sensation 
adequate  to  my  feeling,  but  by  the  falling  tear  of  gradtode  for  your 
most  kind  and  aympa^etic  assistance  wicb  I  hope  to  repay  by  work 
and  thankfolness  to  so  kind  a  benefactor  in  any  kind  of  order  yon 
may  wish  roe  to  execute.  I  waited  on  Mr.  Arnold  on  friday  last 
wiu  a  fowling  piece  I  had  under  my  care  Intimating  to  him  by  the 
servant  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  anythioe  for  me  to  do — but  his 
reply  was  not  anything  at  present— under  these  circumstances  I  re- 
main stationary  like  the  Vessel  Becalmed  with  her  lower  and  head 
Bails  all  a  back — and  so  I  am  like  to  remain  till  the  company  opens 
your  Theatre  in  July  next— my  most  worthy  and  kind  Friend  Mr. 
P.  has  promised  me  what  Boots  be  has  for  me  to  make  with  recom- 
mendations and  further  Informs  me  it  may  be  twelve  month  before 
anything  is  likely  to  be  done  at  the  new  E.  O.  House,  if  that  js  the 
OKe  and  the  ashes  of  the  Phenix  remains  so  long  in  embryo — it  may 
be  the  work  of  time  before  the  Bird  of  fire  can  flutter  over  its  Sleri- 
dian  Altitude  of  a  hoMeleis  Fabric— but  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case  for  Mr.  Arnold's  sake  whose  Bread  I  Dave  eaten— but  if  the 
chain  of  gravity  by  fate  is  snapt  and  the  cable  stranded  that  binds 
me  to  that  gentleman  after  the  close  of  tfae  Adelphi  Season,  and  be 
no  further  Employment  for  me  with  this  Presumption  of  a  Naval 
gunner  whose  Shot  Locker  you  have  so  generously  supplied  Induces 
roe  to  ask  a  further  boon  to  be  supported  by  your  commission — to 
Risk  a  close   Engagement  with  the   commander   of  the   Thomas 
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Thompson  if  taken  on  board  bia  Vessel  I  sbould  be  bappy  to  serve 
in  any  station  he  might  thinic  me  capable  of  fullfiUinz— if  it  is  only 
the  Steward's  yeomati  of  the  Polly  Pacquet  you  will  I  trust  find  a 
just  ace'  of  all  tlie  stores  placed  under  my  care  with  a  running  cha- 
racter of  thirty.five  years  with  your  devoted  servant 

Jno.  Huckbl. 

A  true  copy  of  the  address  of  a  recruiting  serjeant  (a  smart  fel- 
low, and  bis  own  composition)  :  he  has  also  a  very  appropriate  name. 

STOP  AND  HEAD   THE   NEWS  I 
NOW  Mr  BOYS  FOB   THE   HOAD   TO  GI^BY  I 

Fortune  and  Honour,  High  Bounty,  and  an  Independent  Pension 
in  Old  Age. 

THK  OLOBIOUa  AND  HEBOIO  59tH   BBfllHBNT  OF  FOOT 

Commanded  by  Lieut.  General  Ross,  has  now  the  htmor  of  offering 
you  the  large  and  handsome  Bounty  <k 

BIXTEXN  c 


In  this  Regiment  every  man  is  a  Gentleman,  and  every  Soldier  a 
Hero.  Every  dashing,  daring,  and  aspiring  young  man,  who  scorns 
fear,  despises  danger,  and  seta  the  Enemy  at  defiance,  and  is  willing 
to  step  forward  in  defence  of  his  King  and  Country  and  protect  bis 
Friends  and  relations  from  the  Tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Europe,  let  them  cheerfully  repair  to  Serjeant  Bray's 
Quarters  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  Burton-upon-Trent,  where 
they  shall  receive  the  above  Bounty,  enter  into  present  pay  and  good 
Quarters,  and  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  Regiment  where  the 
officers  make  it  their  continual  study  to  render  the  life  of  a  soldier 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  where  promotion  by  Merit  is  the  re- 
ward of  good  behaviour. 

Aboubb  yb!  sons  of  Britain  1 -— ahovsb  !  and  be  no  longer 
deaf  to  the  call»  of  your  country,  particularly  when  you  daily  wit- 
ness the  return  of  veteran  soldiers  from  the  wars  with  large  pensions 
settled  on  them,  which  enables  them  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days 
with  their  Friends  and  Relations  comfortable  and  happy  ;  sit  quaff- 
ing their  Pipes,  drinking  strong  Beer,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
repeating  the  past  Glorious  and  Immortal  Battles  which  they  have 
fought  under  the  Banners  of  the  Best  of  Kings  I 

Huzsa!  huzza!  Old  England  for  ever  I 

Goo  SAVB  TBB  KlNS  I 

The  following  little  elegant  literary  tnorceau  is  ftom  the  pen  of 
Hr.  Reuben  Martin,  the  priiefighter. 

Mr.  Whoulot  i  send  you  this  to  in  form  you  when  the  fit  is  to 
teak  Pies  at  notb  fleat  to  Mils  this  sid  of  greavshend  to  moro  the 
fus  of  apral  Yours,  Reuben  Mabtin. 
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"  That  which  is  roand,"  said  Yenfoo,  an  eminent  philosopher, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  "  cannot  be  squared ;  the  black-hatred  race, 
children  of  Heaven-descended  Ham,  can  never  change:  that  which 
is  it,  and  so  will  remain  to  the  remotest  ages  I"  How  the  course  of 
nature  was  inlerrupt«d,  and  the  revered  Yenfoo  proven  a  false  pro- 
phet, will  shortly  be  seen. 

A  most  respectable  man  was  old  Hing,  and  very  much  looked  up 
to  in  the  village  of  Fragrant  Streams,  at  the  foot  of  the  Weiling 
mountain,  where  he  owned  innumerable  morr,  or  acres,  of  fruitful 
land  laid  out  in  fields  of  wheat,  and  maize,  and  sugar-cane.  For  a 
man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  old  Hing  was  not  uxorious :  indeed 
he  had  only  five  wives,  and  a  slave  girl,  who  upon  attaining  the  ma- 
ture age  of  thirteen,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  honourable  station  of 
tilth.  His  "  string  of  pearls  "  was  small — that  is  to  say,  he  had  but 
two  sons;  two  pretty  little  daughters,  or  "golden  lilies,"  being 
counted  as  mere  incumbrances. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  this  worthy  man  had  not 
been  proaperoua ;  his  ancestors  having  not  only  consulted  the  oracles 
respecting  the  site  of  his  bouse,  but  having  actually  laid  the  first 
stone  under  the  influence  of  the  Star  of  Justice.  Luxuriant  clumps 
of  the  graceful  bamboo,  and  venerable  leichee  and  cotton-trees 
^aded  the  house  from  the  morning  sun,  while  the  ground  sloped 
gradually  upwards  from  the  front  door  to  the  fields,  offering  not 
Uie  slightest  obstruction  to  the  influx  of  wealth.  Equally  scrupu- 
lous had  they  been  in  the  internal  arrangements,  adhering  strictly 
and  rigidly  to  ancient  custom.  Over  the  door  was  inscribed  in 
lettei's  of  gold,  on  a  vermilion  ground,  "  Peace  and  happiness  to 
all  who  go  out  or  come  in."  On  the  right  of  the  door  was  a  recess 
in  the  wall  where  sticks  of  burning  incense  were  offered  to  the  gods 
night  and  morning.  On  the  walls  of  the  reception- hall  were  sus- 
pended numerous  charms,  the  Koo-tung-king,  or  old  brass  mirror, 
for  repelling  demons,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place.  At  each  bed- 
head was  hung  a  dagger  of  coins,  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  keep- 
ing out  ghosts;  and  the  good  old  custom  of  nailing  the  peach  charm 
to  the  door,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  was  never  neglected  in  tliis 
virtuous  family. 

Old  Hing  being  the  elder  of  the  village,  and  having  frequently  to 
settle  disputes  among  his  neighbours,  when  his  decision  was  never 
disputed,  had  imbibed  a  certain  relish  for  power ;  and  as  he  was  wont 
of  an  evening  to  recline  under  the  shade  of  a  leichee  and  inhale  the 
fragrant  weed,  while  he  contemplated  the  rich  acres  around  him,  he 
bad  constant  opportunities  of  learning  from  the  villagers  the  great  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held.  The  conviction  of  his  greatness  resolved 
him  to  make  his  eldest  son  the  candidate  for  official  appointments, 
that  he  might  through  him  perpetuate  the  honour  of  his  name.  As 
a  preparatory  step,  the  youth  was  sent  to  study  under  a  distinguished 
professor,  to  qualify  him  for  graduating  at  the  next  public  examin- 
ation. Hingpoo*,  for  so  was  the  first  scion  of  Hing's  named,  bad 
been  absent  from  bis  family  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
bod  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  when  he  returned  on  «  visit 
to  his  paternal  roof.     Here,  caressed  by  his  ralations  and  honoured 
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by  the  neighbours,  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  ardour  in  the  puriuit 
of  knowledge;  indeed,  the  youth  was  ajnbitioua  and  aspired  to  be- 
come a  great  man.  With  a  volume  of  the  uge  ConfuciuB,  or  an 
e»aay  of  Mendua,  he  would  wander  into  the  fields  to  study.  The 
subtle  doctrine  of  Budhism  and  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomer 
Clumg  were  alike  familiu  to  him ;  and  whether  he  mused  on  the 
theory  of  transmigration,  or  digested  the  more  palpsble  trutha  that 
the  euth  is  square,  and  that  China  is  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
few  small  islands,  whose  inhabitants  are  uncivilized  barbarians,  the 
conviction  was  always  present  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  child  of 
fame.  How  it  was  that  this  early  promise  of  greatness  was  never 
realized,  is  inenplicable  ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  Hingpoo 
was  neglectful  of  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that,  by  omitting  to  sacri- 
lice  to  Kweising,  the  spirit  of  the  north  star,  and  patron  of  learning, 
he  hod  forfeited  the  protection  of  that  deity,  without  which  no 
■cholar  can  ever  hope  to  prosper. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  cotton-tree,  fanned  by  the  cool  south  breese, 
Hingpoo  delighted  to  recline,  and  enjoy  undisturbed  the  sweets  of 
literature.  The  grass  was  smooth  and  soft,  and  hundreds  of  large 
red  flowers,  with  long  stems,  waved  their  heads  in  solemn  dignity, 
seeming  to  sympathise  in  his  abstraction.  Now  the  student  was  of 
a  choleric  temperament ;  and  on  one  eventful  and  never'to-be-for- 
gotten  day,  having  vainly  tried  to  solve  a  rather  abstruse  question  in 
metaphysics,  regardless  of  decorum  and  the  Confucian  pnnciples  of 
philosophy,  he  vented  his  disappointment  and  vexation  by  plucking 
up  by  tfie  roots  a  number  of  the  harmless  flowers.  No  sooner  had  he 
perpetrated  the  act, than  he  became  conscious  and  ashamed  of  hisfolly. 
Moralizing  on  the  necessity  of  self-command,  he  wss  listlessly  con> 
templating  the  havoc  he  had  made,  when  he  observed  a  milky  hu- 
mour gushing  from  the  wounded  stems,  emitting  a  peculiar  and 
pleasing  odour.  Hingpoo  did  not  know  that  he  had  ditcovered  Opiuif. 

Curiosity  prompted  him  to  taste,  and  a  portion  of  the  juice  soon 
passed  his  eager  lips.  He  tasted  once  again,  and  slept,  and  dreamed 
such  dreama  as  mode  him  sorry  to  awake.  O  gods  and  demons  I 
why  did  he  wake  ? 

Day  after  day  Hingpoo  returned  to  the  spot,  and  plucked  the 
flowers  and  sipped  their  juice,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  but  few 
remained.  He  then  collected  the  dried  stalks,  and  carried  them 
home  and  stored  them  in  bis  chamber,  sedulously  guarding  the 
secret  of  his  discovery  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family.  Now  it 
happened  that  his  thrifty  mother,  one  day  superintending  the  cuUine, 
required  some  dried  sticks  to  fe^  the  fire,  and  recollecting  that  she 
had  seen  some,  as  she  thought,  in  Hingpoo's  chamber,  forthwith 
despatched  the  younger  son,  Hinglee,  to  bring  them,  and  the  trea- 
sured poppy-stalks  were  heaped  upon  the  fire. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Hingpoo  entered  the  kitchen  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  beheld  in  a  transport  of  horror  his  brother  in  the  act  of 
blowing  the  ignited  stalks  into  a  flame. 

"  Kwei-tsze,  son  of  the  devil  I"  shouted  hcj  and  smote  the  child; 
"  may  your  mother  be  violated  !     You  've  burned  my  poppies  1" 

Bccentric  as  this  style  of  objurgation  may  appear  to  European 
readers,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  China  ;  indeed,  it  is  used 
by  man,  noman,  and  child,  on  every  occasion,  whether  to  express 
grief,  joy,  astonishment,  or  rage.    But  to  resume.    Thick  columns 
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«f  MMka  voK  fVom  the  bnrning  lUlkB,  and  Hingpoo's  rage  wu 
MTwted ;  Us  hwUbw  dried  hii  teen,  and  fell  asleep  ;  mamma  be. 
came  aaddenly  v<diible,  laughing  and  singing,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  alavea,  who  coald  by  do  meana  comprehend  the  reason 
of  this  faring  inftingement  of  decoruni ;  and  Hingpoo  began  to 
write  odea  up«m  the  vail  vith  a  piece  of  charcoal.  "  Hei-ywh  !" 
muttered  the  cook,  "this  is  truly  astonishing  I"  The  cook  himself 
became  excited,  and  cursed  his  mother,  and  the  other  slaves  were 
noisy.  In  fact,  confusion  reigned  in  Uie  culinary  department  of 
old  fling's  establishment.  A  most  tempting  dish,  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  the  lady's  visit  to  the  kitchen,  nothing  leas,  in  fact,  thaa 
tender  frogs  stewed  in  oil,  and  garnished  with  sliced  lotus  and  chest- 


i*  actaallr  sp«»]tl — the  wheat-cakes  were  burned,  and  dirty 
chopsticks  plaoea  before  old  Hing ! 

The  astonishment  and  wonder  created  by  these  incidents  fwhich 
were  attributed  by  Nurse  Posey  to  the  visit  of  a  malignant  aemon, 
who  was  known  to  lurk  in  the  Welling  mountain)  was  succeeded 
by  grief  aad  eonstemation,  when  Hingpoo  insisted  upon  having  all 
toe  poppies  on  the  estate  brought  home.  What  could  he  want  wHh 
them  t  (The  student  said  nothing  about  the  discovery  be  had 
made^)  Old  Uing  plucked  out  a  handful  of  his  beard,  and  fasted 
an  entire  day,  and  consulted  with  Chang,  the  schoolmaster,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  hia  son's  alarming  conduct.  Nurse  Posey 
•hook  her  Tcnenihle  bead :  she  knew  what  she  knew.  Had  her 
advice  been  followed,  and  the  San-keii-foo,  or  triangulsir  spell,  tied 
round  his  neck,  the  spirit  of  madness  could  net  hare  seiaed  upon 
him.  In  vain  did  they  argue  with  him :  neither  his  father's  counsel 
nor  his  mother's  tears  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  Equally 
liatile  were  Au  assurances  that  he  was  of  sane  mind ;  and  when, 
exasperated  at  their  opposition  to  desires  so  moderate,  he  seised  the 
trembling  steward  by  tbe  tul,  exclaiming,  "  Son  of  the  devil,  bring 
me  the  poppies  I"  a  general  rush  was  made  from  the  apartment,  and 
ntesaengers  despatched  for  Gaou,  the  Budhist  priest,  so  famous  for 
his  skill  in  magic,  and  the  efficacious  potency  of  his  spells. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  holy  man,  Hingpoo  was  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination,  which  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  until  he 
Mw  how  much  he  grieved  his  parents  by  his  obstinacy.  The  priest, 
having  |R-ononnced  in  mystic  language  a  verv  powerful  anatcema, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  supposed  madman. 
He  then  inscribed  the  seven  magical  characters  on  a  plate  of  zinc, 
and  produced  the  aacred  tortoise,  which  he  consulted  in  myBterious 
rilence.  Haring  prostrated  himself  three  times,  his  forehead  each 
time  touching  the  plate  of  zinc,  and  repeated  another  spell,  he  de- 
clared to  the  aw»-itricken  parents  and  bystanders  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  nature  of  Hingpoo's  ailment.  "  Huentau,  the 
god  who  rides  upon  a  tiger,  has  been  offended,  and  has  permitted  a 
m^^nant  spirit  to  enchant  the  youth." 

Tua  belief  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  when  the 
student  exclaimed,  "May  you  die  in  a  jail  for  a  false  priest  and  a 
Uarl" 

The  venerable  divine,  meekly  pocketing  the  insult  as  the  stingless 
■haft  of  insanity,  then  commanded  that  a  picture  of  the  offended 
drity  should  be  suspended  on  a  wall  fadng  the  south,  and  an  offer- 
ing of  saadal-wood  incense  and  lacquered  pig  be  placed,  with  proper 
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solemnities,  before  it.  Having  seen  all  thii  done,  tlie  room  waa 
cleared,  end  everybody  left,  it  being  impious  to  watch  a  god  while 
be  is  eating.  The  priest  retired  with  old  Hing  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
drink  a  cup  of  tea,  while  he  awaited  the  issue  of  bis  spells  and  tbe 
offering.  The  poor  old  man  was  garrulous  and  commonicative 
on  the  subject  ot  his  son's  misfortune ;  and  the  priest,  being  natu- 
rally of  a  charitable  and  sympathising  nature,  encouraged  him  in 
the  kindest  manner  to  proceed.  With  what  exemplary  patience 
and  meekness  did  the  divine  gradually  inform  himself  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  case !  Hingpoo  would  not  be  satisfied  without  pop- 
pies. Ah  I  'twas  indeed  lamentable ;  but  hope  for  the  best.  After 
some  time  the  priest  returned  to  the  room  where  the  offering  had 
been  made,  and  declared  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
"The  god  is  appeased,"  said  he ;  "the  youth  will  suffer  no  more. 
Let  him  have  the  poppies  !" 

With  what  joy  did  the  now  happy  parents  embrace  Hingpoo, 
who,  upon  seeing  loads  of  poppies  brought  in,  became  instantly 
calm  and  collected.  The  learned  and  holy  priest  was  liberally  re- 
compensed, and  his  fame  spread  for  miles  and  miles  around. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  prolix  account  of  how 
Hingpoo  for  some  time  smoked  the  dried  poppy-stems,  till,  finding 
tbe  supply  insufUcient,  he  was  induced  to  seek  a  more  economical 
method  of  gratifying  his  taste.  SufUce  it  to  say  that,  after  much 
thought  and  experiment,  he  discovered  that,  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  stem  of  the  living  plant,  and  collecting  the  exuding  juice,  he 
might  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  its  heavenly  principle,  which, 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  became  inspissated,  and  of  much  more 
potent  virtue  than  the  simple  stalk.  £qually  bootless  would  it  be 
to  tell  how  the  slave  Ying,  suddenly  surprising  Hingpoo  in  the  act 
of  smoking  "  dried  poppy  juice,"  beheld  with  awe  and  astonishment 
its  effects ;  how  he  repeated  to  the  cook  what  he  had  seen,  expa- 
tiating on  the  beaming  eye,  lustrous  and  dilated,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary nappy  trance  in  which  he  found  his  master.  It  will  be  enough 
to  state,  that  the  wonderful  discovery  having  transpired,  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  village  of  Fragrant 
Streams,  where  nothing  was  soon  thought  of  but  opium -smoking, 

Hingpoo's  feelings  on  the  subject  are  thus  stated,  in  a  tetter  to  his 
revered  preceptor.  Dr.  Wangleeking,  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  Street, 
Nanking  :— 

"  To  the  very  learned  Dr.  Wangleeking,  eminent  man,  may  h« 
live  a  thousand  years ! — From  his  stupid  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
Hingpoo,  of  the  village  of  Fragrant  Streams,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wei- 
ling  mountain,  who,  prostrating  himself  nine  times,  humbly  presents 
this  at  the  board  of  his  honour. 

"  Three  moons  have  passed.  Oh  eminent  man ! — the  peach-tree  has 
blossomed  and  is  bare, — since  the  radiant  lustre  of  your  countenance 
lighted  on  the  face  of  your  pupil !     Like  the  sightless  beggar  have  I 


groped  my  way  without  a  guide :  as  a  tender  vine  deprived  of  it* 
support  have  I  drooped  and  withered.  Since  we  parted  I  have 
been  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  as  an  uprooted  lotus  floating  on  the 


"  Confucius  aphorised,  '  There 's  wisdom  In  a  stone,  a  tree  is  good, 
and  every  flower  hath  virtue.'     The  god-like  sage  spoke  truth,  most 
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I«ime(l  and  revered  preceptor.  The  poppy  yields  such  food  u  few 
men  wot  of.     Its  juice  is  heaven,  and  the  smoke  divine, 

"Ye  gods  and  detnont:  what  delipbtful  dreams  I've  dreamed! 
A  man  of  earth,  I  do  forget  the  earth,  to  roam  in  realms  celestial. 
What  joys  unknown  are  centred  in  the  poppy, — the  rich  man's 
doctor  and  the  beggar's  friend  !  Woes  are  forgotten,  sickness  hides 
ita  head,  fools  become  wise,  and  wise  men  rival  gods,  who  taste  the 
'  I  juice!  Smolce,  most  revered  preceptor,  smoke,  and  taate  of 
■sjoya. 

"For  the  lightning  glance  of  Dr.  Wangleeking,  eminent  man, 
from  bis  younger  brother,  Hingpoo. 

"  3rd  Mood,  lOth  day." 

A  sample  of  the  opium  accompanied  this  epistle,  and,  on  the  pro- 
fessor's recommendation,  become  popular  in  Nanking,  whence  it 
soon  spread  over  the  empire.  Thus  it  was  that  the  pernicious  but 
enchanting  luxury,  or  vice,  of  opium-smoking  took  root  in  China. 

The  produce  of  the  country  soon  became  insufficient  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  opium,  which  was  accordingly  imported  from 
foreign  countries  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  consequent  efflux  of 
bullion  alarmed  the  government,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  rigorous 
prohibitions.  The  obstinate  and  futile  endeavours  of  the  "  Son  of 
Heaven  "  to  enforce  these  prohibitions,  and  the  unyielding  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  nation  has  clung  to  the  luxury,  have  ]>Iunged 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  into  a  disastrous  war,  severed 
«  portion  of  the  empire,  and  humbled  to  the  dust  the  proudest  mon- 
arch of  earth. 

The  annals  of  the  world  present  no  similar  example  of  the  growth 
of  a  habit,  which  flourished,  was  fostered  and  prized,  as  the  diffi- 
culties and  danger  of  its  indulgence  increased.  From  the  statesman 
who  framed  the  prohibidons,  down  to  the  peasant  who  was  ruthlessly 
•acrificed  for  their  infringement,  all  tasted  the  Lethean  joys  of  the 
'pe,  all  sought  the  dreaming  world  of  opium, — the  scholar  to  sharpen 

s  wit,  the  sensualist  to  drown  ennui,  the  starving  peasant  to  forget 
realities  t 

The  philosopher  Yenfoo  for  once  was  wrong  ! 
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LxT  ua  ling  of  the  Put,  thoogti  Time  be  o'ercuc 

With  tlie  shadow  that  ages  wear  ; 
StiU,  the  mirth  that  ii  known,  when  cmipared  with  ot 

Should  teach  ua  to  fly  from  care  ! 
Our  fathert  vera  gay  ni  the  luniiieit  day, 

A)  chnmiden  (rf't  have  told  ; 
And  many  a  feat  and  merry  oonceit 

Are  lung  of  the  men  of  old  1 
In  palace  or  cot  'twaa  the  lame,  I  wot. 

CoDtent  wai  the  faTour'd  Bueat, 
While  loT«  with  iti  imile  would  the  heart  beguile. 

And  win  ft  away  to  reit  1 
And  film  wee  the  daip  of  a  friendly  graip, 

For  manly  they  were  and  bold  ; 
And  HMni'd  the  ill  deed  of  a  worldling'*  creed, 

The  true-hearted  men  of  old  I 
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When  I  left  the  prot»tion  of  the  manhal  of  tbe  Queen'a  Bencb, 
I  tbougbt  it  would  be  onlv  prudent  to  change  my  nome.  My  resson 
tot  to  doiDff  ma;  be  tola  in  few  worda.  Having  been  attended, 
under  a  well-regulated  conToy,  to  Portugal  Street,  that  I  might  claim 
that  freedom  and  exemption  Avm  impertinent  and  Tesatioui  annoy- 
ance, which  the  laws  of  my  country  have  granted  to  gentlemen  of  no 
visible  Ra*ets>  the  judicial  whitewasber  was  pleased  to  indulge  in 
several  unpleasant  and  ill-judged  remarks  (strictures,  I  may  call  them) 
upon  the  tcbedule  I  bad  laboriously  prepared  for  bis  inspection.  He 
inveighed  against  my  balance  sheet  (whimsically  so  called,  the  credit 
aide  of  the  account  being  nil),  and  bad  tbe  hardihood  to  affirm  that 
sundry  of  my  dealings  with  the  tradesmen  therein  set  forth,  wore  verr 
much  the  aspeA  of  swindling  transactions;  a  grave  charge,  which 
several  of  the  vict —  (absura !  I  was  absolutely  about  to  write  vic- 
tims), which  several  of  tbe  creditors  were  present  in  the  court  to  sub- 
stantiate by  oral  testimony. 

A  beartleaa  cabal  thus  in  lesgne  against  me,  1  was  fain  to  submit. 
Words,  however  glowing  with  Sequent  resentment,  had  been  waited 
on  them,  and  I  was  taken  back  to  an  eight  months'  further  sojourn  in 
my  prison-bonae  ;  my  good  name  turned  into  a  blister,  my  fair  fame 
converted  into  a  blot,  my  prospects  dissolving  views,  and  myself —  but 
1  am  not  great  in  tbe  morose  or  moody  branches  of  literature ;  suffice 
it,  I  will  yet  "  pay  off"  mv  peraecntors,  albeit  not  with  silver  or  with 
gold.  Their  malignant  calumnies  have  changed  my  name,  my  nature, 
mnd  my  Jeature*.  Let  them  look  to  it.  No  longer  Francis  Looaefisb, 
tbe  name  of  De  Loude  Cbiselham  shall  yet  figure,  round-texed,  in 
their  ledgers,  and  stand  there  a  monstrous  curse,  parent  of  curses 
huger  then  itself. 

I  will  not  expatiate  on  tbe  drearv  penance  I  underwent,  during 
which  the  earth  accomplished  two  thirds  of  its  revolution  round  tbe 
sun.  Not  once,  thooeh  conversant  enough  with  medallie  matters,  had 
J  an  opportunity  of  adding  my  humble  tribute  to  the  meed  of  praise 
accorded  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wyon's  new  impression  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign's  intellectual  contour.  My  monetary  system  was  not  merely 
deranged,  it  was  insane.  Added  to  this,  my  inward  man,*ratber  let  me 
say,  my  inward  wolf,  got  as  little  of  tbe  flesh  of  sbeep,  as  the  external 
one  retained  of  sheep's  clothing ;  not  so  much  wool  lingered  on  my 
vestments  as  the  passing  wether  leaves  upon  tbe  hramble,  and  tbe  pro- 
vident bird  pounces  upon  for  nidification. 

Whither  to  go,  when  I  made  my  parting  bow  to  the  eourteons 
marshal,  I  knew  not. 

"  Thg  world  wai  all  before  me  where  to  choots 
Hf  place  of  reic — " 
but  I  knew,  unless  silver  were  visible  on  the  moment  of  application, 
I  should  meet  tbe  empbatio  flatness  of  a  Fergosonian  deniaJ.       '     ' 


stood  in  the  New  Cut,  indulging  anything  but  abstract  pbiloeophical 
speculations,  whom  should  Isee,  in  the  far  distance,  each  moment 
"  "  '      '  Qrimey  ! 

J  insinuate  the  &c1 
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approaching  more  nearly  to  me,  but  my  old  friend  Orimey  ! 
Let  not  Sie  polite  reader  shudder,  when  I  gently  insinuate  tbe  &ct 
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that  Grimey  waa  a  master  chimney-aweeper,  and  »  tnucli-valued  (he 
had  to  pay  me  six  shillings  a-week)  chum  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 

I  watched  him  as  he  approached.  He  was  dressed,  not  in  involun- 
tary professional  sable,  but  in  the  sober  garb  of  a  private  citiien. 
His  expressive  face,  it  seemed,  bad  recently  undergone  soap  and 
water,  and  while  one  brickduit  hand  carried  a  cudgel,  the  other,  ■ 
trifle  darker,  had  two  of  its  fingers  inserted  in  his  waistcoat  pocket; 
his  masaire  brow  bespoke  deep  thought ;  his  Gneiy-chisetled  nose,  re- 
finement of  taste,  his  firmly-compresiiied  mouth  indicated  a  capability 
of  destroying  the  symmetry  of  a  1^  of  mutton,  and  of  confounding 
trimmings,  and  his  one  eye  not  only  had  "speculation"  in  it,  but 
"pat,"  " all-fbuTB,"  " blind  liockey,"  and  " thimble-rig,"  with  pre- 
sumptions of  occasional  bu^Iary,  and  casual  msnslaughter.  I  wel- 
comed him,  OS  he  drew  nigh,  ivith  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  Well,  I  'm  blest  if  it  ain't  the  Captain,  after  all !"  ejaculated 
Orimey,  surveying  me  with  uncomfortable  intentness. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers  1  Sir  CloudeslT  Shovel  I  this  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected pleasure,"  I  replied,  hitching  up  my  trowsera  after  the 
approved  (tage.- nautical  fashion. 

I  must  here  explain.  Grimey's  salutation  of  me  as  "  Captain  "  was 
the  consequence  of  a  belief  on  his  part  that  I  was  in  truth  a  navsl 
personage,  a  belief  be  ked  adopted  while  a  tenant,  in  common  with 
myself,  of  the  stronghold  I  had  just  left, — a  belief  I  had  encouraged, 
since  out  of  it  sprang  tankards  which  else  would  not  forthcome,  Grimey 
having  concaved  an  affection  for  the  wooden  walls  and  their  occu- 
pants, derived  from  their  dramatic  representations.  For  my  own 
part,  I  knew  little  more  of  ocennic  affairs  than  snatches  of  Dibdin's 
songs  had  from  time  to  time  afforded,  and  a  partial  remembrance  of 
the  "  brigs"  of  the  set&ame  histrionic  tars  who  bad  heretofore  de- 
lighted my  duskv  acquaintance.  To  be  p^eted  as  Admiral  Sir  Clou- 
desly  Shovel  haa  formerlv  delighted  Gnmey  even  unto  ecstacy,  and 
mv  present  cue  was  gently  to  stir  up  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature. 
The  punning  allusion  to  his  profession,  which  had  suggested  the  io- 
briquei,  was  lost  upon  bim. 

"  What  cheer,  brother?"  I  resumed.  "Box  the  compass,  ha!  In 
what  latitude,  eb  ?" 

"  Why,  amongst  the  middlins.  Captain,"  returned  my  friend,  liaod- 
ins  me  a  dingy  card,  which  he  drew  out  of  a  strange  leathern  recept- 
»>Se,  that  did  dut^  as  a  pocket-book.  "  See,  I  'm  what  they  calls  a 
mechanical  chimney-sweeper  now.  Those  blowed  machines  aio't  o'no 
good  in  a  chimley — not  a  mossel  o'gwtd.  Ts  it  likely  f  Cbimlevs  as 
«re  made  for  boys  to  go  up  'em ;  and  as  it 's  nattural  they  should  go 
up  'em.  They  talks  of  the  humanity  o'  them  there  articles — gammon  I 
What  harm,  I  should  like  some'un  just  in  the  most  perlitest  manser 
■a  he  can  do  it,  to  whisper  in  my  ear — what  harm  did  climbing  a  chim- 
ley ever  do  a  txiy  yet? — a  chap  as  knowed  his  work,  and  warn't  afeard 
of  it  ?  What  mischief  did  ever  a  kid  o'  mine  come  to  ?  I  was  a  boy 
once,  and  ha'  seen  human  natur*  out  of  a  chimley-pot  many  a  time. 
What  am  I  the  worse  for  it?" 

As  I  knew  not  Grimey  in  his  boyish  days,  I  was  unable  to  decide 
how  far  his  bow-legs  had  been  modified  by  professional  agency,  or, 
whether  his  absent  eve  had  taken  its  deMrture  in  the  way  of  business. 
Aeoordingly,  I  coulu  only  respond,  "  Whatt  indeed !"  accompanying 
the  ejacu^ion  with  vague  references  to  the  extreme  peril  of  goii^ 
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aloft,  and  litting  at  the  mast-bead)  and  empfaittically  sbiveriug  my 
timbers  twice  or  thrice. 

"  Well,  and  hoir  does  the  world  use  you  ?"  inquired  my  friend,  with 
a  minute  scrutiny  of  my  lout  ensembk  I  could  have  dispensed  with ; 
"  it '»  rayther  low-water  mark  with  you,  I  'm  thinking,  captain." 
.  "  You're  not  wide  of  the  mark  either.  Sir  Cloudesly,"  I  returned — 
"  on  a  lee  shore,  brother.  Nut  a  shot  in  the  locker,  and  expect  to  be 
sent  to  Davy's.  What  odds  ?  Blow  high,  blow  low,  there  'a  a  cherub 
that  sits  up  aloft  to  take  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack."  I  now  hinted 
Cbarrington  and  Barclay;  explaining,  that  1  was  not  wedded  to 
Charrington,  nor  had  I  an  unconquerable  bias  towards  Barclay. 

Grifflcy,  at  the  present  juncture,  was  either  singulsrly  obtuse,  or  so 
involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  reverie  as  to  be  unable  to  bestow  tfae 
amount  of  attention  to  my  hint  which  it  merited. 

"  What 's  to  become  of  them  there  kids  as  I  've  given  the  sack  to," 
he  murmured  with  much  earnestness,  "  I  'm  blest  if  1  know.  They  'II 
come  to  no  good,  take  my  word  for  it — Iszying  about,  doing  o'  nothing. 
Why,  what  d'ye  think  I  see  the  other  day?  One  on  *em  s-drawing 
a  truck — a-drawing  a  truck  !  blest  if  he  warn't.  Why,  the  very  Act 
a'  Parliament  won't  allow  the  very  Aa^  to  be  forced  into  drawing  o' 
trucks  no  longer.  And  these  here  people  talks  o'  their  humanity — 
blowed  if  it  isn't  enough  to  make  a  mai^-"  here  he  underwent  a 
sentimental  shiver ; — "  blest  if  it  don't  make  a  man  feel  alloverish  to 
think  of  it.     1  can't  stow  that  gammon,  no  how." 

"  And  your  black  kids  ore  no  longer  on  your  hands  f"  I  asked. 

"  Only  two  I  ain't  sacked,"  he  replied,  "  and  they  don't  do  no 
climbing." 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  let  your  feelings  run  to  leeward,"  said  I ;  "if 

1  do,  you  'II  split  upon  the  Eddystone  to  avoid  the  Ooiodwins.    Luff, 
)y,  luff.     Haul  in  your  mBinyard.     Stand  a  pot." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  1  do,"  replied  Grimey ;  applying  to  his 
pocket  for  the  necessary  coin,  which  he  counted  over  with  much  par- 
ticularity of  care,  and  presently  leading  the  way — not  to  a  regular  pub- 
lic-house, a  place  of  refreshment  I  greatly  prefer,  but  to  a  shop  licens- 
ed for  the  sate  of  beer. 

My  design  upon  Grimey,  over  and  above  present  liquids,  was  to 
extract  from  him  some  loose  silver^ — say  to  the  amount  of  live  shillings. 
That  this  was  a  most  difficult  operation,  I  was  acutely  sensible ;  but 
the  desperation  of  emptiness,  both  of  person  an^  of  pocket,  tiirust 
aside  objections  which  appear  immovuble  to  the  ordinary  experimenter, 
with  his  comforts  about  him.  With  this  view,  after  we  had  severally 
drunk  to  our  respective  "  lucks,"  I  opened  all  my  stores  of  nav^ 
anecdote  upon  my  companion,  and  drew  largely  (and  had  my  drsughts 
honoured)  upon  the  magic  firm  of  fiction — a  bank  in  which  Betty 
Martin  is  a  sleeping  partner.  I  "  yarned"  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  m 
ports  in  Bohemia — told  of  storms  In  the  Pacific,  and  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  hardy  Briton  and  the  skinny  "  Mounseer"  in  the 
South  Sea.  I  discoursed  of  measureless  whales  seen  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  monsters  of  the  deep  which  human  eye  had 
not  seen,  and  the  mind  of  man  (until  now]  had  not  conceived.  I 
wound  up  with  a  splendid  description  of  a  flock  of  flying-fish  in  the 
tropics,  gilded  with  dazzling  brightness  by  a  vertical  sun,  while  mir- 
ror-bearing mermaids  sang  strange  melodies,  drussiog  their  redundant 
hair  with  pearly  combs. 


boy. 
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Id  b  word,  the  entertainment  I  provided  for  him  wu  hir\j  worth 
■  crown,  conddered  as  an  amount  of  highly  interesting  aod  exciting 
narratiTe,  which  he,  in  turn,  waa  entitled  to  disseminate  over  the 
cheerful  glaaa,  and,  if  he  pleased,  to  circulate  as  the  gatherings  of  his 
own  experience.  To  say  the  truth,  this  to  hear  did  Griuiey  seriously 
incline ;  bat  when,  descendtog  from  my  altitodes,  I  shook  off  the 
weather-beaten  chronicler,  and  in  the  familiar  voice  and  phrase  of  our 
tight  little  island,  requested  the  loan  of  five  shillings  till  I  could 
■teer  to  the  Navy  Fay  Office,  and  see  how  the  land  lav  there  among 
the  lubbers,  Grimey  eently  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  as  gently, 
tcTatcbtQ^  his  cheek  with  the  end  of  his  pipe  aa  he  did  so  with  much 
apparent  indifference,  the  whole  importing  that,  although  the  request 
waa  natural,  and  founded  in  reason,  yet  that  it  was  quite  beside  the 
present  purpose — discursive— irrelevant — allowable,  perhaps,  as  an 
expressed  desire,  considered  in  the  abstract,  but  not  seriously  to  be 
encouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  gratified  on  the  other. 

"Come,  captain,"  said  he,  after  emptying  the  quart-pot,' "  give  us 
one  more  of  your  outlandish  stories — and  I  'm  off." 

"  Well  but,  smite  my  topsails,  Grimey ;  aa  to  what  I  asked  just 
now, — won't  you  throw  out  a  rope  to  a  sinking  craft — won't  you  ahove 
off  a  life-boat  when  a  gallant  tar — " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  'II  do,"  replied  Grimey  ;  "  if  yon  '11  only  wait 
here  a  short  half  hour,  I'll  come  back — now,  honour  !-~Huid  stand 
aootber  pot.  Stow  that  chaff  about  the  five  shillings— it 'a  no  go. 
I'm  going  to  a  raffle  for  a  sucking  pig,  as  I've  put  my  name  anna 
bob  down  to ;  and  as  soon  as  I  've  seen  who  gets  him,  1 11  come  away 
and  join  you  here." 

I  let  faim  depart  without  further  remonstrance.  The  prospect  of  a 
supply  from  that  quarter  looked  dismal  enough  ;  but  when  1  have  an 
object  before  me,  I  cling  to  it  with  extraordinary  tenacity.  I  bMcan, 
'therefore,  to  sort  in  my  mind  such  mollifying  msterisls  aa  I  had,  or 
fanded  I  had,  at  GommaDd.  I  "  looked  out  for  squalls"  more  tempes- 
tuously  tremendous  than  I  had  as  yet  touched  upon  ;  I  sailed  through 
fiesh  seaa  to  new  climes,  and  brought  treasures  therefrom  ;  above  ^1, 
1  concocted  and  arranged  stories  of  Tom  Bowling,  Bill  Oalfum,  snd 
Mat  Marlinespike,  in  which  the  generosity  of  the  British  tar  towsrds 
a  brother  Jack  hoisting  signals  of  distress,  was  made  nobly  conspicu- 
ous ;  with  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,— that  is  to  say,  of  mean- 
aonled  land-lubbers,  who,  Msely  niggard  of  their  cash  when  Will 
Watch  or  Ben  Brace  required  it  at  their  hands,  had  their  knobs  scut- 
tled for  'em  by  Davy  Jones,  in  his  own  proper  person. 

While  I  thus  sat  ruminating  on  the  empty  quart-measure,  I  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  young  man  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  of  whom,  al- 
though conscious  of  his  presence,  I  had  not  hitherto  made  a  particular 
observation.  When  I  say  that  the  stranger  was  clad  no  better  than 
myself,  I  believe  I  am  not  swayed  b^  that  partiality  which  disposes  us 
to  rate  our  own  gear  higher  than  it  deserves.  The  lankness  of  his 
visage  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  me^reness  of  my  own ;  from  which 
I  in&rred  that  he  did  not  diurnally  ring  bis  bell  at  a  stated  hour  that 
dinner  might  be  put  upon  table.  I  ^aaed  upon  him  with  compassion; 
for  I  am  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition.  Aa  I  upon  him,  so, 
doubtless,  did  he  gaze  upon  me,  for  he  aighed  before  he  spoke. 

"  Excuse  me,"  be  remarked, — "  but  ain't  you  a  professional  7" 

"  I  am  not.     Never  was." 
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"  Oh !  1  tboaght  I  li&d  seen  yon  ia  the  Horaefierrr  Road." 

I  had  iinagisM  the  unknown  mistook  me  far  e  Thespitm  &om  the 
contiguous  theatre  —  a  6attering  supposition  bia  ]aat  worda  dispelled. 
I  WHS  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  temple  derated  to  the  drama  re- 
cently, or  at  any  time,  erected  and  extant  in  the  HprseferTy  Road.  I 
made  known  to  hico  my  lack  of  information  on  that  head. 

The  stranger  appeared  sUghlly  oonfuaed ;  but  at  length  bronght  out, 

"£xcuse  *w,'  but  I  thought  I  aaw  you  there  a  few  days  ago  in," 
(he  named  a  atreet  I  hare  forgotten,}  "  singing  the  new  song  about 
Frinoe  Albert." 

Hearena  I  De  Loude  Chiselham  a  mouth-melodist  in  the  HoraeCerry 
Road,  roaring  hideous  rubbish  about  hia  Royal  Highness  !  To  what 
base  uses  may  we  oome,  Horatio  I  but,  to  what  base  use*  may  we  be 
falsely  aaaigned  ■'  It  is  well  for  me,  as  it  waa  for  him,  that  I  am  of  a 
most  amiaUy  placid  nature,  else  bad  I  —  but  I  am  calm. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  you  are  mistaken,"  aaid  I,  "  that  ia  not  my  calling,  or, 
rather,  bawling." 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  if  mine.  Nerer  were  such  timea.  There's 
oothiog  doing  oat  o'  doora,  whatever  may  be  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
knocker,  not  in  my  line  alone,  but  in  eyerv  line.  A  new  song 's  of  no 
use— none  whatever.  You  may  bawl  till  you  burst:  yon  won't  get 
twopence-ha'penny  a  day  ;  and  an  average  song  is  seventy-three  times 
between  St.  Giles's  pound  and  Wbitechapel  Church.  As  for  the  road- 
sters— a  post  is  not  worth  renting  now-a-days." 

"  How  '■  that  i"  said  I.     "  I  thought  the  kuighta  of  the  besom — " 

"  Thought !  "  he  interrapted,  with  some  contempt ;  "  why,  it 's  all 
along  of  tne  wooden  pavement.  They  've  to  cut  away  ao  quick  over 
the  road,  they  've  no  time  to  pay  the  man  at  the  post.  Then,  as  to  the 
oouples,  with  large  clean  families,  why  it  doesn't  pay  getting  up  their 
linen.     Do  you  know  the  conjuror  i" 

"  The  conjuror  I" 

"  The  man  who  does  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and  eatchea  plates,  and 
a  brass  ball  in  a  cup  on  his  forehead.  Well,  he  told  me  out  of  his  own 
mouth  that  he  doesn't  make  it  answer ;  and  if  he  can't,  who  can  ?  The 
times  have  made  him  nervoua,  and  the  ball  knocked  one  of  his  teeth 
out,  and  he  breaks  more  crockery  than  a  bull  in  a  china  shop." 

I  found,  after  further  converaation  with  the  vocalist,  that  be  attri- 
buted the  decline  of  taste  for  our  national  street-song  to  the  recent 
Income  Tax  j  and  he  entertained  an  obstinate  but  cloudily  expressed 
notion,  that  it  was  in  come  degree  referable  to  the  New  Tariff.  At 
length,  he  arose,  and  approaching  me,  leaned  on  tkt  table,  and  inquir- 
ed with  much  interest,  "  Do  yon  play  the  fiddle  ?" 

"  Why,— yes,  I  do,"  I  returned. 

"  Pretty  well  i" 

"  If  I  had  a  pardser,"  said  he  earnestly,  "  we  might  do  the  trick 
between  us.  The  public  are  all  for  instrumental — what  d'ye  call 
them  I" 

"  Aooompaniments  ?" 

"  The  w<vd.  If  I  had  a  pardner  to  play  and  pick  np,  we  should 
both  do." 

"  Pick  np  the  money,  yon  mean,  I  suppose  }"  I  remarked.  "  Why, 
I  think  yon  mij^t  do  that,  and  pick  up  breath  for  the  next  song  at 
the  same  time." 
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"  I  'm  short-aiglited,  bleu  yon,"  he  returned  ;  "  and  wben  I  move 
the  second-floors,  and  tber  throv  out  m  copper,  the  little  boys  get  it 
one  way,  while  I'm  on  the  look-out  fur  it  another.  Gome,  join  us, 
will  Tou  i>     That's  B  good  fellow." 

I  aeclined,  for  the  present,  executing  a  deed  of  partnership,  saying 
I  would  think  about  it,  and  report  my  determination  next  week.  He 
pressed  immediate  deciaion,  and  proffered  instant  community  of  pro- 
fits ;  bnt  I  WM  inflexible.  Upon  this,  he  sighed  heavily,  atd  retired 
from  the  room  ,*  and  I  heard  him  directly  afterwards  invoking  bis 
"Gentle  mother  dear,"  with  an  ultra-filial  earnestness  which  was 
fri^tfully  pathetic- 

Tbe  recently-retired  vocalist  had  struck  a  dutrd  within  me  which 
vibrated  pleasantly.  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  tints  with  which  be  had  co- 
loured the  tuldsci^pe,  I  thougbt  I  discerned  a  fiddle  once  raited  to  my 
left  ahonlder  a  means  of  life  which,  vagabond  though  it  were,  waa 
□ot  without  its  attractions.  Yes,  the  path  be  bad  chalked,  or  rather, 
resined  out  toe  me,  I  would,  if  all  else  failed,  atearedly  tread.  I  bad 
two  strings  to  my  bow,  likewise  I  bad  a  voice.  What  it  was  I  knew 
not,  aare  that  it  could  be  made  most  audible.  When  I  came  to  re- 
flect in  how  many  ways  the  human  voice  is  made  an  agent  in  the 
advancement  of  pecuniary  interests — from  a  ooetermonger  to  a  cania- 
trice — I  feit  there  was  no  doubt  that  mine  also  had,  or  would  have, 
its  value  in  the  mighty  mart  of  London. 

While  I  was  vet  studying  this  important  matter,  Oritney  entered  the 
room,  and  coming  towards  me,  eave  vent  to  a  burst  of  the  most  enor- 
mous merriment,  which  not  a  Uttle  startled  me,  making  me  for  the 
moment  believe  that  I  had  disclosed  my  projects  in  soliloquy,  and  that 
this  waa  a  cachinnatory  abstract  of  his  more  seriotis  opinions  tooching 
the  ponibility  of  them. 

"  There ! "  cried  Grimey,  when  he  recovered  the  power  of  nwecb  ; 
"  what  d'ye  think  of  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  nunsieb  ?  "  Upon  this,  he 
presented  for  my  inspection,  from  beneath  the  lappel  of  bis  coat,  the 
mild  countenance  of  a  pig  which  bad,  to  appearance,  recently  rendered 
up  the  finsl  squeak.     "  Itn'l  he  a  nnnslah  f  "  he  repeated. 

I  called  upon  him  to  smite  my  crasy  hull  from  stem  to  stern,  if  hts 
prise  wasn*t  a  trifle  more  prepossessing  to  the  sight  than  a  shoal  of 
sharks  in  the  Baltic,  and  bade  him  transfer  it  to  the  table,  that  I  might 
see  it  in  its  entirety. 

He  did  so,  filling  his  pipe  and  {wying  fur  a  second  tankard,  which 
now  came  in,  gazing  amiaUy  the  while  upon  the  interesting  swine- 
ling,  behind  which,  on  the  bench  by  my  side,  be  presently  conveyed 
himself. 

Alas  t  what  are  human  hopes  1  M^  tough  yarns  (deaigsed  as  ma^ 
nedc  tractors  of  five  shilHuga  fiom  his  pocket)  were  now  as  entirely 
lost  upon  him,  as  disquisitions  npon  acoustics  deiivered  to  a  deaf  man's 
ear.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  a  vrrapt  oontemplation  of  his  pig. 
His  eye  promenaded  it  from  tail  to  snout — his  fore-finger  tested  its 
ribs — his  oalancing  hand  decided  ita  weight — his  mouth  was  fiill  of  its 
[waise.     He  gave  me  suddenly  a  delighted  nndge. 

"  I  'II  tell  you  how  I  got  him,"  said  he.  "  Sparks,  the  broker,  muid 
re,  had  left  word  that  no  one,  on  no  account,  was  to  throw  for  him. 
Well,  we  waited  for  him  half  an  hour,  and  as  he  didn't  come,  and  as 
I'd  throwed  the  highest,  I  collared  him  nolums  faolams.  Warn't  i 
right?" 
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"  Avast  there  I "  uid  I.     *'  Clear  the  decks  from  misen  to  main 


>  tbe  window.  On  the  outside 
was  a  tumult  of  individuals  congre^ted  on  the  instant. 

"  He  uses  this  house,"  cried  a  childish,  but  audible  treble>  "  and  I  '11 
lay  a  farthing  coke  he's  in  here,  and  the  pig  along  with  him," 

"  It 's  mine,  fairly  won  ;  and  no  knife  and  fork 's  stuck  into  him 
bat  mine,  I  '11  take  care  of  that,"  returned  a  voice  of  extniordinarj 
volume. 

"  Sparks,  by  the  holy  poker  I "  exclaimed  Orimey,  turning  as  pale  u 
the  pig,  which  he  seisea  upon  by  the  nape  and  threw  into  my  ftrms. 
"  Jnst  shove  him  behind  the  cartsia.    Tbey  sba'n't  have  him.  Captain." 

Necromantic  as  was  the  velocity  with  wnich  I  performed  this  feat,  I 
was  barely  in  time  to  accomplish  it  ere  the  rabble  rout  bttrat  into  the 
room. 

"Now,  master  Grimey,"  demanded  the  powerful  and  imperative 
Sparks,  "  where 's  this  'ere  pig  as  you've  boned  P" 

"  Not  here,"  returned  Gnmey, — then  aside  to  me,  "  bis  tail  'g  stick- 
ing out.  Captain  ;  good  luck  to  you,  sit  upon  it. — I  've  took  it  home, 
and  left  it  with  my  missis." 

"  Your  missis,"  observed  an  adherent  of  Sparks,  "saya  you  hav'n't 
been  a-nigh  her  all  the  blessed  day.  Sparks  has  throwed  forty-three 
and  won  him.  So  fork  him  over.  Your  missis  ain't  seen  him,  she 
says." 

"  She  warn't  a-goin'  to  tell  you  so,"  remarked  an  acute  partisan  of 
Orimey  ;  "she  warn't  a-g«in'  to  give  him  up  without  a  general  order. 
Who  can  blame  her  7  " 

A  most  vulgar  brawl  now  ensued ;  during  which  the  ownership  of 
the  delicate  viand  wag  vested  in  Grimey  and  Sparks  respectively  by 
their  vociferous  advocates ;  the  clsims  of  each  being  enforced  by  those 
appalling  verbal  wespong  which  the  degcendants  of  the  blue-eyed 
&txon  are  so  well-skilled  to  wield.  At  length,  it  was  agreed  that  by 
the  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  the  raffle  had  taken  place  should 
the  point  be  decided,  and  thither  tbey  proceeded  to  adjourn,  Grimey 
exhorting  me  in  a  whisper  to  deliver  up  my  precious  diarge  to  none 
but  himself.     He  would  return,  he  assured  me,  "  in  a  jiffey." 

He  would  return  1  Ha !  ha  1  hah  I  Why  I  should  have  been  thus 
tickled,  I  know  not,  since  I  remember  perfectly,  no  sooner  had  tbe 
low-lived  squabblers  departed,  than  I  found  my  mind  deeply  wounded 
bv  Grimey's  want  of  common  humanity  in  the  case  of  thenve-shillinga. 
The  reflection  was  a  painful  one,  and  gave  place  to  a  consideration  of 
tbe  recent  dispute.     To  have  directed  the  equitable  ownership  of  the 

Eig  might  have  pnisled  a  casuist*     The  cause  should  have  been  tried 
ere — in  the  very  room.    Grimey  hod  changed  the  vexue.    With  r^ard 
to  the  pig  itself,  Grimey  had  set  up  an  alim.     Then,  as  to  Spark»— I 
will  trouble  the  reader  no  further.     In  a  word,  (not  to  weary  him  by 
recounting  a  process  of  ratiocination  which  could  only  be  interesting 
to  the  metaphysician  or  tbe  pgycholt^t,)  I  drew  forth  from  beneath 
the  curtain  the  anti-Judoical  juvenile,  and  hoisting  it  under  my  arm, 
made  for  the  door,  and  in  tbe  words  of  my  fovourite  Byron- 
Bore  it  with  iD«,  H  the  nuhiDg  wind 
Bean  the  cloud  onward — 
"  in  a  jiffey"  almost  beyond  comprehensirai  or  belief. 
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I  Stopped  not  till  I  iband  myself  on  Blackfriors'  bridge.     Here  I 

insed ;  &nd  placing  taj  pig  on  the  pantpet,  revolred  his  destination, 
'ortial  as  I  am  to  that  particular  dish,  trith  its  accompanying  condi- 
ments, to  reserve  it  to  my  own  gratification  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  hied  with  him,  therefore,  to  Newgate  market. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night,  when  vendible  articles  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  attracting  customers.  There  was  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  swine's 
flesh  at  the  corner  of  the  passage  through  which  I  entered,  but  to 
aroid  odious  comparisons  with  like,  eren  if  inferior  tempters,  was 
manifestly  judicious.     I  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  market. 

"  I  say,  old  chap,"  said  I  to  a  butcher,  who  was  going  through  hii 
'  buy,  buy,  buy,  buy,*  with  desperate  vigour  and  constancy,  "we  won 
this  pig  at  a  raffle ;  I  wish  you  'd  tell  it  for  me  f" 

"  It 's  not  in  my  line,  mate,"  quoth  he. 

"  It  'ud  range  well  between  that  chuck-eteak  and  that  acrag  of 
mutton,"  I  remarked. 

"  Well,  hand  him  here,"  cried  the  obliging  consignee.  "  Mind,  if  I 
sell  him,  I  'm  to  have  sixpence  and  a  glass  of  gin.  Five  and  six  it 
aboDt  his  pitch." 

"  It 's  struck.  Five  and  six — good.  Not  less  than  a  crown,  if  you 
love  me."  And  I  superintended,  or  rather,  iacilitated  the  |^s  ar- 
rangement on  the  atalL     "  Are  pigs  run  upon  to-night  y  I  inquired. 

"  I  shall  basket  him,  I  dare  say,"  replied  he  of  the  clearer.  "  Now 
be  off  for  half  an  hour. — Buy,  buy,  buy,  buy." 

The  hour  that  succeeded  was  fraught  with  agonizing  suspense.  At 
first,  I  walked  round  the  market,  and  was  witness  to  sundry  contracts 
of  bargain  and  sale,  with  well-feigned  indilference.  I  visited  the  pig- 
salesman's  window,  and  with  laudable  satisfaction  perceived  that  the 
number  of  his  young  charges  from  time  to  time  diminished — agreeable 
evidence  that  suckSnga  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  found  a  ready 
sale — were  basketed.  Still,  mine  own  —  ike  pig,  remained  stationary, 
conchant  with  tough  chuck-steak  and  insipid  scrag ;  the  wicker-wonc 
tarried  that  was  to  convey  him  thence.  How  nii|;ht  this  be?  I 
bmshed  up  the  butcher's  energies  by  reminding  him,  that  amongst 
the  other  items  of  his  recommendatory  vocal  catalt^e,  pi>,  with  an 
emphasis,  should  be  included.  He  smiled,  and  amended  tGe  culpable 
omusion.  Still,  there  he  was,  fixed,  motionless  as  a  sphinx  or  a  griffin 
at  a  pork  gate. 

"  Would,  my  fine  fellow,"  I  mnttered,  addressing  the  unconscious 
subject  of  my  thoughts,  as  I  walked  to  and  fro,  casting  a  cursory  glance 
upon  him,  as  though  I  knew  him  not,  until  every  feature  of  bis  face 
was  impressed  upon  my  soul  with  the  indelible  marking-ink  of  me- 
mory, "  would,  my  fine  fellow,  that  snout  of  thine  were  turned  to 
aaouier  point  of  the  compass.  And  yet,  if '  Wisdom  crieth  aloud  in 
the  market-place,'  and  is  not  heeded,  how  should  thy  silent  merit  be 
acknowleilged  ?     Sorry  consolation  I" 

It  was  growing  late.  The  fitful  oil-fed  lamps  cast  their  red  glare 
on  hooks  where  joints  had  been,  on.  stalls  where  steaks  had  vanished. 
As  trade  slackened,  butchers  became  courteous  and  communicative 
across  the  way,  and  danced  the  double-shuffle  between  the  customers. 

"  Hang  the  unpopniar  beast  1"  said  I.  "  I  '11  sell  him  to  my  con- 
si^ee  for  half-a-crown.  I  was  a  fool  to  enter  him  in  the  same  lists 
with  beef  or  mutton.  It  has  been  a  learned  pig  in  its  day,  or,  being 
dead,  it  could  not  be  so  neglected.    Ha  I  one  aope  remains  t— " 
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Behold  I  s  woman  and  her  danghter  I  The  duighter,  fair  M  see, 
and  fond,  as  I  conjecture,  of  liucarionB  living ;  the  motberi  comely, 
Tonndi  and  atill  more  prone  to  riotons  indulgence.  She  led  the  way 
with  the  matronly  dignity  of  a  veteran  nuurlceter,  and  halted  before 
the  shop.  Now  or  never  I  Put  forth  thy  best  attractions,  my  sole 
reaource.  Would  the  lamp  were  trimmed,  or  cast  a  ruddier  ray 
athwart  thee  1 

At  first,  the  matron  spoke  of  a  fillet  of  veal ;  then,  with  more  gtuto, 
of  a  haunch  of  mutton,  at  length,  her  band  pervading  her  chiahine 

Kket,  definitively  of  sirloin.  At  that  moment  the  daughter  (I  blessed 
as  I  stood  close  behind,  drawn  thither  by  uncontrollable  anxiety) 
had  her  eye  upon  the  pig,  and  was  pleased  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
commendation.     "  What  a  nice  pig !"  was  her  remark. 

"  Yes,  a  tumby  little  fellow,'  replied  the  mother.  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  the  parse-bearer,  wa*  fascinated.  It  threatened 
to  be  a  brief  paroxysm  of  rapture.  "  No,"  she  said  slowly ;  and,  with 
a  heart  sinking  almost  as  low,  I  heard  her  clutched  silver  deaceud  the 
cavernous  depths  of  her  pocket  — "  No ;  we  won't  have  him  to-night." 

"  Du,"  saia  I,  thmsting  my  head  between  the  bonnets. 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  I"  cned  the  two  ladies  simultaneously,  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  my  profile. 

"  Think  of  it  with  veal  forcemeat  1"  I  pursued. 

"  StnfTI  young  man,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Stuffing,  Madam  ;  I  don't  know  whether  yon  like  it  with  cnrrant- 

"  Well,  I  do,  young  man." 

"  The  crackling.  Madam  !  oh  I  the  brown — the — the — " 

The  mother  smiled  blandly  in  xaj  face.  "  Scrumpy  1"  said  she  ; 
expressive,  but,  until  now,  unknown  dissyllable  .'  I  repeated  it  with 
delight. 

"  Here,  Mister  Bntcher,"  she  eaid,  "  what  d'ye  ask  for  this  'ere 

"  Six  shillings,  mum,"  said  the  butcher,  huddling  the  pig  into  the 
basket,  smiline  at  me  and  taking  the  money  all  in  a  moment.  The 
pig-franght  pair  were  gone.  I  &nced  with  ecstacy,  and  carrying  off 
the  bather  to  a  c«mtiguons  gin*shop,handedthe  promised  glass,  myself 
had  cme,  settled  the  commission,  received  five-and- twopence,  and,  all 
feelings  of  envious  rivalry  dismissed,  hurried  to  the  pig-salesman'i, 
and  bought  a  pound  of  pork  sausages  ior  my  supper— a  mode  of  testi- 
fying my  gratitude  to  my  swinish  preserver,  at  once  delicate  and 
aati^Bctory. 

It  was  fitting  that  economy  should  preside  over  the  remainder  of  my 
coin.  Accordingly,  I  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  a  small 
coff^house,  restricting  my  natural  cravings  to  three  cups  of  the 
wholesome  beverage  there  dispensed,  two  penny  loaves,  and  four  small 
but  elegant  pats  of  butter,  impressed  with  a  botanical  specimen,  whose 
proper  classification  might  have  puzsled  Lindley  or  LinuRus-  During 
the  period  of  my  sojourn  in  that  sung  retirement,  I  acquired  the  new 
method  of  blasting  rocks  out  of  "  'The  Mechanic's  Magaiine,"  ab- 
sorbed a  supply  of  pathos  ont  of  a  French  tale  in  "  The  Mirror,"  and 
vamped  my  well-nigh  worn-out  ethica  ont  of  Mr.  Owen's  "  New 
More]  World."  After  these  pleasurable  esereitations  of  the  intellect, 
the  affeotioos,  and  the  morals,  I  felt  myself  equal  to  anything,  and 
calling  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  indited,  in  a  hand  curioasly  unlike 
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the  naoal  prodncta  of  im  pen,  a  letter  to  mj  ancle  O'Orindley,  t« 
which  I  took  the  psrdoasble  liberty  of  appeadiog  th«  imne  of  my  re- 
cent friend  Cutlnckie  M izsle,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  latelj  sent 
for  improrement  npon  bis  tnin-b  to  Nwfolh  lolsnil  w  Port  Arthur  — 
it  uatten  not  which,  tare  to  the  exile  bimadf. 

Orindley  bad  been  many  timet  (I  caonat  deny  it)  moat  Idnd  to  me, 
but  during  the  last  ten  nMntha  be  had  enacted  the  rocky  flint  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  made 

"  Fell  Ouuybdii  murmiir  kXK  RppUuie." 

My  dietreaa  had  afflicted  him  not.  His  eyes  were,  like  the  hat  whidi 
eTersfaadowed  them,  waterproof.  The  man  who  had  not  been,  like 
the  pig  of  yesterday,  dairy-fed  with  the  miHc  of  human  kindness,  now 
felt  himself,  like  the  pig  of  t(^day,  "  doDo  brown."  In  answer  to  my 
plaintive  appeals  he  had  said,  that  I  bad  "  taught  him  a  lesson  he 
should  nerer  forget."  How,  tben,  shall  the  painstaking  pedagogue  go 
unrewarded  i  He  had  told  me  that  I  had  "  put  him  on  his  guard  for 
the  time  to  come."  Shall  the  setnceable  shield,  the  buckler  bear  all 
the  buffets,  and  be  cast  aside  when  the  fray  is  orer  ?  He  had  avei^ 
red  that  I  had  at  last  "opened  his  eyes."  Must  the  moral  oculist, 
after  couching  the  mental  visual  organ,  depart  without  his  fee,  without 
a  sight  of  money  7 

It  behoTed  me  to  paint  a  mcture  after  Rembrandt,  just  sofficient 
light  to  show  the  darkness ;  1  therefore,  raising  the  pen  of  Missle, 
expatiated  most  movingly  on  niy  illness,  my  sufferings,  my  remorse — 
my  death.  I  caused  Mizzle,  while  he  deplored  the  iiiilings  of  my 
head,  to  bear  affecting  testimony  to  the  rare  goodness  of  my  heart,  ta 
my  humanity,  my  sweetness  of  nature,  my  gratitude  towards  my 
uncle-  "  Orindley  I  Grindley  !"  hovered  on  my  lips  ;  "  My  deeply- 
wronged  uncle  —  beet  of  men  I"  Altered  on  my  tongue.  Ihe  Muse 
went  off  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  the  doctor  wept  unrestrained.  The 
people  of  the  house  would  hsve  let  me  live  rent-free,  could  I  have 
extended  my  life,  and  meant  to  put  on  new  mourning  for  me.  In 
condudtm,  I  (Minle)  put  it  to  bim,  whether  I  ought  to  be  buried  at 
parochial  cost  (an  ill-conditioned  overseer,  and  the  chances  of  abstrac- 
tion were  not  fwgotten),  or  rather,  whether,  at  a  few  pounds'  expense 
• —  (here  followed  the  estimate  of  Abel  Glum,  an  nndertaker)  -r- 1 
should  not  descend  into  the  silent  grave  like  the  imprudent,  but  only 
too  sensitive  kinsman  of  the  &r-famed,  for  his  jadicious  benevolence, 
O  Grindley. 

I  protest,  I  was  so  sensibly  affected  by  my  own  letter,  that,  could 
the  earth  have  teemed  with  my  tears,  each  drop  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a  crocodile,  but  rather,  a  lama;  that  South  American  sheep 
which,  travellers  tell  us,  cries  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  pro- 


Having  written  the  name  of  "Cutluckie  Mizzle"  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  I  requested  the  keeper  of  the  coffee-house  to  be  good  enough  to 
take  in  a  letter  which  would  be  forwarded  to  his  address  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  on  the  morrow  put  my  letter  into  the  post ;  and  making  the 
beat  of  my  way  to  Frimrose  Hill,  gave  myself  n  lesson,  on  the  top  of 
it,  in  the  ait  of  itreet-stentorism.  Thence  I  descended  to  the  Seven 
Dials,  and  at  last  discovered  a  most  bygone  fiddle  hanging  at  a  door- 
post ;  such  an  instrument  as,  in  its  psimy  days,  doubtless  relaxed  the 
rigidity  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     This  relic  of  the  past  would 
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J  ■  "U  fi"""**-     ^  asked  its  price.     Two 

and  dz.  Monstrous  extortion !  The  man,  howerer,  would  not  bait 
a  copper. 

I  bad  it  down  from  its  peg,  and  took  the  bow  in  my  hand,  designing 
to  ascertiun  its  merits  by  performing  what,  in  happier  days,  I  had 
been  wont  to  call  mj  Sinfonia  in  X ;  on  intricate  conglomeration  of 
excruciating  discords,  in  which  the  rasping  of  files,  the  braying  of 
jackasses,  tne  shuddering  horror  uf  saws,  inquisitorial  tortures,  and  the 
singing  of  Mr.  — — ,  were  equally  blended.  But  first  my  thumb  was 
busy  with  it.  It  gave  forth  slarming  sTuiptoms  of  atrophy — a  kind 
of  anno  Domini  sound — the  voice  of  Old  Pttrr  set  to  music  for  the 
Ancient  Concerts. 

"  Hollo !"  said  I ;  "  Mr.  Iiazams ;  this  instrument  of  yours  has 
been  furnished  with  strings  at  the  internal  expense  of  a  cat  o'  moan> 
tain." 

"  D'ye  think  so?"  he  replied,  with  the  accent  of  a  Hebrew;  "it's 
a  rare  good  one." 

Enough.  "SalFerance  is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe."  "Not  & 
farthing  less  than  half-a^u-own  t"  I  inquired  over  the  bow  of  the 
violin. 

"  No — so  help  me " 

I  struck  up  mr  sinfonia,  my  eye  upon  my  auditor.  He  reeled 
under  it,  writhed,  and  besought  forbearance;  but  the  obstinacy  pro- 
verbial as  a  quality  belonging  to  hia  nation,  withheld  a  fall  of  the 
price.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  "whipped  the  offending  Adam 
out  of  him,"  and  whipping  out  two  sliillings,  bore  away  my  prize  in 
triumph. 

A  short-lived  triumph.  The  vocalist  of  the  beer-shop  was  right. 
Never  were  such  times  for  peripatetic  musical  professors.  I  know  not 
how  it  may  have  been  when  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young ;  but 
now  she  'a  grown  old,  and  has  to  tramp  the  streets  for  a  maintenance, 
she  had  much  better  go  to  a  Gilbert  Union  and,  forgetting  her  pkill, 
be  contented  with  "^illy,"  Though  I  danced  as  well  as  played  and 
sung — though  to  the  poetry  of  sound  I  wedded  the  poetry  of  motion, 
I  discovered  I  could  get  very  little  more  money  for  them  than  for  the 
poetry  in  print.  One  night,  I  compsred  notes  with  my  quondam  ac- 
quaintance of  the  New  Cut.  He  had  been  e:<alting  "  The  brave  old 
oak"  at  one  end  of  a  street,  while  I  had  been  calling  upon  the  wood- 
Dan  to  "  spare  that  tree"  at  the  other.  When  I  say  that  we  conclud- 
ed our  discourse  with  half-a-pint  of  beer,  and  that  its  psyment  ex- 
liansted  our  treasuries  respectively,  I  expect  to  be  believed. 

Meanwhile,  no  letter,  enclosing  a  remittance,  from  my  uncle.  In- 
bnmnn,  unnatural  old  rascal !  No  doubt,  be  was  glad  to  learn  that 
his  nephew  had  been  quietly  inurned.  This  terrible  instance  of  cal- 
lousness in  one  whom  I  had  been  prone  to  respect,  shocked  me  beyond 
expression.  I  was  fain  to  go  on  fretting  my  inside  to  fiddle-strings, 
which  were  of  no  use  to  my  fiddle,  and  letting  the  strings  of  my  fid- 
dle, which  were  of  no  use  to  my  inside. 

The  badness  of  the  popular  taste  I  Not  only  that,  but  its  caprice — 
its  waywardness.  Prospect  Plac«  would  be  sentimental  one  week, 
and  demand  "  The  Soldier's  tear,"  and  on  the  next,  wax  facetious,  and- 
require  "  The  Sailor's  hornpipe."  Then,  I  know  nothing  more  trying 
to  human  equanimity,  than  to  perform  before'  narsery-maids,  who 
can't  feel  in  their  pockets,  because  they 're  jigging  the  babies,  unless 
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it  be  to  initil  sweet  aounda  into  a  semicircle  of  open-moatbed  bovg, 
who  1m^  upoo  a  miastrel  as  b  gretuitoaa  teacher  of  our  moat  popular 
melodies,  and  in  a  short  time  make  that  cheap,  nay — wurthlead,  in  the 
popular  ear,  which  was  originally  designed  as  a  luxury  to  he  paid 

Only  one  piece  of  jjood  fortune  did  t  light  upon  during  my  profess- 
ional career.  One  night,  I  started  into  the  Regent's  Park,  resolved, 
if  poesible,  to  extract  from  a  close-Bsted  aristocracy  what  a  liberal 
and  enliffhtened  public  had  all  day  long  declined  to  bestow — namely, 
'  a  few  halfpence.  There  was  a  gay  and  festive  scene  in  progress  in 
the  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  houses.  The  French  windows  were 
open — the  muslin  blinds  transparent.  The  heads  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen bobbed  up  and  down  id  the  maey  dance.  (By  the  l^e,  if 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  erer  taken  a  pedestrian's-eye  view  of  such 
proceedings,  they  would  never  again  bob  up  and  down,  or  do  so  with 
closed  shatters.) 

The  gate  being  open,  I  stepped  into  the  fore-court,  and,  the  dance 
ended,  plied  my  resin,  and  screwed  up  Old  Growler, — far  so  I  called 
my  instrument,  mvself  being,  when  vocally  engaged.  Young  Growler. 
A  plaintive  meloJy  was  the  result,  such  as  must  have  somewhat 
astonished  the  various  insects  that  still  lingered  on  the  dewy  flowers, 
w  on  their  leaves.  During  its  course  one  of  the  windows  became 
darkened  with  human  faces,  which  were  again  withdrawn,  and  a  burst 
of  female  laughter,  shrill  and  shocking,  ensued. 

Heavens  1  could  it  be?  What  I  honest  poverty  striving  to  obtain 
a  hard  subsistence  by  one  of  the  most  humaniiing  of  enlightened 
porsuita  J     Horrible  depravity  in  high  life  I     I  could  have  wept. 

"  Hang  me,"  said  I,  "  if  I  don't  give  'em  my  Sinfonia  in  X,  or  the 
sentimental  song  I  set  last  week  to  a  sore-throat  accompaniment,  or 
Jump  Jim  Crow  smon^  the  ahrnbs." 

While  I  was  deciding  which  of  the  three  should  be  my  first  piece 
of  vengeance,  two  yonne  ladies  appeared  in  the  balcony.  My  wrath 
was  appeased.  I  stuuted  them,  taking  off  my  hat  as  well  as  the  brim 
won  Id  let  me. 

"  'Tis  h^— 'tis  be,  Caroline  ?"  said  one. 

"  Who  is  it?"  said  the  other. 

"  Fitahoax — Lord  Pitafaoax.  He  ivas  in  Belgrave  Square  last  week 
with  a  barrel-organ,  and  sold  a  barrowful  of  hearth-stones  in  Fimlico 
for  a  wager. — Ah  !  my  lord,  we  know  yon." 

Not,  I  need  not  say,  a  member  of  the  British  peerage,  or  a  scion  of 
a  noble  stock,  I  had  no  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  modes  of 
phraae  of  the  great,  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  public  and  police 
report,  and  from  fashionable  novels.  However,  such  knowledge  as  I 
bflid,  I  brought  to  bear  on  the  instant. 

"'Pod  honour  ladies,"  said  I,  "pardonnei  moi,  you're  mistaken— 
at  fault,  by  heavens  I  May  I  never  wrench  off  knockers,  pitch  into  a 
policeman,  or  danoe  at  Almack'a,  if—" 

"Poor  man  I  we  were  mistaken,"  said  the  first  lad;r  witl>  much 
seriousness.  "ITiere,  take  that.  Go  away,"  So  saying,  a  heavy 
pane  alighted  on  my  aged  instrument,  making  it  thrill  again. 

"  La  I  how  could  yon,  Caroline  ?  "  remonstrated  the  second  lady. 

"He's  invited;  cried  Caroline,  "and  will  return  it  when  he 
comes  up." 

"  Merci,  merci !  Madame,"  I  exclaimed,  bagging  my  spoil,  and  look- 
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IDS  sharp  oat  for  the  other  lady's  puree.  "  'Pon  honour,  jou're  mis- 
taKen.     N'tmporte.     Au  revar." 

At  that  instant,  a  gentleman  with  exceedingly  long  legs  came  oat. 
"What's  the  matter  p" 

"  Lord  Fitzhoax." 

Long-legs  took  a  survey  of  me.    "He  Fitzboexl     He's  an  im- 

"  I  ve  thrown  my  purse  to  him,  I  declare." 

Lonfilegs  vanished  in  h  twinkling. 

"  tfitnporte.  Au  revinr,"  said  I,  vanishing  likewise.  I  was  too 
quick  for  Eustace,  long  oh  were  his  shanks.  My  calculation  is,  that 
when  the  street-door  opened,  I  was  in  the  tap-roum  of  the  Farthing 
Fie-hoase, 

Now  must  I  close  my  confessions  for  the  nresent.  The  contents  of 
the  lady's  purse,  four  sovereigns  at  one  ena,  iifteen-and-sizpence  at 
the  other,  disappeared  with  great  rapidity-  Woodvilles  and  brandv- 
and-water,  taken  constantly,  impair  the  income.  I  was  very  glad  I 
didn't  feed  the  fire  with  my  liddle.  as  I  had  thought  to  have  done.  I 
was  soon  as  hadly  off  as  ever. 

Conceive  me,  good  reader,  one  nisht  in  Fetter-lane — penniless,  but 
with  a  most  excellent  appetites-playing  and  singing  to  no  purpose, 
and  not  in  the  most  agreeable  temper,  about,  sorely  against  mv  will,  to 
have  reconrse  to  my  dernier  rettort — dancing.  My  foot  was  already  in 
the  air — my  how  was  on  the  fiddle  when — God  bless  me ! — a  figure  in 
a  bruwn  great-coat,  his  spread  hands  upon  his  protruded  knees — his 
hat  rising  from  his  bead,  though  there  was  no  bristling  hair  under- 
neath to  push  it  off  his  round  face,  white  as  a  bladder  of  lard—. 
Grindley! 

How  I  brought  my  feet  into  the  first  position,  I  know  not.  How 
Orindtey  got  his  eves  into  their  sockets  again  stiU  remains  inexplicable. 

"  What !  not  dead,  Frank !  Why,  Mr.  Mtsile  wrote  me — not 
buried  by  the  parish  I  Oh  1  oh  I  oh ; "  Here  Orindley  wept  abun- 
dantly. 

"  A  trance,  my  dear  uncle — but,  kindest  of  men,  I  hare  sinned,  bat  I 
am  now  paying  the  penalty-" 

Orindley  screwed  up  his  poor  old  face,  and  shook  his  bead,  as  one 
who  baa  swallowed  s  draught  which  likes  him  not-  "Put  away  that 
^hat— "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  fiddle. 

Down  into  the  cellar  of  the  White  Horse  dew  the  iastrumeat,  the 
bow  following,  to  make  the  concern  complete. 

I  embraced  him.     He  was  as  soft  as  ever — outside  and  in. 

"  I  only  got  Mr.  Mizzle's  letter  yesterday,"  said  he ;  "  been  away 
from  home.     Come  and  have  some  new  clothes." 

I  did  so, — and  bad  some  supper  with  him,  and  went  down  with  him 
into  the  country,  promising  reformation ;  and  here  I  am  in  Hampabire, 
trying  it.  It  won't  do.  It  won't  answer.  It 's  no  go.  Grindley,  my 
boy,  Mice  more  draw  upon  your  exctiequer,  and  I  'm  off. 
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BY  A   HIDDLE-AHKU   MAN. 

Mr  earliest  recoUecdona  Are  of  Coleridge,  taking  me  upon  his 
knee,  and  telling  me,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  and  with  an  eraphasta 
that  I  can  never  forget,  the  story  of  .Mary  of  Buttermere,  men  a 
recent  subject  of  popular  discourse.  His  pallid  face,  his  long  black 
hair,  aufiered,  with  the  characteristic  affectation  of  Coleridge's 
younger  days,  to  fall  about  his  neck, — the  appealing  tones  of  his 
voice — the  earnest  gase  which  he  fastened  upon  my  puzzled  coun- 
tenance, and  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  he  told  the  story,  are 
•till  present  with  me.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks — for  his  were 
feelings  that  could  be  conjured  up  instantaneously.  I  must  not 
omit  to  say,  that  this  little  scene  was  enacted  before  a  large  circle 
o€  admiring  and  sympathetic  young  women,  —  my  elder  sisters 
■mongst  the  most  approving, — and  whilst  philosophers  and  literati 
look^  on. 

The  poet  visited  the  house  at  which  I  was  staying,  in  the  capacity 
of  travelling  companion  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed of  men,  a  son  of  the  great  Wedgwood :  an  invalid,  of  a  mind 
equal  in  delicacy  to  his  drooping  and  sensitive  frame.  He  was  on 
hia  road  to  Naples,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  enjoying  on  his 
death-bed,  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  tne  first  to  discern  the 
talents  ot  Davy,  whom  he  had  encountered  culling  plants  from  the 
rocks  near  Penzance,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Dr.  Beddoes.  He 
might  also  consider  that  he  hud,  by  his  liberality,  smoothed  die 
rugged  path  of  Coleridge's  mid-way  career;  for  the  poet  was  at 
that  time  in  great  necessity. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  beheld  Coleridge  was,  when  lec- 
turing to  a  fashionable  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  came 
unprepared  to  lecture.  The  subject  was  a  literary  one,  and  the 
poet  had  either  forgotten  to  write,  or  left  what  he  had  written  at 
Dome.  His  locks  were  now  trimmed,  and  a  conscious  importance 
gleamed  in  his  eloquent  eyes,  as  he  turned  them  towards  the  fair 
and  noble  heads  which  bent  down  to  receive  his  apology.  Every 
whisper— aad  there  were  some  hundreds  of  ladies  present — was 
hashed,  and  the  poet  began.  I  remember  there  was  a  stateliness 
in  his  lai^uage,  and  the  measured  tones  did  not  fall  so  pleasantly 
upon  my  ear,  as  the  half- whispered  accents  in  which  "Mary  of 
Buttermere"  was  described  to  my  childish  understanding.  "He 
must  acknowledge,"  he  said,  "his  error — the  lecture  was  not;  but 
the  assemblv  beiore  him  must  recollect,  that  the  Aluses  would  not 
have  been  old  maids,  except  for  want  of  a  dowry."  The  witticism 
was  received  with  as  much  applause  as  a  refined  audience  could 
decorously  manifest,  and  the  harangue  proceeded.  I  began  to 
think,  aa  Coleridge  went  on,  that  the  lecture  had  been  left  at  home 
on  putpose  ;  he  was  mo  eloquent — there  was  such  a  combination  of 
wit  ana  poetry  in  his  similes — such  fancy,  such  a  finish  in  his  illus- 
trations; yet,  as  we  walked  home  after  the  lecture,  I  remember 
that  we  could  not  call  to  mind  any  real  instruction,  distinct  impres- 
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aon,  or  new  fact  imparted  to  ub  by  the  great  tbeoriit.  It  was  all 
fancy,  flourish,  sentiment,  that  we  hod  heard. 

Sir  James  Hall,  the  father  of  the  now  noted  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
was  the  next  object  of  my  early  reminiscences.  He  was  a  venr 
peculiar  being — ihrewd,  reflective,  and  scientific,  He  came  to  visit 
us,  in  order  to  watch  the  chemical  processes  in  a  manufactory  near 
to  us.  This  was  his  object :  his  recreation  was  tormenting  and 
frightening  us  poor  children,  by  making  faces  behind  our  diairs, 
tfaen  touching  us  to  call  our  attention  ;  swinging  us  so  high  that  our 
little  feet  touched  the  tree  tops,  and  we  screamed  with  terror ; 
qiringing  upon  us  from  behind  a  holly-bush,  or  pushing  ua  down 
upon  n^-broken  ice,  then  rescuing  us  with  a  rude  kindness.  His 
mornings  were  given  to  deep  scientific  pursuits,  grave  thoughts, 
elaborate  researches ;  his  evenings — bow  Gke  all  Scotsmen — to  jigs, 
and  practical  jokes:  yet  he  was  simple  and  gentle  as  the  children 
whom  he  lovea,  and  who  loved  him;  and  we  heard  of  his  departure, 
protracted  week  after  week,  with  sorrow. 

Sir  James  was  succeeded  in  our  circle  of  friends  by  the  far-famed 
Leslie,  that  prince  of  philosophic  coxcombs ;  who,  wiui  round  shining 
face,  and  sleek  hair,  descended  from  hie  travelling-carriage  to  step,, 
smirking  and  ogling,  into  our  welLfilled  drawing-room  Fat,  coarse, 
and  vain,  the  great  precursor  of  Davy  elicited  noUiing  but  suppressed 
laughter  from  the  fair  circle  of  merry  girls  whom  he  strove  to  fasci- 
nate. He  was  profound—far  more  profound,  we  were  tuld,  than  our 
fViend  Sir  James  Hall:  but  he  was  a  self- worshipper,  the  idol  of  an 
Edinburgh  coterie,  whose  praises  rang  in  his  ears  as  be  descended 
to  our  southern  spbere.  A  strange  compound  of  love  and  chemistry, 
it  was  well  for  Leslie  that  he  hved  not  in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  his  splendid  attainments  would  not  have  rescued  his  absur- 
dities  from  periodical  ridicule,  his  person  from  caricaturists,  nor  his 
society  from  being  pronounced  an  infliction. 

Years  passed  away  ;  and  when,  by  matured  perceptions  and  im- 
proved intellect,  I  was  enabled  to  appreciate  aucn  a  privilege.  I  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  Mackintosn. 

Our  dawning  acquaintance  was  heightened  into  a  something  lets 
close  than  friendship,  more  intimate  than  ordinary  accfnsintance,  by 
an  illness  with  which  I  was  sfBicted.  It  resembled,  at  first,  the  fatal 
disease  of  which  a  favourite  daughter  had  recently  died,  and  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  were  touched  by  the 
detail  of  symptoms  which  recalled  the  anguish  which  he  had  en- 
dured. He  called  almost  daily  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and  sup- 
plied me  with  books,  admirably  chosen  for  the  diversion  of  an 
invalid,  whose  weakened  mind  could  not  grasp  what  was  abstruse, 
yet  whose  nerves  might  not  sustain  the  impression  of  exciting 
fiction.  Amongst  other  books,  he  thus  introduced  me  to  Scott's 
"  Lives  of  the  Novelists,"  that  charming  little  work,  which  Mackin- 
tosh warmly  applauded ;  and  no  one  could  more  delicately  and 
critically  enter  into  those  masterly  estimates  of  the  merits  of  each 
novelist,  with  which  Scott  has  enriched  this  work.  "  I  love  fiction 
ao  much,"  aaid  Sir  James  to  me  one  day,  "  that  there  is  a  sort  of 

rivalship  between  me  and  C--    s  O 1  which  can  get  bold  first 

of  the  last  new  noveL" 

During  my  recovery  from  the  illness  referred  to,  I  used  to  sit  at  a 
window,  and  watch  tne  slow  steps  of  Sir  James  as  he  paced  to  and 
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fro  the  valki  of  s  garden  near.  Drooping  u  his  &gure  noir  wm — 
for  he  was  approacaing  hia  aixdeth  year —  there  was  yet  something 
noble  in  that  tall,  athletic  form,  reared  among  the  hills  of  Inver- 
neashire,  but  recently  shaken  in  its  strength  by  the  enfeebling 
latitudes  of  India.  Colin,  but  pensive,  was  the  expression  of  Sir 
Jatne«'i  countenance  at  that  period.  All  fiery  passions  were  in  him 
rappressed  by  the  truert  philosophy,  the  most  perfect  and  practical 
boievolence.  But  disappointment,  perhaps,  that  his  resplendent 
talents  had  long  spent  tneir  force  in  remote  and  thankless  exer- 
tiona,  the  indifference  of  some  political  and  early  friends,  the  unme- 
rited estrangement  of  others ;  tlie  conviction  that  his  own  opinions, 
carefully  weighed,  and  slowly  brought  to  maturity,  were  far  too 
moderate  for  the  rising  faction,  far  too  liberal  for  that  whose  sun 
was  setting,  must  have  brought  painful  and  anxious  thoughts  to  the 
heart  of  one  too  disinterested  to  grieve  for  his  own  privations,  but 
natarallv  desirous  of  employing  those  powers,  of  which  be  <»>uld 
not  but  be  conscious. 

Such  re£ectiona  may  have  accounted  for  the  sadneM,  not  to  call  it 
gloom,  which  was  always  dispelled  from  the  countenance  of  Mack- 
intosh when  a  friend,  or  even  acquaintance  approached ;  for  he 
really  loved  society,  nay,  somewhat  depended  on  it ;  not  shutting 
up  his  thoughts  and  feelings  A-om  the  few,  and  disburdening  them 
solely  on  the  public,  but  imparting  freely,  easily,  not  voluminously 
and  ponderously,  the  workings  of  his  stored  and  reflective  mind. 
His  prodigious  memory  was  so  chastised  by  judgment,  as  never  to 
overpower.  He  needed  not  the  foil  of  ordinary  minds  to  set  off' his 
mental  superiority.  Among  the  select  of  France  and  England,  by 
the  side  of  Hallam  and  Sismondi,  he  surpassed  all  other  minds  in 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  freshness  of  ideas.  With  Cuvier 
and  Heracbel,  the  accomplished  philosopher,  great  in  science  almost 
as  in  literature,  shone  forth  —  in  cmnversational  tact,  and  in  that 
quiet  repartee,  which,  uttered  by  his  lips,  was  pointed,  but  never 
caustic,  Qe  could  cope  with  Jeffrey. 

I  saw  him  in  his  decline,  but  a  few  weeks  before  be  was  gathered 
to  the  tomb..  It  was  after  the  slight,  but  fatal  accident  that  brought 
into  play  luricing  mischief  in  the  Constitution,  had  occurred,  that  I 
took  a  last  farewell  of  the  historian  and  philosopher,  whose  works 
a  more  thinking  age  is  beginning  fully  to  compretiend  and  to  value. 
His  face  was  then  blanched  almost  to  an  unearthly  hue ;  and  the  first 
conviction  that  I  felt  on  looking  at  my  revered  friend  was,  that  bia 
shattered  frame  could  sustain  no  fresh  attack  of  disease.  Alas  1  the 
axe  was  then  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  I  knew  it  not ;  but  though 
be  scarcely  partook  of  any  food,  save  the  sparest  and  lightest,  I 
ti^sted  that  he  was  convalescent.  Never  did  I  see  him  more  cheer- 
ful An  early  friend  of  his  family,  a  Scottish  lady  of  condition, 
upwards  of  eighty,  sat  at  his  hospitable  board,  and  recalled  to  him 
the  days  of  A&m  Smith,  whom  Sir  Jaroes  Mackintosh  iust  remem- 
bered, and  spoke  of  the  childhood  of  Harry  Brougham,  Frank 
Homer,  and  James  Mackintosh,  as  if  tbey  were  but  young  men 
still,  and  she — alreadv  stepping  into  the '^ave,  in  her  prime: — a 
happy  illuiion,  with  which  let  none  seek  to  interfere. 

In  Hampstead  churchyard,  his  grave  only  marked  by  a  plain  stone, 
no  inscription  save  that  of  his  name  and  age,  lie  the  remains  of  this 
truly  great,  and  truly  good  man.     They  repose  by  the  side  of  the 
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daughter  whose  death  has  been  referred  to ;  and  near  to  a  yew-tree, 
against  which,  as  the  clergyman  who  read  the  Funeral  Service  am* 
that  daughter  infbrmetl  me,  Sir  James  Slackintosh  leaned,  during 
the  solemn  rites,  in  an  agony  of  grief;  often  have  I  stood  by  it 
since,  and  recalled  those  lines  of  Cowper  (that  poet  whose  genius, 
and  whose  misfortunes  ever  met  with  deep  sympathy  from  Mackin- 
tosh) :— 

"  Could  one  wish  bring  tbee,  would  I  wkh  thee  here  f 
I  dare  noi  iruit  mv  bearc, — (he  dear  ddight 
Saemi  an  to  be  deaired,  perbapt  I  mif(ht  i 
Buc,  DO ;  what  we  here  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  lored,  and  Ihmi  so  much, 
Thai  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  reatrsin 
Thy  unbound  qiirtt  into  bonds  again." 

Who  DOW  remembers  the  man  about  whom  ell  England  was  at 
one  time  talking,  Blanco  White?  What  a  treasure  he  would  be 
to  some  parties,  could  he  arise  iVoro  his  grave,  and  lav  bare  again 
the  secrets  of  the  Brotherhood  to  which  he  belonged.  I  never  lued 
him :  young  and  unused  aa  I  was  in  the  world,  and  before  my  ini- 
tation  even  into  an  university  world,  I  always  distrusted  that  meek, 
smooth  face — that  bland  manner,  caustic,  nevertheless,  on  some 
points.  He  was  then  a  red-hot,  fiery,  zealous  Protestant — the  cha< 
racter  is  not  Christian,  assert  it  who  may.  It  may  be  useful  to  a 
party,  it  may  be  sincere — I  believe  it ;  but  the  man  who  brings 
the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  to  bear  upon  the  holiest,  the  mildest, 
the  purest  of  themes,  may  be  a  polemic,  but  he  cannot  be  a  practical 
Christian. 

Many  people  doubted  Blanco  White's  sincerity ;  I  did  not — for 
the  time.  He  was  a  man,  to  judge  by  his  writings,  more  than  from 
any  personal  knowledge  of  him,  who  took  up  any  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion with  an  earnestness  that  had  much  of  the  Jesuit  in  it;  for  it 
was  varnished  over  with  the  most  exquisite  air  of  moderation.  He 
died  an  Unitarian — most  people  were  surprised — /  was  not.  I  am 
never  surprised  at  the  violent  going  from  the  South  Pole  to  the 
North,  their  consistency  is  alone  a  matter  of  wonder,  — 

To  return  to  Blanco  White.  I  never  could  look  aOiim,  without 
recalUng  the  former  monk  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  fancy  him  singing 
motets  and  requiems  with  his  brethren.  It  was  a  monk-like  face — 
long,  very  long,  white,  smooth ;  there  was  an  air  of  subdued  deter- 
mination, if  une  may  use  such  a  word — he  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  lived  by  rule,  as  if  the  passions  had  been  subjected  to  discipline. 
— Ah .'  I  could  not  help  shaping  out  the  tonsare  on  his  head,  and 
figuring  to  myself  a  cowl  on  his  shoulders,  or  fancying  faim  in  a 
long,  black,  serge  robe. 

1  wonder  whether  any  one  ever  enjoyed  the  singular  fortune 
that  I  hod,  of  seeing  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres  in  respectable  Bocjety—.of 
hearing  that  queen-like  looking  creature  talk  naturally,  and  sanely  ; 
and  of  having  the  especial  honour  of  being  introduced  to  her  two 
daughters,  Britannia  and  Cordelia. 

Mrs.  Serres  was  not  then  either  the  Princess  Olivia  or  the  Prin- 
cess of  Poland,  but  the  undoubted  wife  of  Mr.  Serres,  landscape 
painter  hv  appointment  to  the  royal  family.  She  was  very  hand- 
some—at  least,  I  thought  her  so  ;  rouged,  tall,  fat,  audadous.  There 
was  a  mystery  made  by  the  family  at  whose  house  we  met  her. 
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toucihing  ber  birth — they  believed  in  it,  good  creatures — an  aged 
booluelkrand  hia  deaf  wife;  the  most  trusting,  because  the  most 
honest  and  benevolent  people  in  the  world. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Serres  telling  us  the  storv  of  her  UDCle,  Dr. 
Wilmot's  house,  near  Coventry,  being  broken  into ;  and  her  inter- 
eatmg,  by  her  courage  and  beauty,  one  of  the  robbers,  and  his  spar- 
ing her  some  favourite  trinlcet,  and  ber  atterwarcls  appearing  against 
him  at  the  Warwick  assizes,  where— and  1  can  quite  believe  it — 
she  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one  by  her  unparalleled  replies 
during  a  severe  cross-examinatian.  She  told  the  story  well.  She 
had  patient,  and  admiring  listeners ;  and  I  remember — I  was  not 
twelve— being  somewhat  awed  by  the  names  her  daughters  had :  I 
felt  honoured  by  catching  Britannia  at  blind-man's  buff,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  really  Cordelia  who  laughed  so  loud  at 
hunt  the  slipper.  I  suppose  royalty  waa  in  her  head  when  these 
names  were  bestowed.  At  that  time,  however,  Mrs.  Serres  depend- 
ed a  good  deal  upon  the  lavish  bounty  of  a  half-witted  gentleman, 
who  believed  firmly  in  her  claims,  and  worshipped  her  beauty. 
Bome  years  afterwards,  I  heard  of  her  greeting  the  late  Duke  of 
York  out  of  her  window,  as  "Cousin  Frederick."  This  was  quite 
consistent  with  her  effrontery  in  private  life. 

Coeval  with  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  between  the  period 
of  boyhood  amd  of  college,  was  my  more  matured  friendship  with 
Charles  Mills.  Charles  Mills  !  I  think  I  hear  those  of  my  grand- 
children who  may,  at  some  future  time,  pick  up  this  retrospect, 
among  old  bills,  or  old  tetters,  ask,  "  Who  max  Charles  Mills  ?  "'  I 
answer,  "Many  a  worse  man,  many  a  writer  with  one- third  of  his 
knowledge,  has  lived,  and  does  live,  whilst  he  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  a  dusty  back  room,  (that  is,  his  remains,)  at  Messrs.  Longmans', 
Paternoster  Row, 

He  was  one  of  that  race,  my  child,  or  children  who  mav  scan 
what  this  hand  now  writes,  (havmg  done,  thank  Heaven  !  for  tne  pre- 


sent with  these  papers  from  Lincoln's  Inn) — of  a  race  quite  gone  by — 
clean  expungecf  from  society — a  laborious  gentleman  writer.  A  man 
of  independent  circumstances,  not  rich,  who  chose,  from  the  love  of 


letters,  and4fae  desire  of  fame,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  fabrication 
of  long  historical  works,  the  very  subjects  of  which  would  drive  our 
present  authors  to  despair.  History  of  Mohammedanism — History 
of  the  Crusades — History  of  Chivalry — admirahle,  neglected  works, 
written  in  a  too  ambitious  style,  with  the  ghost  of  Oibbon  always  in 
the  writer's  view,  presiding  over  his  library  table,  but  excellent, 
nevertheless, — and,   my  daughters,  or  granu-daughters,   or  great- 

Kand-daughters,  they  were   •pare !     The  subjects  were  delicately 
ndled ;  for  their  writer  had  an  infinite  sense  of  what  was  seemly, 
and  was  a  Christian  writer. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  knight-errant  in  his  notimis  of  ladies,  of 
whom  he  knew  little  enough,  though  he  loved  their  society.  I  well 
remember  the  deference  of  his  manner  to  them — how  seldom  he  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  fine,  dark,  beaming  eyes  to  gaze  on  any  young 
beauty.  Yet,  he  was,  though  when  I  knew  him  inclining  to  the 
old  bachelor,  by  no  means  unsusceptible.  But  he  lived  in  an  ideal 
world.  He  lived  with  Gray,  Pope,  Addison.  His  intimate  associates 
were  Warton,  and  Thomson ;  the  companions  of  his  Ughter  hours. 
Lady  Alary  Wortley,  and  Swift,  or  perhaps,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  or  Mrs. 
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Oldfield, — no  Mandal !  I  mean  to  eay,  be  spoke  in  their  language, 
he  almost  thought  their  thoughts.  He  was  remarkably  conversant 
with  dramatic  literature,  and  I  doubt  not,  was  one  of  those  who  un- 
derstood every  point  of  a  good  actor,  ^m  John  Remble  down  to 
Blancbard.  His  quotations,  in  society,  were  infinite — his  manner 
gentle,  but  not  devoid  of  pedantry.  Pedantry !  What  an  antiqoated 
characteristic  !  Like  the  stage-coacheg,  it  will  soon  be  a  mark  of  age 
to  remember  that  such  a  failing  was  ever  known.    With  it,  there  baa 

tiassed  away  the  race  of  close  readers — the  habit  of  accuracy — the 
ove  and  the  knowledge  of  the  old  writers. 

I  was  on  the  top'of  a  Cambridge  coach  when  I  passed,  one  day, 
the  lodgings  where  my  poor  friend  Mills  lived.  I  saw  faim  at' 
the  window,  his  face  looked  pale,  I  thought — he  was  standing,  too, 
unemployed.  A  faint  smile  passed  across  his  face  as  be  saw  me>  I 
callea  to  the  guard,  and  jumped  off,  carrying  my  carpet  bag  with 
me.  Absolutely  the  dear  fellow  came  down  to  the  door  to  meet  me. 
I  never  saw  a  frame  more  shattered.  He  had  been  ill,  broken  a 
blood-vessel,  be  told  me,  in  his  weak  accents  (he  stuttered  a  little), 
but  was  doing  remarkablv  well  now.  Alasl  He  had  wintered 
in  Pisa  years  before  for  tnat  same  melancholy  symptom.  I  never 
saw  him  more.  He  took  me  into  his  room,  up-staira,  well  lined 
with' well-preserved  books,  neat  as  a  don's  rooms,  with  a  good  fire, 
a  disused  desk,  an  easy  chair,  and  prints  of  one  or  two  favourite 
authors  over  the  chimney-piece.  I  recollect,  lad  as  I  was,  envying 
all  this  comfort.  Poor  Mills!  it  was  an  easy  cheerful  decline,  I 
heard ;  he  was  never  well  enough  to  admit,  after  that,  such  harum 
acarum  fellows  as  myself.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  more  than  thirty- 
six  years  old  when  he  died. 

I  had  left  college,  when  fate  introduced  me  to  Miss  Landon.  How 
could  my  mother,  fate's  instrument,  let  me  run  such  a  risk  ?  I  can 
recollect  her  when  she  lived  in  Sloane  street  with  her  grandmother; 
indeed,  I  remember  her  before  that  time.  I  recall  her  exactly :  short, 
not  slight,  with  a  most  Itlooming,  glowing  complexion,  beautiful 
teeth,  expression  ;  everything  but  features — that  is,  the  features  were 
insignificant — they  were  not  unpleasing.  She  could  not  have  been 
above  eighteen,  but  she  had  a  fashion  of  wearing  a  fanciful  little  cap 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  that  suited  her  exactly.  It  was  an  ec- 
centric appearance  that  she  made.  She  dressed  then  upon  an  idea 
— a  sweeter  voice  I  never  heard ;  I  mean  in  speaking.  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  sang,  or  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  mu&ic  She 
had  an  inborn  courtesy  of  manner,  that  fiattered  yon,  whether  she 
wished  it  or  not :  a  warm,  excitable  nature.  We  met,  one  evening— 
but  stay — I  must  sit  and  think  of  her  awhile.  She  is  too  precious  a 
remembrance  to  be  merely  made  notes  of.  I  should  like  here  to 
record  all  that  I  knew  of  her,  felt  for  her,  heard  of  her.  I  must  sit 
down  to  do  it  more  at  my  leisure^ 
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BT  ALBBBT  SMITH. 
<  ILLOaTRATION  XT  JOHN  LIICH. 


CHAPTER   XL  1 1. 


Tbs  unflinching  nerve  and  muKuIar  strength  shewn  by  Vincent 
in  rescuing  Brandon  from  the  clutches  of  the  tigress  wu  not  with- 
out its  effect  on  Mr.  Rosset.  He  immediately  perceived  that  he 
would  be  ft  very  raluable  addition  to  his  corpt  ofympujue;  and  the 
next  morning,  when  he  accompanied  Mr.  Fogg  to  the  theatre,  the 
manager  began  to  test  his  capability. 

A  curious  sight  was  the  drcui  in  the  morning.  All  the  dens  had 
been  removed  into  an  inner  tent,  around  which  their  caravans  were 
stationed ;  the  tan  and  sawdust  had  been  raked  very  smooth,  and 
a  young  man  in  a  light,  thin  jacket  and  trowserg,  with  buff  alip- 
pers,  was  rehearsing  an  equestrian  ac^  upon  two  horses,  upon  which 
he  leapt  over  a  thin  gate  <a  laths,  the  top  ban  of  which  were  so  cion- 
trived  that  they  opened  to  the  horses'  legs,  and  closed  up  again  imme- 
diately. There  was  no  music,  and  the  scene  altt^ether  had  such  a 
slow  appearance,  that  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  the  per- 
former of  the  morning  the  spangled  "  Tartarean  hunter  of  the  wil- 
derness," who  went  round  the  circle,  flashing  like  a  meteor  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ring,  Mr.  Rosset  was  instructing  a  small 
pony  in  what  the  Terpsichorean  advertisements  coll  "  dancing  and 
deportment ;"  but  the  small  horse  did  not  appear  to  evince  any  great 
disposition  for  the  usages  of  polite  society.  He  had  strapped  up  the 
hoofs  of  its  fore  feet  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg ;  and  was  now 
making  the  animal  crawl  upon  its  knees  after  him,  with  its  nose 
grubbing  in  the  sawdust  all  round  the  circle,  by  dint  of  whip,  halter, 
and  threatening  persuaaion.  But  when,  at  night,  the  pony  rang  a 
bell  for  some  oats  on  a  gilt  plate,  and  sat  at  a  table-cloth  fringed 
with  tinsel,  people  imagined  that  he  was  a  most  happy  animal  to  be 
thus  attended  to.  They  did  not  see  him  during  the  morning'* 
tuition. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  sitting  in  the  orchestra,  as  far  away  from  the  tent 
where  the  animals  were  as  he  could  weU  be,  now  and  then  putting 
in  a  few  remarks  upon  such  things  that  struck  his  imaginadon 
vividly. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  a  drama,"  said  he  "  upon  Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  It's  been  done,"  returned  Mr.  Rosset. 

"The  difficulty  now  is  to  find  what  has  not  been  done,"  observed 
Mr.  Fogg. 

"  I  never  have,"  replied  the  manager  proudly ;  "  at  least  by 
authors.  I  pay  for  all  my  pieces  fay  the  night ;  and  then  if  they 
don't  run,  it  'a  the  fault  of  the  writers — if  they  do,  it  benefits  both." 

Then  if  a  play  is  unlucky,  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  author,"  remarked 
Ur.  Fogg  mildiy. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  returned  the  other;  "but  what's  his  loss  com- 
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pared  to  mine  in  getting  it  ap?  He  can  only  lose  two.  or  three 
quires  of  paper." 

"  But  hu  ideas — the  wear  and  tear  of  brain,"  continued  Fogg, 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nothing ;  jou  don't  pay  anything,  you  know,  for 
ideas  and  brains :  they  come  natural." 

Mr.  Poflg  perceived  that  the  vftlue  of  mental  labour  was  not 
understood  by  the  circus  manager.  He  therefore  returned  to  his 
original  position. 

"  I  still  think  you  might  do  something  with  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Not  with  the  GtUe  people  and  the  great  ones,  but  the  horses  with 
the  strange  names  that  nobody  knows  how  to  pronounce  any  more 
than  if  they  were  Welsh, — much  less  to  spell." 

"Well,  do  it — do  it,"  said  Mr.  Rosset;  "only  it's  difficult  to 
manage  a  lot  of  horses  bv  themftelves  upon  the  stage.  This  cursed 
pony  can't  be  left  alone  by  himself  yet ;  as  he  is,  he  tries  to  fire  off 
the  wine-bottle,  and  drink  out  of  the  pistol.  Stupid  brute !  one 
would  think  some  horses  were  entirely  icuotic." 

And,  by  way  of  correction  for  the  future,  he  gave  the  pony  a 
pretty  smart  cut  with  his  whip. 

"Couldn't  somethingnewbe contrived? "said Mr. Fogg;  "people 
have  seen  ponies  at  supper  so  often.  I  've  read  of  a  horse  that 
danced  the  tight  rope," 

"Ah — I  know,"  answered  Rosset;  "in  what's  his  name's  book 
— Strutt's  Times  and  Passports — I  've  been  told  of  it,  and  don't 
believe  a  word.  My  horses  are  very  nearly  as  much  Christians  as  I 
am ;  but  they  couldn't  do  that  Heyday !  eleven  o'clock.  Now, 
William,  call  the  ladies  and  gents  for  the  entry." 

Several  of  the  company  now  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
summons  of  the  call  boy,  including  Mrs.  F.  Rosset  who  was  intro- 
duced to  Vincent.  She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  with  a  hand  that 
felt  like  horn,  and  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if,  having  talked  amongst 
sawdust  and  horse-hair  bo  long,  it  had  imbibed  a  large  quantity  of 
both.  She  had  been  an  actress  from  her  birth,  but  only  lately  an 
equestrian.  As  is  often  the  case,  there  was  the  stage  in  every  one  of 
her  gestures  and  attitudes ;  and  her  speeches  were  all  made  up  of 
conventional  dramatic  sentences.  And  when  Vincent  expressed  the 
gratiOcation  he  enperienced  from  the  introduction,  she  said,  "  You 
do  me  proud."  The  other  icuyirei  were  also  handsome  girls, 
even  in  their  common  toilets,  but  they  were  not  remarkable  for 

Sammatical  correctness  or  fluency  of  expression  when  they  spoke, 
owever,  in  their  instance,  physical,  rather  than  intellectual  supe- 
riority was  looked  for,  and  provided  they  could  stick  tight  to  their 
saddle,  and  say  "  Come  up  !  "  or  "  Hold  hard,"  this  was  all  that  was 
required  of  them. 

Vincent  was  mounted  on  a  horse  that  had  formed  one  of  the  pur 
upon  which  the  gentleman  in  the  light  dress,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Mr.  F.  Rosset  —  die  "Energetic  whirlwind," — had  been  doing  the 
"  Tally-ho  of  Thermopylee,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  As  he  patted 
the  back  of  the  animsi,  a  cloud  of  white  powder  flew  about,  covering 
his  dress,  which  at  first  he  took  for  some  remarkable  physiologicBl 
phenomenon,  connected  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  circus  horses. 

"  Hi !  "  cried  Mr.  Rosset,  as  he  saw  it.  "  Hi,  Simmons  !  why 
isn't  that  marc  cleaned  1  " 

"  I  hadn't  time,  sir,"  replied  the  groom. 
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"Nevermind,  Mr.  Scattcrbraiiu,  llungumttght,  What-ii-it?  It'i 
only  chalk." 

"Oh! — I  don't  care,"  replied  Vinceot;  "only  I  don't  »ee  what 
you  challt  your  horses  for," 

"  Alwavs  do,  sir,  in  daring  acta  of  equitation  upon  bare>backed 
steeds;  that's  why  we  always  use  white  horses  for  iL  They 
couldn't  keep  their  footing  without,  nohow ;  leastwise  the  gene- 
rality.    My  Fred  could  hang  on  by  his  eyelashes,  if  it  was  wanted." 

The  corm  now  commenc^  the  reheai^  of  the  ■'  Wild  Coiillon  of 
Queen  EUxabeth  and  the  Tartar  Horde  of  Pekin,"  and  then  Mr. 
Kosset  became  a  person  wonderful  to  gaze  upon,  as  be  took  his 
place  on  the  elevated  orchestra,  by  the  big  drum,  upon  which  he 
thumped,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  handle  of  his  sticky  whenever 
he  wanted  to  procure  silence.  For  his  energy  and  emphasis  were 
alike  wond^ftiL  Indeed,  as  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Fogg,  "  unless  a 
man  had  cast-iron  lungs,  and  could  swear  hard  enou^  to  split  an 
oak  plank  and  turn  the  sky  yellow,  he  need  not  be  a  master  of  a 
circus." 

In  the  written  programme  of  the  performance  which  Mr.  F.  Ros- 
set  read  from  time  to  time  to  guide  the  manteuvres  of  the  company, 
there  was  a  direction  to  the  "  Horde  "  that,  having  encamped,  they 
were  to  implcwe  the  protection  of  their  guardian  spiriL  Nobody 
appeared  [A-ecisely  to  know  what  this  meant,  until  Mr.  Rosset, 
senior,  thus  interpreted  it : 

"  Halloo !  you  sirs—look  here,  and  be  d — d  to  you.  Suppose 
that  candle-hoop 's  the  guardian  spirit ;  very  well.  Now  you  get 
off  your  horses,  and  make  'em  tie  down,  and  uien  look  at  the  canole- 
hoop,  aa  much  as  to  say,  "Don't  shirk  ua,  there's  a  jolly  good  chap. 
That 's  it — very  good.  Now  again.  — Will — you — hold— your — 
tongues  ?  " 

This  last  speech  was  given  with  an  obligato  bang  on  the  drum 
between  every  word,  which  had  the  effect  of  silencing  the  talkers. 

"Now  then,"  continued  Mr.  Rosset,  "encamp,  and  go  to  sleep, 
with  the  horses  for  your  pillows. — Mr.  Scatterwood,  put  your  head 
between  the  mare's  hind-heels. — You  needn't  be  afraid'— she's  very 
quiet,  and  its  more  effective.— Now,  ladies — ladiet  1 1 

Another  solo  on  the  drum. 

"Do  pray  attend.     You  keep  guard  by  the  watch-fires." 

Mrs.  F.  Rosset  was  bold  enough  to  inquire  where  the  watch-fires 
were  supposed  to  be. 

"Bless  me!  anywhere — there!  that's  a  watch-fire,"  replied  Mr. 
Rosset,  taking  off  hie  hat  and  throwing  it  into  the  arena.  '■  Now 
then,  ladies,  keep  watch  over  that  hat,  whilst  your  lovers  are 
asleep." 

"  'That  does  not  strike  me  as  being  very  gallant,"  observed  Mr. 

'■HuBh!"  returned  Rosset;  "you  don't  understand  it.  Love, 
you  know  —woman's  devotion  —  touching  — affects  the  shilling 
audience.  That's  a  good  tableau — isn't  it?  Only  lights,  and  music, 
and  dresses  will  make  such  a  difference,  you  know." 

Mr.  Fo^  certainly  thought  so  too ;  uie  adjuncts  would  make  a 
very  great  difference.     And  then  he  continued; 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up  a  local  scene,  and  call  it  Lady  Godiva  ?" 

"  Ah  !  um  ! "  replied  Mr.  Rosset,  hesitating ;  "  not  bad,  but  you 
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see  the  difficulty  would  be  about  Godiva  herself.  I  don't  think  I 
could  find  anybody  to  play  it." 

"  To  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  wtiBt — " 

"Yes,  I  know — very  proper,"  interrupted  Mr.  Rocse|;  "but  our 
audience  are  not  all  poets  and  artists ;  they  've  got  eyes  like  other 
people.     No — it  wouldn't  do." 

Some  more  ECenes  were  gone  through,  including  the  performance 
oF  a  heavy,  thick-set  man,  known  as  "  the  Bounding  Ball  of  the 
arena,"  and  then  the  .troop  separated  for  dinner,  to  meet  again  at  six. 

Mr.  RoBsefs  bills  had  answered  in  attracting  an  audience,  for  by 
the  hour  of  commencement,  every  seat  was  filled.  Mrs.  F.  Rosset 
sat  in  the  tilted  cart  at  the  principal  entrance,  until  the  very  last 
minute,  b^f  in  her  arena  dress,  over  which  a  ciaak.  was  thrown,  and 
wearing  a  fine  bonnet  and  feathers,  in  style  similar  to  those  which 
used  to  be  patronized  by  the  ladles  who  presided,  under  umbrellas, 
over  the  aljresco  gaming  tables  at  the  races,  at  which  everybody 
always  threw  numbers  next  door  to  the  great  prize.  And  when  the 
time  arrived  for  her  to  join  the  others,  Mr.  Rosset  took  her  place  to 
look  afW  the  currency.  But  beyond  this,  he  did  not  appear  in  any 
public  capacity. 

Vincent  thought  bis  old  manner  of  life  was  beginning  agun,  as  he 
put  on  a  species  of  Chinese  dress,  t(^;etber  with  some  of  the  other 
riders,  in  an  apartment  between  a  tent,  a  stable,  and  a  dressing- 
room.  And  a  gloom  fell  upon  hia  spirhs,  for  the  moment,  as  he  re- 
flected on  his  position,  dragged  down  lower  and  lower  from  his 
Soper  station,  without  any  apparent  means  of  extricating  himself, 
at  in  the  midst  of  these  dark  thoughts,  he  was  called  upon  to 
mount,  and  appear  before  the  audience,  in  the  "  grand  entry  ;"  and 
then  his  attention  was  too  much  occupied  with  riding  in  endless 
figures  of  eights  amongst  the  others,  to  think  of  anythins  else. 

The  amusements  went  on.  Gentlemen  in  flesh  tights  jumped 
over  strips  of  cloth,  coming  down  on  the  horse  again ;  whilst,  at  the 
end  of  me  ride,  the  music  played  most  furiously  to  impress  the 
audience  with  an  idea  that  the  steed  was  going  as  fast  as  the  large 
cymbal  or  the  drum.  Ladies  also  sped  round,  bearing  three  or  four 
yards  of  pink  gause,  which  floated  behind  them  like  a  scarf,  and 
threw  themselves  into  seductive  attitudes,  looking  gracefully  at 
chimerical  objects ;  and  the  clown  indulged  in  jokes,  honoured  by 
age,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  produced  the  same  laughs  as  th^ 
did  fifly  years  ago :  for  it  is  a  blessed  privilege  of  jokes,  and  tends 
much  to  soothe  their  advanced  age,  that  the  older  they  get,  the 
better  and  warmer  is  their  reception ;  and  a  really  venerable  bon- 
mol  need  never  fear  that  a  flaming  young  jest  will  stand  higher  in 
popularity,  or  be  greeted  with  a  more  cheering  welcome.  So,  when 
Mr.  Merriman  picked  up  a  straw  tliat  was  lying  on  the  sawdust,  for 
fear  it  should  throw  him  down,  and  afterwards  said  he  was  going  to 
play  one  of  "  Straw's  waltzes  "  upon  it,  there  was  K>^at  laughter ; 
there  was  more  when  he  spoke  of  his  idle  man  John,  whom  he 
alwajrs  gave  a  pint  of  yeast  to  for  supper,  to  make  him  rise  in  the 
morning;  but  when  he  said  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  spinster,  and 
married  a  wife  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  used  to  help  him  plant 
beans  by  walking  over  the  field  before  him  to  dibble  the  hole,  there 
was  such  a  roar  of  merriment  that  it  almost  became  painful  to  see 
how  the  contemplation  ofa  human  infirmity  could  prMuce  so  much 
laughter.     Everybody,  the  young  folks  especially,  loved  Mr.  Merri- 
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man,  ind  their  moral  tenie  of  right  and  wrong  waa  entirely  lost 
light  of  where  he  was  concerned.  If  the  boys  had  met  him  by  day, 
they  would  have  cheered  him  in  the  thoroughfare,  but  they  never 
came  across  his  path  —  at  least,  that  they  were  aware.  They  little 
knew  thatthepaleandmelancholy  man,  with  thin  lips  and  attenuated 
fhune,  whom  they  often  met,  was  their  idol  of  the  evening's  ent«rtain- 

ButineM  proved  good,  and  Mr.  Rosset  pitched  his  tent  at  Coven- 
try for  many  evenings.  Vincent  became  good  fHends  with  every 
member  of  the  company,  from  the  elephant  downwards;  and  Bran- 
d<m  especially  took  sucn  a  liking  to  hira,  and  proceeded  to  instruct 
him  in  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  brute-t&ming,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  a  "jungle  monarch"  himself  in  a 
short  time.  But  a  change  in  his  destinies  was  on  the  eve  of  taking 
place.  There  was  a  full  house  one  evening;  and  Vincent  had  just 
been  assisting  at  a  grand  performance  of  the  whole  troop,  in  which 
they  had  succcssivdy  to  jump  along  a  spring  board,  and  over  a 
horse's  back,  except  Mr.  Aferriman,  who  usually  evaded  the  per- 
formance by  an  ignoble  method  of  proceeding,  such  as  stopping 
short  when  he  came  to  the  leap,  or  stooping  down  and  running  he- 
tween  the  horse's  legs.  The  performance  was  at  its  height,  when 
Mrs.  Rosset  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  circus  in  great  alarm,  to 
say,  that  a  carriage  had  just  drawn  up  to  the  entrance,  and  that  she 
was  sure  there  was  no  room  left  upon  the  two-ihilling  benches. 

Mr.  Rosset,  who  was  habited  upon  that  particular  occasion,  to  do 
honour  to  the  mayor  and  corporadon,  whose  bespeak  it  was,  in  a 
dress  which  affected  a  neat  compromise  between  the  costumes  of  a 
jockey  and  a  dragoon, 'directly  bustled  out  to  the  door,  determined 
to  convert  the  ordiestra  waggon  into  an  extempore  private  box,  if 
there  was  occasion.  He  found  the  information  correct ;  there  was 
a  carrisge-and-four  at  the  entrance,  with  the  horses  steaming,  as  if 
neither  whip  nor  spur  had  been  spared  on  the  journey,  and  a  gentle- 
man already  on  the  ground,  standing  on  the  step. 

"  Have  you  any  one  named  Scattergood  in  yonr  company  ?"  asked 
the  gentleman  hurriedly. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Rosset ;  "  do  you  wish  tickets  for  his 
benefit,  because  ne  is  in  the  ring  just  now  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  must  see  him." 

And  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  Mr.  Rosset,  be  rushed  past  the 
pay  place,  and  into  the  theatre,  where  he  directly  recognized  Vin- 
cent. To  jump  over  the  barrier  of  the  srena,  and  drag  his  newly- 
found  acquaintance  from  the  ring,  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds, 
which  proceeding  checked  some  applause  the  audience  were  begin- 
ning to  indulge  in;  for  they  conceived  at  first  this  interruption  was 
part  of  the  performance,  in  which  the  stranger  was  to  throw  off  an 
infinity  of  coats  and  waistcoats,  and,  lastly,  appear  in  a  pink  shape- 
dress,  as  Fame,  blowing  a  long  wooden  post-horn,  and  riding  very 
fast,  to  the  delight  of  the  beholders.  But  what  good-hearted  Mr. 
^*>f^  would  have  called  a  better  "  situation  "  even  than  this,  took 
place,  when  Vincent  was  brought  to  the  carriage ;  for  then,  in  spite 
of  bis  curious  tights  and  spangled  dress,  a  young  lady  actually  leant 
forward,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  as  he 
presented  himself,  more  astonished  than  anybody,  at  the  door.  And 
another  lady,  much  older,  burst  into  tears  as  sne  also  pressed  for- 
wird  to  receive  him,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  in  «  well- 
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known  volc^  that  went  to  his  very  heart :  it  wag  indeed  his  mother 
and  Clara,  who  had  thus  so  unexpectedly  once  more  met  him. 

And  the  f^entleman  who  had  so  curiouily  interrupted  the  per- 
formance WBS  Mr.  Herbert.  He  now  hurriedly  introduced  himself 
to  Vincent,  for  the  hearts  of  the  others  were  too  full  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  And,  to  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Rosset's  hopes,  that 
another  carriage  party  was  about  to  occupy  the  best  seats,  Vincent 
was  made  to  rush  back  to  the  dressine  tent,  and  hurriedly  change 
his  attire,  so  that,  in  two  minutes,  in  nis  ordinary  clothes,  he  was 
again  in  the  carriage,  bowling  along  towards  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  Coventry,  leaving  Mr.  Rosset  and  his  company  perfectly  aghast  at 
this  wonderful  whirl  of  events. 

There  had  been  a  great  many  curious  assemblages  in  the  room  of 
that  hotel :  there  had  been  run-away  couples,  funeral  parties,  and 
coroners'  inquests  ;  coffins  had  rested  there  upon  trestles  during  the 
dreary  journey  of  those  who  had  died  in  distant  parts  of  England, 
to  the  old  churchyard  in  which  was  their  family-vault,  and  the 
same  trestles  had  supported  the  tables  of  convivial  dinners,  when 
the  room  rang  with  merriment  and  harmony.  The  ur  of  that  room 
had  dung  to  the  body,  and  filtered  through  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
dead ;  it  Bad  reeked  with  the  vapours  of  wine  and  feasting ;  youth, 
lights,  and  revelry — age,  darkness,  and  sorrow,  had  alike  been  its 
occupants ;  but  it  never  contained  a  party  so  deeply  interested  in 
each  other,  who  had  met  under  such  strange  circumstances,  who 
had  so  much  to  tell,  as  thoae  who  were  now  assemliled  in  it. 

And  when  the  first  burst  of  greeting  was  ovi^  Vincent  heard 
from  Clara  what  had  happened;  for  his  mother  was'too  agitated  at 
meeting  him,  after  such  a  long  and  strange  absence,  to  enter  fully 
into  particulars.  Herbert  msde  up  some  imaginary  appointment  in 
the  city,  which  took  him  away  €or  awhile,  and  then  Clara  began  to 
tell  everything ;  not  more,  however,  than  Herbert  would  have  found 
he  already  knew,  had  he  stayed.  And  if  Clara  had  possessed  fifty 
tongues,  site  would  not  have  mought  they  spoke  fast  enough  for  all 
the  good  news  she  had  to  convey  ;  for  during  her  stay  at  Brabanta — 
and  it  was  only  for  one  night  and  half  a  day —  she  had  so  interested 
Mr.  G^ntham  in  his  favour,  and  cleared  Vincent's  character,  put- 
ling  his  disposition  in  its  true  light,  that  that  gentleman  had  ^most 
consented  to  receive  him,  and  repented  of  nis  harsh  treatment, 
through  all  his  pride.  And  Amy  had  sent  so  many  messages,  and 
even  a  little  note,  with  her  father's  knowledge  too ;  and  old  uncle 
Gregory  had  astonished  them  all,  and  upset  Lisbeth's  propriety  of 
demeanour,  and  paralyzed  Mrs.  Chicksond,  by  coming  one  day  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Scattergood,  full  of  alt  his  old  notions,  which,  how- 
ever, they  let  him  uphold  to  the  full  of  his  bent  And  then  be 
opened  his  mind  to  them,  and  told  them  that  his  antipodean  page, 
whom  he  had  hired  of  the  mountelwnks,  had  turned  out  badly,  and 
associated  with  thieves,  who  had  attacked  his  house  one  nivht,  since 
which  he  had  decided  upon  not  living  alone  any  more.     So  that,  if  • 


they  could  contrive  to  take  a  house,  where  he  might  have  his  c 
apartments  fitted  up  in  his  own  manner,  he  would  come  and  live 
with  them ;  for  he  had  no  other  relatives  in  the  world,  and  looked 


upoD  all  nurses  and  housekeepers  as  harpies  and  vampires. 

All  this  was  cheering  news  j  and  Clara's  eyes  never  sparkled  so 
brightly,  nor  did  her  face  ever  look  so  lovely,  as  whilst  sne  poured 
her  budget  forth  to  Vincent.  Had  Herbert  been  there,  he  would  have 
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loved  her  more  than  ever.  He  came  back  in  a  little  time ;  and  Uien 
Vincent  soon  understood  in  what  position  they  were  about  to  stand 
towards  each  other.  And  when  the  mother  bad  somewhat  recover- 
ed the  shock  of  their  meeting,  which,  after  their  long  separation,  had 
been  to  her  a  very  trying  one.  she  joined  in  the  conversation  as  well. 
How  bapp7  they  were  1  The  quarters  from  the  old  church  ap- 
peared to  be  chiming  the  minutes,  so  quickly  did  the  time  fly  od  ; 
and  when  at  lost  the  bell  tolled  midnight,  and  its  information  was 
corroborated  by  the  occupant*  of  the  other  towers,  there  was  one 
general  expression  of  surpriM  that  it  was  so  late.  It  was  a  mistake 
— all  the  clocks  were  evidently  wrong — it  could  not  be  more  than 
t«n.  They  wished  Vincent  to  sta^  in  the  hotel  that  night;  but  he 
preferred  going  back  to  the  little  inn  where  he  bad  lodged  since  bis 
MTival  at  Coventry,  promising  to  come  again  very  early  in  the 
morning. 


MONODV  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,* 

HOH    OP    '-THE    ri.B«SUBK8    OF    HOPE." 

BY   WILLIAM   BEATTIB,   M.D. 


HARsi—Tii  ths  death-knell,  frem  Bo-      To  chant  the  nquiem  o'er  >  brothsr'a 

nonia'af  than,  ^  J""'  ' 

Startles  the  eu-,  oJl  thrillt  in  every      Hi>  kindred  ihade  denuuds  the  kindred 

Pesl'd  from  theea  dift.  the  echoe*  of 

And  heifd  the  lost  tones  of  that  broken 

ip™.d—  l7"~ 

"The  light  i*  quench'd  — the 'Babd  Cloied  the  dim   eye,  tuid  propp'd  (be 

Of  UoPB  '  ii  dead  1  "  drooping  held— 

Caufbell  ie  demd  I  and  Freedom  on  And  caught  the  ipirit'i  farewell  oi  it 

her  waU  Bod- 

Shriekt— 01  ihe  ihriek'd  at  Kosdiuko'a  With  your  high  tiota  my  lowly  tribute 

fall  '.t  blend. 

And  warriar  exilet,  H  the  dirge  they  And  mourn  at  onoe  the  Poet  and  (he 

hear,  Friend  1 

Hmve  thedeopiigb,anddroplhehilter  Twice  twenty  nimmen  of  ondouded 

Friend*  of  the  Poet  !~y»,  t*  whom       Had  ahed  their  luitre   on    our  Poet'i 

The  pmphot'i  fi™  —  the  myatic  powers       And  found  him  ever  ann'd,  and  in  (be 

On  you  devolvet   the  nd  and  wusred      To  guard  the  right!   and  dignity   of 
trait  ^^^t 

hi*  life  — 

™„  .,.._. -  „  Monody  geveral  drcumatancei  attending 

£e  doiiiig  loene,  widi  oa  mudi  fidelity  oi  be  conid ;  and  the  poem—  if  it  deurrei 

'the  name waa  written  ^rtly  in  die  death-chambu-,  and  altogetfaer  in  the  bouie, 

of  the  lamented  Poet.  This  foot  nay  ooooiint  for  Tariou*  aUuiionB  in  the  text, 
which  to  the  senen)  reader  would  Mherwiie  appear  obacure  or  orerwnni^t.  But 
itiito  theBiographerthst  thii  affecting  period—theloM  few  uMMiduof  the  Poet'* 
life— wilt  pretent  a  »eriei  of  purtienlan  which,  if  recorded,  can  hardly  Ml  to  awaken 
a  deep  and  luting  intereat  in  a  reflecting  mind. 

+  Bmoma  Gnifi*— the  Geoaorianim  of  Antiquity,  or  Boulogne -aur-Her  of  the 
present  day — *'  Qe»oriacum  quod  nunc  Bmunia." 
t  «  And  Freedom  ihrleked,"  ftc— Pi«o*o™»  vf  Hep*. 
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re  (rflibertr,  the  thint  for  truth — 
Be  ipent  hit  dayi  —  improred  tbem  ■■ 

they  pBu'd, 
And  atill  rewrred  the  brightest  for  the 
lutl 
'Ttu  here  —  where  Oodfrey'i  mllen 
rampart*  frovni 
O'er  iraTe-wom  cliffi,  and  cultivated 

When  the  cool  breeze  ■  bndnK  fredi- 

ne«  throvi— 
Where  shade  aadiolitude  invite  repoae; 
And  whiipering  ebiu,  in  (outhing  ca- 

O'er   Churchill'it  death-bed,  and  Le 

Sagfl'sf  gnve. 
'Tvai  here  t      " 


Thebooka— 4he  Ifre— the  loved  Achaian 

That  diBTm'd  the  (ancy,  could  not  lull 

the  pain. 
That  now.  In  fatal  amboih,  hour  bj 


To  trim  with  frugal  hand  the  lamp  ol 

To  wrfve  the  myitto  "  writing  on  th( 

waU"— 
Adjntt  hii  mantle  ere  he  let  it  fall ;  { 


Weigh  life's  great  quettio 

with  hli  heart. 
Then,  hail  the  welcome  ngnal,  and  de- 


.  though  health  decay 'd — 
itill  warm 

toudi'd   a  olauiG 


ConfeT'd  on  all 

Diapell'd  the  glooi 

With  fame  and  v 

tray-d. 
Thougbtl  well  directed  —  reaaon  wall 


Phlloainhri 
Inspired  a  I 


That   braced  the  qiirlt,  ai  tbe  body 

While  Fnedom  itrew'd  her  laureti  at 

hie  feet, 
And  Song  and  Science  dignified 


Butu 


1  life's 


It  dai^en'd  ai 


Bore    witness    1 


B   fever's   wasting 


Vet  pain,  depreaiion,  anguish  never 

wrung 
Complaint,  regret,  or  munnur  from  his 

tongue : 
Or  if— amidst  his  pain,  a  tear,  a  sigh 
Rose  on  his  lip.or  trembled  in  hii  eye, — 
'Twaa  when  sseet  memories  o'er  his 

spirit  ( 
And  his  I: 

Which, 


StUl  kept 

But,  else  unmoved,  he  watdi'd  the  cloaa 

of  life- 
Braced  on  his  armour  for  the  final  strife; 
Resolved  in  death  to  fall  beneath  hie 


Conqueror — not  captive — t 
field. 
The  hour  arrived  :  the  si 


ret\go  the 


OUdoasg  fonook  the  Poet's  new  abode  ; 
His  hearth  graw  sad,  and  swiftly  pass'd 

away 
Tbe  cheerful  evening  of  his  well-spent 


Illumed  his  conch,  and  ihow'd  the  fU- 

"  Welcome  I"  she  whiiparM  —  "wel- 
come he  the  hour 

That  clothes  my  votary  with  celestial 
power  I 

Enough  hast  tbou  achieved  of  earthly 

To  pid  the    Patriots  and    the   Poet's 

Thou  hast  not  pander'd  to  a  vidoua  age. 
Nor  left  thy  sins  recorded  in  thy  page  ; 
But,  kindred  with  the  Bouroe  from  which 

it  came, 
Thy  Song  hath  minister'd  to  virtue's 

And  now — that  longer  life  wen  length- 

en'd  pain — 
In  brig)iter  realms  revive  the  hallow'd 

That  heaven-bom  genius  to  thj:  kee^Dg 

given. 
Pure  and  unsullied,  render  badi  to  hea- 


•  God/rtg  (of  Bouillon),  whom  history  represents  as  having  been  bom  tn  the 


author  of  Oil 
engraved  on  s  stone  over  the  door  of  his  house, 
t  •'  Aiput  ini  mantle,"  ^c. — Shaiip.  Jul  Cmi. 


'Auieur  de  Oil  fila*,  i;47," 
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of  hailing  throogh  a  Und 


SoMid  — tiM  ladtuit  bttaU  wirsd 

ber  torch, 
And,  baekonjng  onward,  ibow'd  xht  dla- 

nul  porch — 
Dnth'i  dmr7  nOe,  thro'  which  tha 

Beniagtoal, 
FIie»  to  lu  ftniDt—lika  itnamen  to  tha 

Ai  o'ar  yoo  haadiand*,*  when  the  tax 


Freth  on  the  Poet'*  eh«d[  and  bnnr  le- 

The  letting  lun  of  life'e  erentful  da; 
Baa  Mt  a  Hift  and  nnetifying  ray ! 
Cahpbeli.  ii  d" " "     '■--•-'-' 


The  bourne  ii  past— and  alJ  f»  light 

Dead— yM  not  tilent  I — *till  t«  memory 

Hiilaleat  accents  linger  on  m^  ear; 
Hii  wradi — his  looks — like  spirits  from 

tha  urn— 
With  airi'ul  broe  and 


While  here  I  watch,  beside  the  braath- 

The  lines,  and  fleeting  hues  of  life  decay. 
AU— all  Ii  (iiuiged  I — the    blaster- 
lyre  unstrang, 
"       di'd  the  bright  ey^  and  mnte  th' 


That  ent  with  generous  glow,  and  god- 
Sobdned— «ialted — swayM  the  stubborn 
Abaih'd  the  proud— dJspell'd  the  exile's 

And  even  from  despots  wrung  reluctant 
temn— 

In    Britiah  hearts  infused  •   Spartan 
seal, 

That  stirr'd  onr  spiriu  like  a  trumpet- 
peal. 
Speak  tbou,8A>MATiAt    When  the 
Spoiler's  hand 

With  blood  and  rapine  fiU'd  thy  smil- 
ing land — 

When   Beauty  wept,  and  brare  men 

And  reeking  81au|^ter  stalk'd  one  very 

plain— 
FToow  voice  aproae  ? — as  with  a  mighty 

To  thidd  dia  weak  and  fnl  the  despot's 


'Twaa  htMt  'twas  Campbell'i 

spiring  chord. 
That  ncrred  the  heart,  and  edged  the 

PatHot's  iword— 
That   diauged- Dor   ftlter'd— nor  r«- 

lax'd  the  long. 
Till,  roosnl  to  Tindiote  th;  Nationi 

Britannia,  seconding  her  Poet's  art. 
Received  thy  bud  of  heroea  to  her 

heart  ; 
And  o'er  the  wreck  of  freedom's  gory 

fleld 
Threw  the  broad  rikade  oT  her  pratect- 

iog  shield ', 
Ue  loved  tb«e,  Folawd  I  with  ua- 

dianginglove  ; 
Shared  in  the  sorrows  he  oonld  not  ra- 

Revered  thy  virtuM,  and  bewaii'd  thy 

And — could  his  life  have  purchased  thy 

Proud  of  the  sacrifice,  he  would  have 

bled. 
And  mingled  ashes  with thymightydead! 
Oh,  ye  I  who  in  the  sad  or  sodal  hour 
Hava  seen  and  felt  tha  M  Enstml's  >«- 

ried  power — 
Say  how  hi)  souL  rejidoed  with  yon  to 

The  ncxm  of  sunshine,  or  the  night  of 

(are! 
His    heart — to    tenderest    sympathies 


lake— 

Ltaix  all  his  aetioDS  energy  and  grace. 
And  stamp'd   their  nuuly  feeUogs  in 

the  face- 
Feelings — no  sordid  aim  could  eompro- 

That  faar'd  no  foe,  and  needed  no  dis- 
guise. 
To  you  ^  his  cheriib'd  friends  and 
old  compeers— 
The  frank  companions  of  his  brightest 

Wliose  friendship  atrengthen'd  as  ao- 
qnaintance  grew — 

Wann'd—gloir'd,  as  fate  the  narrow- 
ing ehrcle  draw  ; — 

Toyou- Hnioumful  mestenfier — I  bear 

The  Minstrel's  Uesslng,  uul  tha  Pa- 

•'  Be  firm  1"  he  said  -,  "  Freedom  shall 

yet  strike  bantu ; 
Worth  shall   be  rrown'd  — the  brave 


•  /r#Mlfa«dt.— Those  alladed  to  are  the  En|^  diils,  as  far  as  Beacby  Head  ; 
the  sunset  over  which,  as  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne,  is  ofwn  very  beauti- 
ful, and  was  strikingly  so  at  the  time  mentioned. 
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Hit  tongt,  Uut  haunt  ni  In  oor  grief 

lor  dwUi  iualf 

Htqw 


Tbe    erila   ihaU    rtgafo   hii  ^thBr*! 
And  Saturn  ncmuiwiiM  Ul  rugn  on 


Fulfil  the  prophecy — retnra  !  Teturn  I" 

Britoni  I    irhao  next  in  Fraedom't 
vonted  Hall 
AaUDbled  Patriot!  hold  high  feetiTal ; 
When,  hoe  to  hce,  Sarmatia'i  aoni  ^e 

UJH  Iba  loved   votet,  and  mA  the 

When  thro'^e  wvl  oonflicting  pai^ona 

Yonr  Poet  will  be  prMcnt  in  bii  rang;  I 
Bii  ipirit  will  be   there !— a  abadowjr 


Time  ihall  n 
destroy  ! 
But,  loDg  ai  love  cui  melt,  o 

One  heart  imbued  with  Nature's  hal- 
low'd  fire — 
So  long  the  lay  —  to  virtuoni  feeling 

Shall  breathe,  and  bum,  with  fervour 
ever  new." 
Sweet  Bard  of  Hope  1  —Shrined  with 
the  glorioui  dead, 
'aa't  love  ihall  guard  thyhallow'd 


-nnheard  —  but  felt   in  every 
breaitl 
He  will  be  then,  the  minttrel-chair  to 

And  fan  the  iparki  of  Freedom  into 


o«iy/ 


I  knew  bim  well  I — how  lad  i 

Imnpt 
That  ward  alone  briiigl  all  my  loai  to 

I    knew    hJi    virtue*  —  ardently    and 

long 
Admired  the  Poet  for  bl>  moral  song  i 
But    lOon  —  when    i ' 


1   the  min- 


I  found  the  PoBt'a  rival  in 
The  man,  who  blended 

The  brightett  goniua  wilb  the  waimeit 

heart. 
And  thua  bereaved— in  tbi«  her  two- 


fold 


I  grief— 
£all  tb 


Where  £all  the  mourning  tiurit  lind 

relief? 
She  turni  inttineUve  to  hia  page,  and 

The  vcoce  of  Hope,  triumphant  in  her 


bed; 


■  th^  Poet's 


While  patriot!,  a 

ibeyMsan, 
Shall  peuae,  and  proDdly  My — "  Here 

liei  the  Man 
Whote  upright  purpou  force  nor  fraud 

could  bend  ; 
Who,  lerving  Freedom,  lerved  her  to 

Uie  end  ; 
Gave  to  her  lacred  cauH  all  man  could 


a)  to  love  her,  till  he  oeaaed  to 


nl 


My  ta*k  la  done;  nor  care  I  now  to 

What  pralie  or  ceuiora  may  await  my 
lay; 

The  mournful  theme  h»d  better  poela 
.ung«_ 

Thia  voice  had  ilept  —  tbil  harp  re- 
main'd  unstrung ; 

their  Chief — 
My  heart  had  grieved,  but  notoonfeaa'd 

ita  grief. 
But  now — when  kindred  Oeniui  atanda 

aloof, 
And    Friendship   cslla  my  loyalty  to 

proof! 
Shall  I— tho'  least  of  England's  min- 
strels here — 
Awake  no  requiem  Rt  her  Poet's  bier'! — 
Renounce  the  aacred  and  the  aaddeat 

part? 
No !   Silence  now  were  treason  to  the 

haarti 
Qrief  must  have  vidce—tlie  wounded 

B  debt  b 


■'Weep  not  for  him,"  ahe  ones, 

lesvea  behind 
The  fruits  and  Sowers  of  an  immortal 

Weep  not  for  bim— the  Minstrel  hath  a 

A  living  home  in  every  kindred  heart  t  , 

Fraught  with  high  powen,  hia  lay  in  And  if  at  Friendship's 

every  dime  ■*«  A"*  ,      .  ,  . 

«...  .1 1    „j  prompu  the  In  seemly  warmth— 'tis  sottow  gives 

W.  B. 


thoogfat  sublimt. 
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NOTES  OF  A  LOITERER  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE.  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Br  HBNBT  COOKB. 


MBgnifioBDl  8to»men  on  the  Hudioii. — Departme  for  PhlbdelpUt — An  Ameri* 
can  tjtmner, —  Fublk  Hiir-bnuh  and  Cmab. — AnAwrioa  R«ilro>d.  — Phil»» 


—  It*  nuuniifiaant  publio  BuUdingi.  ~  lu  pietty 
■MpMka  Canal  lo  Baltunore.— Tfae  Wuhingum 
snUaoMn  cuniidored  tupeiior  to  any  in  the  Union. 


Mphia  (he  Queen  of  the  Wot.  — 

Envinnu. — Joumn  by  (be  ChaMpci..__   ., „ 

Honnment. — The  Soathem  QenUemen  coniidered  tupeiior  to  any  in  the  Union. 
— Baltimore  by  Raihnad  to  Waihington. — The  Americani  Ter7«en«itive  to£iiK' 
liab  Cenanie. — Hif^er  ClawM  nneniUjr  faronr^ljr  digpoied  towardi  tbe  Engliu. 
— WwliinglOD  a  dMenedJookingCity. — It«  ■pieodid  Capitol. — Relia  of  Oeneral 
Waihington. — Th«  Viduutary  Syttem. — SemnU  at  Hoteli  all  SlaTCi. — N^;ni 
Funeral. — N^ro  Eiquiaile.- — Natuinal  Prejudice  againat  Coluored  People. 

Tbbbb  are  tew  things  that  strike  a.  stranger  more,  on  his  first  ar- 
riral  in  this  conntry,  than  the  immense  sice  of  the  steamboats,  espe- 
cially those  plying  on  the  Hudson.  The  two  largest  in  the  States. 
Bnd  perham  in  ue  world,  are  "The  Empire"  and  "The  Knicker- 
bocker." They  are  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  altogether  of  a  totallj 
different  appearance  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  in  the  old 
country,  drawing  very  little  water,  and  being  much  sharper  at  the 
bowB.  The  wheelroom  is  in  the  fore  part,  the  communication  with 
the  mdder  being  by  iron  chains,  ranning  along  the  ceiling  of  tbe  deck. 
The  gentleman's  cabin  in  "  The  Knickerbocker  "  is  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  ranning  the  entire  length  of  the  boat ;  the  berths 
«a  either  side  are  tastefultr  curtained  with  cnmson  damask  in  festoons  ; 
above  this  ia  the  ladies'  caoin,  and  a  beautiful  promenade  deck ;  above 
that,  again,  the  hurricane  deck,  with  its  two  immense  chimneys ;  while 
6ndemeath  all  this  is  the  main  deck  for  freight,  in  which  are  also  the 
engines,  fnmaces,  engineers,  and  boilers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  a  lovely  morning  in  May  when  I  left  New  York 
for  Philadelphia,  the  distance  being  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
fiire  throughout  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  journey  is  performed  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  the 
relative  distances  being  ad  follows : — New  York,  by  steamer  to  Amfaoy, 
twenty-three  miles ;  Amboy,  by  rail  to  Bordentown,  forty-five  milea  ; 
thence,  by  steamer,  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  miles. 

The  steamer  from  New  York  to  Amboy,  though  not  so  large,  was 
much  after  the  &ahion  of  those  I  have  attempted  to  describe;  and,  like 
moat  other  steamers  in  this  extraordinary  countij,  contained  a  sort  of 
poblic-bousei  yclept  "  The  Bar,"  a  washroom,  a  barber's  shop,  a  clerk's 
office,  a  banoge-room,  a  circulating  library,  and  though  last,  not  least, 
a  haiF-bmsa,  tooth-brush,  and  comb,  for  general  use. 

The  abominable  habit  of  using  these  latter  articles  in  common  I  had 
beard  of,  but  did  not  believe.  It  is,  however,  the  case  ;  and,  though 
1  gladly  admit  I  never  saw  a  public  toothbrush  in  requisition,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  fifty  people  in  succession  use  the  comb  and  hair-bmsh. 

We  were  seven  hours  performing  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and 
passed  throngb  scenery  of  a  very  diversified  character.  That  alougthe 
coast  from  I^w  York  to  Amboy  pleased  me  moat.  The  prettiest  villas 
ioiagioable  were  interepetsed  about  the  wooded  heights ;  and,  being. 
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nniforml?  built  of  woodt  and  painted  white,  not  only  contrasttid  beaa- 
tifully  with  the  rich  green  country  around,  but  gave  to  the  whole  an 
air  of  newneu  and  freehnetR  diSicult  to  deBcribe< 

At  Amboy  we  toolc  railroad  fortV'Gve  miles,  to  Burlington,  on  the 
banka  of  the  Delaware,  passing  tlirough  a  country  richly  woodedt 
though  of  a  primitive  aspect, — the  land,  from  its  sandy  and  nnprodnctive 
nature,  being  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  save  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary, yet  be^arty  patch  of  com,  miles  and  milea  apart  There  was  a 
ailent  solitude,  aa  well  aa  a  monotony  about  the  whole,  that  made  one 
wish  the  journey  over.  The  iaolated,  dirty-looking  stations  are  few 
and  bi  between,  and  all  the  notice  a  poor  devil  has  to  get  out  of  the 
way  is,  a  huge  board  here  and  there  stuck  up,  with  the  admonitory 
worda,  "  Look  out  for  the  locomotive,"  painted  iq  large  characters  on 
it ;  but  even  this  seemed  superfluous. 

The  railway  cars  are  not  unlike  our  omnibusea,  though  four  or  fiv« 
times  as  large,  the  seals  being  cross-wise  instead  of  lengthways,  with 
sufficient  space  up  the  centre  to  enable  passengers  to  get  to  their 
places.  The  arrangements  respecting  bag^ge  in  this  country  are  ad- 
mirable. The  different  packages  are  all  ticketed,  and  corresponding 
duplicates  given  to  the  owners  ;  on  producing  which  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  their  luffgage  is  handed  over  to  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Burlington,  the  baggage-car  was  ship- 
ped on  board  the  packet,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  we  were  steam- 
ing up  the  muddy  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
where  we  found  a  swann  of  porters  awaiting  our  arrival ;  but  aa  it  is 
injudicious  for  people  in  a  strange  land  to  betray  their  ignoranoe  of 
localities,  I  watched  in  silence  the  movements  of  a  very  gentleman- 
like person  on  board,  whose  appointments  denoted  turn  to  be  an  old 
traveller,  listened  to  which  hotel  he  ordered  his  luggage,  and  then, 
quietly  following  in  bis  footsteps,  found  myself  snugly  housed,  without 
any  trouble,  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  place. 

1  passed  a  few  days  very  agreeably  at  Philadelphia,  a  much  hand- 
somer city  than  New  York,  and  not  a  great  deal  smaller,  its  population 
being  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  Chesnut  Street  is 
the  Broadway  of  Philadelphia,  u>d  a  noble  street  it  is,  with  fine  trees 
in  long  rows  on  each  side  of  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  pale,  chaste  marble  Irontings  end  porticos  of  the 
houses,  the  very  plates  and  door-handles  of  which  shine  like  silver.  I 
was  also  much  pleased  with  Washington  Square,  and  a  covered 
market,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  running  up  the  centre  of  High  Street. 
The  Penn  monument  is  also  interesting,  aa  marking  the  precise  spot 
where  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  tlie  colony  of  Pennsj^lvania, 
made  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians, — the  only  treaty,  it  is  said, 
that  never  was  broken. 

In  all  my  travels  I  have  not  seen  a  more  beautiful  dt^  than  this,. or 
one  that  for  its  size  contains  so  many  splendid  public  buildinga.  They 
are  all  of  white  marble,  and  are  copied  from  the  ancient  temples  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Banks,  the  United  States  Mint,  and  the  Exchange, 
all  in  the  Orecian  style,  ere  remarkable  for  their  beautifully  t^aate 
aud  light  appearance  ;  but  Oirard  College,  some  distance  from  the 
city,  is  certainly  the  moat  superb  modern  pile  I  have  seen  in  any 
country ;  nor  can  I  at  this  moment  recollect  anything  in  either  Lou- 
don or  Paria  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
lounder,  Stephen  Giratd,  the  ricbeat  man  in  the  Statea,  who  by  will 
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left  two  milliiMiB  of  dollBra  to  build  this  coUmc,  for  tbo  education  of 
destitnte  orphaoa,  besides  &a  immeiue  fund  for  ita  endowneat,  the 
yearly  interest  of  which  is  said  to  smount  to  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  strolled  to  Fairmount  Water  Works,  by 
far  the  prettiest  assemblace  of  rock,  wood,  and  water  I  have  seen  in 
this  country.  The  Schuy&ill  is  here  dammed  up,  and  farced  by  large 
•teom-engiaes  into  a  reserroir  on  the  top  of  the  Mount,  whence  it  ia 
conreyed  by  leaden  pipes  into  the  city.  Not  &r  from  this  pretty 
spot  stands  the  Solitary  Prison,  conducted  on  the  silent  system, 
the  severest  punishment  being  solitary  confinement,  without  labour, 
ia  a  dark  cell — a  punishment  too  severe  for  msn  to  inflict  upon 
big  fellow  creature.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Be- 
thune,  an  eminent  divine  of  Philadelphia,  who  told  me  this  system 
would  be  abandoned,  as  they  found  they  could  not  bury  a  man  in  such 
liopeless  solitude  fiir  six  moatfas  without  his  becoming  a  confirmed 
lunatic. 

I  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  around  Pbiladelphia 
from  the  roof  of  Girard's  College.  It  is  somewhat  6at,  certainly,  but 
then  it  is  so  beautifuUy  diversified  with  fine  timber,  principally  cbes- 
nuts,  which  at  the  time  of  tny  visit  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the 
endoeed  pastures  of  grass  and  clover  looked  so  rich,  green,  and  fullf 
that  I  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  prospect.  Through  such  a  coun- 
try as  this  1  wended  my  way  on  a  balmv  morning  in  June  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Laurel  Hill,  some  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  a  spot  more 
lovely  was  never  selected  for  the  renose  of  the  dead.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Schuylkill,  amidst  beautifully  wooded  dinglea 
and  knolls,  the  tombs  being  all  of  pure  white  marble,  interspersed 
here  and  there  amidst  the  trees,  in  the  prettiest  manner  possible,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  many  of  them  couched  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  that  the  kindness  of  the  human  heart  could  dictate. 

A  man  may  travel  ve^  comfortably  through  the  United  States, 
including  every  expense,  tor  about  three  dollan  and  a  half  a-day,  or 
five  pounda  a-week  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  average  of  what  it  cost  me 
for  a  trip  of  some  seven  thousand  miles. 

The  distance  horn  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  the  capital  of  Mary- 
land, ia  one  hundred  miles,  and  for  the  faxe  throughout  I  paid  some- 
thing less  than  seven  iliillings,  end  as  I  travelled  all  night,  this  of 
course  included  my  bed,  such  as  it  was.  We  left  Philadelphia  in  a  very 
small  packet,  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  after  pursuing  our  course 
for  many  miles  up  the  ilst  and  uninteresting  Delaware,  entered  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  canal,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  connects  the  two  bays  of  that  name.  We  were  the  wbole  night 
"in  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain,"  working  our  way  through  this 
canal ;  and  as  the  helmsmaa,  owing  to  the  intense  darkness,  had  to 
guess  at  it,  the  monotony  of  the  passage  was  certainly  a  good  deal 
varied  by  occasional  thumpings  ana  bumpings  against  the  locks  and 
banks,  so  that  we  no  sooner  fell  into  the  arms  of  Somnus,  than  we  were 
rudely  jolted  out  of  them  again. 

We  now  crossed  the  noble  bay  of  Chesapeake,  the  average  breadth  of 
which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and,  entering  the  month  of  the 
Potapsco,  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  eight  in  the  morning.  I  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  strolling  about  the  city, — a  very  handsome  one, 
with  •  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitanta.     The  principal 
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streetj  which  Is  two  miles  in  length,  atmck  me  aa  being  equal  to  Broad- 
way in  New  York.  The  cathedral,  the  only  one  in  the  Btatea.  ia  ia 
fad  merely  a  handaome  church,  which  would  attract  but  little  attention 
in  the  old  country.  There  are  two  monumentB  here-  One  ia  to  com> 
memorate  the  exiiulsion  of  the  British  troops  from  the  city  in  the  lata 
war  of  1814,  ana  the  other  ia  a  aplendid  murble  column,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high,  erected  by  this  state  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
Washington,  with  this  inscription  on  it,  "  The  State  of  Maryland  to 
Washington ;"  and  I  must  do  the  Americans  the  justice  to  aay,  that 
they  most  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  that  truly  great  man. 

The  country  around  Baltimore  is  undulating,  wiui  a  pretty  mixture  of 
wood  and  water,  and  a  aprinkling  of  gentlemen's  seats, — for  most  of  the 
higher  class  of  Baltimorians  have  their  country -seats,  it  seems,  as  well 
as  their  houses  in  town.  Some  of  these  private  residences,  both  here 
and  at  Philadelphia,  struck  me  as  having  a  very  aristocratic  air  with 
them;  and  their  owner*,  it  must  be  confessed,  havegotaway  of  laughing 
in  their  sleeve  whenever  you  talk  to  them  about  equality,  equaliEation 
of  property,  freedom,  independence,  and  such  stuff  as  that.  They  are 
certainly  better  looking  and  altogether  more  gentlemanlike  in  their 
style  and  general  appearance  than  the  same  class  at  New  York,  and 
I  was  repeatedly  told  the  further  south  I  went,  the  more  I  should  find 
this  to  be  the  case ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  fact,  ibr  whenever  I  met 
with  an  agreeable,  intelligent,  hi^h-minded,  generous  gentleman-like 
man,  I  always  fonnd  he  was  a  native  of  the  south. 

From  Baltimore,  I  proceeded  by  railroad  through  a  prettily  wooded 
country  to  Washington,  the  seat  of  government,  about  forty  nulea  from 
Baltimore,  and  paid  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  my  &re  in  the  first- 
class  carriage, — for  they  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  established 
second  class  carriages,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  democrats,  who 
are  highly  incensed  at  such  an  aristocratic  distinction — a  distinction 
that  is  said  to  he  fast  gaining  ground  in  this  land  of  equality. 

In  travelling  in  the  States,  a  man  unprepared  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  is  apt  at  first  to  take  offence  at  the  eager  curiosity  at  all  times 
manifested  to  ascertain  his  name,  his  object  in  locomotion,  whst  he  is 
trading  io,  where  he  calculates  he  is  goine,  and  what  location  he  fixed 
in  last ;  and  if  be  is  an  old  traveller,  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  he 
will  be  as  much  amused  at  their  absurdly  ignorant  notions  respecting 
England,  as  at  their  vain-glorious  boastings  about  liberty,  medom, 
equality,  and  independence, — blessings  much  talked  of,  it  ia  true,  hut 
which  appeared  to  me  rather  to  exist  in  their  own  excited  imaginations, 
than  in  toe  actual  state  of  things. 

Though  the  higher  classes  ofsociety  in  this  country  ore,  I  believe,  in 
general  very  favourably  disposed  towards  £ngland,  I  do  not  think  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  at  all  so ;  for,  besides  being  extremely 
jealous  of  us,  they  smart  under  the  severe  but  just  remarks  mode  upon 
their  personal  peculiarities  by  English  authora. 

I  remained  three  days  at  Washington ;  and  a  miserable,  half- 
finished,  deadly-lively  city  it  is  aa  ever  1  aojourned  at,  with  a  popnla- 
tion  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets,  some  of  which 
contain  only  three  or  four  isolated  houses,  all  radiate  from  the  Capitbl ; 
and,  magnificent  as  the  original  design  undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  have  been  utterly  abandoned.  It  is  only  the 
public  buildincs,  indeed,  that  render  the  place  at  all  attractive  to 
atrangera;  and  the  noble  Capitol,  which  is  said  to  have  ooat  five  hon- 
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dreil  thooBand  pounds,  would  certainly  reflect  credit  upon  any  conntry. 
The  Senate  Chamber  ia  in  one  wing,  and  the  Bouse  of  Representativea 
in  the  other,  both  semicircular  rooms  of  vast  propoTtioiiB,  with  a  raised 
canopied  throne  for  the  Preaident  in  the  ctntre,  and  an  arm-chair, 
writing-desk,  and  spittoon  for  each  member.  In  the  centre  of  the 
huildins  ia  the  marble  rotund*,  niuety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  high ;  and,  despite  the  many  spittoons,  I  observed  that  the  mar- 
ble floor  was  very  much  discoloured  with  tobacco-juice.  On  the  floor 
of  this  noble  room  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington ;  and  the  walla 
are  ornameDted  with  sculpture  and  paintings  upon  historical  subjects. 
The  Indian  princess,  Pocohootas,  saving  the  life  of  Captain  Smith  ; 
her  marriBge  with  Rolfe,  1606;  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620;  Peon's  famous  treaty  with  the  Indiana  in  1682,  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  4th  of  July,  177^1  Sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratt^ra,  1777 ;  Surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  1781 ;  and  Washington  reaigning 
bis  commission  to  Congress  in  Annapolis,  23rd  of  December,  1783' 

The  different  States  each  have  their  own  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatires ;  and  Congress  legislates  for  the  country  only  as  r^ards 
the  weliare  of  the  whole.  They  each  retnm  two  members  to  Congresa, 
who  are  both  paid  during  the  sitting,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a-day, 
besides  being  reimbursed  their  travelling-expenses ;  and  the  pay  alone, 
I  have  been  told,  makes  many  ambitions  to  get  into  parliament,  who  in 
reality  care  but  little  about  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

As  Congress  was  not  sitting  during  my  atay  at  Washington,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  Webster,  Clay,  and  other  distinguished 
memtwra  of  the  upper  house.  The  only  qualification  requisite  for  a 
member  of  either  house  is,  thst  he  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
he  represents ;  and  that  the  great  test  of  respectability,  that  of  pro- 
perty, is  altogether  dispensea  with. 

With  respect  to  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  I  have  always  un- 
deratood  that  they  are  more  remarkable  for  their  vulgarity  and  ran- 
eoToua  abuse  of  each  other  than  for  any  talent  they  display. 

I  remember  having  a  long  chat  with  a  gentleman  from  the  south 
upon  this  subject,  ana  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  contemptuous 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Government  of  his  own  country ;  and  I 
told  him  that  his  sentiments  were  such  that  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  have  given  utterance  to.  He  said  the 
whole  was  one  system  of  corruption  from  beginning  to  end ;  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  country  ;  Hiat  they  were  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  that  no  qualification  in  property  beii^ 
requisite  for  even  the  members  themselves,  such  a  set  of  low  adven- 
turers got  into  Congress,  that  high-minded,  honourable  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  station  were  glad  to  steer  clear  of  it,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  insolence  and  dictation  of  a  mob.  This  quite  coincides  with  what 
Dfl  Tocqueville  says,  "At  the  present  day  the  most  affluent  classes  of 
aocietr  are  so  entirelv  removed  from  the  direction  of  political  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  that  wealth,  &r  from  conferring  a  rigiit  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  is  rather  an  obstacle  than  a  means  of  attaining  to  it." 

Waahington's  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Jav,  10th  March,  1767,  shows 
bis  opinion  of  the  new  government  at  that  early  period.  "  Among 
men  of  reflection  few  will  be  found,  I  believe,  who  are  not  begiiinu^ 
to  think  that  our  system  is  better  in  theory  than  In  practice  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boosted  virtue  of  America,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
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ble  vre  shall  exhibit  the  Uul  melanchofypnx^lhaX  maDkind  u«  incoin* 
petent  to  their  own  governnieiit  without  the  meant  of  coercion  in  the 
taoereigtt." 

The  other  public  building  in  Washington  ere,  the  President'* 
house,  the  Treaaur^,  and  the  Patent  Office, — the  latter  being  a  kind  of 
mtiseum,  in  which  I  saw  many  interesting  relics  of  Waahington : — a 
earred  table  of  the  General's ;  a  put  of  hit  cam p-ecjni page,  consiBting 
of  an  antique  carved  braia  kettle,  coffee-pot)  and  um ;  a  part  of  bis 
coffin  ;  a  branch  of  the  locust-tree  covering  liis  tomb;  his  commiBsion 
in  1773 ;  his  military  dreas — blue  coat,  with  large  brass  buttons,  the 
cuffs  and  ftonts  tnrned  np  with  yellow;  waistcoat,  verv  long,  of  light 
yellow  doth,  and  trowsers  of  the  same ;  two  antique  cnairs  ;  and  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence ;  alt  sealed  up  in  a  large  glass- 
case.     I  also  saw  here  a  good  portrait  of  the  General. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  a  small  Episcopalian  chapel. 
There  was  no  clerk;  the  congregation  making  the  responses;  the 
clenyman  alternatelv  talking  to  and  praying  with  his  flock. 

There  is  a  great  oDservance  of  the  Sabbath  in  this  country,  though 
religion  is  on  what  is  termed  "The  Voluntary  System."  There  is  no 
alliance  between  Church  and  State,  as  with  us  ;  all  creeds  are  tolerated, 
and  each  man  is  permitted  to  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way.  The  clergy 
are  more  evenly  paid  than  with  us ;  few  of  them,  I  understand,  re- 
ceiving less  than  two  hundred  ponnda  a  year.  Tbe  systeni,  is  said  to 
work  extremely  well,  and  might,  perhapa,  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  England,  where  tbe  working  clei^  are  so  ill  paid. 

The  Episcopalian  is  the  must  fashionable  religion  in  the  Union,  and 
they  have  a  bishop  in  each  state ;  bat  I  understand  the  Baptists  and 
Freabyterians  are  by  far  the  more  nnmerous  sects. 

The  servants  at  the  hotelti  here  are  all  slaves  ;  and  in  all  my  travels 
I  never  saw  chambermaids  ao  black  before.  They  are  standing  co- 
lours, too  ;  but  it  is  snppoaed  by  many  that  the  race  of  blocks  are  gra- 
dually changing  to  a  lighter  hue. 

While  at  WashingttHi  I  aaw  a  neero  funeral,  ■rery  numerously  at- 
tended, but  by  people  of  colour  only ;  the  handsome  hearse  being 
followed  fay  at  least  twenty  cabs,  besides  one  hundred  ibot  mourners 
walking  arm-in-arm,  all  dreaaed  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion. 

There  are  free  blacks,  as  well  as  slaves ;  and  I  have  seen  negro 
dandies,  and  negro  ladiea  walking  about,  dressed  in  the  Atreme  of 
fashion,  with  an  occasional  toss  of  the  head  and  swagger,  that  would 
create  an  immense  sensation  in  Regent  Street. 

The  violent  national  prejudice  existing  in  this  country  against  co> 
loured  people  is  positively  astonishing.  They  are  regarded  altogether 
SB  an  infenor  race,  no  matter  whether  they  are  men  of  education,  co" 
not — free  citisens  of  the  States,  or  slaves.  They  are  made  to  sit  aloof 
even  in  placea  of  worship  ;  and  no  white  man  will  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  them,  or  travel  in  their  company,  every  railway  throngfaout  this 
land  of  equaljty  having  a  separate  car  for  coloured  people. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Sketch  of  HaiTOwgate,"  by  an  esteemed  Contributor,  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  to  our  nest  number.  "  A  Memoir  of  the  Celebrated 
Dwarf,  Joseph  Boruwlaski,"  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Hiitton,  will  also 
appear  in  our  March  number. 

The  undernamed  Contributions  are  declined  with  many  thanks,  and 
lie  at  the  Publiaber'ti : — 

"  E."  "  The  Boat,  by  E.  D."  "  Song  of  the  Ghoul."  "  I  have 
trod  thy  Sands."  "  Performanee  on  the  Pianoforte,  by  Enna."  "  Jack 
Cbevington."  "  Carmen  Natale."  "  The  Duel,  a  Dream  of  Olden 
Time."  "  The  Confession."  "  Sonnets  on  familiar  Subjects,  by  E. 
N."  "The  Partition  of  the  Earth."  "Emily  Challoner.*'  "P." 
"  Mozart  and  the  Devil."  "An  Episode,  by  P.M."  "Old  Friends." 
"  A  Fable,  and  Three  Days  in  the  South  of  France."  "  Lion's 
Ride."  "Fortune  and  Misfortune."  "Scenes  of  my  Boyhood." 
"  Sir  Bertrand  de  Bracey."  "  Fox-hunting  Extraordinary."  "  To 
Love."  "Friendship's  Isles."  "Tales  of  the  West."  "Paddy 
Mac  Ohee." 
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BY  ALBBRT  SMITH. 

[with   two   ILLUSTEATIOHS  BT   J.   LEKCB.] 


Night  came  on,  dark,  cold,  tempestuous.  The  fleeting  beauty  of 
the  apritig  evening  hsA  long  departed ;  the  moon  became  totally 
inviaible  through  the  thick  clouds  that  had  been  soaring  onwards  in 
gloomy  moMes  from  the  south;  and  the  outlines  of  the  houses  were 
no  longer  to  be  traced  against  the  sky.  All  was  merged  in  one  deep 
impenetrable  obscurity.  There  were  symptoms  of  a  turbulent  night. 
The  wind  whistled  keenly  over  the  river  and  the  dreary  flats  adjoin- 
ing ;  and  big  drops  of  rain  fell  audibly  npon  the  paved  court  and 
drawbridge  of  the  Bastille. 

The  heavy  gates  slowly  folded  upon  each  other  with  a  dreary 
wailing  sound,  which  spoke  the  hopeless  desolation  of  all  that  they 
enclosed.  And  when  tne  strained  and  creaking  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge had  once  more  lowered  the  platform,  Sainte-Croix  entered 
the  vehicle  by  which  he  had  arrived,  and,  giving  some  directions  to 
the  guard,  len  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 

As  the  carriage  lumbered  down  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  a  smile  of 
triumph  gleamed  across  the  features  of  its  occupant,  mingled  with 
the  expression  of  satire  and  mistrust  which  characterised  every  im- 

Krtant  reflecljon  that  he  gnya  way  to.  A  dangerous  enemy  had 
en,  as  he  conceived,  rendered  powerless.  There  was  but  one 
person  in  the  world  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe ;  and  that  one  wan 
now,  on  the  dark  authority  of  a  Icllre  de  cachel,  in  the  inmost  dun- 
geon of  the  Bastille.  The  career  of  adventures  that  he  had  planned  to 
arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambitious  hopes — and  Oaudin  de  Sainte- 
Croix  was  an  adventurer  in  every  sense  of  the  word — now  seemed 
laid  open  before  hini  without  a  cloud  or  hindrance.  The  tempeituoue 
night  threw  no  gloomy  forebodings  upon  his  soul.  The  tumult  of 
his  passions  responded  wildly  to  that  of  the  elements,  or  appeared  to 
fittd  an  echo  in  the  gusts  of  the  angry  wind,  as  it  swept,  loud  and 
howling,  along  the  thoroughfares. 

The  carriage,  by  his  orders,  passed  the  Font  Marie,  and,  crossing 
the  He  St.  Louis,  stopped  before  a  house,  still  existing,  in  the  Rue 
des  Bernardins,  where  his  lodging  was  situated.  The  street  leads 
ofTfrom  the  quay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  back  of 
Notre  Dame ;  but,  at  the  date  of  our  story,  was  nearly  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Here  be  discharged  the  equipage  with  the 
Ruanl ;  and,  entering  the  house  for  a  lew  minutes,  returned  enve- 
loped in  a  large  military  cloak,  and  carrying  a  lighted  cresset  on  the 
end  of  a  ha]b«d. 

He  pressed  burriedlv  forward  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  dty,  passing  beside  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  where  the 
Pantheon  now  stands.    Beyond  this,  on  the  line  of  streets  which  at 
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fresent  bear  the  name  of  the  "Rues  des  Fosees,"  the  ancient  vails  of 
'arie  ba^^  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  period,  existed  ;  but  the 
improvement!  of  liOuiR  the  FourteenO),  commenced  at  the  oppoBite 
extremity  of  the  city,  had  razed  the  fortlGcations  to  the  ground.  Phose 
to  the  north,  levelled  and  planted  with  trees,  now  form  the  Boulevards; 
the  southern  line  had,  as  yet,  merely  been  thrown  into  ruins  ;  and 
the  only  egress  from  the  town  was  still  confined  to  the  point  where 
the  gates  had  stood,  kept  tolerably  clear  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, and  more  especially  those  dwelling  in  the  increasing  fau- 
bourgs. Even  these  ways  were  scarcely  practicable.  The  water, 
for  want  of  drains,  collected  into  perfect  lakes,  and  the  deep  ruU 
were  lelY  unfilled,  so  that  the  thoroughfare,  hazardous  by  day,  became 
doubly  so  at  night ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  ent«rpriBe  to 
leave  or  enter  the  city  at  its  southern  outlet. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall ;  and  the  cresset  that  Gaudin  carried, 
flickering  in  the  night  winds,  oftentimes  caused  him  to  start  and  put 
himself  on  his  guard,  at  the  fitful  shadows  it  threw  on  the  dismantled 
walla  and  towers  that  bordered  the  way.  At  last  a  violent  gust 
completely  extinguished  it,  and  he  would  have  been  left  in  a  most 
unpleasant  predicament,  being  totully  unable  to  proceed  or  retrace 
his  steps  in  the  perfect  obscurity,  had  not  a  party  of  the  marching 
watch  opportunely  arrived.  Not  caring  to  be  recognised,  Sainte- 
Croix  slouched  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  giving  the  countersign  to 
the  Chevalier  du  Ouet,  requested  a  light  for  his  cresset.  The  officer 
asked  him  a  fen  questions  as  to  what  he  had  seen  ;  and  stated  that 
they  were  taking  their  rounds  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
brigandages  committed  by  the  scholars  dwelling  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourgs  8t.  Jacques  and 
St.  Alarcel,  between  whom  an  ancient  rivalry  in  vagabondiiing  and 
robbery  had  long  existed.  And,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  many  high 
in  position  in  Paris  were  at  this  period  accustomed  to  "  take  the  road  " 
— some  from  a  reckless  spirit  of  adventure;  others  with  the  desire  of 
making  up  their  income  squandered  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in  the 
lavish  festivals  which  the  taste  of  the  age  called  forUi. 

He  passed  the  contrescarpe,  and  had  reached  the  long  straggling 
street  of  the  faubourg,  when  two  men  rushed  from  between  the 
pillars  which  supported  the  rude  houses,  and  ordered  him  to  stop. 
Gaudin  was  immediately  on  his  defence.  lie  hastily  threw  off  his 
cloak,  and  drew  his  sword,  parrying  the  thrust  that  one  of  the  assail- 
ants aimed  at  him,  but  still  grasping  his  cresset  in  his  left  hand, 
which  the  other  strove  to  seize.  They  were  both  masked;  and 
nressed  him  somewhat  hardly,  as  the  foremost,  in  a  voice  he  thought 
he  recognised,  demanded  his  purse  and  mantle. 

"  Aux  wlevTi!"  shouted  Sainte-Croix,  not  knowing  how  many  of 
the  party  might  be  in  ambush.  There  was  no  reply,  except  the  echo 
to  his  own  voice.  But,  as  be  spoke,  his  chief  assailant  told  the  other, 
who  had  wrested  the  light  away,  to  desist ;  and  drawing  back,  pulled 
offhismoskand  revealed  the  features  of  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers — 
the  companion  of  Sainte-Croix  that  afternoon  on  the  Carrefonr  da 
Chatelet. 

"Gaudin's  voice,  a  livre  to  a  sou  1 "  exclaimed  the  Marquis. 

"  Antoine ! "  cried  his  friend  as  they  recognized  each  other,  "  It 
is  lucky  I  cried  out,  although  no  help  came.  It  takes  a  sharper  eye 
and  a  quicker  arm  than  mine  to  parry  two  blades  at  once." 
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The  two  offic«ra  looked  M  each  other  for  a  iiiiaut«,  and  then  bwoki 
into  a  buret  of  laughter ;  whilst  the  third  party  took  off  his  hat  and 
humbljr  aued  for  forgiveness. 

"  And  Lacheuis^,  too  I "  continued  Seinte-Croix,  as  he  perceived 
it  was  one  of  his  dependants.  "  The  ehonce  is  singular  enough.  I 
was  even  now  on  my  way  to  the  Gobelins  to  find  you,  rascal." 

"  Then  we  are  not  on  the  same  errand  f  "  asked  the  Alarauis. 

"  If  you  are  ont  as  a  coup-boHrte,  certainly  noL  Wnat  devil 
prompted  you  to  this  venture?     A  woman?  "  asked  Sainte-Croix. 

"  No  devil  half  so  bad,"  replied  Brinvilliers ;  "  but  the  fat  Abb^  de 
Cluny.  He  goes  frequently  to  the  Gobelins  after  dark ;  it  is  not  to 
order  tapestry  only  for  his  hotel.  Since  the  holy  sisterhood  of  Port- 
Boyal  have  moved  to  the  Rne  de  la  Bourbe,  he  seeks  bright  eyes 
elsewhere." 

"  I  see  your  game,"  answered  Oaudin  ;  "  you  are  deeper  in  debt 
than  in  love.  But  it  is  no  use  waiting  longer.  This  is  not  the  night 
for  a  man  to  rest  by  choice  in  the  streets  ;  and  my  cry  appears  at  last 
to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  drowsy  faubourgs." 

As  he  spoke,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Brinvilliers  to  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  a  house  whence  a  sleepy  bourgent  had  at  last  pro- 
truded his  head,  enveloped  in  an  enormous  convolution  of  hosiery. 
He  projected  a  lighted  candle  before  him,  as  he  challenged  the  per- 
sons below  ;  but,  ere  the  question  reached  them,  it  was  extinguished 
by  the  rain,  and  all  was  again  dark  and  silent. 

Salnte-Croiz  directed  Lachaussee  to  pile  together  the  embers  in 
the  cresset,  which  the  brief  struggle  had  somewhat  disarranged ;  and 
then,  as  the  night-wind  blew  them  once  more  into  a  flame,  he  took 
the  arm  of  the  Marquis,  and,  preceded  by  the  over-looker  of  the 
Oobelins,  passed  down  the  Rue  Mouffetard. 

They  stopped  at  an  old  and  blackened  house,  supported  like  the 
others  upon  rough  pillars  of  masonry,  which  afforded  a  rude  covered 
walk  under  the  projectine  stories;  and  signalized  from  the  rest  by  a 
lantern  projecting  over  tne  doorway.  Such  fixed  lights  were  then 
very  rare  in  Paris;  and  this  was  why  the  present  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  especial  sign:  and  the  words  •'  A  la  lanlerne"  rudely 
painted  on  its  transparent  side  betokened  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Within  the  range  of  its  light  the  motto  "  Urbis  teeurttaa 
et  nitor  "  was  scrawled  along  the  front  of  the  casement. 

"  I  shall  give  up  foj  plan  fur  to-right,"  said  Brinvilliers  as  they 
reached  the  door.  "  1  he  weather  has  possibly  kept  the  Abb^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Oobelins.  You  can  shelter  here:  there  are 
some  nauvait  garjmt  still  at  table,  I  will  be  bound,  that  even  Bras- 
d'Acier  himself  would  shrink  from  grappling  with." 

Thus  speaking,  he  knocked  sharply  at  the  door  with  the  handle  of 
his  sword,  which  he  had  kept  unsheathed  since  his  rencontre  with 
Sainte-Croix.  A  murmur  of  voices,  which  had  been  audible  upon 
their  arriving,  was  instantly  hushed,  and,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  a  challenge  was  given  from  within.  Brinvilliers  answered 
it:  the  door  was  opened,  and  Sainte-Groix  entered  the  cabaret,' fol- 
lowed by  Lachaussee. 

"You  are  coming  too,  Antoine?"  asked  Gaudin  of  his  companion, 
as  the  latter  remained  on  the  sill. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  replied  the  Marquis.  "  You  wished  to  see 
Lachanss^,  and  tbir  is  the  nearest  spot  where  you  could  find  shel- 
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ter  without  BCTunbling  on  through  the  holes  and  quagmires  to  the 
Gobelins." 

"  But  I  know  nobody  here." 

"PoMibly  they  may  know  you,  end  my  introduction  is  suffident. 
I  have  other  affairs  which  must  be  seen  to  this  evening,  since  my 
first  plan  bos  failed.     You  will  be  with  us  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Without  fail,"  replied  Oaudin. 

Brinvilliers  commended  his  companion  to  the  care  of  the  host, 
and  took  his  leave ;  whilst  Sainte-Croiz  and  Lachauss^e  were  con^ 
ducted  into  an  inner  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  low  room,  with  the  ceiling  supported  by  heavy  blackened 
beams.  The  plaster  of  the  walls  was,  in  places,  broken  down ;  in 
others  covered  with  rude  charcoal  drawings  and  mottoes.  Along 
table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment ;  and  over  this 
was  suspended  a  lamp  which  threw  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  party 
around  it. 

This  was  composed  of  a  doaen  young  men  whom  Sainte-Croix 
directly  recognized  to  be  scholars  of  the  different  colleges.  They 
were  dressed  in  every  style  of  fashion  according  to  their  tastes — one 
would  not  have  seen  appearances  more  varied  in  the  Paris  students 
of  the  present  day.  Some  still  kept  to  the  fashions  of  the  preceding 
reigns — the  closely  clipped  hair,  pointed  beard  and  ring  of  moustache 
surrounding  the  mouth.  Others  had  a  semi-clerical  habit,  and  others 
again  assimilated  to  the  dress  of  the  epoch ;  albeit  the  majority  wore 
their  own  hair.  But  in  one  thing  they  appeared  all  to  agree.  X^rge 
wine-cups  were  placed  before  each,  and  flagons  passed  quickly  from 
one  to  the  other  round  the  table. 

They  stared  at  Sainte-Croix  as  he  entered  with  his  attendant,  and 
were  silent  One  of  them,  however,  recognised  him,  and  telling  the 
others  that  he  was  a  friend,  made  a  place  for  him  at  his  side,  wnilst 
Lachauss^  took  his  seat  at  the  chimney  corner  on  a  rude  settle. 

"Your  name,  my  worthy  seigneur?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  party 
at  the  head  of  the  table ;  "  we  hAve  no  strangers  here.  Phuippe 
Olaaer,  tell  your  friend  to  answer." 

"My  name  is  Gaudin  de  Saint«-Croix.  I  un  a  captain  in  his 
Majesty's  Normandy  regiment.     What  is  yours  P  " 

The  collected  manner  in  which  the  new-comer  answered  the  ques- 
tion evidently  made  an  impression  on  the  chairman.  He  was  a 
^ood-looking  young  man,  with  long,  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes,  clad 
in  a  torn  mantle  evidently  put  on  for  the  nonce,  with  an  old  cap 
adorned  with  shells  upon  his  head;  and  holding  a  knotty  staff, 
fashioned  like  a  crutch,  for  a  sceptre.  He  made  a  slight  obeisance, 
and  replied, 

"  Well — yon  are  frank  with  me ;  I  will  be  the  same.  I  have  two 
names,  and  answer  to  both  equally.  In  this  society  of  Oens  de  la 
Courte  £p^,*  I  am  called  'Le  Grand  CoSsre;'  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
they  know  me  better  as  Camille  Theria,  of  Liege,  in  the  United 
Netherlands." 

At  a  sign  from  the  speaker,  one  of  the  party  took  a  bowl  from 
before  him,  and  pushed  it  along  the  table  towards  Sainte-Cnnx. 
There  were  a  few  pieces  of  small  money  in  it,  and  Oaudia  directly 
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perceiving  their  drift  threw  in  smne  mare.  A  sound  of  acclamation 
puaed  round  the  table,  and  he  immediately  perceived  thftt  he  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  in  their  esliniation. 

"Heis  me  of  ual"  cried Theria.  "AUmil  Glazer — theaong — the 

The  ttudent  addressed  directly  commenced;  the  others  singing 
the  chorus,  and  beating  time  with  their  cups. 

I.  daip'd  tn«;b«  the  xone, 

Hoby  bobUing  from  the  fluk,  g,„  to  the  tbrone. 

Said  tba  grape'i  bright  bbiod  snmndi 

Throw  off  itMdf  life'i  ocAA  muk,  gut  fall  weU  the  itudtuiu 

ET017  earthly  nr«  confound.  Beenty  it  thmr  own. 

Hera  no  rula  ire  known,  pi^  ,  plan  I  Pim  I 


Hoe  DO  ichooli  we  0*0, 


Let  wild  gke  and  rerelry      ^  Souing  thoughts  our  minde  entrance. 

Sober  thought  dethrone.  Now  »o  teem  to  ipurn  the  ground. 

Plan  I  Plan  I  Flan  t  See,— (he  lights  begin  to  dance, 

Saiaplan  !  Whiiiiug  madly  round  and  round, 

Stitl  the  goblet  drain, 
J,  BuBom  t 

Till  each  blanng  vein 
Would  you  BeaDtyt  kindnns  prove  I  Tringuom ! 

Drink  !    faint   heart   ne'er  gain'd   a  Bend*  freih  blood  in  aparkling  flood 

prise.  To  the  reeling  brain. 

HaUi  a  miitreu  doped  your  lore?  Plant  Plant  Plmt 

Driak !  and  fairer  tona*  will  ri»e.  Rataplan  I 

"  Your  voice  ought  to  make  your  fortune,  Philippe,"  sdd  Sainte- 
Croix,  who  appeared  to  know  the  student  intimately. 

"  Pardieu  I  it  does  me  litde  service.  Theria,  there,  who  cannot 
■tnz  8  note,  keeps  all  the  gaUmteriet  to  himself.  Ho  1  SlaStre  Ca- 
raiUe  1  here  1  pledge  your  last  conquest."  And  he  raised  his  cup  m 
be  added,  "  Marie-Marguerite  de  Brinvilliers  1" 

Sainte-Croix  started  at  the  name;  hii  eyes,  flashing  with  anger, 
puied  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  students. 

•'Chiit I "  cried  another  of  the  students,  a  inan  of  small  stature, 
who  WHS  dressed  in  the  court  costume  of  the  period,  but  shabbily, 
and  with  every  pint  exaggerated.  "  Chul  I  Monsieur  perchance 
knows  la  belle  Marquise,  and  will  not  bide  to  hear  her  name  lipped 
amongst  us?"  .         „ 

The  student  bad  noticed  the  rapid  change  and  expression  of 
Sainte-Groix's  countenance. 

«  No,  no — you  are  misukm,"  said  Gaudin.  "  I  am  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady.    I  served  with  her  husband." 

"  Jean  Blacquart,"  said  Olaser,  with  much  solemnity,  to  the  scho- 
lar  who  had  last  spoken,  "  if  you  interrupt  the  conversation  again, 
X  shall  let  out  your  Gascon  blood  with  the  cook's  spit,  and  then  drop 
TOO  into  the  Bifivre.     Remember  it  runs  underneath  the  window." 

The  Gascon— for  so  he  was— was  immediately  silent. 

"The  Captain  Gaudin  cannot  know  less  of  La  Brinvilliers  than  I 
do,"  continued  Theria,  "  save  by  report,  as  a  charitable  and  spirited 
lady;    I  met  her  at  mass  a  fortnight  since,  at  the  Jacobins  in  the  Rue 
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St  Honori,  and  e«corted  her  from  ■  tumult  that  rose  in  the  church. 
I  might  hare  improved  on  my  acquaintance,  had  that  BenselcM 
Blacquart  permitted  me.'* 

The  scholars  looked  towards  Blacqoart,  and  simultaneously  broks 
into  the  same  kindofnoiae  they  would  have  made  in  chasing  an  ani- 
mal from  the  room.  The  Gascon  waa  evidently  the  butt  of  the 
society. 

"Explain I"  cried  several  to  Theria.  "What  -waa  the  tumult 
owing  to?" 

"  A  woman,  of  course,"  answaed  Camille-.  "  You  know  La  Du- 
m^nil  ?  " 

"  Proceed,  proceed,"  exclaimed  the  others.  The  name  was  appa- 
rently well  known  amongst  the  scholars. 

"  Well — her  laquaii  stumbled  against  the  chair  on  which  Madame 
dc  la  Beaume  was  kneeling,  and  got  a  box  on  the  ears  from  the  latter 
for  his  stupidity,  that  rang  all  through  the  church,  lot  Dumenil  took 
part  with  her  aervant,  and  soundly  abused  the  other,  to  which  La 
Beaume  replied  as  heartily,  and  the  service  was  stopped." 

"  The  quarrel  must  have  been  amusing,"  obaerveuGtaier. 

"  Fenirebleu  I  the  women  in  the  halkt  and  marlceu  would  have 
turned  pale  at  their  salutations.  At  taat  La  Dum^il  threw  a  miaaal 
at  her  opponent's  head,  which  well-nish  brought  her  to  the  ground. 
The  people  collected  about  them,  and  Madame  de  Brinvilliera  waa 
nearly  crushed  by  the  crowd,  when  I  rescued  her  and  led  her  to  the 
porch." 

"  And  what  said  she,  Camille  ?  "  inquired  Qlaser. 

"  She  was  thanking  me  earnestly,  and  might  have  expressed  some- 
thing  more,  when  that  no~witted  Blacquart  spoilt  everything  by 
calling  me  back  again.  In  his  Gascon  chivalry  to  defend  La  Beaume, 
be  had  drawn  his  sword  against  Dumenil." 

"  I  think  that  was  somenhat  courageous  though,"  returned  Olaaer 
with  mock  approbation.     '■  Did  you  really  do  this,  Jean  ?  " 

"  On  my  faith  I  did,"  answered  the  Oas«»>n,  hrightenins  up ;  "  and 
would  do  it  again.  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  in  Paris  that  I 
am  afraid  off." 

A  roar  of  applause  greeted  Blacquart's  heroism,  and  the  attention 
of  the  party  was  immediately  turned  towards  the  Gascon,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Sainte-Croix,  who  during  the  anecdote  had  been  ill  at 
ease.  He  could  have  added,  that  he  had  himaelf  escorted  the  Mar- 
chioness from  the  Jacobins  when  Theria  was  recalled. 

"  I  propose,"  cried  Camille,  "that,  ibr  his  bravery,  Jean  Blacquart 
be  invested  with  the  ancient  order  of  Montfaucon." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  the  others,  rising  and  surrounding  the  Gascon, 
whose  countenance  betrayed  a  mixed  expFessiua  of  self-conceit  and 
apprehension. 

"  Ho,  messire  1 "  exclaimed  Theria  to  LachaaB>f«,  who  had  re- 
mained all  the  time  sitting  near  the  fire ;  "  we  appoint  you  master  of  . 
the  Hatter.     Take  it,  and  tie  it  round  that  beam." 

He  threw  a  cord  to  Sainte-Craix's  attendant  as  be  spoke,  who 
fastened  it  to  the  point  indicated,  with  its  running  noose  hanging 
down. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  demanded  Blacquart,  getting  some. 
what  terrified. 

"To  bang  you,"  replied  Camille:  "but  only  for  a  little  time. 
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Oluer  Mid  rayaelf  wUl  mind  your  pu)M  carefully ;  and,  when  jou 
are  nearly  dead,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  cut  yon 

"But — I  »y — ^Theria — Philippe  I"  cried  Jean  in  an  agony  of 
fright.  He  had  witnessed  lo  many  of  their  wild  pranks,  that  he  did 
Dot  know  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

"  Pere  Camus,"  cried  the  master  of  the  Gen's  de  la  Gourte  Epit  to 
one  of  the  party  bearing  a  costume  of  the  church— a  broken-down 
and  dissipated  abbe.  "  Pere  Camusi,  chant  a  mass  for  the  departing 
courage  of  Jean  Blacquart." 

"  Au  secours  1 "  shrieked  the  Gascon  ;  "  au  feu  !  aux  voleurs ! 

His  further  cries  for  help  were  cut  short  by  one  of  the  scholars 
thrusting  a  baked  apple  into  his  mouth,  and  immediately  tying  his 
scarf  over  it.  The  miserable  little  Gascon  was  directly  seized  and 
hoisted  on  to  the  table,  in  spite  of  his  violent  struggles ;  whilst  the 
abb^  commenced  a  profaue  chant,  intended  as  a  parody  upon  some 
religious  service. 

Where  their  frolic  might  have  ended,  cannot  be  defined.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  orgies  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  every 
position  of  life,  were  little  cared  for;  and  the  unhappy  Jean  might 
nave  been  strangled  by  accident  with  very  little  compunction,  had 
not  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  alarmed  the  revellers,  and  caused 
them  to  desist  for  the  minute  from  their  lawless  proceedings.  A 
dlence  ensued,  unbroken  encept  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gascon  to  re- 
lease himself,  in  the  course  of  which  he  kicked  the  flagons  and  goblets 
about  in  all  directions. 

"  Open  to  the  Garde  Bourgeois  1 "  cried  a  voice  outside. 

There  was  no  resisting  the  command.  The  host  unbarred  the 
door,  and  a  little  pursy  man,  who  looked  like  a  perambulating 
triumphal  car  of  apoplexy,  entered  the  cabaret 

"  Master  Poncelet,"  he  said  to  the  host,  as  he  shook  his  head,  until 
his  &ce  was  a  deep  crimson ;  "this  is  against  the  law,  and  I  must 
look  to  it,  as  answerable  for  the  morality  of  the  fauhourgs.  We 
cannot  allow  this  brawling  four  hours  afler  curfew — we  cannot 
allow  it." 

"  If  you  had  come  two  minutes  later,"  said  Blacquart,  as  he  forced 
himself  from  his  tormentors,  "vou  would  have  seen  me  a  — " 

Under  what  guise  the  Garde  Bourgeois  would  have  seen  Jean 
Blacquart,  was  never  made  known  to  him.  A  back-handed  blow 
from  Theria  overturned  the  Gascon  into  the  corner  of  the  room, 
from  whence  he  did  not  care  to  arise,  not  knowing  what  reception 
might  next  await  him. 

"  M^tre  Picard,"  said  the  host  with  respect/ ad  dressing  the  patrol ; 
"  these  are  learned  clerks— scholars  of  Mazarin,  and  of  Cluny  ;  with 
some  from  the  Hotel  Dieu.  They  seek  the  faubourgs  for  quiet  and 
study." 

'*  I  cannot  help  it.  Master  Poncelet,"  replied  the  Bourgeois ;  "  the 
morality  of  St.  Marcel  requires  the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  superin- 
tendents. Messieurs,  you  must  respect  my  authority,  and  put  out 
all  the  lights  directly." 

"Call  in  your  guard  to  do  it,"  said  Philippe  Glaser ;  "we  are  not 
lackeys." 

"My  guard  is  now  going  round  the  Rue  du  Puits  qui  Parle," 
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replied  the  Boargeois,  "wherein  it  much  evil  congregated.  1  km 
here.     Our  good  King  Louis  is  The  State.     I  am  The  Guard." 

"Thank  you — thank  you,  Maitre  Picard,"  aoid  Theria.  "I 
Teepect  you,  although  you  made  me  a  cap  last  year  of  a  villanous 
fabric,  and  told  me  Uiat  it  was  the  beat  cloth  of  Louvain ;  you  forgot 
I  breathed  my  first  gasp  of  air  in  Brabant.  And  you  are  sure  that 
the  guard  cannot  put  out  our  lights?  " 

"I  have  told  you  they  are  not  near  us,"  said  the  Bourgeois,  o(- 
fended  at  being  obliged  to  repeat  the  intelligence. 

"  Excellent !"  observed  Theria.  "  Philippe,  close  the  door,  and  let 
Alaitre  Picard  take  us  all  into  custody." 

Olazer  immediately  obeyed  the  command  of  their  chairman,  whilst 
the  others  huddled  round  the  luckless  little  Bourgeois,  who  began 
to  feel  remarkably  uncomfortable. 

"  R«Bpite  the  Gascon,  and  hang  Maitre  Picard  in  his  stead,  by  his 
heels,"  said  Theria- 

"I  give  you  all  warning!"  cried  Picard;  "I  give  you  all  warning! 
I  am  a  quartenier,  and  can  punish  you  all.  Keep  your  hands  away  !" 
.  Sainte-Groix,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bourgeois,  had  throivn 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  not  wishing  to  be  recognised  in  his 
military  dress  ;  and  had  retreated  with  Lachauss^  into  a  comer  of 
the  room,  whither  Maitre  Picard  followed  bim  with  an  appealing 
glance,  noting  that  his  appearance  was  somewhat  more  respectable 
than,  that  of  the  scholars. 

.  "  I  tell  you,  you  do  this  at  your  peril,"  screamed  Picard.  "  The 
police  show  no  mercy  to  the  vagabonds  and  mauvais  gargoru  who 
maltreat  an  enlightened  bourgeois." 

"We  thank  you  for  the  hint,"  said  Theria.  "Ho!  met  enfant ; 
in  consideration  of  Maitre  Picard's  enlightenment  we  incline  to  mercy 
and  utility.  Let  us  hang  him  before  the  door,  and  save  our  host's 
candles.  I>a  Reinie  never  thought  of  so  grand  an  illumination  as  an 
enlightened  bourgeois." 

"  Agreed  I "  cned  the  scholars.     "  A  la  lanieme  I  i  la  larUfme  !  " 


Sainte-Craix  aod  hii  creature. 

Tax  cry  had  not  the  terrible  meaning  which  it  carried  a  century 
afterwards,  but  it  was  sufficiently  mischievous  to  ofler  but  little 
relief  to  Maitre  Picard.  In  an  instant  he  was  borne  off  his  legs,  and 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  scholars;  whilst  Philippe  Glazer 
thrust  a  link  into  thefire,  and,  when  it  was  kindled,  preceded  the  pro- 
cession to  the  door.  Some  of  his  companions  dragged  out  a  table 
and  a  chair,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  into  the  street ;  and,  forming  a  kind 
of  scaffold,  they  rapidly  took  down  the  lantern,  and  perched  Maitre 
Picard,  link  in  hand,  upon  its  iron  support,  directly  removing  every 
means  of  escape  from  beneath  him. 

The  poor  little  Bourgeois  was  in  a  lamentable  position.  The  iron- 
work of  the  lamp  was  anything  but  trustworthy ;  and,  albeit  a  man  of 
small  stature,  he  was  heavily  inclined.  With  one  band  he  grasped 
his  unenviable  seat,  and  with  the  other  he  sustained  the  link,  not 
daring  to  put  it  out,  for  fear  of  some  new  infliction  that  his  tormen- 
tors might  invent. 

"Salut!  Maitre  Picard/'  cried  Theria,  doffing  his  bonnet.    "  Who 
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srreated  Jean  Sauval,  at  the  Sorbonne,  for  taking  the  doak  iVom 
Bussi-Rabuten  on  the  Pont  Neuf?  " 

"  Filom  !  "  cried  the  Bourgeois. 

"  Who  pointed  out  to  the  watch,  where  Fran^oia  de  Cbanvalon, 
the  archbishop,  went,  inatead  of  to  Nutre  Dame?      Saba,  Bour- 
geoia  1 "  cried  Philippe  Olaier,  with  another  pretended  obeicance. 
r  And  then  the  tnoUrs  joined  their  hands,  and  performed  a  wild 
dance  around  him. 

"  Stay  awhile,  stay  awhile ! "  exclaimed  Maitre  Picard.  "  Now 
yon  shall  see  what  I  can  do.  Here  comes  the  Ouet  Royal.  Aux 
tioIeur$  I  aux  voleitTt  /  !  " 

The  little  man  was  right.  From  his  elevated  position  he  had  seen 
the  guard  with  their  lights  turning  round  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Mouffetard,  and  he  now  hailed  them  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs, 
kicking  his  len  in  nervous  anxiety  until  one  of  his  shoes  fell  oC 
upon  Qlaaer's  head,  who  directly  returned  it,  flinging  it  at  the  little, 
man  with  a  force  that  almost  upset  him  from  his  treacherous 
poution. 

The  scholars  instantly  took  the  alarm,  (for  aome  of  the  mounted 
guard  were  riding  down  the  street^  and  ned  in  all  directions,  along 
the  narrow  and  dark  outlets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel.  Lachauss^, 
who,  with  Sainte-Croix,  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  aeiied  the 
officer  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  into  the  house. 

"  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  found  here,  monsieur,"  he  said  ;  ■'  fol- 
low me — we  can  get  off  by  the  Bievre." 

He  closed  the  door  after  them,  and  telling  the  host  not  to  admit 
the  guard,  but  let  them  break  in  if  they  chose,  passed  through  the 
room  lately  occupied  by  the  scholars,  and,  throwing  open  the  win- 
dow, stepped  out  upon  the  bank  of  the  Bievre — a  small  stream  run- 
ning from  the  south,  which  Sows  into  the  Seine  a  little  above  the 
present  Pont  d'Aasterlitz  by  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  was  now 
swollen  with  the  rains,  and  was  rushing  angrily  by  the  narrow  path, 
along  which  Lachaassee  led  the  way,  having  once  more  closed  the 
.    window. 

They  crept  along,  clinging  like  bats  to  the  walls  of  the  houses 
that  bordered  the  stream,  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  it  every  minute, 
until  Lachauss^  stopped  at  a  Rmall  gate,  to  which  he  applied  a 
pass-key.  It  opened,  and  Sainte-Croix  found  himself  in  an  outer  after- 
court  of  the  Gobelins.  This  they  crossed,  and  were  immediately 
wards  in  one  of  the  apartments  apportioned  to  the  superintendents. 

Lachausa^  rakeil  together  some  embers  on  the  hearth,  which  he 
aoon  blew  into  «  flame,  and  then  lighted  a  lamp ;  whilst  Sainte-Croix 
once  more  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  took  hie  place  on  one  of  the  settles. 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  once  more  housed.  Your  night's 
adventure  is  so  far  to  be  considered  fortunate,  as  I  might  have  looked 
for  you  long  enough  here,  it  seems." 

"The  purse  of  the  Marquis  wanted  replenishing,"  replied  La- 
cihaussee  in  an  easy  tone.  "  You  did  not  let  me  know  you  were 
coming,  or  I  might  have  stayed  at  home." 

••I  am  chilled  and  weaned,"  said  Sainte-Croix;  "have  you  no 
wine  i" 

"  Better  than  ever  paid  duty  in  the  city,"  said  Lachaussee,  pro- 
ducing a  bottle  from  a  closet.  "  They  watch  the  town,  but  forget 
the  river." 
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"  That  ii  right  good  Burgundy,"  obserred  Sainte-Crtnx,  aa  he 
tasted  it. 

"The  best  that  the  vineyarda  of  Auxerre  can  produce.  One  need) 
it  in  auch  a  diamat  outskirt.  Heaven  knows!" 

"  Your  poaition  might  be  worae." 

"Itmightbe  much  better,"  returned  Lachauss^e  careleaaly.  "I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  I  spoke  to  die  Marquis  about  entering  hia 
aervice,  for  I  am  somewhat  weary  of  the  faubourgs ;  and  he  referred 
me  b>  you.    You  do  not  want  a  coaracter,  I  presume,  or  a  reference  f" 

He  gave  out  these  words  full  of  meaning,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Sainte-Croix  as  he  uttered  them. 

"  Vou  will  remain  here  during  my  pleasure,"  replied  tbe  other, 
refilling  his  glass. 

"And  suppose  it  wearies  me?  " 

"I  shall  tell  you  a  story  to  amuse  you  and  beguile  the  time," 
Gaudin  answered.  "  But  possibly  you  know  it :  it  relates  to  an 
event  that  occurred  some  three  years  back  at  Milan." 

Lachaussee  was  pouring  out  aome  wine  for  himself.  He  placed 
the  cup  down  on  the  table,  and  regarded  Saipte-Croix  with  a  look 
of  mingled  fear  and  miatrust.  Gauain  cast  his  eye  round,  and,  per- 
ceiving that  tbe  attention  of  the  other  was  arrested,  continued  ; 

"  There  were  two  soldiers  staying  at  the  Croce  Btanca :  one  waa 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  the  other  a  ren^;ade  who  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Fronde,  with  the  Prince  de  Conde  ;  went  with  him 
into  Spain  to  take  up  arms  against  his  own  country,  and  then,  when 
the  chances  turned,  deserted  again  and  joined  the  French  army.  He 
must  have  been  a  double  knave.  What  think  you  f  " 
■  Lachauasee  gave  no  answer.  He  moved  his  lips  in  reply,  but  no 
sound  escaped  them. 

"The  resources  of  these  two  were  nearly  exhausted,"  resumed 
^inte-Croix ;  "  for  they  led  a  gallant  life,  when  a  French  nobleman, 
rich  and  young,  arrived  at  Milan.  He  was  courted,  fgted,  in  all 
circles ;  and  he  became  introduced  to  the  officer  and  his  companion. 
They  marked  him  for  their  prey ;  and  one  night,  at  the  gaming- 
table, carried  off  a  large  sum  of  money,  offering  the  noble  his  revenge 
on  the  following  evening  at  the  Croce  Bianca.  He  embraced  Uie 
chance,  and  came  alone:  fortune  once  more  patroniied  him,  and 
he  gained  back,  not  merely  what  he  bad  lost,  but  every  sou  the  others 
possessed  in  the  world. 

/"  There  was  a  grand  festival  that  evening  given  by  one  of  the 
Borromeo  family,  and  the  officer  departed  to  it,  leaving  the  renegade 
and  the  nobleman  still  playing.  In  the  middle  of  the  fete,  a  mask 
approached  the  officer  and  slipped  a  letter  into  his  hand,  immediately 
quitting  the  assembly." 

Saii^^roix  took  a  small  pouncet-box  tram  hia  breast,  and  opened 
it.     He  then  unfolded  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  continued : 

"  It  read  as  follows :  '  Exili's  potion  has  done  its  work.  I  have 
started  with  everything  to  the  frontier.  Do  not  return  to  the  Croce 
Bianca  until  after  day-break.'  The  officer  followed  the  advice ;  and, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  inn,  the  noble  bad  been  found  dead  in  the 
room  ;  with  an  empty  phial  of  the  terrible  '  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  de 
Barri,''  clutched  in  his  hand.    He  was  presumed  to  have  committed 

*  Tbe  "Manna  of  Saint  Nicholai  it  Barri"  vu  the  nune  under  which  tha 
Agiia  To/ana  wu  vended  iilmoit  publicly.  * 
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■nicide,  and  the  crime  woa,  in  tven^-fonr  hours,  hidden  by  the 
^a*e.  The  officer  soon  afterwards  left  Milan,  and  joined  the  oth«r 
in  Paris.  His  name  was  Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croiz ;  the  renegade,  and 
real  murderer,  was  called  Lachauss^," 

"Wliatisthense  of  thus  recalling  all  that  has  long  past?"  said  La. 
chansaee,  who,  during  Oaudin's  Story,  had  recover^  his  composure. 
"  The  same  Uow  that  strikes  one,  must  hurl  the  other  as  well  to 
damnation.  Exili,  who  is  known  to  be  in  Paris,  could  crush  us 
both." 

"  Exili  has  been  this  night  convCTed  to  the  Bastille  by  a  lellre  de 
cachet,"  replied  Sainte-Croix ;  "and  this  small  piece  of  writing  is 
ennugh  to  send  you  to  join  him.  Yoi^were  grumbling  at  your  posi- 
tion :  a  subterranean  cell  in  St.  Antoine  is  less  pleasant  than  this 
room  at  the  Gobelins." 

"  I  am  as  much  at  your  disposal  as  at  your  mercy >"  returned  La* 
chaussee,  swallowing  down  a  large  draught  of  wine,  "  What  next 
do  you  require  of  me  ? " 

"  No  rery  unpleasant  task,"  said  Sainte-Groix.  "  It  regards  a 
woman,  young,  and  fair  enough,  in  all  conscience.  She  baa  been 
working  here,  it  seems,  until  a  very  short  period  since.  Have  you 
the  name  of  Louise  Oanthier  amongst  the  artists  of  your  ateliert  r  " 

"  Surely,"  replied  Lachsussee,  "  a  haughty  minx  enough.  She 
left  a  day  or  two  bock,  displeased  with  my  attention  ;  at  least,  she 
sud  so.     I  know  not  where  she  is  gone." 

A  spasm  crossed  the  features  of  Sain te- Croix  during  this  speech 
of  the  superintendent,  as  he  eyed  him  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, amounting  to  disgust :  but  this  passed,  and  he  continued  : — 

"  I  can  tell  you :  she  is  staying  at  tne  boat-mill  l>elow  the  Pont 
Xotre  Dame.  Vou  must  go  to-morrow  and  ascertain  if  she  is  still 
there.  In  the  event  of  nnding  her,  contrive  so  that  she  may  be 
under  your  control ;  place  her  in  some  situation  where  she  can 
never  see  me,  or  follow  me,  again.     Do  yon  understand  f" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Lachauss^;  "though  mine  would  not  be 
the  advice  she  would  the  soonest  follow." 

And  then  he  added,  as  he  r^arded  Satnte-Croix  with  a  piercing 
look:— 

"  You  have  sent  Exili  to  the  Bastille.     He  might  have  aided  us." 

"  No  more  I"  cried  Sainte-Croix,  as  he  perceived  the  meaning  of 
the  other,  "  No  more  I  I  must  be  freed  from  her  annoyance.  Other 
prospects  are  opening  to  me,  which  her  presence  would  cloud  and 
destroy — but  remember,  you  will  be  held  answerable  for  the  slight- 
e>!t  injury  that  may  aflect  her.  If  yuu  want  money,  you  have  only 
to  apply  to  me  for  it;  but,  by  Heaven  1  if  every  sou  of  what  you 
draw  is  not  appropriated  to  her  sole  use,  your  life  shall  answer  for 
it.     Am  I  understood  f" 

"  You  mav  count  upon  me,"  answered  Lachaussee.  "  She  shall 
never  trouble  you  more.  I  believe  the  girl  is  entirely  destitute. 
Perhaps  she  may  look  upon  me  with  more  favour  when  she  finds 
bow  utterly  dependent  she  will  be  upon  my  liberality." 

"  I  shall  not  return  to  the  Roe  des  Bemardins  to-night,"  said 
Sainte-Croix.  "  You  must  accommodate  me  here,  and  ta.morraw 
we  will  leave  together  on  our  separate  misaions." 

There  was  a  small  apartment  opening  IVom  the  chamber  wherein 
this  cOTiversatian  had  taken  place,  to  which  Lachauss^  conducted 
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bii  compttoiot).  In  the  corner  vu  a  truckle-bed,  without  furniture. 
QBudin  threw  his  cloak  upon  it;  and  ordering  the  other  to  briuft 
in  the  embers  from  the  fire-place,  and  place  tbero  upon  the  hearth, 
closed  the  door  ««  the  task  was  finished,  and  prepared  to  retire  to 
rest.  He  merely  took  off  bis  upper  garments,  and  then  lay  care- 
lessly down  upon  the  rude  couch,  placing  bis  sword  and  pistols 
within  his  grasp,  upon  a  chair  bv  the  side.  He  heard  the  steps  of 
LachauBsee  retiring,  and  then  oil  was  still  as  the  grave.  The  cold 
air  of  the  room  rushed  up  the  chimney,  and  fanned  the  braite  into 
a  light  flame,  which  threw  the  mouldings  of  the  room  in  flitting  and 
grotesque  shadows  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling.  As  slumber  came 
upon  bim,  these  assumed  regular  forms  in  his  fevered  imagination. 
He  fancied  £zili  and  Lachaussee  appeared,  and  were  dragging  bim 
down  into  a  gulph,  when  Louise  Gauthier  stretched  out  her  arm, 
and  they  could  not  pass  her  j  and  then  another  female,  almost 
equally  young  and  beautiful,  with  a  countenance  that  was  ever  be- 
fore him,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  the  rich  apparel  of  a  grand  lady, 
drew  him  away  from  the  rest,  and  told  him  to  escape  with  her. 
He  attempted  to  fly,  but  his  feet  were  riveted  to  the  ground,  and 
the  others  were  already  in  pursuit.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  were  about  to  lay  hands  on  bim  once  more,  when  in  his  agony 
he  awoke,  and,  starting  tip  on  the  bed,  glared  wildly  about  the 
room.  By  the  light  of  the  declining  embers  he  perceived  some  one 
moving  in  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  alarmed  voice  of  a  person  sud- 
denly aroused  from  a  frightful  dream,  he  challenged  the  intruder. 
.  "  It  is  I,  LachauBs^,"  cried  the  superintendent,  for  it  was  he, 
"  I — I  came  to  see  what  you  wanted.  You  have  been  moaning  bit- 
terly in  your  sleep  ;  I  knew  not  what  might  happen  to  you." 

"  It  was  nothing,"  returned  Gaudin.  "  I  have  drunk  deeply  this 
evening,  and  my  sleep  is  fevered  and  troubled.  Get  you  to-bed 
yourself,  and  do  not  enter  this  room  again,  except  I  summon  you." 

Lachaussee  departed  without  a  word ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Sainte-Croix  moved  the  bed  from  the  wall,  and  placed  its  foot 
against  the  door :  be  then  once  more  lay  down,  but  not  for  sleep. 
Every  night-noise  caused  him  to  start  up  and  listen  anxiously  for 
some  minutes,  in  the  apprehension  that  the  treachery  of  Lachaus- 
see might  once  more  brins  him  to  the  room. 

Daylight  came  slowly  through  the  window,  and  the  sound  of  the 
early  artisans  assembbng  in  the  court-yards  for  their  work  was 
heard  below,  when  he  at  last  sank  into  a  deep  and  unbroken 
morning  slumber. 

CHAPTEB  VI. 


Thbkb  was  plenty  to  occupy  the  gossips  the  morning  after  the 
events  of  the  preceding  chapters,  in  the  good  city  of  Paris.  The 
capture  of  Exili,  with  all  the  additions  and  exaggerations  that  word 
of  mouth  could  promulgate,  formed  the  only  topic  of  conversation ; 
nothing  else  was  canvassed  by  the  little  knots  of  idlers  who  col- 
lected at  the  comers  of  the  Pont  Neuf  and  on  the  quays. 

There  were  few  newspapers  then  to  spread  their  simultaneoua 
intelligence  over  the  city.     The  first  important  journal,  established 
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undsr  the  aaspices  of  Colbert,  u  yet  appealed  to  a  verj'  limited 
nnmber  of  the  citiiens  beyond  tbe  sdentinc,  and  those  interested  in 
manu&ctiiring  and  commercial  improvements.  There  was  a  weekly 
paper,  to  be  sure,  from  which  the  eager  populace  might  have  gained 
aome  news,  had  the  occarrences  come  within  the  range  of  its  time 
of  publication  ;  and  the  subject  would  have  been  dilated  upon  with 
especial  care,  for  its  originator  was  a  physician.  Le  Docteur  Re- 
naudot  had  found,  as  the  medical  men  of  the  present  day  are  aware, 
that  a  knowledge  of  tbe  current  events  of  the  time  was  thought  as 
much  of  in  a  physician,  by  bis  patients,  as  a  knowledge  of  his 
iNYifeanon  ;  and  so  be  cultivated  its  acquisition  to  his  great  profit. 
But  when  a  healthy  teeson  come,  and  he  had  less  to  do  and  talk 
about,  it  struck  him  that  some  advantage  might  accrue  from  distri- 
buting his  news  generally,  in  a  printed  form.  He  did  so ;  the  plan 
succeeded;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  the  origin  of  the  French 
press  to  be  traced. 

Bat  all  news  connected  with  assaults  and  oSences  found  a  loqua- 
cious Mercury  in  every  member  of  the  Oarde  Bourgeois,  Not  one 
who  had  assisted,  on  the  antecedent  eveningj  at  the  capture  of  £xili 
omitted  to  take  all  the  credit  to  himself,  as  he  babbled  to  a  crowd  of 
gasping  auditors  from  his  shop-window.  Maitre  Ficsrd,  who  had 
arrived,  boiling  over  with  indignation,  at  the  office  of  the  Pr^vot  in  the 
Ch&telet,  found  even  his  complaint  against  the  scholars  overlooked, 
in  the  more  important  excitemenL  The  expotition  of  the  horrible 
means,  so  long  suspected,  by  which  the  Italian  gained  his  living, 
and  the  strange  death  of  the  Chevalier  du  Ouet  by  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  absorbed  all  other  attention. 

And  well  indeed  it  might.  The  frightful  effects  of  the  "  Acquetta 
di  Napoli,"  to  which  rumour  had  assigned  the  power  of  causing 
death  at  any  determinate  period,  after  weeks,  months,  or  even  years 
of  atrophy  and  wasting  agony, — this  terrible  fluid,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, colourless, — so  facile  in  its  administration,  and  so  impossible  to 
be  detected,  had  been  for  half  a  century  the  dread  of  southern  Eu- 
rope. Once  administered,  there  was  no  hope  for  tbe  sufferer,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  antidotes,  the  secret  of  which  appeared  to  rest  with 
the  poisoners  alone.  A  certain  indescribable  change  crept  on  ;  a 
nameless  feeling  of  indisposition,  as  the  powers  of  life  gradually 
Bsnk  beneath  the  influence  of  its  venom,  but  one  that  offered  no 
clue  whereby  the  most  perceptive  physician  could  ascertain  the  seat 
of  evil,  or  the  principiil  organ  affected.  Then  came  anxiety  and 
weariness ;  the  spirits  broke  down,  hope  departed,  and  a  constant 
gnawing  pain,  that  appeared  to  run  in  liquid  torment  through  all 
the  arleries  o(  the  body,  passing  even  by  the  capillaries,  to  bring 
fresh  pain  and  poisoned  vital  fluid  to  the  heart,  left  the  helpless 
victim  without  ease  or  slumber ;  and,  as  time  advanced  in  misery 
and  anguish  that  evaded  every  remedy,  so  did  the  poison  fasten 
itself  deeper  and  deadlier  on  the  system,  until  the  last  stage  of  its 
effects  arrived,  and  life  departed  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  describe. 

Respecting  this  fearful  scourge  little  technical  information  that  is 
leiY  can  be  relied  upon.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  preparation  of 
arsenic;  and,  if  tlus  be  true,  the  ignorance  of  the  age  might  have 
allowed  the  deadly  metal  to  pass  undetected  by  analysis:  but,  aa 
we  have  before  stated,  toxicology  is  now  more  certain  in  its  re- 
tearches  afler  hidden  poison,  and  in  this  deadly  drug  especially. 
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The  merut-trace  of  it,  in  whatever  form  it  mi;  be  administered, 
even  to  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  aObrding  no  more  attributea  than  pure 
wftter  for  an^yais,  can  be  reduced  to  its  mineral  state.  The  grave 
itself  refuuB  to  conceal  the  crime;  and  the  poiion  has  the  remark- 
able proper^  of  embalming  the  body,  as  it  were,  and  by  its  anti- 
septic virtue  giving  hack  the  vital  organs  to  the  light  of  day, 
should  exhumation  be  required,  in  such  a  state  as  to  place  all 
matter  of  detecting  its  presence  beyond  the  sUghtest  doubt,  even  in 
the  quantity  of  the  most  minute  atom. 

It  was  about  the  shop  of  Mattre  Olazer,  the  apothecary,  in  the 
Place  Maubert,  at  the  river  boundary  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  that 
the  principal  collection  of  gossippera  clustered  all  day  long.  He 
had  acquired  some  renown  in  Paris  for  compounding  and  vending 
antidotes  to  the  dreaded  poisons ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  his  un- 
happy assistant,  Fanurge,  as  he  was  nicknamed  bv  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  apothecary, — albeit  his  real  name  was  Martin, — was  the 
subject  of  all  his  experiments.  Panurge  was  a  tall,  spare  creature, 
whose    skeleton   appeared  to  be   composed  of  nothing  but  large 

{'oints,  and  chiefly  resembled  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in 
leing  a  wonderful  coward,  as  well  as  boaster;  and  herein  he  closely 
assimilated  in  bis  nature  to  the  Gascon  scholar,  Blacquart  And 
when  the  latter  sometimes  accompanied  his  roaster's  son,  Philippe 
Olaser,  to  the  house,  these  two  would  outlie  one  another  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  until  they  had  well-nigh  quarrelled  and  fought,  but 
for  very  cowardice. 

On  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  events  of  the  last  chapter, 
Maitre  Olazer  was  holding  forth  to  a  crowd  of  anxious  auditors, 
even  until  after  dark  ;  whilst  his  man  was  busied  in  distilling  some 
water  of  rare  merit  in  all  diseases.  His  shop  had  never  held  a  larger 
meeting.  It  was  known  by  the  sign  "  Au  BanUtk  ;"  and  had  the 
"  efljgies  "  of  that  fabulous  serpent  painted  over  the  door,  done  from 
the  book  of  Ambrose  Pare,  which  formed  his  entire  medical  library. 

"  Look  you,  Maitre  Glazer,"  said  a  bystander ;  "  though  Exili  be 
taken,  we  are  none  of  us  yet  sure  of  our  lives.  For  are  there  not 
devil's  drinks  of  Italy  that  will  kill  at  any  certain  and  definite  time  ?" 

"Theopbrastus  thus  answers  that  question,"  replied  Glazer,  giving 
his  authority  first,  that  his  statement  might  have  more  weight.  "  Of 
poisons  some  more  speedily  perform  their  parts,  others  more  slowly ; 
yet  you  may  find  no  such  as  will  kill  in  set  limits  of  time.  And 
when  one  hath  lingered  long,  then  bath  he  been  fed  little  by  little, 
and  ao  tenderly  nursed,  ss  it  were,  into  his  grave." 

"  I  have  felt  ill  long,"  said  a  portly  bourgeois.  "  Pray  heaven  I 
am  not  fed  with  poison  in  such  manner!     How  may  I  avoid  it?" 

"By  ceasing  to  est,  Michel,"  replied  Maitre  Olazer.  "  Yet  there 
are  other  methods  of  killing,  which  no  man  may  combat  but  with 
antidotes  on  their  effects  being  known.  Pope  Clement,  the  seventh 
of  that  name,  and  uncle  to  the  mother  of  one  of  our  kings,  was  p(M- 
Boned  by  the  fume  of  a  medicated  torch'  carried  before  him,  and  died 
thereof;  and  Mathiolus  tells  us,  that  there  were  two  mountebanks 
in  the  market-place  of  Sienna,  the  one  of  which,  but  smelling  to  a 
poisoned  gillyflower  given  him  by  the  other,  presently  fell  down 
dead." 

"  And  a  certsin  man  not  long  ago,"  said  Panurge,  "  when  he  had 
put  his  nose  and  smelled  a  tittle  unto  a  pomander  which  was  secretly 
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p<MBonetI,  did  preaentJj  Bwell  bo  that  he  almost  filled  the  room,  and 
would  have  died,  but  I  gave  him  an  antidote.  Then  he  Bhrunk 
npidlj,  and  went  on  hia  way  healed." 

There  wai  an  ezpreasion  of  diabelief  amon^  the  crowd,  and  a 
voune  artiaan  laughed  aloud  deriaively ;  at  which  Panurge  inquired 
Dravely  "  Who  it  was  ?  " 

But  when  the  artiaan  aaid  it  wsa  himaelf,  the  ire  of  Panurge  re- 
laxed; and  be  aaid,  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  he  should  have  taken 
up  the  affront  warmly.  And  then,  on  a  reproving  sign  from  Ma!tre 
Glaeer,  he  continued  hie  work. 

The  evening  soon  warned  the  latt  of  the  talkera  home,  after  Maitre 
Glazer  had  held  forth  for  aome  time  longer  on  bis  favourite  theme. 
When  the  latest  idler  had  departed,  Panurge  closed  the  ahop,  and 
they  retired  into  the  smalt  apartment  behind  for  supper. 

The  ahop  was  at  the  corner  of  the  porU-cockire  leading  to  the 
Gourt-jardj  and  one  window  looked  upon  the  paasage,  ao  that  every- 
'body  who  passed  to  the  other  Bpartmenti  of  the  houte  could  be  seen. 
The  meal  was  soon  arranged  by  the  ctmcierge  of  the  establishment 
— for  Maitre  Olaser  was  a  widower — and  he  aat  down  with  his  a»- 
aistant  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Has  my  boy  come  back?"  aaked  the  apothecary,  as  they  took 
their  places. 

"  I  have  not  Been  him,"  replied  Panurge.  "  His  neighbour  Theria, 
the  Brabantian,  is  at  home  thongb,  for  there  is  a  light  in  hia  window 
high  up." 

"  They  are  great  frienda  of  Phitippe's,"  said  MaStre  Glaaer  ;  ■'  both 
Tberia  and  his  wife — a  modest,  well-favoured  body." 

"Mire  Jobert  aays  it  is  not  Ms  wife,"  replied  the  aasistant;  "but 
merely  a  grisette  of  the  city.     Oh,  the  corrupt  state  of  Pane  I" 

"  She  is  outwardly  well-behaved,  and  of  mild  manners,"  returned 
the  apothecary  ;  "  and  we  wieh  to  know  no  further.  There  is  more 
vice  at  court  than  in  that  maatarde,  which  ia  approved  of  by  the 

"  Theria  doee  not  like  her  to  see  much  of  me,"  said  Panurge,  con- 
ceitedly emoothing  three  or  four  hairs  that  atraggled  about  his  cfaio, 
where  his  beard  ought  to  have  been. 

"  Why  not — for  fear  you  should  frighten  her?" 

"  Frighten  her  !  by  the  mass,  it  is  far  otherwise,"  answered  the 
aagietant.  "  There  are  not  many  gallants  in  Paris  who  have  been 
ao  favoured  as  myself,  or  can  show  such  a  leg." 

He  stretched  out  the  bony  limb,  and  waa  gazing  at  it  in  admira- 
tion, when  the  attention  of  the  apothecary  waa  drawn  off  from  aome 
sharp  reply  he  was  about  to  make  to  Panurge'a  vanity,  by  a  hurried 
tap  at  the  door — a  side  one  leading  into  the  court.  The  rhapsodies 
of  Panurge  were  stopped  short,  and  he  rose  to  let  in  the  supposed 
patient — for  there  was  small  chance  of  its  being  any  one  else  at  that 

As  he  opened  the  door,  a  female  entered  hurriedly,  and  ttirew  off 
a  common  cloak— .one  such  as  those  worn  in  winter  by  ihe  sisters  of 
the  hospitals.  She  was  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  in  reality 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  but  her  countenance  bore  an  expreasion  of 
girlish  simplicity  and  freshness  which  rather  belonged  to  nineteen. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  lustrous  ;  her  hair,  dark  chestnut,  arranged  in 
curls,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  on  each  side  of  her 
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white  expHtisive  forehead;  and  her  parted  lipa,  as  she  breathed 
rapidly  from  hurry  or  ttfitation,  di^ctosed  a  row  of  teeth  singularly 
perfect  and  beautil'ul.  One  might  have  looked  long  amidst  the  fair 
dames  of  Paris,  to  have  found  features  similarly  sof^  and  confiding 
in  their  aspect ;  the  nose,  which  was  relroiuti,  alone  giving  an  ex- 
pression— but  a  very  slight  one — of  coquetry-  Her  figure  was 
under  the  middling  sise,  delicate  and  perfect  in  its  contour ;  and,  but 
for  the  mantle  which  she  had  worn  over  her  other  handsome  apparel, 
a  spectator  would  have  wondered  at  seeing  one  so  gentle  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  by  herself  after  dark,  and  during  one  of  the  most 
licentious  epochs  of  French  history.  As  Maitre  GlsECr  recognised 
his  visitor,  ne  rose  and  saluted  ber  respectfully,  with  a  reverence  due 
to  her  rank;  for  it  was  Marie- Marguerite  d'Aubrai,  Marchioness 
of  Brinvilliers. 

"  I  am  paying  vou  a  late  visit  to-night,  Maitre  Glazer,"  tilie  said 
laughingly  ;  "  it  IS  lucky  your  assistant  is  here,  or  we  might  furnish 
scandal  for  our  good  city  of  Paris." 

"  Your  reputation  would  be  safe  with  bo  old  a  man  as  myself, 
madame,"  replied  the  apothecary  ;  "  even  with  your  most  bitter  ene:- 
my-     Is  M.  the  Marquis  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Mattre  Olazer,  I  tbank  you.  As  to  my  enemy,  I 
hope  I  cannot  reckon  even  one." 

"  Keport  is  never  idle  now,  madame ;  but  you  have  little  to  dread ; 
few  have  your  enviable  name." 

The  Marchioness  fised  her  bright  eyes  on  Glazer,  as  the  bowed  in 
reply  to  the  old  man's  speech,  allowing  a  smile  of  great  sweetness  to 
play  over  her  fair  face. 

"Ib  your  son  Philippe  at  home?"  she  continued.  "I  wished  to 
inquire  afler  some  of  our  charges  at  the  HStel  Dieu." 

"I  was  asking  but  just  now.  There  is  a  light  with  his  friend 
Theria." 

"  I  will  go  over  to  his  itage,  and  see,"  replied  the  lady,  *'  We  are 
old  friends,  you  know  ;  he  will  not  mind  my  intrusion." 

She  gathered  the  cloak  once  more  around  her,  and  then,  with  an- 
other silvery  laugh,  nodded  kindly  to  Olaser  and  Panurge,  and 
tripped  across  the  court,  leaving  the  apothecary  and  his  assistant  to 
finisli  their  meal. 

"An  excellent  lady,"  said  Glazer,  as  she  leh;  "good  and  cha- 
ritable. Would  we  had  many  more  in  Paris  like  her  1  And  she  has 
hard  work,  too,  at  the  hospitals  at  present,  as  Philippe  tells  me; 
aome'  evil  demon  seems  to  breathe  a  lingering  sickness  into  her 
patients'  frames  the  minute  she  takes  them  under  her  devoted 
care." 


Panurge  spoke  but  little,  contenting  himself  with  gradually  cles 
ng  everything  digestible  that  was  upon  the  table ;  and  at  last  tl 
heavy  curfew  betMiened  to  Maitre  Glazer  that  his  usual  hour  of  re- 


tiring for  the  night  had  arrived.  The  old  man,  preceded  by  his  assiiU 
ant  with  a  lamp,  made  a  careful  survey  of  his  establishment,  putting 
out  the  remnant  of  iire  in  his  laboratory ;  and  Panurge  prepared  hie 
couch,  which  was  a  species  of  berth  under  the  counter.  From  tbeir 
occupation  they  were  both  startled  by  a  second  knocking  at  the 
door,  hurried  and  violent;  and,  on  challenging  the  new>comer,  a 
voice  withont  inquired,  "if  Pliitippe  had  come  in ?' 
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"  M J  toa  seenaa  in  request  ta-night,"  laid  Gluer.  "  That  shoatd 
be  the  Cherilier  de  Sainte-Croiz'i  voice." 

"  You  are  right,  MbjIKj"  cried  Gaudin  without,  for  it  waa 
he.  "  Do  not  disturb  youridf.  Shall  I  find  your  >on  in  bis  apart- 
nent  ?" 

"  I  cannot  wy,  monsienra  'Madame  de  BrinviUiers  aiked  the  same 
quMtion  but  a  few  minute*  unce." 

"  She  is  here,  then?"  asked  Sainte<Croix  witli  an  eagemeas  that 
betokened  the  Marchioneis  was  chiefly  concerned  in  hii  visit 

"She  crotaed  the  court  just  now,  and  has  scarcely  had  time  to 

"  Enough,  Mutre  Glaaer,"  replied  Sainte-Gtoiz.  "  J  am  sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you.    Good  night  I" 

Without  waiting  for  a  return  of  tbe  salutation,  Gaudin  left  the 
door,  and  hurried  along  the  archway,  towards  the  staircase,  evidently 
impelled  by  do  ordinary  excitement.  He  had  called  that  evening 
upon  Madunede  BrinviUiers,  at  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  das  Cotdeliers, 
to  seek  an  interview  with  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  acquaintance 
made  with  Theria  at  the  Jacobins,  which  since  last  evening  had 
been  rankling  in  bis  heart.  For  some  of  tbe  busy  tongues  of  Paris 
had  long  whispered  of  a  liaitOH  that  passed  the  bounds  of  friendship, 
between  Gaudin  and  the  Marchioness;  nor  were  the  reporb  un- 
founded. Sainte-Croix  was  madly,  deeply  devoted  to  her;  but 
jealous,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  point  which  rendered  every  word  or 
look  that  sbe  bestowed  upon  another  a  source  of  raging  torture  to 
bis  mind.  He  found  the  Marchioness  had  left  word  with  her  fanme- 
de-chambre  that  she  had  gone  to  see  Philippe  Glazer  respecting  her 
hospital  patients,  whom  she  was  sccustomed  to  serve  as  a  lainte 
^Ue;   and,  knowing  that  Theria  occupied  the  same  flat  with  the 

Joung  student,  his  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused.  She  had, 
eyond  doubt,  made  an  appointment  with  him. 

With  his  brain  on  fire,  ne  left  the  hotel ;  and  rapidly  threading 
the  dark  and  wretched  streets  that  led  to  the  Place  Afaubert,  rather 
by  indtinct  than  the  slightest  attention  to  the  localities,  he  reached 
the  porle  cochere  by  the  side  of  Glazer's  shop.  Here  he  gained  the 
information  just  alluded  to,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  floor 
on  which  the  rooms  of  the  scholars  were  placed,  flying  up  the  stairs 
three  and  to\u  at  a  time,  until  he  came  to  the  landing.  There  was 
no  light  in  Olazer's  chamber ;  be  listened,  and  all  was  quiet ;  he  was 
evidently  not  within.  But  from  Theria's  he  thought  he  heard  th« 
murmur  of  voices  proceeding,  mingled  now  and  then  with  light 
laughter  which  he  recognised ;  whose  sound  made  his  blood  boil 
again.  He  seized  the  handle  of  the  tonnelle,  and  pulled  it  violently.  ' 
In  less  than  half  a  minute,  during  which  time  he  was  chafing  up  and 
down  the  landing  like  an  infuriated  animal,  the  summons  was  an- 
sn'ered.  A  small  window  in  the  wall  was  opened,  and  a  female  face 
appeared  at  it — that  of  a  young  and  tolerably  good-looking  woman, 
apparently  ]>e1ong!ng  to  the  class  of  grisettes. 

"  Is  Camille  within  i"  asked  Sainte-Croix,  with  au  assumption  of 
inlimncy  with  Theria. 

An  answer  was  given  in  the  negative. 

"The  Marchioness  of  BrinviUiers  is  here,  I  believe?"  continued 
Gaudin.  And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  added,  "Will  you 
tell  her  sbe  is  wanted  on  most  pressing  business  ?" 
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•  Tfaa  iToman  retirxl,  «n^  eloaed  the  window.  'Iminedifttely  aFUr- 
vard*,  be  heard  footatepa  appnMching ;  the  outer  door  opened,  and- 
Madame  de  BrinTilliera  appeared. 

-  A  stifled  tcream  of  fear  and  turpriie,  jet  lufficiently  intense  to 
show  her  emotion  at  the  presence  of  Gaudm,  broke  from  her  lipa  a> 
■be  recognized  him.  But,  directly,  she  recovered  her  impatsibilitv 
of  features — that  wonderful  calmneia  and  innocent  expreciion  which 
afterward!  was  to  severely  put  to  the  proof  without  being  shalien ; 
and  aaked,  with  apparent  unconcern, 

"  Well,  mondeur,  what  do  you  want  with  me  t" 

"  Marie!"  exclaimed  Qaudin ;  "  let  me  ask  your  business  here,  at  tbil 
hour,  unattended.;  and  in  the  apartment  of  a  scholar  of  the  HStel 
Dieu  ?" 

-  "  You  are  mad,  Salnte-Croix,"  said  the  Marchioness  ;  "  am 
I  to  be  accountable  to  you  for  all  my  actions  P  M.  ThetJa  is  not 
here,  and  I  cnme  to  see  his  wife  on  my  own  affairs." 

"  Liar  I"  crisd  Oandin,  as  he  quivered  with  jealous  rage,  seising 
the  arm  of  the  Marchioness  with  a  clutch  of  iron.  "Theriais  within, 
and  you  came  to  meet  him  only.  You  know  that  woman  is  not  his 
wifei  though  many  there  be  less  constant.  You  would  wean  his  love 
from  her,  and  make  him  cast  her  upon  the  world,  that  you  might  be 
instHlled  as  his  paramour.  You  see,  I  know  all— In  another  moment 
■be  also  aball  be  acquainted  with  everything." 

9ainte-Croix  had  spoken  much  of  this  Upon  mere  chance,  but  it 

S roved  to  be  correct  In  an  instant  the  accustomed  firmness  of  the 
larchioness  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  on 
the  cold  damp  floor  of  the  landing. 

"In  the  name  of  mercy,  leave  this  house,  Oandin  I"  she  exclaimed 
hurriedly.  "  I  have  been  very,  very  wrong.  I  confess  I  ought  lo 
have  been  more  candid.  But  leave  this  house — on  my  bended  knees 
I  implore  it.     I  will  explain  everything." 

"  1  shall  not  stir,  Marie,"  replied  ^inte-Croix ;  and  through  all 
bis  excitement  a  sarcastic  smile  played  upon  his  lip  as  he  saw  the 
trembling  woman  at  his  feet.  "The  tumult  of  this  interview  will 
reach  your  new  favourite's  ears  ;  possibly  the  police  <^  to-morrow 
will  exhibit  strange  prisoners." 

In  an  agony  of  terror  the  Marchioness  clung  to  Sainte-Croix,  and 
sigain  besought  him  to  depart.  But  Gaudin  saw,  as  she  quailed  be. 
fore  his  determined  aspect,  that  be  bad  gained  a  temporary  triumph 
over  her  haughty  disposition ;  and  he  enjoyed  her  distress  in  pro- 
portion as  it  increased. 

"  Gaudin  1"  she  cried ;  "pray,  pray  quit  this  place.  I  will  do  all 
that  you  may  in  future  wish,  so  that  you  will  but  go  away,  I  will 
be  your  abject  slave;  you  shall  spurn  me,  trample  on  me,  crush 
me,  if  you  choose ;  only  leave  the  house." 

"I  am  waiting  for  an  interview  with  M.  Theria,"  Sainte-Croix 
replied  coldly. 

"  You  will  not  depart  I"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  suddenly 
altering  her  tone,  and  springing  up  from  her  position  of  supplication. 
"  Then  but  one  resource  is  left." 

"Where  are  you  about  to  go?"  asked  Sainte-Croix,  as  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Hinder  me  not,"  relumed  AUrie.     "  To  the  river !" 

The  Seine  flowed  but  a  few  steps  from  the  comer  of  the  Place 
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Maabot,  ukI  Sainte-Ciolx  doubted  not  but  that,  in  her  dnp«rat!on 
of  fear  ud  exdtament,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  precipitate  herself 
into  it  from  the  quay — tt  that  time  unguarded  by  wall  or  barrier  of 
any  kind.  He  seised  her  wrist  as  she  was  abput  to  descend,  and 
exclaimed  hurriedly ; 

**  Wherever  you  go,  Marie — I  go  too ;  even  to  perdition  I" 

They  flew  down  the  winding  ataira,  scarcely  knowing  how  they 
progreraed,  Sainte-Croiz  stiU  keeping  hold  of  his  companion.  In  an 
instant  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight,  and  Gaudin's  hand  was 
glowing  like  a  live  coal  from  the  rapid  ftiction  of  the  balusters,  as 
niey  descended  ;  but,  fi-enzied  and  insensible  to  the  pain,  he  saw  or 
thought  of  nothing,  except  the  pale  and  terrified  creature  in  his 
grasp.  As  they  reached  the  end  of  their  headlong  and  impetuous 
course,  Marie  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  whirl  of  tumul- 
tuous passions  that  agitated  her.  The  struggle  had  been  too  in- 
tense ;  her  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sank,  apparently  lifeless,  on 
Aeground. 

l^e  interview  between  Sainte-Croiz  and  Madame  de  Brinvilliers, 
hnrried  as  it  had  been,  was  too  violent  for  the  sound  of  their  alter- 
cation not  to  reach  Theria's  chambers  ■  and  the  frenstied  pair  had 
scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  when  the  student  was  fol- 
lowing them,  accompanied  by  the  terrified  grisette,  who  was  bearing 
m  lighL  He  found  Oaudin  endeavouriDg  to  raise  the  fainting  Mar- 
chioness. Bhe  had  struck  her  ftce,  in  falling,  against  a  projecting 
portion  of  the  staircase,  and  was  bleeding  therefrom ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  Theria  attributed  to  Sainte- 
Croiz.  A  few  hot  and  hurried  words  passed  on  either  side,  and  the 
next  instant  their  swords  were  drawn  and  crossed. 
'  Sainte-Croix,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  a  practised  swords- 
man. But  he  nearly  found  his  match  in  CamiUe  Theria.  The 
students  were,  at  that  time,  most  expert  in  fencing ;  and  Gaudin  was 
somewhat  hardly  driven  by  the  assaults  of  his  antagonist,  who,  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  science,  pressed  on  him,  following  thrust  after 
thrust  BO  rapidly,  tliat  Sainte-Croiz  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive alone  for  some  seconds.  At  length  the  cool  calculation  of 
the  soldier,  unnerved  as  he  had  been  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
minutes,  prevailed  over  the  impetuous  assaults  of  his  adversary. 
He  allowed  Theria  to  spend  his  energy  in  a  series  of  heated  attacks, 
which  be  put  aside  with  practised  skill;  until,  watching  his  mo- 
ment, he  made  a  lunge  and  thrust  his  rapier  completely  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  sword-arm  of  the  student,  whose  weapon  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  it  I"  cried  Camille,  as  he  reeled  back  against  the  pillar  of 
the  staircase ;  and  stretching  out  his  left  hand  he  caught  hold  of  the 
hUt  of  Gaudin's  sword,  preventing  him  from  drawing  it  back  again, 
until,  with  singular  nerve,  he  allowed  the  bright  blade  to  be  retract- 
ed tfarongh  his  quivering  muscle. 

"A  peace,  monsieur;  I  have  itl"he  continued,  smiling  as  he 
watched  the  trickling  dark  stream  that  followed  its  withdrawal. 
"But  you  have  not  crippled  me  beyond  to-night.  Glazer  will  tell 
you  that  the  veins  will  soon  close.  Had  it  been  a  leaping  artery,  the 
case  would  have  been  difTerenL  Clemence,  tie  my  arm  round  with 
your  handkerchief.". 

The  grisette,  who  had  been  frightened  to  death  during  the  con- 
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test,  wM  nov  supporting  the  Btill  Knieleu  Marchioneas,  0«udin 
knelt  down  and  relieved  her  of  her  charge,  and  she  immediately 
bound  up  Theria'a  wound  as  he  had  requeated,  and  then,  at  his  com- 
mand, went  back  to  the  cfaambera  up  stairs  ;  ahe  evidently  lived  in 
complete  aubmiasion  to  what  he  choae  to  order. 

"  So  ! "  said  Camille,  "  that  is  past.  We  have  met  again  in  an  odd 
fashion,  Captain  de  Sainte-Croix." 

As  he  was  speaking,  Marie  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around. 
But,  the  instant  she  saw  the  two  rivala,  she  shuddered  convulsively, 
and  again  relapsed  into  insenEibility. 

"  She  is  a  clever  actreas,"  continued  Camille,  smiling ;  "  they  will 
tell  you  BO  at  Veraaillea." 

"We  have  each  been  duped."  answered  Gaudin,  somewhat  struck 
at  the  cool  manner  in  which  Theria  appeared  to  take  everything ; 
"she  has  been  playing  a  deep  double  game  with  us." 

"She  will  play  one  no  longer  aa  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You  are 
welcome  to  all  her  affections ;  and  I  shall  rank  you  as  one  of  my  heit- 
friends  for  your  visit  this  evening." 

"Let  me  ask  one  thing,"  said  Gaudin.  "  For  her  sake  this  ren. 
<»)ntre  must  be  kept  between  ourselves." 

"You  have  my  honour  that  it  shall,"  answered  Theria,  "if  you 
think  such  an  article  good  security." 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  their  intentions,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  preserve  the  secrecy.  For  Glazer's  man,  Panurge, 
hearing  the  struggle  in  the  court,  had  thought  it  by  far  the  beat  pun 
to  call  in  the  guard  instead  of  going  himself  to  see  what  it  was;  and 
opening  the  window  of  the  shop,  looking  on  to  the  street,  bad 
bawled  so  lustily  that  a  detachment  of  the  Guet  Royal  was  soon 
Bummoned,  and  by  his  directions  now  entered  the  court-yard,  open 
the  assurance  that  a  woman  was  being  murdered. 

They  advanced  at  once  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  Theria, 
Gaudin,  and  Alarie  were  stationed ;  their  bright  cressets  shedding 
a  vivid  light  over  everv  part  of  the  interior.  Some  young  men,  who 
had  come  up  with  the  guard,  as  they  were  returning  from  their 
orgies,  pressed  forward  with  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tlie 
tumult. 

But  from  one  of  them  a  fearful  cry  of  surprise  was  heard  as  he 
recognized  the  persons  before  him.  Sainte-Croix  raised  his  eyes, 
and  found  that  he  was  standing  face  to  face  with  Antoine,  Morquia 
de  Brinvilliers  ! 
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I  BAPPBNBD  to  find  myself  at  Bayonne  for  a  few  days  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  the  Basane  Provinces  bv  the  treaty  of 
Bergara,  when  thoae  of  the  Pretender's  partiaaiu  who  had  not  ad- 
herM  to  the  treaty  were  taking  refu^  in  France.  Crowds  of  them 
were  daily  arriving,  some  few  having  resources  of  their  own,  but 
the  majonty,  both  of  officers  and  men,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
French  government  for  food  and  shelter.  For  gome  time  the  usually 
qniet  streets  of  Bayonne  presented  a  bustling  and  lively  scene, 
thronged  as  they  were  with  Spaniards  in  every  variety  of  costume. 
Most  of  the  refugees  had  no  plain  clothes,  and,  not  having  money 
to  buy  them,  they  continued  to  wear  their  uniforms.  It  wag  a  per- 
fect carnival :  the  promenades  were  filled  from  morning  till  night 
with  hundreds  of  officers  of  all  arms  and  grades,  hussars,  lancers, 
dragoons,  infantry,  artillery  i  and  many  others  in  the  nondescript 
but  picturesque  garb  of  the  various  guerilla  corps  and  free  compan- 
ions, partaking  in  appearance,  and  probably  in  fact,  more  of  the 
bandit  than  the  soldier.  Tfae  private  soldiers  had  barracks  provided 
for  them  outside  the  town ;  those  who  had  brought  horses  with  them 
being  quartered  about  a  mile  off,  in  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  castle 
of  Marac,  Thve  latter  were  numerous ;  and  for  some  time  a  train 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  horses  and  mules  passed  through 
Bayonne  every  afternoon,  on  their  way  to  water,  mounted  by  the 
men  who  bad  the  care  of  them,  escorted  by  a  few  French  infantry 
soldiers,  A  strange  set  of  tatterdemalions  the  riders  were,  consist- 
ing of  natives  of  every  province  of  Spain,  some  Portuguese  Miguel- 
iCes,  a  few  Italians,  Poles,  and  deserters  from  the  English  Legion. 
In  spiteoftheir  unprosperous  circumstances,  they  did  not  seem  very 
muca  cast  down,  but  used  to  joke  and  laugh  with  each  other  as  they 
rode  through  the  streets,  and  sing  their  Ri  que  te,  and  other  soldiers' 
ditties  ;  carrying  on  pretty  much  as  if  they  had  been  on  one  of  their 
hurried  disorderly  marches  through  their  own  mountains. 

I  saw  several  of  the  Carlist  leaders  and  persons  of  note  at  Ba- 
yonne; although  most  of  the  superior  officers,  having  some  means, 
onljr  remained  there  a  day  or  two,  aDd  hastened  to  get  into  the  in- 
terior, away'  from  the  herd  of  fugitives.  The  Arceaux  du  Port 
Neuf,  a  covered  walk  near  the  river,  lined  with  shops,  and  lighted 
at  night,  was  the  best  place  to  see  them,  for  there  happened  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  rain  at  that  time ;  and,  as  a  Spaniard  cannot  do  without 
his  paato,  or  afternoon  lounge,  thev  used  to  congregate  there  in  ^eat 


good  deal  of  rain  at  that  time ;  and,  as  a  Spaniard  cannot  do  without 
his  paato,  or  afternoon  lounge,  thev  used  to  congregate  there  in  ^eat 
numbers,  Villareal,  who  for  a  long  period  commanded  the  Pre- 
tender's armies,  I  saw  more  than  once, — a  soldierly- looking  man  of 
middle  age,  dressed  in  plain  dark  clothes,  and  wearing  no  decora- 
tion, although  most  of  the  Carlists  used  to  display  at  their  button- 
holes bunches  of  ribbon  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  Don  Carlos 
made  liberal  use  of  this  mode  of  recompensing  his  adherents.  It 
cost  him  nothing,  and  for  a  Ume  gratifiea  them ;  although,  at  last. 
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deconUons  became  bo  common  in  his  camp,  that  the  difGculty  wu 
to  And  a  man  who  had  not  got  snyi 

The  fiimoua  Gomez  was  sevetsl  weeks  at  Bayonne.  He  had  a 
remarkably  fine  Andalusian  stallion  with  him,  one  of  those  which 
he  had  brought  away  from  COTdora  on  Ms  c«Iebmted  expedition 
to  the  South.  The  Cura  Merino,  that  veteran  champion  of  absolut- 
ism, had  also  two  or  three  very  fine  horses.  He  waa  stopping  at 
the  Hdtel  SL  Etienne,  and  used  to  walk  about  in  a  suit  of  rutty 
black,  with  a  shabby  old  hat,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  jingling 
Spurs.  He  was  much  worn  and  weatherbeaten,  but  erect  and  wiry. 
Mid  looked  as  if  ha  had  still  half  a  doien  campaigns  in  him.  In* 
action,  however,  has  been  more  fatal  to  him  than  campaigning 
would  probably  have  been,  and  ha  has  since  died  at  the  residence 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  Froich  authoriUes.  When  at 
Bayonne,  he  was  as  savage  as  a  baited  bull  at  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  war.  A  Spaniard  whom  I  knew  there,  and  who  had  served 
with  Merino  against  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but  had 
been  opposed  to  him  in  1833,  and  again  In  the  Carlist  •trnggl^ 
went  up  to  the  Cura  one  day,  as  he  was  ooming  out  of  his  hStel, 
and  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  manner. 
"  Buenoi  diat,  Don  Geronimo,"  said  he- 
Old  Merino  remembered  him  immediately,  although  he  had 
probably  not  seen  him  for  nearly  twenty  yean.  He  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  from  under  his  ^aggy  gny  eyebrows,  as 
though  he  would  willingly  have  knifed  him ;  and  then,  with  ^c 
somewhat  imcourteous  and  unpriestly  ejaculation  of  "  Faga  V, 
a  lot  infiernet!"  turned  his  back  upon  his  former  comrade,  and 
walked  away. 

There  was  another  nice  specimen  of  the  priesthood  there  in  the 
shape  of  Don  Joan  Echevarria,  who  had  been  the  confessor  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  who,  when  he  saw  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  frontier,  at  Vera,  with  a  few  companies  of  the 
Fifth  Navarrese  battalion,  and  robbed  and  ill-treated  all  the  de- 
fenceless fugitives  (especially  the  women)  who  passed  that  way.  The 
atrocities  of  this  brigand  and  his  followers  were  beyond  conception, 
and  excited  so  much  indignation  amongst  the  French,  within  half 
a  mile  of  whose  territory  they  were  perpetrated,  that  when  Eche- 
varria  and  his  worthy  coUeague,  Basilio  Oarda,  at  last  crossed  the 
frontier,  they  were  put  into  prison  at  Bayonne.  But  nothing  could 
be  done  to  them  ;  for,  although  their  crimes  were  notorious,  they  had 
been  committed  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  French  boundary 
line.  They  were  consequently  released,  and  soon  afterwards  left  tu 
town ;  where,  indeed,  they  could  not  have  remained  in  safety,  owing 
to  the  number  of  Spaniards  there  who  had  suffered  in  person  or  pro< 
perty  at  their  hands,  and  hsd  sworn  vengeance  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  Garcia  is  since  dead.  Of  Echevarria  I  have 
never  heard  anything;  but  it  will  be  a  grievous  cheating  of  the 
hangman  if  he  should  end  otherwise  than  by  a  rope. 
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Thbbb  was  a  flimous  cantiniera,  or  vhandUrr,  attached  for  a  long 
time  to  Espartero'a  army.  She  vas  rather  a  little  woman,  verf 
active  and  hardy,  with  a  quick  flashing  eve,  and  a  complexion  liice 
an  Arab's.  She  went  by  the  name  of  the  Morena,  and  would  not 
allow  heraelf  to  be  sent  to  any  particular  corps,  as  all  the  other 
sutlers  were,  but  wandered  about  the  division,  sometimes  marching 
with  one  regiment,  sometimes  with  another.  She  had  becD  through 
the  whole  war,  and  could  rattle  off  the  list  of  every  action  that  had 
occurred,  as  glibly  as  a  sailor  hoses  his  compass.  Her  dress  was  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  and  a  short  blouse  or  frock ;  on  the  left  breast 
of  which  she  displayed  three  crosses  of  Isabel  Segnnda,  the  order 
usually  given  to  private  soldiers,  and  which  she  bad  received  for 
saving  the  lives  of  wounded  men,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  her  own. 
She  had  a  fine  strong  donkey,  which  carried  ber  stock  in  trade,  and  ' 
sometimes  herself. 

The  poor  Morena  was  not  destined  to  get  through  the  war  with- 
out carrying  away  scars  more  honourable  than  ornamental.  The 
division  to  which  she  belonged  set  out  one  morning  on  jts  march, 
and  was  just  clear  of  the  town  in  which  it  had  passed  the  night, 
when  La  Morena,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  was  assailed 
by  a  score  of  horsemeuj  who  suddenly  appeared  fVom  behind  a  bank 
close  to  the  road.  One  uf  the  savages  made  a  blow  at  ber  with  his 
Sword,  which  cut  her  ear  off;  the  whole  of  ^em  flourished  their 
sabres  above  her  head,  and  then,  with  a  frightftil  yell,  spurred  their 
horses  in  the  direction  of  some  neighbouring  hills,  amongst  whi<^ 
the  Carlists  had  a  small  fort.  This  occurred  so  near  the  Ghristlno 
troops,  that  a  staff-officer,  who  related  the  incident  to  me,  and  who 
chanced  to  be  in  rear  of  the  column,  heard  the  shout  given  by  thn 
tnen,  and,  almost  before  he  could  look  round,  the  Morena  came  up, 
covered  with  blood,  her  ear  hanging  down  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Lot  Facciotot !     The  Carlists  I"  cried  she. 

The  officer  thought  she  had  been  getting  Into  a  quarrel  in  the 
town,  or  with  some  of  the  soldiers, 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  he.  "  The  Carlists !  how  can  there  be  any 
Carlists  here?" 

"  Si,  Sehor,  ti,"  persisted  the  Morena,  who  was  in  a  violent  state 
of  fury  and  excitement.  "  They  were  Garhsts;  they  wore  Mnat, 
There  they  go  I     See  yonder  1  *• 

And  sure  enough,  on  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
pointed,  the  officer  saw  some  twenty  Carlists  scouring  away  towards 
the  bills,  and  already  at  a  considerable  distance.  These  fellows  had 
come  down  before  the  troops  began  their  march,  and  had  had  the 
daring  to  remain  hidden  behind  a  low  bush-covered  bank  while  tiie 
whole  division,  eighteen  battaUons  and  several  squadrons,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  liad  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  The  bank 
afforded  so  trifling  a  concealment,  that  they  must  have  crouched  over 
their  horses'  necks  to  avoid  having  their  heads  seen. 

Whatever  diminution  the  loss  of  an  ear  may  have  made  in  the 
chamta  of  the  Morena,  it  did  not  appareiftly  diminish  the  number  of 
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her  admirers  ;  and  after,  u  before  her  mutilation,  abe  waa  s  conatant 
bone  of  contention  amongst  the  soldiers.  I  vaa  leaning  one  starlight 
night  over  the  wooden  b^cony  of  my  quarters  in  a  amall  town  in 
Castile,  when  I  saw  two  figures  coming  down  the  street  whom  on 
nearer  approach  I  recognised  to  be  the  Morena  and  one  of  the  boH- 
doru,  or  pioneers,  of  the  hussars  of  Luchana.  The  Utter  waa  a 
magnificent-looking  fellow  with  a  beard  reaching  halfway  down  to 
his  waist,  and  I  recollected  having  heard  that  he  was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  the  Morena's.  The  couple  nad  arrived  within  a  ftw  yards  of 
my  billet,  when,  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  they  encountered  a  soldier 
of  the  guides,  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  composed  of  picked 
men,  and  decidedly  uie  finest  corps  of  foot^soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
army  since  the  br«Uiing-up  of  the  royal  guards.  Whether  the  fickle 
Morena  had  given  encouragement  to  the  guide,  or  what  the  cause  of 
quarrel  was,  I  cannot  say,  but  after  a  few  sentences  exchanged  in  a 
low  angry  tone  by  the  two  men,  the  foot-soldier  stepped  back  a  pace 
or  two,  and  the  huasar  laid  his  hand  on  his  sabre.  The  guide  was 
standing  exactly  in  a  faint  ray  of  light  that  come  from  a  lamp  in  a 
neighbouring  window,  and  I  observed  something  glittering  in  his 
hand.  He  ottered  a  few  worda,  either  a  taunt  or  a  question ;  to 
which  bis  adversary  replied  by  a  fierce  oath,  stepping  smartly  for- 
ward as  if  bent  upon  cutting  down  the  unlucky  guide,  I  was  just 
about  to  call  out  to  warn  them  that  they  were  observed,  and  if 

rMsible  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  appeared  likelv  to  ensue,  when 
saw  the  guide  awing  his  right  hand  once  or  twice  by  bis  side, 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  throw  a  quoit 
or  a  skittle-ball.  Something  Eleamed  in  the  air;  and  the  hussar, 
who  hod  been  advancing  with  uplifted  aabre,  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  breast,  and,  with  a  loud  imprecation,  staggered  to  the  wall  of  a 
house,  against  which  he  leant  for  support.  The  guide  had  thrown 
his  knife  at  him,  and  inflicted  a  tolerably  severe,  although  not  a  dan- 

Seroua  wound.  Sfany  Spaniards,  especially  those  of  the  south,  antl 
Danish  Americans,  are  very  expert  in  this  way  of  using  the  knife. 
They  lay  it  flat  in  the  palm  of  the  band,  and  by  a  union  of  strength 
and  knack  will  drive  it  through  a  door  of  moderate  thickness, 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  man  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  is  a 
match  for  any  opponent,  however  armed  (firearms  of  courae  ex- 
cepted) ;  and,  from  some  instances  I  have  seen,  I  am  not  far  iVom 
being  of  the  same  opinion.  If  not  confident  in  his  skill  in  throwing 
the  cuchillo,  the  knife-player  twists  bis  cloak  or  jacket  round  bis 
left  arm,  parries  his  adversary's  first  blow,  and  then,  rushing  in, 
makes  fatal  use  of  hia  own  formidable  weapon. 

The  next  nniming  the  batidor  was  on  the  doctor's  list,  unable  to 
appear  on  parade.  An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  it  was  elicited 
that  the  Morena  waa  in  some  way  or  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  She  had  already  been  the  cause  of  several  quarrela  and  fights 
among  the  soldiery ;  and,  this  affair  being  considered  a  sort  of  climax 
to  her  tranagreBsions,  she  was  sent  away  from  the  division.  I  after- 
wards heard'she  had  joined  the  army  of  the  left,  with  which  she 
probably  saw  the  war  out. 
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X  LEaxitD  or  LOTE  aho  tKiaoi. 

Tbxxx  '■  an  ills  in  tbs  beaadful  Gredui  lea. 

An  liluad  u  tail  ai  fair  maj  be, 

Wbtfe  the  myrtle  and  woodbine  tt^Uier  entwine. 

And  the  gay  cactiu  ^owi  in  the  d»p  of  the  vine, 

And  the  iweet  honeynickle  c»t*  odourn  around, 

And  fmli  flowen  ever  ipring  from  the  gay  ipaiigled  ground, 

And  the  mumiurons  lute  ii  heard  all  day  long. 

And  the  ^ee,  and  the  gUdneu  of  harp  and  acnig. 

And  (taMtng,  and  fun,  and  laAi,  and  laughter, 

And  no  HTnunu  or  aoda  at  all  the  day  after, 

For  there  wain't  a  headiuhe  in  Leiboe'  wine, 

(For  that  wai  the  name  of  thii  Uend  diTine.} 

Alai  [  that  In  London 

Von  're  tOTe  to  get  undone ; 
If  yoa  gM  on  ^  tprre  any  night  by  miitake. 
You  wue  In  dM  niom  with  a  dreadful  headache  | 
And  jou  'lu  not  In  your  bed — oh  !  where  can  you  be  t 
"  In  the  (tatlan-hoDie,  broogfat  there  by  Thirty-one  B." 

But  to  CO  oat  to  dine. 

And  drink  LtMbian  wine. 
Would  ne'er  make  a  man  pay  a  fire-ihilling  fine. 
Or  puichaM  the  rreedom,  lo  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Of  beating,  and  broiling,  and  wounding  a  woman  f 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth," 
Sndi  are  the  wordi  of  Sacred  Troth j 
But  In  England  the  law  hu  the  *cale  rat  end  dry. 
Two  pound  ten  far  a  tooth,  and  fire  ponndi  for  an  eye. 
But,  bleu  me  !  you  '11  lay  that  iny  brain  '■  in  a  maze. 
For  all  1  Ve  been  writing  li  #n  parenlhin ; 
However,  I  think  that  I  *re  made  out  my  caea 
That  Leeboa  wai  really  a  heavenly  place. 
Of  the  Eait,  my  Lord  Byron,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Say>, "  All  bat  the  ipirit  of  man  !i  divine;" 
And  Lesboa,  I  fear,  no  exception  at  alt, 
In  heart-rendiog  itorin  may  l»d  off  the  ball. 
And  ladles  and  Tadiei'  maidi  weep  and  ilgh  may,  on 
Hearing  thii  lad  tale  of  Sappho  and  Phaoa. 

Scamandronyroui  (there  '■  a  rom  name  1)  wai  her  lather. 
Had  credit  fn  Lesbos— reepectable  ntber  ; 
Thoagh  not  worth  a  pJun,  he  gave  good  Sunday  dinners. 
And  was  bowed  to  on  'Chanjre  botli  by  asinti  and  by  sinners; 
One  of  thoM  whom  we  meet  both  In  swarms  and  in  biveS) 
Who  never  did  evil  or  good  In  their  lives. 
One  Sunday  be  had  a  small  party  to  dine, 
And  was  just  asking  Alderman  Oibskos  to  wlue^ 


The  gueits,  every  one. 

And  hi)  daoghter  and  son. 
To  chafe  his  hands  and  hit  feet  begun ; 

But  'tivss  all  in  vain. 

For  it  seemed  very  plain 
He  'd  never  drink  wine,  or  eat  Scarui  again. 
So  the  guesu  put  their  cloaks  on,  and  vent  back  to  town. 
Like  tlu  fiih,  they  were  all  done  uncommonly  brown  ; 
And,  says  Alderman  Oib'ikot,  "  Why,  hang  the  old  sinner 
He  mt^t  Jost  as  well  have  died  tifltr  the  dinner." 
Now  we  've  put  the  old  governor  out  of  the  way. 
Of  8»fjiio  tie  daughter  we  '11  say  out  our  say. 
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Thare  wars  horrible  itoriM  about  her  of  old , 
That  she  was  ■  maiden  both  n^j  and  bold  ; 
Orid  caUiher  ■■■  llttldbruiiMM,"  bni,  ijr bother  '. 
Did  you  ever  hear  posti  apeak  well  of  each  other  7 
And  MaidT^i  Tyriua,  a  aad  Ijiag  rariet,       *   ^ 
Sayi  her  lini  and  har  treuei  were  both  dyed  in  toulet. 
Oaien,  too,  in  hii  treatiie  young  lawbonei  [«  teach  meant, 
Quotea  line*,  which  ''cply  the  tame  horrid  Impeaclmimt. 
But  liiice  Diccon  the  Third,  iu  theie  chlvalroui  dayi, 
Haa  round  ingenuity  Ail  form  to  praiie  j 
To  leave  the  fair  Sappho  without  a  dofenee, 
Would  be  Itit  majeiii—ay,  vith  malice  prepenM. 
AlneuB  lingi  of  her  laven  hair. 
Her  toreljr  tmile,  aad  her  face  to  fair  j 
Plato  and  PlitUrcb,  good  man  and  true, 
Athenaeiia,  Themittius,  and  Julian  too, 
And  Anna  Comnena  along  with  them, 
Who  twined  the  bays  round  her  anadem. 
Hail  her  aa  <■  mmX),,"  the  beautiful  fair, 
Wiib  the  lovely  smile  and  the  nreo  hair. 
No  f  Ovid  told  lie*— go,  quickly  look 
Into  Oronoviut'  pondcroua  booki* 
There  you  '11  aee  Sappho,  the  true  Sappho  tberr, 
.  With  the  lovely  (ice  and  the  raven  hair. 
She  waa  a  fair  and  a  beautiful  thing. 

With  a  imile  ever  gay,  and  an  eye  ever  light. 
The  centre  of  Iiesbot'  beautiful  ring, 

All  that  «M  joyoua,  and  brilliant,  and  bright : 
Poetry  breathed  irom  her  cherry  mouth, 

Aphrodite'*  bloom  in  her  cheek  wai  found  ; 
And  her  words,  like  the  breath  of  the  balmy  South, 

Honeyed  the  air  with  their  gentle  aound.f 
Like  the  bee  *he  hovered  from  flower  to  Qower, 

She  dreamt  not  of  lorrow,  she  thought  not  of  CWe  ; 
To  have  danced  the  Polka  with  her  half  an  hour. 

Would  have  been  blisa  too  great  to  bear. 
In  fact.  Miss  Fairbrother,  Cerito,  and  Fleury, 
Are  nothing  at  all  to  this  Lesbian  Houri. 
And  hera  were  the  gifti  of  the  gentle  lyre, 
And  the  pasiionate  tlrain  of  young  desire; 
And  ell  night  long  to  list  to  her  song 
The  Leabian  maids  and  youtba  wouU  throng, 
And  drink  in  the  sounds  to  soft  and  clear. 
They  seemed  too  sweet  for  mortal  ear  t — 
In  the  tight  of  the  moonbeama  you  might  bare  drram'd 
An  angel  wot  there — ao  fair  ihe  leem^  ! 
And  ine  aang  of  Love,  and  hia  mighty  power, 
How  he  enleia  the  palace,  and  lomy  bower ; 
And  the  subtle  dtme  that  burnt  the  brain. 
Of  Love  (he  sang  still  again  and  again  ; 
And  a  short-hand  writer  took  duwn  her  rhymea. 
To  be  jiublished  next  day  in  the  Iieibian  Ximea, 
*  I  "m  sure  it  'i  enough  to  give  one  the  vapours, 

To  think  that  they  didn't  then  file  their  papers; 
Fur  of  Sajipho'B  wmgi  there  remain  hut  few, 
'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 
In  short  nothing  dse  but  a  regular  do. 
Thare  was  one  Captain  Pbaon,  a  youth  spruce  and  tight. 
Who  attended  these  nib  dio  concerts  each  night, 


>•  The  Treasury,''  frtin  which  Wolf  borrowed  hit  effigy  of  the  poeteM. 
Sat  Hmnfixtrmn  rii  Uxfi'  7Xirt."— Akiito?h.  Jeei.  333, 
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AimI  liT«d  ua  U*  credit,  w)d  nln  upMUtioiii 
From  IB  uncli,  and  otbar  old  gmitji  relBUoiu, 
He  iru  kunm  to  be  Tidoat,  and  dreadfully  idl«. 
But  lomehtiw  the  itomea  all  nwde  him  cheif  Idol, 
And  of  light  aod  of  gUdnew  there  weni'd  eait  «  ray  on 
Their  tModoin,  when  eiiterM  "  that  itmr  Captain  Fhaon." 
So  the  EDOih  flutter!  round  the  taper  bright, 
Till  be  bunu  hii  wluin  in  the  treachenmi  light. 
And  findi  that  be  'i  diddled,  and  done  for,  quite. 
Now,  I  thiiA  I  uld  before,  Sappho'i  father  had  a  itore  of  mooe^  In  the  LMbUo 

Whioh,  when  hii  Ufe  wM  done,  wa*  left »  bi»  wa  and  daughter  to  keep  op  tbelt 

So  Phaon  '^  deriae  how  to  make  the  tin  hit  pri»a,  bj  makinf  fair  Sap^  U* 

"  And  wo^H  I  mt  a  daih,  wh«i  1  finger  the  aiA  I  what  a  fonr-lB.hand  I  Tl  have. 

8ohetmwabiSet-aoai,and  wme  «we»  added  too,  (but  ttejf  only  qiade  S^pho 

laugh,) 
■till  her  ihougl 

wellbybalL 


But  ■till'^er  thought!  ran  ootlie  luuidNniia  young  nun,  for  the  loved  Urn  too 


So,  In  the  evening  calm  and  cool, 

To  he*r  the  rippUng  tide, 
Vooug  Sappho  walked  along  the  beach. 
And  Phaon  walked  beude. 

The  late  Mr.  Praed, 
'  In  a  poem  he  made, 
Smvi,  "  There  'i  nothing  like  young  lore  at  htl"— 
1  eupp^ie  he  meant,  when  young  davi  are  pait. 
But  !urely  he  's  wrong,— when  the  hair  tuna  grey. 
Lore  on  hii  piniwn  flfei  quickly  away. 
No !  no !  'ti»  in  youih,  when  rejoicingly 
The  blood  through  the  reini  nuhei  ruddy  end  free. 
And  the  heart  in  iu  gladoe*!  eeeme  ready  to  bunt- 
No  1  *ero  'i  nething  like  young  love  atfint ! 
And  eo  thooght  Sappho,  as  iha  itray'd 
With  phaon  whispering  in  her  oar ; 
Lore  on  1  lore  on!  elai,  poor  maid  1 

Thy  love  la  only  loo  lincere. 
Love  on  [  lore  on  !  love  while  you  may. 
Short,  ihort,  it  lunny  Summer*!  stay ; 
And  nxm  come!  Winter  cold  and  keen. 
And  froit  and  anow,  where  flower!  have  been. 
Now  theie  waMti  by  the  tea  very  !Ooa  got  abou^ 
And  in  a  ihort  time  the  whole  matter  came  ont. 
Oh !  wB!n't  there  acandal,  and  brandiei  and  waian  I 
'Twa»  a  treat  for  the  mothen,  'twB!  death  to  the  daughten  ! 
The  very  neit  Time*  that  appeered  bore  npon  Ita 
Front  thirty.iii  elrgiei,  tWrtyiU  lonneU, 
Thirty-ilK  threnes,  deipairing  and  ttuiJd, 
And  one  Oalliamblc  to  "  conquering  Cuirfd  i 
And  tnHhaici  and  itrophea,  with  epode*  behind. 
So  many  came  in  fhimgirli  out  of  their  mind,  J„    ,.  , 

They  'd  have  gone  tba  whole  length  of  the  couna  called  the  Ditch  In. 
But  the  editor"*  cook  n>ed  them  up  in  the  kitchen. 
WiO,  a  day  wai  fixed  for  their  bridal  eweet. 
And  all  wu  ready  in  order  meet, 
The  prieat  wa*  appointed,  the  dre*!  wai  made, 
Trimm'd  with  pale  orangeJlowan,  loon  to  fade. 
And  Phaon  gave  «««*  a  Jovial  party. 
To  eleven  yoni^  route,  roaring  and  hearty. 
Tin  at  Bra  in  the  morning  to  bed  they  were  earned, 
AU  vowing,  like  Phaon,  to  go  and  get  married  r-~ 
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Her  brotlier  CHtnunii,  a  "  jODUg  mui  of  ■forit,*' 

I  Which  genei»U)'  mew»  a  yonng  man  of  no  merit,) 
IttoWed  CO  see  life,  liad  been  ■ome  yean  abroad. 
And  DO  one  exactly  kneir  which  wa>  hii  road. 
Be  went  the  grand  ti>ur  of  the  fslea,  I  iiippoae  ; 
Though  what  that  wai  then,  I  'm  lure  nobody  know*. 
I  'm  afraid  he  went  on  in  a  but-io-io  way, 
And  wB*  fond  of  the  Isdiea  the  world  calli  gay. 
In  the  courae  of  hii  vanderlngi  to  Egypt  he  came. 
And  toon  there  hii  heart  wai  flll'd  full  of  lore'i  flame ; 
For  ihtie  IWed  the  beauteoui  Rhodopig,  and  <he 
Looked  iljly  and  leered  on  Charazui,  and  he 
Looked  aljly  and  leered  on  Rhodopii,  and  lo 
Hli  money  wai  tcit  loon  fait  on  the  go. 
Tbia  Greak  Mn.  Milwood  toon  got  erery  itiver. 
And  he  thonght  about  drowning  himielf  In  the  lirer  ; 
And  well,  too,  he  night — for,  beaidei  hii  own  ca>h, 
He  bad  (pent  erery  rap  of  big  tiller's,  ■Isp-daih. 
Hs  wBi  forced  to  confeu,  *o  he  wrote  her  a  letter, 
Then  took  to  the  *ea  Kne  for  none  or  for  better; 
And  with  louei  and  griefg  being  fierce  grown  and  fiate, 
In  a  *ery  ghort  time  came  out  itrong  u  a  pirate. 

And  Sappho  nt  withfn  her  bower, 
The  night  before  the  dar. 

When  ibe  wai  to  the  youUi  ihe  Wed 
Her  hand  to  give  away. 

"  Sly  little  foot  page  !  my  little  foot  page  I 
Why  doic  thou  Took  go  pale  ? 

But  thou  art  yonng,  and  tendar  of  gige, 
I  fear  thy  ttrength  doth  fall." 

"  "*-   -u>  1  atreet  dame,  I  'm  iilU  the  MUtW, 


That  ever  I  waa  of  yore ; 

(aSvrian 
Thig  letter  hat  brought  aihore, 


But  a  Syrian'i  hand,  from  Egypt'i  land, 


re,  from  the  druoken-lilie  loolt  of  the  Sit, 
That  it  comes  from  my  lord,  whom  yoti  lo  long  have  mlu'i 
*'  Oh  t  give  it  me  here,  and  there  'a  a  awcet  dear," 

She  cut  the  itringa  in  baale, 
Then  fainted  away,  without  slop  or  stay — 

'Twag  a  mercy  she  wam't  tij^t-laced  ; 
But  Grecian  ladies  wore  no  itaya, 
I  wish  'twas  the  tame  in  the  present  dayi '. 
The  page,  as  all  gentle  domestica  should, 
(Honest  faith  is  but  for  the  coane  and  rude,) 
Picked  up  the  letter,  and  read  it  all  through,  < 
Then  whittled,  and  mutter'd  "  Itly  eye !  here  *t  a  do  I" 
Then  went  into  the  house,  and  gummonM  her  maid, 
And  told  her  with  sal  Tolatile  to  aid 
Her  mlatress,  who  lay  Tery  ill  in  the  garden. 
And  alto,  that  now  Uie  wam't  worth  one  braw  farden. 
I  iladty  pats  her  misery  by, 
"  I  ouinot  whine,  or  pule,  or  cry," 
One  thing  remain'd  to  place  her  stay  on, 
And  that  was,  *■  that  dear  Captain  Fhaon," 

Captain  Pbaon  tat  at  the  meat  that  ni^t, 

In  a  synthesia  new  of  apotlesi  white. 

Clasped  with  a  fibula,  made  of  red  gold. 

At  costly  a  jewel  ai  e'er  was  lold, 

All  got  on  tick  on  acrount  of  bis  marriage. 

As  well  IS  a  Bigae,  and  open  carriage: 

And  hii  cnmradea  look'd  on  with  rage  and  ipitA, 

And  iwaltow'd  their  choler  ai  well  at  they  mi^t. 

They  drank  htm  once,  and  they  drank  him  twice^ 

And  they  filled  up  their  goUeti,  «Bd  drank  to  hint  thric«— 
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"Harc*!  to  dwBtriwitb  ttielMgMt  of  dovsn, 

And  b«rt '*  to  < bndioaM  niaon  of  onti  t*" 

And  FhMm  fill'd  up,  and  drmnk  full  free, 

Wlio  10  meiry,  lo  merry  u  he  I 

WbBn  the  little  foot  page  ruihad  into  the  rooni. 

With  a  (tap  full  of  huto,  and  ■  heart  full  <^  gloom, 

"  Hail  I  Captain  Fhwia  1  now  giTc  me  fire  guineu. 

And  I  'U  tdl  rou  where  all  my  mistreu'  tin  k" 

He  got  the  five  gnineai,  and  (old  b{i  lale — 

8*71  PhaoD,  "  Oh  I  bring  me  dgsn  and  itrong  ale  I 

Oh  I  I 'm  golngto  fainl — yea  I  lam! — vhatabonil" 

I  won't  repeat  one  of  tlie  oathi  he  iwore. 

But  he  went  far  beyond  thoia  valiant  commanden. 

Who  afterwardi  twore  with  the  armiea  in  Flandan  ; 

And  then  he  got  drunk  from  grief  and  udneu. 

And  hit  eomndea  did  ditto  from  joy  and  gladneu. 

Next  momiiig  iweet  Sappho  wa>  up  betimen. 
And  *be  beard  tho  iound  of  the  (Ofl  lilver  cbimn, 
"  Perish,  bate  drou  1  away,  away ! 
llila  ii  my  own,  my  o«n  wedding-day  1" 
But  the  little  Foot  p'age  brought  iu  a  note — 
"  From  Phaon  !  from  Piiaon  t  — 'da  long  unce  he  wroU  I" 
She  klis'd  it  at  Imit  a  hundred  timea 
To  the  lound  of  the  taSl  aweet  ulrar  ehimea. 
^J*  the  page,  "  Ma'am,  mnatn't  I  ihut  the  windy?" 
"  Be  quiet !" — ahe  read  it — and  fancy  the  thindy  ! !  1 
"  Dear  Sapplia, 

■'  I  iOTTOw,  I  iorrow  to  hear 
Of  your  loaae*,  tny  darling,  my  duck,  and  my  dear; 
Would  that  i  had  the  moner  to  make  it  all  itraight  l 
But  then,  dear,  I  haven't — now  cruel  our  fal*  ! 
Of  oourae,  I  won't  aik  you  to  wed,  and  eat  air, 
So  I  beg  you  'U  return  my  love  lellen  and  hair  ( 
YattT  hair,  wliich  ^ou  gave  me  in  gold  and  carbancl«*. 
I  'm  lorry  to  aay,  ii  juat  now  at  my  uncle'i  ; 
I  'vB  iharpened  my  raior,  and  made  up  my  mind. 
(Don't  taka  on  too  much,  love,  when  you  're  lel^  liehind,] 
Oh  I  how  heavy  the  woea,  Ilut  have  fallen  thla  day  on 
The  head  n!  your  wretobed,  affectionate, 

"  Phaon !" 
The  faithleaa  man  ioon  forgot  hit  von-i. 
And  that  day  three  neeki  took  for  hia  ipouie 
Polydora  the  widow,  fat  and  wealthy. 
But  neither  In  mind  nor  in  body  hulthy ;  1 
And  lampoona  and  iquiba  appaar'd  in  the  Timei, 
At  leaat  three  hundred  and  aixty-five  timea. 

There'!  an  island  called  Leucna,  ('tis  now  Santa  Ilanra,), 
A  lone  way  from  Letboa,  and  ttrer  its  shore  a 
Rook  beetles  Rve  hundred  feet  o'er  (be  sea, 
Dlsnial,  and  dreadful,  and  frightful  (o  see  ; 
Where  the  howling  wind  never  oeaiea  to  rave, 
Or  the  deep  lullen  boom  of  the  breaking  wave. 
But  magic  its  virtues,  and  wondrous  its  >pell. 
To  those  who  had  loved,  and  loved  too  wdl ; 
They  bad  only  to  leap  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
And  if  they  'acaped  death  on  the  tpot  from  the  ahodi, 
And  recorer'd  from  all  their  bmiiiiigt  and  breaking!. 
They  were  sure  to  get  ri^t  in  a  couple  of  ihaklngi, 
Ita  virtues  are  gone  now — that  don't  matter  much. 
For  Love  i>  ne'er  seeo  in  the  world  now,  ss  sucli  ; 
Folks  only  lore  money,  and  diamond!,  and  dower*. 
In  fact,  love  exactly  like  *■  Phaon  of  oun." 

But  8a|tpha  had  lored,  and  lored  too  well. 
She  had  drunk  in  the  lonnd  of  the  cryiCal  bell,* 

*  Bee  Uoffuan'a  tale,  "  Der  gotdoa  Topf." 
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Aod  iLe  d*rk  blua  tjm  tiny  gftamei  on  htr  itDl 

From  tba  tUcs  bnik— ^mt  hot  t  weep  thy  flll  > 

Than  haM  baa'd  on  ■  rccd,  than  hitt  wonhippM  ■  dc 

So  IiMtc,  huW  awBv,  Fiom  the  Ion  batt  crowd, 

And  come  to  xht  King  of  ihe  michty  ie>, 

He  alone  can  pre  aidance  to  luch  ai  thee. 

And  Sappho  ttaiidi  on  Leucste*i  brotr, 

Litle  reckg  the  of  falie  Pbaon  noir, 

She  took  hsr  harp,  aad  a  meaiure  ft«e 

Struck  on  iu  chords,  a  Oreak  Gramacbree  ; 

And  crown'd  wtth  floven,  with  bar  wild  bright  aye. 

She  loqk'd  on  the  waTM  rqjeidngty , 

And  all  the  Leimtiant  ttood  baloir, 

Deok'd  in  their  bett  t»  Me  the  (bow. 

Old  man,  and  youth,  and  maiden  fUr, 

And  diildinen  In  ami,  they  all  irare  there, 

AU  with  tinir  eyM  on  the  rock  above. 

To  aae  the  itrange  lady  leap  out  of  her  lore,— 

She  leap'd,  and  fell. in  the  ocean'i  rack, 

Bnt,  like  Schiller'i  direr,  the  ncTGr  came  back  t 

Oh  1  young  ladle*,  beware !  younn  ladlea,  baware 
OfButian  and  Dragoona  with  li^t  bnwn  hair  t 
They  're  all  deeciren,  pnMer  and  tall ; 
HandaoDM  and  elegant,  wicked  men  aU. 
Don't  line  the  iflng*  of  that  wicked  Tom  Moore, 
Or  yon  'If  bitterly  rue  it  aotne  day,  I  'm  anre. 
Ai  to  writing  youmlvei.  If  a  datightar  of  mine 
Were  erar  to  pen  even  uue  tingle  line, 
I  'd  get  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Headtam, 
Atid  hare  the  minx  nralehtway  confined  in  tome  Bedli 
aft  look  out. 


And, 

And  driva  die  di 


Atildei^ 


n  Cnte  wya,  "  (A«y  mjut  be  ful  rfwen." 


SKETCHES  OP  SPANISH  WARPAHK, 

MAUBBAH,  THE  AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
_  On  b  bright  ipring  nMn-niiig  of  t)ie  year  1835,  a  deUcbment,  con- 
Buting  of  Bome  two  himdred  ^t-soldierg,  with  tbree  mounted  oflicerB 
ot  their  head,  wac  marching  at  a  rapid  pace  along  a  narrow  country 
]ane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemani.  The  irregular  uniform  of 
these  men— gome  of  whom  were  clothed  iu  loose  grey  eoats,  others  in 
jockeU  of  sheepskin,  or  of  dark  doth  or  velveteen  thickly  studded  with 
■mall  meUl  buttons — and  still  more  the  fiat  scarlet  cap  which  they  all 
wore,  indicated  them  to  be  of  the  corn*  of  Chapelgonu,  or  Redcaps,  a 
body  of  volunteers  that  had  been  raised  ettrly  in  the  war  to  deTend 
the  cause  of  the  Spanish  Queen  in  the  province  of  Onipuzcoa.  Under 
cover  of  the  night  they  had  issued  forth  from  their  cantonments  upon 
one  of  the  skirmishiuK,  forasing  expeditions  in  which  thesa  irregular 
.  troops  particularly  ddighted;  and  now  that  the  aun  had  risen,  they  . 
fnund  themselTes  well  advanrad  into  the  conntry  occupied  by  the  Car- 
lista.  To  men  less  admirably  adapted  ibr  guerilla  warbre,  their  posi- 
tion would  have  been  a  dangerous  one ;  bnt  their  extreme  activity, 
and  intimate  acqnaiutancft  with  that  intricate  and  nrauntainous  coun- 
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itj,  enabled  them  to  venture  fearlestly  and  with  Ihlle  liak  to  some' 
dutanet  within  the  CnrlUt  liae«. 

Emer^ng  from  the  lane  they  had  been  followinz,  the  little  band 
cnmed  a  couple  of  fielda,  and  gained  the  Rammit  of  a  ridge  of  land, 
whence  they  looked  iown  into  a  valley,  broken  by  water-coursea,  and 
Varied  by  apple  orchards  and  dumpi  ta  forest-treea.  The  first  glance 
A^)m  their  elevated  position  warned  them  that  they  were  in  preaeace 
of  an  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  two  or  three  com- 
paniea  of  Carlista  ivere 'under  amiB,  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Queen's  troops,  a  cloud  of  ikirmiahera  detached  themselves,  and 
advanced  at  a  long  twinging  trot  to  tueet  them.  The  Chapelgorria 
were  not  slow  to  fallow  their  example;  and  presently,  from  behind 
trees  and  bushes,  puffs  of  white  smoke  might  dq  seen  rising,  followed 
by  the  sharp  report  of  the  long  mnskets  used  in  this  Indian  kind  of 
warfare.  Thorough  guerillas  in  thefr  way  of  ftghtine,  neither  party 
thoQght  of  adraccine  f  "taue,  or  charing  with  the  Dayocet ;  such  n 
course  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to  their  habits,  and  would, 
moreover,  have  shortened  too  much  the  pleasure  of  the  skirmish.  To 
these  hardy  mountaineers,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  use  of 
arms,  a  light  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  Bhooting-party, 
the  excitement  and  amusement  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  risk 
(not  very  great,  by  the  tnty,)  that  attended  it.  Of  the  three  horse- 
men who  headed  the  Chanelgorris,  one  had  remained  with  the  main 
body,  another  accnnpanlea  the  skirmishers,  and  the  third,  dismount- 
ing, and  taking  a  musket  from  a  soldier  who  attended  him,  had  has- 
tened fontati  to  take  his  share  in  the  fighting  that  was  going  on.  The 
skirmish  bad  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  trifling  damage  on  either 
tide,  when  four  or  five  mounted  men  were  observed  to  join  the  Car- 
litti ;  and  one  of  them,  spurring  into  a  gallop  the  powerful  black  horse 
which  he  rode,  pushed  forward  between  the  lines  of  skirmishers,  drew 
his  sabre,  and  waved  it  over  his  bead  in  sign  of  defiance.  He  was  im- 
mediately made  the  target  for  a  doaen  bullets;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  kept  cantering  up  and  down  between  the  two  parties,  ren. 
dered  him  a  difficult  mark  to  hit,  and  be  remained  unhurt,  flouriahing 
bis  sword,  and  hurting  imprecations  and  abuse  at  the  Christinos. 

"  Hijoi  de  p ,  ciAardet  .'—dastards  and  poltroons  that  you  are  I 

Will  none  of  you  try  a  sabre-cut  with  Martin  of  Eybar  i" 

"  Here  is  a  chance  for  yon,  Malibran,"  seid  one  of  the  Chapelgorri 
officers,  riding  up  to  his  dismounted  comrade,  who  was  standing  beside 
an  old  moss-grown  tree,  and  loading  his  musket,  yet  smoking  from  its 
last  discharge.  "It  is  the  famous  Martin,  who  has  jusl  formed  & 
tarlida  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender.  Will  you  ride  out  and  meet 
'm  f    If  not,  I  must,  for  the  honour  of  the  corps." 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty,  of  slender  figure,  with  a  pale,  expressive  countenance  and 
dark  fiery  eyes.  He  was  a  native  ot  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  nephew 
by  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Malibran  Qarcia.  Finding  him- 
•elf  in  Spain  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  military  enthusiasm,  and  had  joined  the  battalion  of  Chapelgorris 
as  a  volunteer,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  skirmishes  and  expe- 
ditions. He  had,  moreover,  engaged,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  to 
maintain  a  captuin  of  the  corps  out  of  his  own  Tcsources;  thus,  in  a 
manner,  buying  the  commission,  which  was  promised  to  him  at  the 
bnd  of  his  twelvemonth's  military  noviciate.    Under  these  circnm- 
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Btances,  be,  of  course.  lost  no  opportunity  of  dutingnuhing  himaelf ; 
and  that  which  now  oflered  waa  too  tempting  *  one  to  be  let  slip. 
Hurrying  to  bis  ho»e,  be  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  forward 
to  meet  the  Carlist,  amidst  a  cheer  from  the  Chape%oms,  by  whom 
bis  dashing  courage  caused  bim  to  be  idolized.  At  tbe  same  moment, 
and  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  tbe  fire  of  tbe  skirmishers  was  sus- 
pended. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  champions  who  now 
approached  each  other.  Malibran  was  slight,  active,  and  supple, 
without  much  appearance  of  strength,  and  mounted  on  an  Andalusian 
borse,  whose  fine  le^s,  high  crest,  and  exquisitely  formed  head,  bore 
witness  to  tbe  excellence  of  his  breed.  The  Carlist,  on  tbe  contrary, 
full  liz  feet  high,  square-built,  aud  brosd''Bhou1dered,  bis  strongly- 
marked  features  rendered  the  more  martial  and  imposing  by  a  thick, 
black  moustache,  bestrode  a  horse  more  remarkanle  for  bone  than 
blood)  and  apparently  fully  up  to  the  weight  of  his  ponderous  cavalier. 
From  his  saddle  was  hung  a  Irabujo,  or  short  blunderbus,  capable  of 
carrying  a  dosen  or  fifteen  pottos,  as  the  small  bullets,  or  rather  sings, 
with  which  that  description  of  gun  is  loaded,are  called.  He  showed  no 
disposition,  bowever,  to  make  use  of  this  formidable  weapon:  but, 
wiu  a  fierce  shout  and  a  scornful  laugh,  charged  down  upon  Malibran 
as  though  he  anticipated  an  easy  bargain  of  an  antagonist  so  inferior 
to  hioiself  in  treigUt  and  strength.  If  such  were  bis  idea,  it  was  a 
most  erroneous  one.  Malibran  waa  an  excellent  swordsman  ;  and  that 
quality,  added  to  hit  agility,  bis  presence  of  mind,  and  tbe  good  train- 
ing of  his  horse,  made  him  fully  a  match  for  his  confident  adversary. 
Evading  the  first  sliocic,  he  began  to  wheel  and  turn  about  tbe  Car- 
list  witn  a  rapidity  that  utterly  confused  the  latter,  whose  compara- 
tively  clumsy  steed  was  unable  to  follow  the  quick  movements  and 
changes  of  position  of  Malibnin's  charger.  Tbe  combat  was  of  short 
duration.  Profiting  by  a  moment  when  a  fiercely  dealt  but  ineffective 
blow  bad  thrown  the  Carlist  slightly  off  his  balance,  Malibran,  by  a 
vigorous  thrust,  paaaed  bis  keen  Eabre  nearly  through  the  body  of  bis 
foe,  who,  with  a  deep  groan,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  There  was 
a  ^out  of  triumph  fruni  the  Chrislinos — an  answering  one  of  fury 
from  the  Carlists,  who  let  fiy  a  hasty  but  harmless  volley  at  the  con- 
queror. Blalibrnn  caught  the  now  riderless  horse  of  his  opponent  by 
tbe  bridle,  and,  setting  spurs  to  bis  own,  galloped  back  to  nis  friends 
The  skimiiEh  recommenced  with  greater  fury  than  before ;  but  the 
Carlists  received  reinforcements,  and  the  Cbapelgorris  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  fighting  as  they  went.  Without  any  material  lost 
they  regained  their  own  lines. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  this  incident ;  and  Malibran,  now  a 
commissioned  officer,  had  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General  Cor- 
dova, then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  north  of  Spain.  The  division 
was  on  its  march  to  Vittoris,  and  the  young  aide-de-camp  was  indul^ 
ing  in  certain  pleasing  speculations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  be  received  in  that  city  by  a  person  in  whom  he  felt  a  strong 
interest.     On  a  previous  occasion,  when  quartered  there,  be  had  made 


tbe  ocquaintance  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  ^rl,  who  ivaa  reaidiog 
with  the  family  in  whose  house  he  had  been  bdleted.     His  stay  bad 
■    "    '  '    "  '  .    -     1 .      .     -  ^  violently  in  love 

ana  discouraged  bis 
mdering  communi- 
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been  but  short,  but  yet  long  enough  for  him  to  fall  violently  in  love 
with  this  young  lady,  who,  on  lier  part,  by  no  means  discouraged  bis 
attentions.    Tbe  disturbed  state  of  tbe  country  rendering  communi- 
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eatiiHU  difficott,  Ualilinui  bad  heard  little  of  or  from  her  during  hi> 
a^nce;  but  he  made  sure  of  still  findiag  ber  at  Vittoria,  kerotun 
boDie  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Carlist  country,  wbitlier  she  was 
not  likely  to  return  while  things  continued  in  their  then  unsettled 
sUte. 

On  arriving  at  Vittoria,  Mslibran  went  himself  to  the  boUtero,  and 
requeiited  a  billet  an  the  same  honse  in  which  be  bad  been  formerly 
lo^ed.  It  was  given  to  him,  and  he  proceeded  ta  take  up  his  quar- 
ters. His  servant  brought  up  his  arms  and  baggage,  and  placed  them 
in  the  apartment  allatted  to  nis  master ;  wbichMalibran  himself  soon 
afterwards  entered,  accompanied  by  the  lady  of  the  bouse  and  the 
young  person  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  latter  bad  her  girlish 
curiosity  attracted  by  the  arms  and  accoutrements  scattered  about  the 
room,  ainon<;st  which  was  the  trabujo  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Martin  of  Eybar.  It  was  a  remarkably  small  and  light  weapon  of  its 
kind,  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  proceeding  from  the  fiunous 
manufactory  of  fire-arms  at  Evbiir,  in  Ouipuzcoa.  Malibran,  with  a 
pardonable  vanity,  was  in  the  hnbit  of  carrying  it  on  his  saddle,  as  a 
sort  of  traphy  of  his  victory  over  the  gigantic  faceioto'.  The  young 
girl  took  it  up,  and  closely  examined  its  decorations,  and  the  &ntasti- 
aH  figures  and  arabesques  with  which  it  was  inlaid.     At  last, 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  trabujo  f"  she  asked. 

"  From  a  Carlist  whom  I  killed,"  replied  Malibran  carelessly,  not 
suspecting  the  question  to  be  motived  by  any  stronger  feeling  tlian 
mere  curiosity. 

His  mistress  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  fiunt.  The'  former  owner 
of  the  gun  had  been  her  brother. 

At  an  action  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1836,  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights  of  Arlaban,  Malibran  was  charging  at  the  head  of  a  'sqnad- 
ron  of  light  cavalry,  when  they  got  into  a  heavy  cross  fire,  and  ho 
was  bit  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  a  bullet  from  some  Carlist  in&ntry, 
which  the  dragoons  had  passed  in  the  eagerness  of  the  charge.  Malibran 
was  going  along  at  the  very  top  of  bis  horse's  apeedi  waving  his  sabre, 
and  cheering  on  the  men,  when  the  shot  struck  him.  An  officer,  who 
was  riding  bi'side  him,  heard  the  ball  strike  against  his  skull,  making 
a  noise  which  he  afterwards  described  as  resembling  the  sharp  tap 
of  a  stick  en  a  table,  or  some  other  hard  substance.  Another  gallant 
young  aide-de-camp,  a  son  of  General  Oraa,  was  shot  dead,  nearly  at 
ibe  same  place  and  moment.  Alalibran  ivos  not  killed ;  he  was  tuken 
into  Vitturiu,  and  carefully  attended  to,  and  for  some  time  it  appeared 
highly  probible  he  would  recover.  He  was  well  enough  to  write  to 
a  frieiiil,  telling  him  not  to  be  nnensy  on  his  account,  for  that  he 
should  Eoon  be  in  the  saddle  again.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was  in 
his  coffin. 

He  n'os  a  general  furunrite.  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  staff  and  other  officers,'  including  those  of  the  squadron  in 
charging  with  whicli  he  lost  his  life.  Univetaal  r^ret  was  felt  and 
eipressed  at  this  untimely  termination  to  a  career  which  had  had  so 
brilliant  a  commencement. 


VOL.  ZTIL 
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BY  B.  S.   PBAKB. 

THEfullowingia  A  curiosity;  thefiritpartof  it  was  written  by  tfae 
father  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Holcrofl :  it  was  addreued  to  a  Mr. 
William  1'4'eenian,  who  wrote'  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  which  is 
superscribed —"Mr.  ThoB.  Holcroft,  No,  46,  Upper  Marylebone 
Street,  London.     {Brutol patl-mark.) 

Deare  Sir  i  want  words  suficent  to  express  my  gratude  to  you  aad 
Mrs.  Hotcroft  for  all  yoar  Goodeneaa  and  kindness  to  mee  in  taking 
BO  mutch  care  for  me  espesbeley  as  I  can  meke  no  returne  but  my 
ardent  prayers  to  God  for  you  and  alie  youre  Good  famley  Mrs. 
Holcrofts  kindnesa  to  mce  wass  sa  mutch  i  would  Do  every  think  in 
my  power  to  serve  her  as  i  thinke  sbee  the  most  Deservine  of  ail 
women  Deeare  sir  i  entend  in  fi  Days  to  Go  to  Cheshire  to  see  my 
father  in  lowe  as  it  will  amuse  mee  i  have  let  whole  of  my  Garden 
BO  it  will  be  no  hindrence  Deeare  Sir  Do  not  re  fuse  this  reQueat 
for  if  you  Do  i  never  shall  bee  happy  so  God  bless  and  keepe  you 
in  the  knoledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  his  son  iesus  Christe  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  youre  loveing  fkther  thomas  Holcroft. 

On  the  next  page  Mr.  Freeman  commencea. 

Bath,  88  Febr.  i;8a 
Da.  SiH, 

You  will  find  pleuure  in  the  perusal  of  tL«  preceding  page. 
You  will  find  a  dawn  of  revival  and  of  Hope — the  disposal  of  the 
garden  wilt  produce  something  Hated  while  the  tenure  holds  with- 
out the  anxiety  and  fatigue  of  disposing  of  the  crops.  The  two  Te- 
nants pay  £S0  per  annum  between  them.  Yr  Fstner  proposes  pay- 
ing something  annually  of  my  Debt.  I  wish  bim  to  make  himself 
perfectly  easy  on  that  head  but  hia  mind  is  hurt  by  the  thought  of 
not  making  bis  way  good  to  his  Friends. 

Rent,  Taxes,  &c.  of  his  Garden  may  be  about  £7  per  ann".  His 
visit  to  Cheshire  arises  from  a  desire  to  see  his  native  country  and 
a  notion  of  living  cheaper  there  than  at  Bath  or  London,  and  I 
perceive  a  quiet  retired  life  will  yield  him  much  more  enjoyment 
than  any  situation  which  called  him  to  more  intercourse  with  the 
world.  I  shall  do  what  is  needful  with  regard  to  advances,  though 
I  find  a  ereat  tenderness  in  your  good  Father's  mind  with  regard  to 
a  son  whose  kindness  overwhelms  bim.  I  hope  your  prospect  of 
KOtog  to  Fatis  will  be  realised  and  turn  out  to  your  advantage  and 
the  profit  of  the  loven  of  useful  literature;  I  wish  you  every  desir- 
able success  and  that  the  promising  blossom  you  carry  with  you 
may  expand  in  its  beaiitiefl  and  become  fruitfiu,  I  am  with  true 
regard  Your  humble  servt 

W.  Fbekhan. 

Ah  Holcroft  was  a  person  whose  character,  fVom  a  party  feelinff, 
was  much  vituperated  in  his  day,  the  above  letters  are  herein 
printed  to  show  that  he  was  a  good  son :  and  the  astonishing  manner 
in  which  be  made  his  way  in  the  world  from  so  humble  an  origin, 
and  from  a  father,  who  at  one  period  added  intemperance  to  igno- 
rance, prove  the  abundant  talent  and  industry  of  Thomas  Holcroft 
junior. 
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We  vill  now  give  a  tuta  sf  our  qiulity,  in  a  higher  grade;  and 
prcient  «  copy  of  an  official  document,  curious  on  Kccount  of  the 
autograph*  which  tre  attached  to  it.  It  is  on  parchment,  with  highly 
embeHished  penmanehip,  cngroued  in  various  characters. 


SONAPABTB  PIUUIIBB  CONBUI. 
A  BA  JtAJEBTX   BBITANNIQOS. 

J'ai  re^n  la  Lvttre  par  laqaelle  Fdre  Mi^uU  m'  inftvme  qu'elle  a 
jug4  k  propM  de  rappeller  aupres  d'EUe  le  deur  Francois  Jacqnm 
JaeltKm  ton  SOnistre  Flenipotentiaire  anprea  de  la  RtpuoUqite  Frattm 
faite.  La  condnite  sage  et  prudente  q^u'tl  a  tenue  pendant  la  course 
de  la  miwion  qa'il  vient  de  remplir  ici,  lui  a  m^te  la  plus  entiere- 

rrobation  de  ma  part,  et  c^est  avec  pUisir  que  je  lui  en  rends  le 
oi^age.  Je  ne  doute  pas  apres  son  retour  anprda  de  Voire  Ma- 
JuU  il  ne  soh  empress^  de  voue  transmettre  tous  ce  que  je  lui  ai 
laiaa^  connaitre  de  mes  aentimens  personnels  et  de  ma  disposition 
Ken  rinc^  ll  conconrir  sana  cesse  au  maintien  de  I'union  et  de  la 
bonne  intelligence  si  heureuseraent  retablie  entre  lea  deux  Nations, 
lAud  qoe  de  tous  donner  de  nou relies  assurances  des  ceuz  que  je 
flmne  pour  la  prosp^te  de  Folre  MajeHi. 

Dram^  It  Pans,  au  Palais  dn  Gonvemement,  le  quinse  fiorM,  au 
dix  de  la  B^ubliqne  Fra&faiae.    Cinq  Mai  mil  hull  cent  deux. 

BONAPABTR, 

Fmr  le  Pr«mi«T  Cmuo), 
iM  Seeriitira  d'Zut, 
Suexxz  Uabxt, 

The  f«^owing  perfectly  orighial  application  for  a  situation  wa» 
addressed  to  the  proprietor  of  Uie  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 
KiMti  Sib,  Ai  honour  wou'd  with  briUiaiit  halo 

I'm  joong,  but  of  deportment  gild, 

grave,  Whowi  U^tt,  extending  to  that  ooortlf 

Whidi,  u  abotua'  to  my  gnat  dedgn,  town. 

Doth  give  ms  age :  and  my  design  'i  to      Where  dauthlj  taknt  rean  her  wltkss. 

raadi  h«sd, 

Fune'i highest  pinnacle,  in  comic  guUe: 
And  wiinUed  brow.      la  JovisI  *ge, 

wlioM  bnin  'i 

moorfill'd 
^o  iavonr  morali  with  becoming  imile*. 
1  'to  practbed,  too,   with  applicstioii      A  kind  Mi«oeau  1    Pluck  me  from  the 

And  oftmt-timM    have  ""pgW    tcan  Where  iiillen  Winter  chills  my  great 

with  imilea,  .desira*, 

When  ton«n«  and  hands  bare  itamp'd  To  where  the  rip'ning  nn  of  Qmmr . 

my  elMrti  good.  shines  ; 

To  thea  I  write.  In  esoer  hope  to  find  And  if  my  bad  of  talent  e'er  should 
EuMnuagement,  to  cauirau  my  art :  blow, 

Baneath  thy  foat'rlog  management,  to  Why,  then  my  purest  tense  of  gratl- 

l^  joaimra  Athens'    Tanple   a  iUr      Sbdl  bear  in  mind  die  huibandsuu), 

name  ;  whose  hand 

Which  to  attain,  would  fudi  aduere-      Was  stretch'd,  to  shield  the  blossom  in 

Vonis  obedicndy,  John  £~  J— % 

To  Wiltiam  Hniray,  Esq. 
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The  n^t  epistle  is  written  by  ■  most  respectable  old  Irishmsn,  irho 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  hii  days  in  France :  he  had  lived  there 
■o  long,  that  his  mode  of  expression  ii  completely  French— his  letter 
is  tfans  addressed, 

U>  iletwrd  poJce  nqoirs 

the  trauurer  of  tha  Itoy>I  trauurs  of  Drury  lane  thratn 
LondoD  Angletarre. 

BMhune  12tli  of  febnur;  1890. 
8[iL^ — I  Received  the  letter  which  you  have  honoured  me  with 
the  13"'  of  the  last  december,  and  j  beg  your  pardon  for  my  Back- 
ward answer,  a  hurry  of  cares  and  occupatjons  and  the  excessive 
sharpness  of  the  winter  bave  diverted  me  to  write  you  speedily,  be 
pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  goodness  that  you  had  to  inform 
me  of  the  decease  of  my  dear  cousin  ann  fouler  the  William  Brown's 
wife  who  died  consumed  bv  a  long  illness,  such  sad  event  hat  Bit- 
terly affected  my  heart,  and  the  great  distress  of  the  poor  wido#er 
grieves  me  very  much.  But  alas .'  j  am  utterly  unable  to  give  any 
money  for  the  expense  of  his  wife's  funeral,  or  to  relieve  him  in  the 
least  manner,  upon  my  honour,  j  declare  you.  Sir,  that  my  yearly  in- 
come exceeds  not  eleven  kuitdred  french  livrei  and  even  amounts 
hardly  to  this  small  sum  of  which  an  half  only  proceeds  from  the 
universal  legacy  that  my  most  dear  cousin  late  Sladam  Ann  Fouler 
die  Relict  of  the  captain  owen  o  Sullivan  made  me  by  his  last  will. — 
W;th  BO  exigioua  means  j  must  pay  the  rent  of  the  litlle  bouse  tliat  j 
hire,  and  the  wages  of  my  maid  servant,  feed  her,  and  provide  to  my 
livelihood,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  j  never  can  spare  a  penny, 
further-more  the  dearth  of  all  things  has  forced  me  to  Borrow  nearly 
four  hundred  french  livret.  judge.  Sir,  after  the  true  account  of  my 
drcumstancee,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your  request  in 
favour  pf  William  Brown  whom  you  protect,  his  wife  indulged  herr 
self  to  an  illusion  forgetting  what  j  had  often  said  to  her  concerning 
the  state  of  my  fortune,'or  Believing  not  my  word  tho'  certainly  it 
deserves  a  firm  belief.  J  conjure  God  Almighty  to  Be  pay  his  bless- 
ings and  be  a  comforter  to  the  poor  William  Brown  and  bis  family, 
in  the  year  following  that  in  which  my  creator  will  take  me  oiF  from 
this  world,  my  univeraal  legatee,  on  probity  of  whom  j  am  grounded 
to  depend  undoubtedly,  shall  send'  you.  Sir,  with  vour  leave,  a 
pretty  gift  of  money,  to  be  put  by  you,  an  half  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Brown,  and  the  other  half  delivered  to  his  children  together,  or 
his  grand-children  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  their  fathers,  or  mothers, 
and  the  all  to  these  children  and  grandchildren,  if  the  said  William 
Brown  is  not  then  alive.  J  beseech  you  to  salute  kindly  in  my 
name  the  honest  and  inJbrtunate  William  Brown,  his  daughter 
eleanor,  and  his  sons,  and  j  have  the  honour  to  be  n  ith  respect  and 
gratitude  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  aervant 

Okobdk  Masanib  of  Rlinconnel 

formerly  canon  of  the  Royal  and  collegiate 

church  of  Bethune. 
P.  S.    J  live.  Sir,  under  the  weight  of  sixty- fifteen  years  about  of 
age ;  But,  Ood  be  thahk'd,  my  constitution  is  good,  and  j  enjoy  a 
perfect  health. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  Itinerant  Professor,  offering  his 
powers  of  entertainment.    It  it  addressed  to 
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Sir,  i  take  th«  liberty  of  writing  thote  few  lines  to  you  to  your 
■honour  to  tet-you  know  there  is  ■  boy  here  tbst  hu  the  Kgacioiis 
Dos  of  knowJedffe 'which  will  Do  any  thing  unlea  speak,  and  alio 
wilTtetl  any  gentleroan's  complexHon  in  company  also  will  tell  any 
centlenan's  colour  of  hair,  and  a  far  better  trick  than  any  of  those 
he  will  tell  the  gentleman  that'i  most  after  the  ladiea. 

Gentleman  the  boy  himself  will  do  many  other  things  noomerous 
to  mention.  Any  gentleman  in  company  may'  come  forward  abd 
bold  this  letter  wile  the  performance  is  going  on.  anything  that  it  in 
the  letter  he  may  come  and  recal  on  it  and  it  must  be  Done  hopping 
the  gentlemen  will  a  lows  us  to  perform  to  them  after  the  cloth  ii 
Uken  off, 

Phblix  Galiuobkb. 

By  the  following  epistle,  we  discover  that  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
church  can  be  anxiona  to  >m  himself  in  print,  and  to  be  well 
reported. 

Bromky  Houm,  Kent,  Nor.  33,  17«5. 

Sir, — I  am  very  ready  to  give  my  support  to  a  naper  to  well 
suited  to  the  times  as  yours.  Yon  will  theref<ffe  be  pleased  to  send 
it  to  me  everr  day.  As  I  am  not  yet  lix'd  in  London  for  the  Winter, 
you  will  send  it  by  the  general  post  to  this  place  till  further  orders. 
As  for  the  Numbers  that  have  been  already  published,  yon  may 
send  them  in  one  parcel  to  my  London  House,  the  Deanery  at  West'. 
I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  public  prints  any  good  account  of 
my  speech  in  the  house  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  the  £arl  of  Lauderdale 
on  the  3rd  reading  of  the  Treaoon  Bill.  If  I  should  think  to  furnish 
you  with  a  copy  of  it,  (which  I  can  do,  for  tbo'  it  was  unpremedi- 
tated, I  committed  it  to  writing  the  same  night  as  soon  as  I  returned 
ftom  the  house,)  can  you  give  it  a  place  in  the  Tomahawk  in  the 
course  of  this  week  P  I  hce  the  favour  of  your  anawer  by  return  of 
posL    I  am.  Sir,  your  obed*  lerr* 

ROCUSBTBH. 

A  bon&Jde  application  for  an  engagement,  addressed  to  Mr.  Butin, 
Drnry  Lane  Theatre. 

Sib, — Having  for  the  last  9  yeara  practised  Sir.  Macready's  ityle 
of  speaking  I  have  at  last  got  him  to  such  perfection  that  I  feel  con- 
fident I  can  take  any  of  hia  character*.  To  the  theatrical  world  I  am 
(as  yet)  perfectly  unknown  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  your  Notice 
oblige  with  an  answer  directly  however  brief  it  may  be  aa  it  will  de- 
termine me  from  makins  other  applications  I  can  also  play  in 
Warde's  Vandeiihoff's  Anderson's  Pnelp's  Diddear's  or  in  fkct  in  any 
man's  style  but  more  particularly  in  Slacready's  Address  to 
Edkukd  Davis 
13  Lower  Boad  Islington 

6  feet  3  Inches  high  very  thin  I  have  practised  Mackbeth  and 
Othello  principally 

K.  B.    No  lack  of  loudneM  in  my  speech. 
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By  tb'  infallibility  of  deuee  ate." 

'Fsw  men  have  held  a  more  nobnioaa  posidoii  in  the  world,  that  is 
to  M7,  in  Fuhicm's  world,  the  world  of  the  metropolis,  than  the 
indindoal  whose  name  forms  the  mibiect  of  our  present  biographieal 
memo^.  Mr.  Crockford  was  (to  maLe  firee  with  the  comprehendTS 
phraseology  of  a  leading  journalist)  "  a  great  fact,"  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  ruling  passion,  or  propensity,  pervadinz,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  all  classes  of  aociety.  He  was  "  learned  in  the  turf,  and 
practised  in  the  dice,"  the  CrceBUs  of  the  great  commnnity  of  game- 
sters, the  Rothschild  of  the  betting-ring ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  his  distinguished  prototype  of  IfOndon's  eastern  hemi- 
Rihere  possessed  greater  influence  in  the  money  market  than  Crock- 
ford  had,  and  exercised,  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  spiMllng 
world,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  "  lived,  moved,  and  Lad  his 
being."  He  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  proverb,  "  He  pUya 
well  that  wins ;"  in  him  the  predicate  was  fully  and  practically  oe- 
monstrated :  his  gains  were  enormous,  for  they  were  the  bene- 
ficia]  results  of  events,  occurring  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
dsion  and  nndeviating  accuracy  through  a  lengthened  period  of 
time,  and  governed  by  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  infiuencei. 
His  coffers  were  an  ocean,  into  which  were  continually  flowing  the 
tributary  streams  of  minor  and  less  experienced  capitalists.  The 
tide  of  success  was  with  bim  from  a  very  early  period  of  life's 
voyage,  until  its  termination.  The  fickleness  of  Ftntune,  so  des- 
canted on  by  poets  and  moralists  of  all  ages,  was  known  to  him  only 
by  proverbial  report;  for  he  basked  in  the  sunny  locality  of  her 
smiles,  and  felt  the  substantial  influence  of  her  favours,  with  httle 
variation,  up  to  the  period  of  his  life's  dissolution.  The  death  of  this 
extraordinary  man  (for  nicfa  he  must  be  considered,  r^ard  being 
had  to  his  original  low  position  in  society,  and  the  accidental  circum- 
stances that  occasioned,  and  gave  impetus  to,  his  long,  uninterrupted, 
and  successful  career;  his  immense  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
modes  by  which  such  wealth  was  amassed,)  created,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, an  unusual  sensation  in  the  sporting  circles,  and  tne  public 
have  still  a  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  his  hfe  than  has  yet 
been  presented  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  The  present  sketch  may  be  relied  on  as  coming  fVom  an  au- 
thentic source ;  it  wilt  be  found  to  embrace  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  man,  and  to  point,  with  faithful  narration,  to  the  moat  re- 
markable of  those  eventful  speculations  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  the  fortunate  results  of  which  elevated  him  to  place  and  stand- 
ine  amongst  the  most  opulent  of  the  day. 

Afr.  Crockford  was  born  in  the  year  1775 :  his  father  was  a  fish> 
monger,  in  a  veiy  humble  way  of  bssineas  in  the  immediate  ndgh- 
bonraood  of  the  Strand,  and  died  while  bis  son  William  (the  subject  of 
pur  Memoir)  was  a  mere  youth ;  his  widow  continuing  the  business. 
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On  the  decease  of  his  fiither,  the  boy  Williuu  wu  necessarily  forced 
into  the  more  active  scenes  of  baaineas:  be  attended  the  fish-mar- 
kets, and  in  due  time  became  acquainted  witb  the  arcana  of  trad^ 
in  its  principle  of  wholesale  purchase  and  retail  traffic:  a  knowledge 
which,  being  practically  well  applied,  preserved  the  patronage  of 
ftiends,  increased  costom  and  business,  and  secured  coinfortabia 
support  to  his  widowed  mother^  Years  brought  with  them  tht 
usual  intimacies  and  associations ;  acquaintances  were  formed 
within  his  own  immediate  sphere,  and  amongst  snch  were  per- 
sons of  sporting  habit  and  character,  &eqn«iter8  of  the  betting 
faonies  and  the  gaming-t^le.  To  such  places  he  was  in  due  time 
introduced,  and  thus  early  imbibed  the  propenaity  for  play  and 
venture  which  characterised  tus  whole  subsequent  career.  The 
ftsdnetions  and  excitement  of  the  haaard-table  worked  ^eir  powe^ 
fnl  influence  on  his  mind,  and  soon  brooght  him  within  the  sphere 
of  operation  as  a  principal  actor.  His  means  were  limited,  but  to 
the  extent  thereof  he  would  frequently  speonlate.  His  tone  of 
play  increased  with  the  opportunities  occurring  to  indulge  therein ; 
and  it  is  a  known  fact,  that,  under  the  potent  charm  and  fluctuating 
events  of  the  game,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  not  ooly  en- 
dangered, but  abs(^utely  lost  the  whole  of  the  capital  set  apart  for 
the  morrow's  market, — an  occurrence  that  may  well  be  believed  to 
have  taken  place  under  severe  mortification  occasioned  by  loss,  and 
hope,  however  fruitless  it  may  have  been,  of  recovery ;  but,  be  the 
fact  as  it  may,  the  misfortune  never  affected  the  stabili^  of  his  mo- 
ther's credit  in  business.  It  must  be  remarked  of  Mr.  Crockford, 
that,  even  in  the  period  of  his  novitiate,  unlike  most  youthful  gam- 
blers, he  was  no  rash  or  intemperate  player,  and,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  seemed  to  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aU  the  sub- 
tle and  advantageous  points  of  the  game ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
remarkable  in  a  young  hand,  he  exhibited  generally  a  steady  and 
determined  patience  to  wait  the  advent  of  particular  events,  in  pre- 
f^ence  to  the  less  certain  and  less  beneficial  mode  of  indiscriminate 
speculation.  Night  after  night  was  he  to  be  seen,  regular  as  the 
hour,  at  the  place  of  rendesvous,  telting  the  catlor,  taking  on  the  nick, 
the  doublet*,  and  the  imperial  plan,  and  receiving  deposits  to  return 
large  amounts  (but  considerably  short  of  the  real  calculated  odds) 
on  all  the  remote  and  complicated  chances  of  the  dice;— matters  of 
simple  account,  which,  strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  players,  even 
at  toe  present  day,  are  wholly  unacquainted  with,  or  too  indolent  to 
think  of,  and  by  reason  of  which  ignorance  a  fine  field  of  advantage 
and  profit  is  open  to  the  more  knowing  and  vigilant,  of  which 
number  was  Crockford,  and  apt  as  thought  to  avail  himself  of  any 
tnd  every  opportunity  of  benefit.  For  some  yens  he  steadily  pur- 
sued fortune  in  a.  small  way,  under  such  careful  and  systematic 
coursb  of  play ;  but  in  progress  of  time,  as  means  increaaed,  he  ex- 
tended his  sphere  of  action  and  entered  more  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  speculation.  He  became  a  proficient  at  Cards,  and  was  more 
particularly  skilled  in  the  gam6s  of  whist,  piquet,  and  cribbage ; 
be  frequented  the  better  kind  of  sporting-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  James's  Afarket,  where  the  latter  game,  more  especially, 
was  much  played,  and  for  large  sums,  by  opulent  tradesmen  and 
others.  With  one  person  of  this  class,  a  wealthy  butcher,  a  moat 
inveterate  lover  of  the  game,  and  having  repute  for  a  skilful  know- 
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ledge  of  It,  Mr.  CrocVford  would  contend  for  days  uid  night*  in 
succession  ;  and  from  this  opponent,  and  his  party,  who  invariably 
backed  him,  Mr.  Crockford  ultinaately  won  a  very  considerable  aum, 
which  gave  spirit  and  impetua  to  future  venture.  The  foolish  and 
improvident  butcher  ia  said  to  have  been  subsequently  taken  in 
hand,  and  ilaugktered,  after  the  most  refined  and  improved  fashion, 
by  the  late  notorious  Lord  B  ',  who  tkinned  him  of  everj  ahil- 
ling.  He  died  in  a  state  of  the  moat  abject  poverty,  and  under  all 
the  torment  of  bitter  reminiscences  of  his  past  imprudence. 

About  thia  period  Mr.  Crockford  entered  also  into  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Turf.  He  was  no  "  bastard  to  the  time,"  but  "  smacked 
of  observation,"  and  had  attentively  noted  the  practice,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  aystem  of  betting  adopted  by  men  who 
bad  the  repute  of  experience  in  such  mattera,  and  who  appeared  to 
be  in  thriving  condition ;  and  having  first  matured  his  understand- 
ing, and  quietly  tested  his  cnm  capabiliw  in  the  matter,  he  resolved 
to  tty  the  practical  good  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned.  The  lead- 
ng  men  of  the  fraternity  of  Z.eg(  were  doine  good  and  pro- 
fitable business  in  the  ring  by  the  system  ef  book-making,  or  bet- 
ling  round,  as  it  is  termnl,  against  every  horse  in  the  race, —  a 
system  at  that  time  unknown,  or  at  least  unpractised,  by  gentlemen 
betters,  and  confined  exclusively  to  the  class  of  profesaional  adven- 
turers alluded  to,  and  of  which  fraternity  Crockford,  thus  qualified, 
soon  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member.  The  state  of  the 
turf  and  betting-ring  was,  in  reference  to  its  general  character, 
much  more  healthy,  and  free  from  knavish  and  fraudulent  |>rac- 
tices,  at  that  time  than  at  the  present;  greater  confidence  existed, 
engagement  was  more  strictiy  pbserved,  and  higher  and  more  re- 
fined notions  of  honour  prevailed ;  trainers,  jockeys,  bankrupts,  and 
defaulters,  linen-drapers,  broken-down  gaming-house  keepers,  oys- 
ter venders,  discharged  valets,  flash  flunkies,  el  hoe  genu*  omne,  were 
not  then,  as  now,  admitted  to  immediate  fellowship  and  association 
with  the  patrons  and  magnates  of  the  turf.  The  iinassuming  gentle- 
msn  and  well-intentioned  man  were  not  then,  as  now,  coropelled  to 
give  place  to  every  ignorant  and  insolent  braggart  who,  with  a 
betting-book,  a  fair  proportion  of  brass  and  stentorian  lungs  (his 
sole  stock-in-trade),  could  strut  his  way  twice  a<week  to  TattersaJl's, 
and  there  unbluahingly  offer  his  bets  in  thousands ;  nor  were  the 
transactions  of  the  race-course  characterised  by  such  wholesale 
frauds  and  palpable  robberies  as  have  recenUy  been  brought  to  light, 
through  the  extreme  vigilance  and  unceasing  perseverance  of  iUird 
O.  Bentinck,  whose  successful  endeavours  have  been  proudly  and 
most  deseivinaly  rewarded  by  the  highest  and  moat  substantial 
marks  of  pubric  approval.  Great  faciuties  were,  nevertheless,  af- 
forded to  the  '  Leg '  fraternity,  or  professionals,  by  reason  that  the 
system  was  engrossed  by  the  few,  and  encouraged  by  the  many. 
The  time  was  opportune  for  calculating  heada,  and  Crockford  failed 
not  to  step  in  at  tne  harvest. 

The  immediate  scene  and  locality  of  Crockford's  nocturnal  adven- 
tures was  at  a  small  house  in  Oxenden  Street,  at  which  there  was  an 
English  hatard'teble,  (the  French  game  was  then  unknown,)  around 
which,  about  midnight,  nightly  congregated,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
town,  a  crowd  of  speculative  persons,  of  all  ages,  from  the  un- 
bearded stripling  to  the  hoary-headed  rouS,  and  of  varied  condition. 
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from  the  teedy  iwell  to  the  pink  of  fuhion.  The  house  opened  ita 
doon  to  all  claues,  without  restriction  ;  and  at  times  the  table  pre* 
■ent«d  a  moat  motley  group,  all  intent  upon  the  one  great  object  of 
gain,  but  pursuing  it  by  very  opposite  courses  of  specuUtion.  At  this 
Satumalian  board  was  to  be  seen,  with  unerring  regularity,  the  cool, 
calculating,  imperturbable  fishmonger,  steadily  following  one  pro- 
crastiaated  but  certain  proRtable  system,  his  mind  wholly  uninflu- 
enced by  fandf^il  probability  or  imaginative  result ;  here,  too,  he 
would  ingeniously  turn  to  account  another  subtle  move  in  his  expe- 
rienced system,  by  putting  down  a  large  note  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred' pounds  value,  to  answer  the  small  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant stake  of  his  opponent,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  winning,  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  keep  account  from  time  to  time  of  the  truu. 
actions  between  the  parties.  Out  of  such  system  of  account-keep- 
ing (so  numerous  and  variable  are  the  events  and  proportional 
bets  of  the  game  of  hazard)  young  players  would  frequently  run 
into  erroneous  calculations  as  to  the  balance  due  on  the  termination 
of  the  hand;  and  as  the  inaptitude  of  the  accountant  as  frequently 
told  agunst  himself  as  against  bis  adversary,  it  followed,  that,  whei) 
such  was  the  case,  he  paid  the  full  penalty  of  this  miscalculation ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  if  he  exceeded  in  demand  what  was  really 
and  absolutely  due  to  him,  he  was  very  speedily  called,  by  his  wily 
opponent,  to  the  correction  of  his  account.  This  mystifying  mode 
of  playing  on  score  was  n  great  game  with  Crockforil,  and  there 
seldom  passed  a  night  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  realise  con- 
siderable sums  tVom  this  source  of  certainty.  Young  adventurers 
were  c^tivnted  by  the  displajr  of  a  note  of  large  amount,  and, 
while  hope  had  eye  to  its  ultimate  possession,  prudent  attention 
to  matter  of  immediate  interest  and  correct  account  was  wholly  lost 
sight  erf". 

As  lime  moved  on,  gaming-hoasea  multiplied  ;  many  establish-. 
ments  of  superior  kind  and  attractive  character  sprung  up  in  Pall 
Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  and  their  immediate  vicinity.  Rouge-et- 
noir  was  theall-absorbingand  fashionable  game  of  the  day;  and  such 
was  the  mania  for  an  acquaintance  with  it,  so  numerous  were  the 
players,  and  so  successful  the  results  to  the  bankers,  or  proprietors 
of  the  tables,  that  suddenly  emerging,  as  it  were,  from  obscurity, 
they  adopted  a  style  of  splendour  and  extravagance  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  their  former  means  and  position,  and  beyond  all  capa- 
bility even  of  moderate  fortune ;  mansions,  mistresses,  and  equi> 
pages  were  common  to  them  all,  such  a  mine  of  wealth  had  been 
sprung  by  the  introduction  of  rouge-et-noir. 

Amongst  the  establishments  which  had  thus  recently  started  into 
existence,  was  one  in  King  Street,  St.  James's ;  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  house  the  ever-observant  Crockford,  attracted  by 
the  large  profits  which  be  had  daily  witnessed  to  result  to  tlie 
bankers  from  the  sources  of  the  game,  (for,  be  it  remembered, 
that  Crockford  was  not  the  man  to  act  on  pecuniary  speculation, 
or  any  other  or  better  experience  than  his  own,)  sought  to  be- 
come a  partner,  and,  by  great  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  his 
object.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  immense  play  that  was 
carried  on  at  this,  the  most  public  and  best-frequented  house 
of  its  kind,  yielded  to  the  proprietors,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  years,  a  very  ample  fortune.     The  number  of  visitors,  the 
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lu^  mmi  risked  (the  stakes  Tnrying  in  smoant  from  fin  diillkigt 
to  one  hundred  pounds),  and  the  almost  nivariable  equalisation  tlf 
laonej,  depending  on  each  event  between  the  colonrs,  gare  to 
the  bankers  the  certain  continually  accruing  profit  of  one  and  i 
quarter  per  cent,  (not  a  per-centige  per  annual,  be  it  nnderstDod, 
but  that  rate  per  cent,  per  minute,  or  time  occupied  by  each  de* 
tiding  coup  /) ;  an  advantage  which  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Eng' 
land  could  not  snccesafully  oppose,  nor  the  mathematical  ricill  of  a 
Newton  or  Demoirre  defeat ;  and  one  by  i^hich  the  proprietors  re- 
alised an  enormous  amount  of  gnn  beyond  the  large  and  extra- 
vagant outlay  and  expense*  of  their  establiahment.  In  these  gains 
Mr.  Crockford  largely  participated,  and  from  sach  scarce  aroae  bis 
first  position  of  moderate  independence. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  establishment,  scnne  very  re- 
markable anecdotes  are  extant — melancholy  enough  in  relation,  bat 
not  perhaps  uninteresting  nor  out  of  place  as  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  One  in  particular  will  stronely  illnatrate  to 
what  mad  and  wicked  extremes  the  blind  avarice  and  over-^rasping 
disposition  of  men  will  sometimes  lead  them.  The  transaction  here 
related,  though  conceived  in  absolute  folly,  and  attended  in  its  praci 
tice  by  danger  of  the  worst  consequences,  actnally  took  place,  and 
created  at  the  time  a  most  violent  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  firm.  Amongst  the  fVequenters  and  principal  patroilt  <>f  tbe 
house,  were  many  persons  of  large  means  and  desperate  spirit  for 

Elay.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  class  was  the  cetebratod 
olonel  A—--,  of  whom  it  is  notorious,  that,  having  lost'one  foN 
tune  at  the  gaming-table,  he  went  out  to  India,  realised  a  second, 
and  returned  to  England  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  but  with  hit 
mind  unfreed  from  its  original  fatal  propensity.  This  gentleman  was 
a  constant  visitor,  and  played  for  very  large  amounts.  The  colonel 
had  been  for  some  days  and  nights  (for  play  went  on  at  the  house  diur- 
nally  and  nocturnally  with  few  hours  of  intermission  only)  playing 
with  unusual  snccess,  and  as  he  was  a  bold  and  somewhat  experi- 
enced adventurer,  and  not  given  to  merciflil  consideration  of  the 
bank's  resources  under  any  favourable  opportunity  ot  their  transfer 
and  conversion  to  his  own  funds,  the  result  was  that  he'  took  Fortune 
in  her  mood,  and  won  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and  the  continuation 
of  luck  appearing  to  threaten  further  heavy  loss,  the  proprietm'S 
became  alarmed,  particularly  the  more  active  and  ostensible  part- 
ner, who  was  a  man  of  most  avaricious  mould,  and  yhose  narrow 
soul  sunk  within  him  at  the  sad  reverses  of  the  bank.  Impa- 
tient for  the  recovery  of  this  but  small  lost  portion  of  his  previoiU 
immense  gains,  he  concocted  a  scheme  of  the  most  palpableand  bore- 
faced  fraud  for  their  recovery;  and  calculating  on  the  colonel's 
attendance  about  the  usual  hour  of  commencing  the  evening's  play, 
he  caused  to  be  planted  or  mixed  the  six  packs  of  cards  (the  number 
used  in  the  game)  in  arrangement  for  the  first  deal,  so  that  there 
should  happen  in  the  course  of  such  deal  eUvm  eventt  of  iradt  tf  urn 
aprit  /—results  that  would  speedily  have  relieved  the  colonel  and 
whole  company  of  assembled  players  of  their  capita],  however  larve 
the  amount,  aa  on  the  occurrence  of  each  trente  tt  un  aprit  (the 
pull  or  advantage  of  the  banker)  the  bank  derives  a  dear  profit  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  money  staked  on  the  two  colonrs.  Hie  in- 
famous plot  did  not,  however,  succeed  against  the  particntu  iii> 
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dividnid  whoniilt  had  been  iotebded  to  victin^oe;  for  h^tpiljr, 
on  the  eTenins  in  quntion,  the  gallant  colonel  did  sot  attend  «t 
hi§  accostomM  hour,  and  some  few  persona  had  auembled  round 
the  table  anxioaa  for  the  ccxnmencement  of  play.  The  cards 
(already  mixed  ttctaidum  arteat  for  the  parpoM,  and  thrown  with 
apparent  n^Iigence  on  the  table^  were  dexterouBly  taken  up  and 
aabmitted  to  the  pretended  fnrtner  proceH  «f  shuffling  by  one 
ef  the  proprietora,  and  then  put  up  in  the  usual  forDi  to  be  uealt : 
every  poeaible  delay  was,  however,  resorted  to  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  colonel ;  but  the  visitors  having  in> 
creased  in  number  and  faeoome  (damoroua  and  peremptory  for  the 
commencement  of  the  game,  the  dealer  was  at  length  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  ont  the  professional  invite  of  "  Make;  your  game, 
genuemen !"  and  to  fellow  it  up  with  the  like  technical  announcement 
of  "  The  game  is  made  ]"  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  operation 
of  dealii^  or  laying  out  the  carda  decisive  of  the  event.  The  occur- 
rence of  two  events  of  Irente  et  un  aprit  in  sacoession  is  very  rare, 
and  calculated  on  an  average  to  happen  ontv  once  in  about  finy-five 
deals  ;  ctill,  however,  such  Appearances  will  present  themselves  on 
the  cards,  and  do  not  create  any  very  great  sarprise,  or  suspicion  of 
foul  ph^;  but  the  sequel  of  nine  more  similar  events  in  consecutive 
anangement  of  three  and  four  toeether  was  so  infamous  an  attempt 
that  the  whole  company  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  con- 
federates at  the  tablej  became  most  indignantly  outrageous.  In  the 
midst  of  the  storm  tne  colonel  made  his  appearance,  and  on  being 
informed  of  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  smiled  moat  signi6cantly, 
calmly  restored  his  note-cas^  wtuch  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
from  his  pocket,  to  its  place  of  security,  and,  without  word  or 
comment,  quitted  the  house.  The  sufferers  by  this  infamous  trick 
were  loud  and  vehement  in  their  outcry  and  denunciations.  Some 
more  prompt  and  determined  in  spirit  were  for  immediste  vengB> 
ance  upon  the  culprit,  and  for  the  demolition  of  the  table,  glasses, 
and  lamps ;  while  others  more  soberly  threatened  Iq^l. proceedings. 
All  insisted  on  the  return  of  the  monev  of  which  they  had  been 
so  shamefully  plundered, — «  demand  which,  under  dread  of  such 
fbarful  consequencee,  was  speedily  complied  with.  Play  was  put 
a  stop  to  for  the  night,  and  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  pass 
the  matter  off  as  a  trick  practised  forsooth  by  some  one  or  other  of 
the  players,  in  spite  or  revenge,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  diBCredit 
on  the  house ;  for  it  was  argued,  that  no  person  having  interest  in 
the  bank  or  connectioo  with  the  firm  could  hope  tA  succeed  in  such 
an  attempt  at  fraud. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Major  D ,  of  the  Liftt-Guards,  and 

son  of  the  eminent  banker  of  that  name,  lost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  and  onder  the  necessity  occasioned  by  such  loss,  and  the 
vain  and  ftuitlesa  hope  of  recovery,  committed  forgery  of  a  docu- 
ment empowering  him  to  sell  out  certain  stock  belonging  to  another 
member  of  his  family ;  which  stock  being  subsequently  claimed  of, 
and  ncov««d  by  action  at  law  against  toe  Bank,  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  act,  and  the  major  was  thereon  committed  for  trial  to 
Newgate  ;  but  through  the  devoted  attachment  and  firm  conduct  erf" 
his  servant,  and  the  stratagem  of  iViends, .  aided  no  doubt  by  the 
idl'powerful  auxiliary  of  gold,  freely  and  judidoasly  i^tplied,  he 
eac^ted-  Am  disgrace  of  the.  awftil  and  igDonunious  aentence  whicbi 
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«t  tbmt  da;^,  murt  have  atUcbed  to  his  convictioD.  The  pUn  bjr 
which  hia  eacape  was  effected  wai  by  change  of  apparel  with  his 
MTTint,  who  was  occasionally  permitted  to  see  bia  master  in  prison. 
Thtii  disguised,  and  his  features  turefally  hidden  ftom  Uie  too 
scratiAous  observance  of  the  turnkeys,  whose  vision  might  have 
been  partially  obscured  by  frequent  application  of  the  "golden 
ointment,"  the  major  passed  from  bis  place  of  captivity,  leaving  his 
faithful  servant  and  invaluable  friend  ai  hit  substitute.  This  noble- 
faearted  and  determined  creature  was  subsequently  tried  for  hia 
conduct,  found  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and  aentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.     The  major,  thus  freed  from  incarceration, 

was  for  some  weeks  concealed  in  the  private  house  of  H , 

one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gaming-bouse,  and  be  ultimately  fled 
the  country,  without  detecdon.  It  is  said — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact — that  no  money  was  spared  by  Crockford  and  his 
partners  to  save  the  unfortunate  gentleman  from  the  disgraceful  fate 
that  threatened  him,  and  that  a  large  sum  was  expended  to  such 
successful  end,  and  to  aid  him  in  hia  fiight  from  England.  Such 
conduct,  though  praiseworthy  in  itself,  would  necessarily  be 
prompted  by  policy,  and  due  regard  for  self-interest.  The  parties 
coiild,  under  the  circumstances,  well  afford  to  be  generous,  or  to 
assume  the  virtue  if  they  hod  it  not.  To  lack  energy  and  spare 
expense  in  so  extreme  and  peremptory  a  case,  would  have  been  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  most  serious  consequences ;  for,  hod  the 
unhappy  man  been  tried,  the  cause  that  led  to  the  criminal  act 
must  have  transpired,  and  thereout  would  undoubtedly  have  arisen 
«  most  determined  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  firm,  followed  by 
a  most  severe  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  each  and  every 
individual  member  of  it. 

Connected  with  the  same  fatal  locality,  a  similar  instance  of  error 
sndmisfortuiie,  arising  from  the  like  direful  cause,  but  attendedwith 
leas  fortunate  result,  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  writer  of 
this  memoir.  It  was  the  esse  of  Sir,  R — ,  a  noble,  generous,  and 
high-minded  young  gentleman,  of  first-rate  city  connexions,  and  of 
highly  respectable  family,  whose  excessive  love  of  play,  and  con- 
stant indulgence  therein,  completely  exhausted  bis  resources,  and 
hurried  him,  in  the  frenzy  of  feeling,  to  the  rash  act  of  improperly 
using  another's  name  to  support  bis  commercial  credit,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  criminal  prosecution  and  exile, 

JIfatt  revenoru  A  not  motdotu.     The  death  of  O gave  to  Mr. 

Crockford  an  influential  position  as  a  betting  man,  and  the  more 
recent  decease  of  old  J—: —  C (who,  though  wanting  Crock- 
ford's  natural  talent,  and  ready  head-piece  for  quick  and  accurate 
calculation  of  tbe  probabilities  attaching  to  double,  treble,  cross,  and 
complicated  events,  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
successful  betters  in  the  professional  ring),  elevated  bim  to  the  first 
rank  amongst  bis  fraternity  at  Tattersall's  and  on  the  course.  He 
became  also  the  owner  of  houses,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  splendid 
mansion  and  grounds  at  Newmarket,  where  he  trained  his  stud,  and 
for  a  time  entered  with  great  spirit  into  all  the  amusements  and 
speculations  of  the  sport ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  with  «  success  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  tbe  outlay  and  expenditure.  He  was 
the  owner  of  (amongst  many  others  of  distinguished  breed)  the 
celd»ated  horse  Sultan,  the  sire  of  Bay  Middleton,  winner  ^  the 
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Derby  Btalce  at  Bptom  in  the  year  1836,  now  the  property  of  Ziord 

O.  Bentinck,  «nd  whose  stock  is  lo  highly  Tolued  at  the  present 
day.  Experience  is  said  to  be  a  commochty  on  which  a  man  may 
expend  a  portion  of  his  capital  with  the  hope  of  profitable  return, 
which  is  presumed  to  signify  that  the  moiety  of  a  man's  means,  laid 
out  in  experience,  may,  and  will,  in  some  instances  perhaps,  by  aid 
of  the  knowledge  so  dearly  purchased,  prevent  him  from  being 
plnndered  of  the  other  half.  So  thought  Mr.  Crockford,  in  all  pro* 
iMbility,  in  regard  to  bis  racing  stud  ;  for,  discovering  that  with  all 
his  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  most  matters  of  speculation, 
he  was  no  match  for  the  cognoscenti  of  Newmarket,  and  that  how- 
ever clear-headed  he  might  be,  and  awake  to  most  moves  on  the 
board,  he  could  not  successfully  co^e  with  or  defeat  the  profound 
schemes  of  trainers,  jockeys,  and  their  clique,  whose  plots  and  mys< 
terles  required  more  vigilance  and  skill  to  unravel  than  he  had 
leisure  from  his  London  avocations  to  bestow,  he  wisely  determined  to 
dispose  of  his  racing  stud,  and  confine  his  future  operations  to  betting 
and  banking — a  resolution  which  he  forthwith  carried  into  effect. 

At  Tattersall'a  Mr.  Crockford  atill  held  preference  over  his  com- 
peers, known,  as  he  then  was,  for  a  man  of  laree  means,  and  bearing, 
as  he  did,  a  good  repute  for  promptitude  and  punctuality  in  fulfil- 
ment and  discharge  of  his  engagements.  At  "  The  Tun  Tavern  "  in 
Jermyn  Street,  a  celebrated  sporting-house,  kept  by  Jerry  Waters, 
one  of  the  fraternity  of  betting-men,  and  a  partner  also  in  a  rouge  «t 
noir  house  in  Pall,  Mall,  Crockford  was  a  regular  attendant  until  a 
late  hour  each  night;  after  which  he  resorted  to  one  or  other  of  the 
hasard-tables  (for  these  also  had  increased  in  number)  presenting 
the  richest  prospect  of  his  expectations.  The  Tun  Tavern  was 
greatly  patronised  and  generally  well-attended,  but  particularly  so 
in  the  racing-season ;  and  during  the  few  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Doucaster,  and  other  great  meet- 
ings, the  place  was  crowded  by  the  most  notorious  Legs  or  betting- 
men  in  London,  and  by  respectable  amateurs  of  racing,  anxious  to 
learn  the  niorting  opinions  of  the  day,  and  to  make  their  bets,  or 
hedge  to  those  already  made,  on  the  "  great  coming  event."  This 
house  was  in  fact  the  grand  Evening  sporting  Exchange,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  good  dinners  and  excellent  wines  for 
which  it  was  famed,  betting  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
spirit,  and  amongst  a  certain  few,  more  distinguished  for  money 
than  manners,  in  a  tone  of  vulgar  satire,  termed  chaffing,  unintelli- 
gible but  to  men  of  their  own  low  standard.  A  merry  and  somewhat 
aatirical  description  and  account  of  "The  Tun,  and  its  Visitors,"  ap- 
peared, aboatthe  time  alluded  to,  in  a  little  rhyming  pamphlet  called 
"  Leggiana."  The  opening  lines  were  descriptive  of  "  The  House," 
and  the  general  character  of  the  Legs  frequenting  it;  it  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive  extract : 

"  Not  anni,  hut  Itgi,  I  sing,  who  nifihtljr  maat 
Witbin  the  nsinn  of  St.  janua't  Street ; 
Wliere  Jeny  WBten  and  hii  hopeful  uq 
Afford  secomniodBllon  at  '  The  Tun  ;* 
And  where  loaie  (■roor'd  few  take  up  their  qtiarten, 
Chum'd  by  the  tmiln  of  Jerry'i  pretty  dsnghteri ; 
Where,  too,  the  choicest  vinei,  sad  beit  of  diuQen, 
Are  HTved  up  to  these  calculating  UDDert ; 
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Wiwi  wida  awake  th>t '  good  viiw  ne«d«  aobiuB^' 
Will  not  be  naunoned  with  aduheraui  AwA, 
And  think  \ie  world  Bad  nil  that  *■  in  it  jeit, 
Unleu  thay  have  a  Ktlli  tiit  •tfbat." 

The  satire  then  proceeds  to  the  object  of  the  aswrnbled  Legs,  and 
to  the  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  leading  menders  of  the  fra- 
ternity aiually  present.  Mr.  Crockford  staada  first  in  thia  descrip- 
tive  portraiture,  and  is  sketched  as  follows : 


Me  (.rsmy,  nciMK,  cunningett,  ana  quMrsH, 

W  all  tha  motlar  group  that  here  nn^nbU 

To  Bport  thrar  bfuDt,  dUtSf,  blackguard,  and  diMemble ; 

Who  live  (a*  alang  hat  termed  It)  on  the  maoe, 

Tho'  Cnicky'i  hear;  pull  ia  now,  lUtee  act. 

Hit  irina  or  grog,  aa  may  be,  placed  befvrs  him. 

And  looluDg  itupid  ai  his  mother  bore  him  j 

For  Crock,  tho'  ddlful  in  hii  betting  duty, 

Ii  not,  'twill  be  aUowed,  the  greateat  beauty  j 

Nor  doea  hit  mug  {we  mean  no  diimpGcc) 

EdilMl  outward  ^  of  Intellect  t 

Id  othar  vords,  oliTCni^'a  dmbb*  fiaoa 

Bnajwke  nM  Inward  (tore  of  mentu  gnu* ; 

■a — j_  — w  oigiit  im ',  dninfc  aa  any  lord, 

a  diance  beholden, 
la  acrewM  right  wdl  upon  hh  brawny  Uionlden ; 
He  'a  qoiik  aa  thoof^t,  aod  ripe  at  calculadon, 
Ualgre  the  driuk'i  moat  potent  lidution, 
Hia  pencil,  Utt,  and  betting-book  on  table^ 
Bii  wits  at  work  oa  hard  aa  they  are  able, 
Hla  oddi  matured,  at  scarce  a  moment'*  ptdni. 
Out  popi  the  oS^iprlng  of  hia  ready  bralna. 
Id  aome  vaanam)*,  o^Tatlng  mget, 
'  Galnat  one  horae  wiDolng  IttTiu,  Ooti.  aod  Ltg*r! 
The  bait  I*  lak'n  by  some  aitonlihed  wi([lit. 
Who  chocktea,  thinking  it  a  glorious  bite. 
Not  taken  the  pain*  the  flgnrea  o'er  to  run, 
And  Me  l>y  calculation  that  Ae't  doae; 
While  Cranky  booki  tt  eaAiOt  wrtote  atn. 
And  why,  fotaoolh,  ii  Croeky  to  be  blamed 
More  than  thote  legs  who  're  lumouraile  named. 
Whose  Inclination  is  plain  sense  to  Jockey, 
But  who  lack  brains  to  work  At  puB  like  Crodiy  T 
Who,  bv  the  way,  gives  vast  accommodation, 
Nor  botiiera  any  one  by  litigation. 
And,  if  a  bet  you  'd  have,  you  've  nooght  to  do, 
Bnt  give  it  Crock,  and,  with  it,  Mtxrei^n*  iao  ;    . 


Similar  qnaint,  but  correct,  description  is  given  of  G        ,  B— — , 

F ,  D ,  H ,  W ,  C lU— ,  R ,  (better  known 

as  "Short-odds   R ,")  Tim  O'M ,  and  others,  who,  at  this 

time,  hod  found  their  way  into  the  betting  ring,  bnt  to  speak  of  whom 
further  would  be  from  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  biography. 

At  this  period,  notmthstanding  the  above  formidable  list  of  adven- 
turen,  Mr.  Crockford  may  be  said  to  hare  been  without  competitor  in 
the  magnitude  of  bis  turf  Bpeculations ;  his  reputed  wealth  and  prompt 
mode  of  business  bringinff  to  his  market  all  the  sportine  characters 
of  the  day  to  take  the  odds  against  their  respective  fancied  and  fa- 
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norite  bones*  8tm^  «>  it  mnjr  appeuri  there  ivat  a  kind  of  fadiinn- 
able  variety  in  ereiy  Bpwtiag  norica  to  i^o  an  account  with  the 
"  GretU  GuH  «ff  the  lUng  ; "  lu  bim 


and  such  weolcnen  Crockford  was  ever  read;  to  indolge  on  good  and 

Sofitable  cooaideration,  and  under  tbe  favourable  terms  of  the  market, 
ut  tbe  great  man  was  soon  to  meet  with  a  rival  in  his  sphere  of 
action,  hv  the  introduction  of  no  lets  a  personage  than  John  Oulljr, 
who,  suddenly  emereioK  from  a  somewhat  obscure  position  in  life,  com- 
menced the  betting  business,  and  very  speedily  gained  a  locut  ttandi, 
or  position  of  good  credit  in  the  ring.  The  unaaauming  demeanour  of 
Tdr.  Qnlly,  compared  with  the  arrogance  and  assumptiou  of  others, 
and  bis  quiet  and  correct  mode  of  betting,  gained  for  him  many  pri- 
vate Mends,  nod  a  growing  preference  was  distinguishable  amongst 
iiifluential  parties  for  transactions  of  businesB  with  him  :  it  was  soon 
discovered  also  that  weighty  matters  of  commission  were  entrusted  to 
bim,  and  his  bets  being  of  magnitude,  and  their  settlement,  on  all  oc- 
casions, prompt  and  aatisfactory,  it  was  naturally  and  correctly  inferred 
that  his  triends  and  clients  were  of  the  first  order  and  most  opulent 
class.  Mr.  Crockford  was  not  the  most  even-tempered  of  mankind; 
snccest  had  spoiled  bim  in  a  degree,  and  taught  him  to  consider  as  a 
right  that  which  was,  in  fact,  but  the  result  and  effect  of  fbrtuitoua 
drcnmstances,  aided  no  doubt,  in  some  d^ee,  bv  ingenuity,  energy, 
and  perseverance  on  his  part :  he  could  Ql  ^rook  this  sudden  invasion 
of  his  position — this  unlooked-for  participation  is  a  preference  so  long 
and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  himself,  and,  being  somewhat  irritable  in 
mind  and  rude  in  speech,  be  very  unceremomously  and  injudiciously 
(because  unjustly)  vented  bis  ill-feeling  by  reflections  on  the  character 
'  ".  Gully ■ 


of  Mr.  Oully  wholly  at  variance  with  the  unimpeachable  conduct 
which  had  secured  to  that  gentleman  general  esteem,  which  subsequent- 
ly elevated  him  to  a  more  intrinsic  position  iu  society,  and  whiai  still 
gives  him  place  amongst  the  most  correct,  honourable,  and  liberal  of 
the  betting-ring.  The  bile  of  Mr.  Crockford  was  for  some  time  per- 
mitted to  work  without  antidote,  or  even  notice,  by  Mr.  Gully;  but  re- 
petition of  insult  obliged  bim  at  length  to  retaliate,  and  a  smart  alter- 
cation took  place  between  tbe  parties  in  tbe  rooms  at  Doncaster,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  a  crowded  audience,  and  to  the  wholesome 

some  Bub- 
;  language 
r  presumption,  as  the  parties  were  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  if  not  of  amity,  at  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Crockford'a 
decease. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mr.  Crockford  parted  with  his  racing 
stud,  bat  he  still  continued  possession  of  his  mansion  and  grounds  at 
.Newmarket,  where  he  domiciled  during  the  mee ling- weeks ;  end  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town  be  bad  a  most  extensive  es- 
tablishment for  tbe  propagation  and  breeding  o{  piga:  his  stock  was 
immense,  and  of  the  most  choice  and  approved  kind.  Whether  thia 
fanciful  speculation  turned  out  a  source  ot  profit  or  loss  to  its  projector 
is  not  known;  to  speak,  however,  of  the  "great  piggery"  in  deserving 
terms,  demands  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  thing  con- 
ceptionable ;  but  too  extravagant  in  outlay,  and  too  expenuve  m  ma- 


ine  no  smau  amusement  oi  a  crowaea  auaience,  ana  to  tae  whoJesc 
^eck  of  Mr.  Crockford's  self-sufficiency.    It  is  said  that  at  some  b 

anent  period  Mr.  Crockford's  retraction  of  the  offensive  langu 
to  a  reconciliation — a  fair  presumption,  as  the  parties  were 
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nagement,  it  ia  tliouRbt,  to  have  afforded  any  reaaaiiBUe  pnwpect  of  be-^ 
nent  to  tlie  oirner,  uDleas  he  could  hare  caminanded  an  excliuire  tnnr- 
Icet  for  the  sale  of  park  at  eighteen  pence  or  two  ahillinsi  per  pound. 

Mr.  Croclifurd'a  garni ng-boase  speculatiotu,  notwitlutanding  the 
&Gt  that  such  eatabliabmenta  had  increased  to  an  amazing  extent,  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  albeit  many  other  adventurers  had  ■tepped  in  to 
■hare  in  the  ahuodant  harvest  they  bestowed ;  he  bad  now  become  a 
partner  in  two  or  three  different  houics,  from  each  of  which  he  waa 
drawing  a  very  handsouje  income.  It  is  true  that  there  were  now 
Bome  drawbacks  on  the  immense  returns:  some  few  ruined  and  despe- 
rate men  had  taken  the  decisive  course  of  legal  proceeding  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  Iossl-s  ;  others  bad  adopted  proceedings  by  indictment 
of  the  bouses  and  their  proprietors,  and  these  hostile  measures  created 
great  l^al  expense  in  their  defence,  and  required  large  sums  in  their 
settlement.  Crockford  was  not  free  from  such  casualties  and  liabili- 
ties; be  was  indicted  on  several  occnsiona  and  by  different  persona  for 
his  share  in  the  nuisance  of  the  public  gaming-house  in  King  Street ; 
but  his  policy  always  led  him  to  a  settlement  of  the  matter  with  the 
prosecutor,  in  preference  to  the  risk  of  imprisonment  and  the  tread- 
mill. On  one  occasion,  however,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  club  in 
St  James's  Street,  an  indictment  was  preferred,  and  a  true  bill  found 
asainst  him  and  others  for  keeping  the  before-mentioned  house  in 
King  Street;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  delay  creative 
of  direful  alarm,  that  the  matter  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent 
the  parties  being  brought  to  trial.  The  prosecutor  was  a  person  knowa 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Baron  D'A"-  ,  who  formerly  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Germaa  Lesion.  This  gentleman  bad  been  desperate, 
and  of  course  unfortunate  in  his  speculiition,  at  rouge  et  noir ;  and  at 
last  lost  not  only  his  pay,  hut  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  of  his  com- 
mission. Thus  reduced,  he  became  equally  desperate  in  determina- 
tion, and  Dccaainnatly  made  demands  and  levied  contributions  from  the 
parties  who  liad  won  of  him,  but  compliance  with  such  demands  be- 
coming less  frequent  and  less  willing,  and  assistance,  when  granted, 
usually  accompanied  by  ungracious  and  unpalatable  observationa,  fa« 
resorted  to  the  process  of  indictment,  and  made  Mr,  Crockford  one  of 
bis  objects  of  attack.  On  the  true  blU  being  found,  Mr.  Crockford 
put  in  the  necessary  bail ;  between  the  period  of  which  and  the  day 
appointed  for  trial,  communication  was  opened  with  tbe  baron  with  a 
new  to  amicable  settlement,  and  non-appearance  of  the  prosecutor  ou 
the  day  of  trial ;  but,  in  the  n^otiation,  Mr.  Crockford's  party  relied 
too  much  on  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  baron,  believing  that  the 
griping  hand  of  necessity  would  oblige  him  to  accept  any  offered  sum 
to  relieve  Lis  wonts.  Under  such  belief,  an  incousiderabie  amount  was 
tendered,  but  refused.  The  baron  bad,  fortunately  for  him,  met  with 
a  shrewd  adviser,  who  persuaded  him  to  hold  out  against  any  over- 
tures short  of  a  handsome  condderation;  and  he  did  so,  notwithstandiuK 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made  on  the  original 
sum  offered  to  him.  The  eve  of  trial  approached,  and  tie  alarm  of 
Crockford  was  great.  At  length  came  the  great  and  eventful  day  of 
his  appearance  at  CI erken well  Sessions.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Id- 
carceration  and  hard  labour  stared  him  in  the  &oe,  and  with  them  all 
the  evil  consequences  connected  with  bis  absence  from  his  newly-es< 
tablished  club.  In  this  dilemma  he  sought  the  advice  and  active  ser- 
Ticea  of  Guy,  his  principal  acting  man  in  St.  James's  Street,  a  sort  of 
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Mepliutopliileii,  or  demon  protecting  Bpirit,  from  whoie  knowledge  of 
STerybody,  nnd  whose  acqiiaintance  with  all  the  arcana  of  indictment 
and  arrangemeiit,  Crockford  hoped  still  to  be  rescued  from  impendinf; 
Qvil.  This  man  accompanied  Crockford  to  the  scene  of  trial,  and,  disco* 
Tcring  the  baroniu  the  precinct  ofthe  court,  contrived  to  get  into  friendly 
coarersation  with  him;  a  scheme  which  led  to  some  judicious  but  Jesuit- 
ical hints  on  the  impolicy  of  Lis  longer  holding  out  against  the  liberal 
olfer  which  he  (Ouy)  had  now  the  nuthority  to  make  from  Mr,  Crock- 
ford.  Fortunately  for  Crockfurd,  the  indictment  was  low  down  in  the 
list  of  the  day's  business,  and  this  gave  opportunity  to  Guy  to  proceed 
more  leisurely  in  bis  designs ;  he  prevailed  on  the  baron  to  accompany 
him  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there,  under  the  influence 
of  copious  draughts  of  wine,  an  arrangement  was  ultimatelv  effected. 
Tfie  proposal  once  entertained  by  the  baron  ivas  not  left  to  the  chance 
of  cbange,  nor  was  the  baron  permitted  to  consult  witli  bis  adviser  in 
the  matter  ;  time  was  precious,  the  cause  was  approaching  its  bearing, 
and  at  this  crisis  Guy  palled  a  coacb,  took  from  iiis  pocket  a  tempting 
sum,  hurried  the  baron  into  the  vehicle,  gave  him  the  money,  ana 
never  left  bim  until  be  had  seen  bim  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  a 
foreign  country.  By  this  active  and  decisive  proceeding  Crockford 
escaped  tbe  conseouences  which  must  have  attended  his  trial.  The 
indictment  was  called  on ;  tbe  prosecutor  was  not  to  be  found,  and  has 
never  since  been  beard  of  in  London,  to  tbe  great  mortification  of  bis 
nttorney  and  expectants  under  the  indictment;  tbe  labour  of  tbe 
former,  and  the  hones  of  tbe  latter,  being  tbe  unsubstantial  benefit  of 
the  proceeding.  The  cunning  and  perseverance  of  Guy  thus  effected 
the  safety  of  I&r.  Crockford,  whose  fears,  however,  were  so  excited  by 
th»  delayed  arrangement  and  tbe  near  approach  to  trial,  that  he  did 
sot  recover  his  wonted  energies  for  weeks. 

Tbe  seasons  lf^-21  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  career  add 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Crockford,  and,  altbougb  marked  by  fearful  vicisti* 
tudes,  were  nevertheless  pregnant  with  Fortune's  most  abundant  favours. 
At  tbis  period  he  took  a  higher  6ight  j  in  addition  to  his  interests  in 
other  establishments  of  play,  be  became  a  partner  in  various  gaming 
establishments,  TJie  French  game  about  this  time  had  been  recently 
introduced  fresh  from  tbe  hotbed  of  tbe  ialoiis  at  Paris ;  and  its  no- 
velty and  interest  cave  great  excitement  to  play  in  this  country.  A 
large  capital  or  bunk  of  some  thousands  was  nightly  provided,  and  put 
down  by  Crockford  and  his  party ;  and  against  this  bonk  any  member 
of  the  club  was  at  liberty  to  play,  the  bank  answering  oil  beta,  under 
a  calculated  benefit  to  itself  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  club  addicted  to  play  were  many  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  large  fortune,  and  bold  and  determined  spirit, 
who  were  pretty  constant  in  tbeir  patronage  of  the  game.  Tbe  play 
was  of  the  most  spirited  kind,  and  tiie  balance  of  the  first  short  season 
of  a  few  months  gave  to  the  proprietors  and  bankers  a  verv  large  benefit. 
Monsieur  P-— ,  the  opulent  French  contractor,  contributed,  by  bis 
own  individual  loss,  a  sum  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  1  sod 
Wge  amounts  dropped  into  the  same  vortex  of  profit  from  like  abun> 
dant  and  prolific  sources. 

The  opening  of  tbe  ensuing  season  v/M  not  so  propitious  in  its  pro* 
niise  aiid  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  Various  and  indecisive  fior 
many  weeks  were  the  nocturnal  results  of  play,  and,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, tbe  speculative  atmosphere  darkened;  tbe  chances  of  the  dica 

vol..  XVII. 
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took  a  itroiig  sod  decided  turn  agunit  the  bank ;  nicbt  aft«r  nigbt  ila 
capital  of  thousandi  disappeared  under  the  bold  ana  aucceuful  opera- 
tions of  the  players;  fresh  suppliea  were  continually  fortb coming,  bat 
to  share  a  like  fate ;  and  this  reverse,  continuing,  as  it  did,  for  weeks, 
irith  little  variation,  so  crippled  the  resources  of  Crockfbrd  and  his 
party,  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  under  continual  sacrilice  of  pro- 
perty, they  could  find  means  to  meet  such  rapid  demands,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  required  nightly  capita].  Crockfrnd  and  his  party  were  ret, 
boweyer,  too  strong  in  the  nith  of  the  game  to  abandon  nope :  tbey 
knew  that  a  continually  occurring  per-centege  on  large  sums  staked 
through  the  nigbt  on  events,  each  of  which  might  on  an  average  be 
decided  in  a  few  minutes,  would  ultimately  swallow  all  capital  opposed 
to  it;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  unlooked-for  and  uacalculated  haplesa 
results  that  had  hitherto  attended  their  speculations,  a  certain  benefit 
must  accrue,  if  capital  could  be  found  to  test  the  operation,  and  give 
opportunity  to  wait  the  events  they  therefore  determined  on  every 
passible  sacrifice ;  property  was  sold,  loans  had  recourse  to,  and  every 
possible  means  made  available  for  the  one  grand  object  of  the  bank. 
A  crisis  was  unquestionably  approaching;  a  speedy  change  of  fortune 
must  come  on,  or  an  inevitable  stop  to  plaVi  and  consequent  irretriev- 
able ruin  to  every  individual  member  of  the  firm.  The  continued 
success  of  the  players  became  a  public  thetne  of  wonder,  and,  by  ex- 
citing cujridity,  brought  with  it  increase  of  play.  Many  of  the  lesa 
enterprising  were  induced  to  woo  Fortune  in  so  fovonntble  a  mood. 


In  this  state  of  things,  and  under  every  eflbrt  of  the  proprietors,  the 
bank  was  continued,  but  with  further  severe  loss.  The  last  night  of 
forlorn  hopes  arrived  ;  abank  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  the  ultimate 
amount  that  could  be  raised,  and  down  it  went,  under  a  feeling  of 
desperation.  The  hour  of  play  was  at  band;  the  bankers  were  one 
and  all  at  their  posts,  anxious  for,  but  now  almost  hopeless  of,  any 
favourable  change.  The  dice  were  at  length  in  operation,  and,  ere  one 
hour  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  game,  nearly  three 
thousand  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  put  down  had  found  their  way 
from  the  box  of  the  bank  to  the  bowls  of  the  players.  Despair  sat  on 
the  visages  of  the  bankers ;  Crockford's  philosophy  took  flignt,  and  he 
looked  BB  if  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  on  him  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  All  hope  had  left  him,  nor  could  he  by  any  effort  screw  bis 
courage  to  the  sticking  point  of  witnessing  the  last  finishing  coup  to 
his  fMtune  and  expectations.  In  a  slate  of  nervous  agitation  border- 
ing on  frenzy,  be  abruptly  quitted  the  house,  and  had  he  been  found 
on  the  marrow  drowned  in  the  conveniently  adjacent  basin  of  the 
Oreen  Park,  or  suspended  from  a  neighbounng  lamp-post,  it  would 
scarcely  have  astonished  those  who  witnessed  his  hurried  and  extraor- 
dinary exit  from  the  club.  The  tvind-up  of  the  night's  proceedings 
was  left  to  the  more  stoic  nerves  and  sober  management  of  T  i  , 
A ,  and  their  colleagues  and  emphySa. 

Strange  and  sudden  are  the  fresks  of  Fortune,  of  whom  it  is  truly 
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Scarcely  had  Crockford  escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  torture,  misery 
swelling  at  his  heart  and  mamiess  on  his  brow,  when  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  the  game,  elucidating,  in  its  arrival,  the  incontTorer- 
tible  &ct  end  principle,  that,  however  strange  and  unaccountable  may 
be  the  advent  or  procrastimition  of  calculated  events  within  a  given 
time,  yet  the  chances  of  the  dice  will  equalize,  in  their  just  propotUons, 
through  all  apparent  irregularities.  Within  two  hours  of  the  time  of 
Crockford'a  departure,  the  bank  had  not  only  recovered  the  night's  loss, 
but  had  considerably  increased  its  capital ;  and  at  the  close  ot  the  play 
at  a  very  late  hour,  a  clear  winning  balance  waa  struck,  of  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  piece  of  unexpected  fortune,  so  oppor- 
tune in  its  arrival,  was  early  communicated  to  Crockford,  'who  was  dis- 
covered in  his  bed  in  bo  restless  and  miserable  a  state  of  mind,  that  he 
oould  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  report  or  the  reality 
of  the  event.  From  this  time,  the  change  of  Inck  was  most  decided  in 
its  character,  and  constant  in  its  course ;  the  bank's  resources  nightly 
increased,  and  ultimately  the  players,  with  few  exceptions,  were  beaten 
to  a  staud-still  both  in  money  and  credit.  The  bankers  were  again  in 
high  spirits,  and  the  season  terminated  with  a  clear  balance  of  gain  to 
the  proprietors,  in  money  and  securities  for  mon^,  exceeding  Inia  han. 

drtdthoutand  pounds!!!     Lord  T alone  lost  a  fortune;  Lords 

F ,  Q ■,  and  others  also  contributed  largely  to  the  amount,  as 

did  Messrs.  B- ,  R ,  a  foreign  Ambassador,  Mr.  B  H— , 

and  others.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  had  but  recently  come  into 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  funded 
property,  lost  large  sums  of  money  at  this  club  i  and  so  marked  and 
decided  were  the  operations  of  the  dice  against  him,  that  he  suspected 
fbnl  design  in  the  make  of  them,  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  actually  took  a  pair  from  off  the  table,  and  carried  them  away 
with  him.  He  subsequently  caused  the  same  to  be  cut  open  and 
examined,  and,  after  they  had  undergone  such  process,  they  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  the  shop  of  a  tradesman  in  St.  James's.  The  afRtir 
waa  much  talked  of,  but  it  never  was  established  that  any  false  or  un- 
due influence  had  been  detected  by  the  test  to  which  they  had  been 
submitted. 


THE  BREEZE  UPON  THE  OCEAN. 

BT  WILIIAM  JOMXS. 

Tbk>X  an  louiida  of  nvMtwt  meunre  And  iha  nllor,  that  fdt  ladian'd 

For  tbe  landiman,  if  ye  will  ;  Ai  huchon^U  wen  turn 'd  to  honia. 

There  it  roiiuc,  that  with  pleaiure  Now  looki  fortli,  with  apiiiu  gl*dden'd, 

Oro  the  coldett  boKim  ihrill !  A(  the  galei  in  whiipen  come  i 
But  there  'i  mragbt  with  life  or  motion, 

Or  that  one  oould  hold  mare  dear.  And  the  heart  no  danger  feariug 

Tlian  the  breeze  npon  the  ocean  When  the  tempeet  raged  around, 

To  the  Kaman'ii  liit'ning  ear  I  And  the  niuI  of  dBuntleii  Lesring 

Hath  quicken'd  at  the  iiiuud  ! 

O'er  the  wivea,  now  gently  twelling,  And  teari,  warm  teeri,  are  falling 

Steali  the  martnur  of  the  wind  ;  O'er  the  leaman'a  man];  face. 

Til  till)  t  ..Lit  uf  lured  onei  dveUinf  At  tbe  breeze  i*  iweet  recaliio^ 

In  a  region  far  behind.  Sams  old  familiar  place ! 

u  8 
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OB,  TBB   BBN2FITS  OF  SUOKIMO. 

Towards  tbe  sunset  of  a  lovely  Ma;  day,  muiy  yean  since, « 
stranger  was  strolling  along  the  road  that  then  led  from  Alexandria 
to  Leesburgh  in  Virginia.  As  he  ascended  the  Sbooter's-hill,  fa« 
paused  from  t^me  to  time,  partly  to  take  breath,  and  partlv  to 
enjoy  the  prospects  which  were  opening  gradually  before  nim. 
Ilavmg  at  length  gained  the  euinmit,  he  stood  motionless  to  gaze  at 
leisure  on  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  that  nature  and  art  have  ever 
painted.  Immediately  at  his  feet  lay  a  verdant  valley,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  under  whose  shadows  croiips  of  cattle 
were  lying  lazily,  while  others  browsed  upon  the  Rerbag;e  or  gam- 
bolled in  the  sun.  Seyond  this,  arose  the  houses  and  spires  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  tapering  topmasts  of  the  shipping.  Then  came 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  here  expanding  to  a  lake,  upon  whose 

Elacid  bosom  floated  vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  the  frail  canoe  that  had 
ounded  over  the  rapids  of  the  Shenandoah  to  the  deeply  laden 
barque  that  had  dashed  proudly  through  the  foaming  waters  of  the 
Quif-stream.  The  heights  of  Maryland,  lost  in  the  blue  sky  above, 
and  coloured  below  bv  the  blossoms  of  the  kalmia,  the  azMea,  and 
rhododendron,  formed  a  frame  worthy  of  the  landscape  they  en- 

As,  lost  in  reverie,  the  stranger  contemplated  this  scene,  his  eye 
was  suddenly  caught  by  an  object  of  some  peculiaritv.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  little,  compact,  enug-looKing  clgud  of 
dense  smoke  that  hovered  above  a  small  house  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  He  was  struck,  not  so  much  by  the  quantity  of 
smoke,  as  by  the  form  which  that  smoke  hod  assumed,  and  by  its 
colour,  and  the  quiet,  composed  manner  in  which  it  remained  nestled 
in  the  sky.  Expanded  on  the  top,  it  seemed  to  be  supported  bv  a 
long,  thin  column,  and  presented,  in  shape,  the  appearance  of  a  tmy 
wnter-spout,  or  of  a  tall,  solitary  pine  or  palmetto ;  and  so  gloriously 
coloured  was  it,  that  he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
not  a  cloud  tinged  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As  be  continued 
to  g&te  upon  it,  it  seemed  gradually  to  increase  in  volume;  and,  on 
looking  earnestly,  he  thought  he  could  discern  something  singular  in 
the  column  that  supported  and  fed  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  nse  like 
nnoke  from  a  chimney  or  a  flue  in  one  continuous,  gentle  stream, 
but  was  driven  upwards  by  momentary  impulses.  It  was  wholly 
unlike  anything  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  said  to  himself  at  least  a 
dozen  times — "  What  the  d— I  can  it  be  ? " 

"  Hey  there,  my  lad  I "  shouted  he  to  a  boy  who  just  then  came 
running  bj-.     "  Hey  there  J  " 

The  boy  halted  for  an  instant,  and  then  coming  np  to  the  stranger, 
said,  in  a  coo],  independent  sort  of  way,  "  Weil,  sir  ?  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  that  smoke  which  I  see  yonder?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  the  bright  cloud  on 
which  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  more  intently  than  ever. 

The  boy  surveyed  the  querist  from  liead  to  foot  nuDutely,  and 
then  (aid,  "  You  ain't  of  thcee  ports,  I  guess." 
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"Ho,"  answeretl  the  stranger,  with  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
cloBd. 

"  I  opined  a«  much/*  said  the  urchin.  "  I  linowed  it  when  you 
axed  about  that  ere  imoke." 

"  Why  BO  ? " 

"Because,  if  you  lived  any  ways  hereabout,  you  'd  a  know'd  'twas 
old  Dunderdickens  Vttn  Ciumseetrunk  a  smokin'." 

"  Oh  !"  thought  the  slrangej-,  "  this  is  one  of  the  Bmoke-houses  for 
which  this  country  is  sq  famed.  In  it  perhaps  are  cured  the  deli- 
cious hanis  of  Virginia.  Perhaps  that  rare  tongue  that  I  ate  so 
heartily  of  this  morning  emanated  thence. — What  name  did  you 
call  the  liouee  by,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  The  house  ain't  gut  no  name  that  I  knows  on.  Dunderdickeiis 
Van  Cluniseetrunk  is  a  man's  name." 

"  Oh !  a  man's  name,"  said  the  stranger  musingly.  "  True.  A 
Dutch  name  by  the  sounil.     Well — a — what  does  he  smoke?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     It  *s  either  leaf,  or  Maryland,  or  nif^erhead." 

"Ah  1 "  said  the  stranger  eagerly,  "  I  see — I  see.  'Tis  some  estab- 
lishment for  drying  tobacco  previous  to  shipping  it." 

"  It  ain't  notnin'  of  the  sort,"  said  the  urchin  drity, 

"  What  the  d— 1  is  it  then  ? " 

"  Why,  what  a  feul  you  must  be !  I  told  you  already  'twas  old 
Clumseetrunk  a  smokin'." 

"  Smoking  what?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  an  elevation  of  voice 
and  in  irritability  of  manner  that  somewhat  startled  the  lad. 

"  Why,  smoking  his  pipe,  to  be  sure." 

Rapidly  raising  his  cane,  the  stranger  aimed  n  blow  at  the  little 
urchin  who  seemed  to  be  mocking  him,  which,  had  it  reached  its 
destination,  would  have  (»used  the  boy  to  be  silent  for  some  days  at 
least ;  but  the  lad  evaded  the  stick  by  turning  quickly  on  bis  heel, 
and  then  curveting  carelessly  down  the  hill,  he  sang  what  seemed 
to  be  a  anatch  of  a  song, 

"  Hli  nipt  !t  w  ilia  m  a  bmndv-bovl, 
With  a  Item  fuU  two  Tsrdi  Iohk. 

Qo  gee  fur  ytmnelf ! 
Go  Ks  for  yourietf !" 

The  Stranger's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  boy,  and  to  force 
from  him  a  reasonable  account  of  the  smoke ;  but  a  rapid  calcuIaUon 
of  chances  made  him  give  up  this  idea,  and,  returning  on  his  ateps, 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  liouse  and  see  for  himself. 

Guided,  like  the  Israelites,  by  the  smoke,  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  town,  until,  having  reached  its 
western  outskirts,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  small  but  well-built 
dingy,  brick  house,  with  a  neat  little  garden  in  front,  enclosed  by 
■now-white  palings.  The  svoke,  however,  did  not  rise  from  this 
garden,  neither  did  it  feem  to  issue  from  the  house,  but  from  the 
midst  of  a  groap  of  lofty  trees  that  stood  behind  and  overhung  this 
isolated  dwelling.  For  some  time  the  stranger  moved  about  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  some  hole  in  the  high  wall  through  which  to 
gratify  his  curiosity ;  but  the  brick-work  was  sound,  and  the  tittle 
white  gate  was  firmly  locked.  Irritated  by  these  obstacles,  he 
made  a  desperate  spring,  eeixed  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  slowly 
raised  hi*  bead  above  the  uppermost  bricks.    A  fnopieiitary  glance, 
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however,  wu  all  that  was  aUowed  him.  Startled  by  the  hark 
of  a  dog,  he  was  about  to  leap  off,  when  the  bricks  gave  wa^, 
and  the  stranger  rolled  heavily  to  the  ground.  Rising  haatil;  to  hU 
feet,  he  brushed  the  duet  from  his  clothes  and  made  the  best  of  bia 
way  back  to  his  inn.  Wonder  had  succeeded  to  curiosity  ;  for  that 
glance  had  assured  bim  that  the  smoke  actually  proceeded  from  the 
pipe  of  a  white-headed  old  man,  who,  seated  under  the  branches  of 
a  magnificent  catalpa,  was  sending  clouds  of  smoke  to  revel  among 
its  clustering  blossoms. 

"Now  that  we  have  finished  business,  Mr.  Broadfutten,"  said  the 
stranger,  as  he  filled  his  glass  and  lighted  his  cigar,  "you  will  per- 
haps oblige  me  with  the  story  ^ou  promised  me.  The  old  man  and 
bis  pipe,  I  must  confess,  have  interested  me  deeply." 

Balancing  himself  upon  the  hinder  less  of  his  chair,  hia  feet  on 
the  fender,  the  young  American  dashed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
thus  commenced ; 

"  Three  years  ago  ray  father  died,  leaving  me  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen sole  heir  to  the  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  to  the  business 
by  which  he  had  amassed  it.  He  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and  had 
known  Mynheer  Clumteetrnnk  from  childhood.  They  had  emi' 
grated  to  the  States  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  vessel;  and 
had  agreed  for  their  mutual  benefit  to  settle,  the  one  in  Boston, 
the  other  in  this  city.  As  they  had  led  good  mercantile  corre- 
spondents  behind  them,  they  soMi  sacceedeu  in  becoming  moneyed 
merchants. 

"It  happened  strangely  enough  that  these  fViends  were  both  cap- 
tivated bv  Yankee  lasses,  married  much  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  much  about  the  same  time  their  wives  brought  into  the  world, 
the  one  a  son,  the  other  a  daughter.  No  sooner  were  they  informed 
of  these  events  than  they  agreed  that,  if  these  young  people  lived 
to  a  marriageable  age,  they  should  come  together,  and  thus  cement 
still  more  closely  the  union  between  the  Brvadfuttens  and  the 
Clumseetruiiks. 

"  or  this  arrangement  I  knew  nothing  till  after  my  father's  death. 
I  was  in  New  York  when  this  took  place,  and,  on  hurrying  home,  1 
found  a  letter,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  in  which  he  conjured  me  to 
marry  the  only  daughter  of  his  friend  and  correspondent.  As  soon 
as  my  mind  was  ■  little  tranquillized,  I  turned  my  attention  to  his 
letter,  but  somehow  I  could  not  relish  its  contents.  Parents  who 
net  in  this  way  are  miserable  judges  of  human  nature.  If  they  wish 
their  children  to  love  each  other,  they  should  throw  them  together, 
and  tell  them  tliey  shan't  marry,  Thev  '11  fall  in  love  purely  from 
opposition.  But  young  people,  especially  if  they  have  any  romance 
in  their  composition,  tlo  not  like  to  have  sweethearts  picked  out  for 
them,  and  then  be  told  to  shut  their  eyet  and  open  their  mouths,  and 
see  what  God  will  send  them.  They  '11  thank  a  father  for  an  estate, 
a  house, or  a  burse ;  but  for  a  husband  or  a  nife — no — young  pei^le 
must  choose  these  things  for  themselves. 

"  Thoughts  of  this  nature  were  not  the  only  ones  that  caused  iny 
father's  letter  to  be  extremely  unpalaUbJe  to  me.  A  little  Boston 
lussie  had  caught  my  eye,  and  at  that  time  I  imagined  myself  to  be 
desperately  in  love.  Before  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed,  however. 
Activity  Pumpkinson  had  engaged  herself  to  another,  and  1  had  le- 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mynheer  CiumsGctrunhjinroioiiiig  me  of  the 
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contract,  md  itating  that  when  I  wac  of  age,  or  deemed  myielf 
old  enough  for  marriage,  bi<  daughter  ihould  be  at  my  lervice. 
To  reply  to  this  waa  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  I  >et  my  witi 
to  work  and  aotwered  in  the  same  buaineu-like  way — that  I  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  at  present ;  thought  it  best  lor  men  to  marry 
after  they  had  town  their  wild  oati,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  them»elvei,  with  some  other  stuff  of  the  same  nature.  Howbeit, 
the  old  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  take  the  hint ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
wrote  me  word  that  my  conduct  was  very  prudent,  that  my  letter 
had  raised  me  in  his  esteem,  and  that  hii  daughter  could  wait  my 
time. 

"  Now  it  so  happened,"  continued  the  American,  as  he  pat  down 
his  pipe,  stuck  his  thumbs  in  the  srm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
leaned  himself  yet  further  back  on  the  hind- legs  of  hia  choir,  "  that 
business  called  me  about  a  twelvemonth  since  to  this  place.  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  remained  here  but  a  short  time;  end  as  my 
person  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mynheer,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  subject  of  the  contract  renewed,  I  determined  not  to  call 
on  the  old  man.  My  business,  however,  instead  of  occupying  me 
two  days,  did  not  detun  me  more  than  two  hours ;  so,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  I  strolled  about  the  city,  and  at  length  found  myself 
on  its  western  outskirts.  While  gazing  on  the  landscape,  my  at^ 
tention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  column  of  dense  smoke  whicli 
seemed  to  emerge  from  a  cluster  of  trees  behind  a  small  house. 
The  strange  appearance  which  this  smoke  assumed  raised  my 
curiosity,  and  I  pried  about  in  every  direction  to  ascertain  whence 
it  proceeded.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  I  could  do 
•o.  I  attempted  severs!  times  to  perform  the  feat  which  caused 
you  your  fal^  but  could  not  succeed.  At  length  I  boldly  opened 
the  gate  and  entere<t.  I  was  advancing  with  great  caution,  with 
my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  rising  column,  when  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  psth  brought  me  face  to  face  with  a  young  woman 
of  great  beauty.  She  started  on  seeing  me,  and  I  apologized 
for  my  intrusion  by  saying,  that  the  strange  column  of  smoke  had 
excited  my  curiosity  and  tempted  me  to  enter. 

"  '  I  thought,'  said  she  with  a  smile,  '  that  woman  only  was  im- 
pelled by  curiosity.  But  you  are  not  the  only  man  whom  this  cloud 
has  attracted.     If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  its  source.' 

"  *  Niy,  miss,'  replied  I,  •  a  word  of  explanation  will  suffice.' 

"  '  I  fear  not,'  answered  she,  with  another  smile — a  smile  that 
banished  Activity  Pumpkinson  for  ever.  '  I  fear  you'll  not  believe 
without  seeing.  ■  So  tread  gently,  and  follow  me  in  silence.'  And 
she  put  her  finger  playfully  to  her  lips,  and  moved  on. 

"Without  a  word,  I  followed  her  until  she  stood  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  catalpa,  under  which  you  saw  Iilynheer  smoking  to- 
day. Surprised  as  I  was  at  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  old 
gentleman  emitted,  I  was  still  more  astonisiieil  when  I  saw  that  his 

fipe  wns  the  facsimile  of  one  which  my  father  had  left  behind  hira. 
a  a  moment,  however,  I  comprehended  it  all.  My  father,  who, 
ftom  his  Tesidenee  in  a  crowded  city,  had  never  been  able  to  smoke 
his  pipe,  had  often  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  it  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  the  remark,  that  there  w««  but  one  other  like  it  in  the 
world,  and  that  one  was  in  the  possession  of  his  friend  This,  there. 
fore,  could  be  no  other  than  toy  correspondent;  and  as  I  turned  my 
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eves  to  faia  fair  daughter,  I  swoie  internally  that  I  would  piously 
obey  my  father's  last  commands.  As  we  strolled  back  to  the  gate, 
I  made  matters  sure  by  inquiring  her  name,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  not  to  reveal  my  own  ;  and,  having  thanked  her  for  her  civili- 
ties, I  took  my  way  musingly  back  to  the  inn.  In  an  hour  my  plana 
were  formed— 'If,'  thought  I,  'I  introduce  myself  to  her  under  my 
real  name,  her  romantic  feelings  may  prevent  her  from  falling  in 
love  with  me.     I  will  win  her  in  disguise.' 

"  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  how  I  wa«  introduced  to  her  by  a  mu- 
tual iriend,  to  whom  I  revealed  my  plans.  How,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  old  man,  I  found  means  to  court  her  under  the . 
shadow  of  faia  own  pipe ;  how  he  wrote  to  me  about  myself,  and 
urged  rae  to  come  forward  and  put  aside  this  insolent  rival ;  how  he 
confined  Martha  to  his  house,  and  his  sight ;  how  I  revealed  to  her 
that  I  was  the  man,  not  only  of  her  heart,  but  of  her  father's  also; 
and  how,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  I  persuaded  her  to  elope  on  her 
father's  birthnight,  and  marry  me: — these  things,  which  are  too 
stale  to  interest,  I  pass  over,  but  I  cannot  help  narrating  some  of 
the  most  important  incidents  of  that  night. 

"  Mynheer  Clumseetrunk  had  invited  two  merchants  to  celebrate 
the  day  with  him ;  the  one  a  countryman  of  his  own,  the  other  a 
Yankee  fur  trader,  with  whom  he  had  some  transactions.  They 
suited  him  well ;  they  paid  punctually,  drank  deeply,  and  smoked 
from  sunrise  till  bedtime. 

"At  one  o'clock  the  trio  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  ate  and  drank 
till  four ;  at  four  they  ceased  eating,  but  carried  on  the  drinking  in 
connexion  with  smoking  till  nine  j  about  which  time  they  became 
somewhat  talkative.  Auet  a  noisy  discussion  about  the  qualities  of 
various  tobaccos,  caused  by  the  Yankee's  assertion  that  of  all  to- 
baccos that  which  he  smoked  was  the  best,  he  looked  cautiously 
around  the  room,  and  then  said  in  a  whisper, 

"  '  As  there  ain't  no  woman  present,  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  how 
I  come  by  this  tobacco.' 

"  'Fill  up  your  glass,  and  go  on, den,'  said  Mynheer  H end rickson. 

"  '  Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  year  agone,  I  was  up  in  the  western 
parts  of  Viginny,  down  about  Harper's  ferry,  a  speckiJIatin'  in  furs 
which  the  Injins  had  brought  from  somewhere  about  the  settin'  sun. 
It  so  happened,  tliat  I  was  the  only  trader  there,  and  I  got  the  furs 
a  prodigious  bargain.  I  reckon  there  was  nigh  upon  a  waggin  load 
of  'em ;  prime  furs  they  were  too ;  and  they  didn't  cost  me,  in 
peach  brandy,  pyowder  and  balls,  beads,  and  red  flannin,  more  than 
the  fiftieth  part  of  what  they  was  activally  worth.  This  made  me 
feel  uncommon  proud  and  comfortable ;  so,  arter  I  had  seen  them 
all  stowed  away  in  a  long  flat-bottomed  boat,  ready  far  startin'  the 
next  mornin',  I  gin  a  bang-up  treat  at  the  entertainment  to  the 
Whites  and  the  Injins,  and  an  ugly-lookin'  nigger  or  two,  that 
seemed  as  if  they  'd  like  a  drop  but  didn't  dare  az  for  it.  How- 
somedever  I  soon  gnt  tired  of  liearin'  the  Injins  howl,  so  thinks  I 
I  'II  jist  take  a  good  look  at  this  ferry,  for  I  had  heerd  it  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  out-snd-outest  places  in  all  natur'.  And  sure  enough 
I  never  did  see  sich  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  ragged  trees,  and 
ugly-looking  stones,  that  seemed  to  be  holdin'  on  to  nothin'  at  all, 
in  ul  my  bora  days.  '  This  never  was  made  so  at  first/  says  I.  '  It  'a 
(00  u|»  and  dowD  like,  too  square-built,  too  naked  and  broke-up,  for 
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Natur's  work.  Them  great  mounUinB  that  stand  starin'  at  each  other 
with  ft  couple  of  rivers  runnin'  ctween,  were  once,  1  '11  swar,  as  close 
together  aa  &  bear's  hide  to  his  carcase.  But  what  on  sirtli  coutd 
have  leperated  tbem  in  that  ere  way  i  It 's  a  reglar  break-up,  any> 
how ;  nothin'  but  on  airthquake,  or  the  dellooge,  or  some  other  sich 
everlastin'  water  power,  could  a  done  it>'  Arter  ramblin'  about  Tor 
an  hour  or  so,  I  Taund  out  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  and,  jist  «b  if  that 
illnatur'd  ciitter  Bad-luck  was  afeerd  —  and  well  he  may  —  to  walk 
by  himself,  and  must  always  have  a  brother  or  two  with  him,  it 
began  to  rain  in  great  big  drops.  J  looked  up,  but  darn  me  if  I 
could  tell  which  was  the  rocks  and  which  the  bky,  they  was  so  out- 
rageous black  and  close  together.  '  I  guess,'  says  I, '  it  will  come 
down,  and  no  mistake;'  so  I  stuck  myself  under  a  thumpin'  big 
rock,  that  seemed  put  there  by  special  purpose.  And  down  it  did 
come,  sure  enough! — none  of  your  quiet  hajf-a-slecp  Dutch  storms. 
Mynheers.  I  reckon  the  olil  worldwind  and  thunder's  a'oiost  tired 
out  now  ;  but  sheets  of  lightnin'  that  made  the  river  look  like  burn- 
in'  gold,  and  peaU  of  thunder  that  ran,  and  rattled,  and  crashed 
among  the  towerin'  rocks,  as  if  thev  wanted  to  hurl  the  proud 
things  down.  In  the  midst  of  all  tnia  hurly-burly,  ay,  jist  m  the 
midst  of  hail,  and  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightnin',  and  wind,  I  seed 
1  old  man,  a  quiet,  good-natur'd  sort  of  crittur,  walkin'  up  to  me. 
"    -^  "  Hishai 


T  seed  sicli  an  old-lookin'  chap  afore  nor  since.      His  tiair  and 
were  long  and  white ;  but  bis  skin  was  as  brow 
wrinkled  as  a  scorched  sheep's-skin.      '  A  reglar  \ 


beard  were  long  and  white ;  but  bis  skin  was  as  brown,  and  dry,  ai 
wrinkled  as  a  scorched  sheep's-skin.  '  A  reglar  worn-out  Injin, 
thinks  I.     Howsomedever,  he  seemed  strong  enough  too,  for  helind 


1  his  left  shoulder,  and  a.  curious  carved  paddle  in  his  right 
hand.     Stepping  up  quite  close  to  me,  he  said, 

"  '  White  man,  I  must  pass  the  Shenandoah.' 

"  'I  ain't  ID  your  way,  stranger,'  said  I,  as  I  drawed  myself  up 
agin  the  rock,  for  somehow  the  crittur's  eye  did  tarrify  me. 

"  '  It  is  thy  duty  to  paddle  me  across,'  says  he, 

"  'If  there  warn't  sicn  a  tarnation  squall,  stranger,'  said  I,  quite 
saft  and  pleasant  like,  'I'd  do  what  you  ax  in  a  minnit,  hut  the 
river's  onpassable.  The  wind  sweeps  scross  it  with  a  howl  and  a 
screech,  and  the  stream  is  bilin'  worse  than  ever  with  the  rain,  that 
Gomes  down  from  the  mountain's  side.' 

"  'The  old  crittur  drawed  himself  up,  and  put  on  the  ugliest  look 
ever  I  did  see.  'Art  thou  afraid?' says  he.  'It  must  be  so.  The 
white  man  h&s  trampled  on  his  red  brother,  and  flares  not  meet 
upon  yon  tide  the  messengers  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 
'  '"  If  you  means  that  for  me,  old  red-skin,'  says  I,  for  his  chaff 
had  raised  ray  dander,  'the  cap  don't  Gt.  I  have  traded  with  men 
of  your  colour,  I'll  allow;  but  I  always  gin  tbem  what  they  axed, 
and  a  glass  of  the  best  peach  brandy  to  boot.' 

"  *  Does  the  white  man  want  gold  ?'  says  he ;  and  be  took  from  a 
grass  pouch  some  bits  of  the  rale  stuff,  genuine  native  gold. 

" '  No,'  says  I ;  '  I  don't  want  your  gold,  though  it  does  look  un- 
common good.  I  couldn't  sleep  if  I  took  money  from  an  old  man 
like  you,  for  sich  a  job  as  this.  1  don't  want  pay,  and  I  ain't  afeerd ; 
10  shove  on  your  boat,  I'll  follow  you.' 

"  '  Without  a  word  he  chucked  the  birch  canoe  into  the  river,  and 
Irapt  on  it  like  ft  squirrel.  '  He  'II  upset  it,'  thinks  I,  but  the  craft 
aevet  even  so  much  as  trembled.    '  Jump  io,'  says  be, '  and  push 
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olf.'  I  jumped  inj  he  threw  m*  the  pftddle,  and  kwbj  we  went. 
Darn  me,  but 'twaa  tamal  cruel  work ;  before  then  and  riocel've 
peddled  m&ny  a  canoe  on  a  deeper  and  a  broader  sheet  of  water, 
againat  a  heavier  breeae,  but  never  did  I  itrive  so  bard  to  pull  « 
boat  alons.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  boat,  and  the  paddle,  and  tbe 
water,  and  the  old  man  were  made  of  lead.  Howsomedever,  I  did 
manage  to  git  across ;  and  soon  as  ever  the  canoe  touched  the  shore, 
the  old  crittur  jumped  on  the  rocks,  and  tumin'  sharp  round,  he 
■ays,  '  Brother,'  says  he,  ■  unpaid  thou  bast  done  me  a  eood  deed  ; 
'tis  well  for  thee.  The  cursed  gold  I.  bear  about  me  had  sunk  thee 
in  yon  boiling  tide,  as  it  has  done  many  of  thy  race  before  now.' 

"  'May  I  make  bold  to  ax  what's  your  name,  whar  you  come 
from,  whar  you're  goin*,  and  what's  the  natur"  of  your  speckil- 
lations  ? ' 

" '  Where  am  I  goiuE  ? '  says  he  slowly.  '  Going  to  see  how  the 
white  man  prospers.  Years — years — long  years  aso' — and  the  poor 
old  crittur  groaned  awful  — 'I  welcomed  the  white  man  to  these 
shores.  I  was  the  first  Indian  that  bade  the  white  man  welcome. 
And  now,'  said  he  in  a  whisper,  so  ihriLl  that  it  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end, '  they  have  driven  me  from  the  Spirit  land,  to  watch  the 
prepress  of  the  Whites.  Prom  spring  to  winter,  for  a  thousand 
years,  must  I  rove  amongst  them.-  I  must  hear  their  axes  in  our 
forests,  their  rifles  in  our  hunting-grounds;  must  see  our  streams 
troubled  by  their  canoes,  our  skies  polluted  by  their  smoke ;  must 
hear  the  curses  of  the  homeless  red  men,  as  they  rink  beneath  the 
fire,  water,  or  the  sword.  'Tis  too  much,  too  much  !'  And  the  old 
crittur  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  '  I  reckon,  any  how,'  said  I,  '  you  've  seen  considerable  improv«- 
ment  i ' 

" '  I  've  seen  bread  sold  where  once  'twaa  given ;  have  heard  the 
bloodhound  baying  on  the  red  man's  track ;  have  seen  slavery  where 
all  waa  freedom;  have — ' 

"'At  that  minnitaflash  of  lightnin' lit  up  the  whole  airth  and 
sky.  The  old  man  started.  '  White  man,'  said  he,  '  go  back  ;  thon 
lovest  the  sacred  weed ;  on  yonder  shore  thou  'It  find  a  hom ;  'tis 
full,  full  of  tobacco,  such  as  this  land  prod uced.be fore  the  white  foot 
cursed  it.  From  that  horn  our  fatners  drew  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Take  it  I  For  this  deed  thou  shah  never  find  it  empty  ;  but,  when- 
ever the  restless  smoke  rises  from  thy  pipe  to  wander  in  the  track- 
less air,  think  of  one  more  restless  still,  and  let  there  be  peace  be- 
twixt thee  and  thy  red  brethren." 

"'Well?'  said  Mynheer  Clumseetrunk,  as  Morgan  paused. 

"'There  ain't  much  more,'  said  Morgan.  'I  paddled  myself 
back  ;  and  sure  enough  I  found  a  hom,  a  curio ua-lookin'  old  horn, 
all  cut  and  carved  like,  chock-fitll  of  tobacco,  and,  though  I  'vc 
smoked  since  then  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  pounds,  the  horn  is 
always  full  of  the  reg'lar  Injin  weed.' 

"'"Very  goot  1  very  goot !  Misder  Morgan;  but  I  deny  dat  a 
better  leaf  of  weed  grows  anywhere  dan  de  tobacco  dat  comes  out 
of  dia  pouch.     Did  you  ever  see  one  like  it?' 

"  Thus  saying,  Henilrickson  threw  the  poncli  on  tlie  table. 

"'Well, 'tis  an  e  verl  as  tin' curio  ns-Ioukmg  varmint,  sure  enough,' 
said  the  Yankee,  as  he  held  it  in  both  hands  at  the  greatcft  possible 
distance  from  his  body.    '  It  '■  not  onlikc  a  young  knapuck ;   I 
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reckon  it's  tome  crittnr'i  akin.  "Ftiixt't  alligator;  it'a  not  rough 
enough  for  that:  and  it  ain't  wolf,  nor  buffalo,  nor  prairie-do?,  nor 
aeal  neither ;  it  'a  too  bard  for  them  :  and  It  'a  shiny,  and  black  and 
knotty,  and  feeli  all  the  world  like  the  rougheat  eandpkper  !  Lord  i 
but  it  haa  got  a  nasty  feelin* ! '  And  he  put  it  down  with  the  air 
of  a  man  throwing  a  reptile  from  him. 

"  '  The  copper  knoba  look  like  eyes  of  fire,'  aaid  Clumseetrunk,  aa 
he  held  the  tobacco-case  to  view.  '  They  are  eyes,  wolf'i  eyea  I 
Ugh  I    I  couldn't  amoke  if  I  had  eyea  like  those  looking  at  me.' 

"  <Dey  did  trouble  me  at  first,'  aaid  Mynheer  Hendrickson,  '  but 
I  am  used  to  dem  now  ;  do  sometimes,  when  de  night  gits  late,  and 
de  fire  haa  gone  down  in  de  chimbley,  and  de  candle  ia  very  bad 
light,  I  've  seen  dem  seven  knobs  all  lookin'  at  me,  until  the  skin 
creept  along  my  bones,  and  I  was  alber'd  to  stir  a  peg.' 

" '  I  a'poae  there  'a  no  harm  in  axin'  how  you  come  by  it  ?'  in- 
quired the  Yankee. 

"'Why,  you  aee,'  replied  Hendrickaon,  'dat  one  afternoon,  u 
Hudson,  and  Klemson,  and  I  was  riding  down  de  Shooter'a-hill,  we 
saw  a  man  seated  on  de  bank  by  de  road-aide.  We  was  all  dree 
smoking,  and  he  called  out,  '  Goot  afternoon,  gentlemen  I  — will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  light  7'  De  chap  was  so  polite  dat  we 
all  dree  pulled  up,  and  held  him  our  pipes.  He  took  his  own  from 
his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  bis  pouch,  he  took  a  little  roll  of  to- 
bacco from  it,  filled  hia  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  commenced  puffing 
away. 

" '  Fine  horses,  those,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  uncommon  fine  horses. 
They  pull  well,  I  dare  say.' 

"  '  My  horse,'  asid  I,  '  was  bom  of — ' 

"  'My  horae,'  interrupted  Hudson, '  was  got  by — ' 

'"My  horse,'  bawled  Klemson,  'ia  one  of  Thunder-and-light- 
niog'a  colta,  out  of — ' 

" '  Ha,  ha,  ha  I'  laughed  the  atranger.  '  I  never  knew  a  man  yet 
that  didn't  think  his  horse  was  ^e  best  in  the  world.  If  he  didn't, 
he  tried  to  make  others  think  so.  I  'It  bet  anything  you've  each  of 
you  told  fifty  lies  about  horses  in  your  time — eh  ? 

"'De  fellow  wasn't  so  far  out;  so  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
uid  nuttin'. 

'"Now,  gentlemen,'  continned  he,  'I  love  a  good  lie.  There's 
nathins  warms  my  heart  like  one.  Look  at  this  pottch— 'tis  a  good 
one.  I'll  give  it  to  the  one  of  you  three  that  tells  the  best  lie 
about  his  horse.' 

" '  Do  vou  aee  dis  hill  f  '  asked  Hudson,  pointing  to  dte 'steepest 

Eart  of  Stiooter's-hill.  '  It  ain't  a  month  since  my  norae  pulled  ten 
ogaheoda  of  tobacco  un  it,  and  never  sweated  netder.' 

"'Good,'  chuckled  tlie  atranger.     ''Tnras  work  for  ten  horses.' 

"'Do  you  seedat  hill  yonder?' asked  Klemson,  as  he  painted  to 
de  heights  of  Maryland.  '  It  ain't  a  fortnight  since  my  nnE  drew 
forty  barrels  of  apike-nails  up  it,  and  he  was  dry  as  my  band  when 
he  reached  the  top.' 

" '  Good,'  chuckled  the  man  again.  '  'Twos  work  for  twenty 
horses.' 

" '  It  ain't  more  dan  a  week,'  aaid  J,  '  since  dis  horse  of  mine  drew 
five  tons  of  lead  up  a  hill  ao  steep,  Mynhe«r  stranger,  dat  it  radder 
leant  over  this  way.' 
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" '  Haw— haw — haw  I  'Twas  work  for  me — for  the  devil,  I  mean. 
Good — good.  Mynheer  Hendrickson.  The  pouch  ia  yours.  There  "a 
but  one  roll  of  tobacco  ■□  it,  but  when  that 's  gone,  -you  '11  always 
'find  anotlier  there." 

'"I  took  de  pouch,  and  Hudson  and  Klemaon  came  near  to  look  at 
it.    Wlien  we  raised  our  eyes  up,  de  chap  was  gone.' 

"Heudrickson  here  picked  up  the  pouch,  opened  it,  and  sure 
enough,  in  one  corner  of  it  was  a  roll  of  tobacco — and  stranger 
sUll,  'twas  just  enough  for  HendricksDn's  own  pipe. 

" '  You  have  a  rare  horn.  Mynheer  Morgan,  and  you  have  a  rarer 
pouch.  Mynheer  Hendrickson ;  but  my  pipe,  smoke  what  tol)accp 
you  will,  has  always  the  same  flavour,  and  that  flavour  the  best. 
Besides,  it's  none  of  your  little  namby-pamby  things  that  hold  only 
an  ounce  or  so.  It  holds  a  pound,  my  boys,  a.  pound  of  the  lightest 
and  the  driest.  And  look  what  clouds  it  yields!  They  come  through 
no  narrow  confined  channels  as  if  only  by  compulsion,  but  they  seem 
to  gush  through  the  stem  as  if  they  had  life  and  will.'  And  Clum- 
seetrunk  held  up  hia  pipe  admiringly  to  view. 

" '  There 's  letters  upon  it,'  said  iSqnire  Morgan.  '  'Twaa  done  in 
the  bakin',  I  guess.' 

" '  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it,'  said  Mynheer  Glumeeetrunk.  '  Mar- 
tha, some  more  Hollands— Martha— ' 

"  '  We  '11  have  the  story  first,'  said  Morgan. 

"  '  'Tis  now  many  years  since  this  pipe  was  given  me.  I  was  then 
a  young  man.  Broadfutten — you  know  him,  Hendrickson — he  was 
in  the  same  house  with  myself,  and  we  were  always  sent  about  to- 
gether to  collect  bills.  It  was  on  the  seventeentii  of  January— I 
remember  the  day  well — that  Mynheer  Van  der  Grouts  called  us  to 
him.  'I'm  sorry,  mv  lads,'  said  he,  'to  send  you  out  on  such  a 
day,  but  I  am  obliged  to  do  it — old  Van  der  Noot  is  gone  into  the 
country,  and  I  must  get  money  from  him  to-day.  Collect  those 
bills,  and  ask  SJynheer  to  sign  this  order.'  Broadfutten  and  I  looked 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  not  snowing, — we  wished  it  had  been, — 
but  a  moist  sleet,  driven  by  a  fierce,  blustering  northeaster,  was  fall- 
ing rapidly.  '  You  won't  get  wet,'  said  he  with  a  grim  smile,  '  for  it 
frceses  aa  fast  as  it  falls.'  'Twas  useless  to  say  a  word ;  so,  having 
wrapped  ourselves  up  well,  filled  our  pipes,  and  taken  a  supply  of 
tobacco,  out  we  sallied.  Such  intensely  cold  weather  I  have  never 
experienced  before  or  since.  The  sleet  fell  in  torrents,  and  tlie 
wind  blew  in  out  faces  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  no  face  left. 
The  only  comfort  which  we  had,  we  derived  from  an  occasional  drop 
of  faollands,  and  from  our  pipes,  which,  however,  we  had  some  diffi-  * 
culty  in  keeping  lighted.  I  suppose  it  was  bordering  on  three 
o'clock — we  had  dined  at  Van  der  Noot'B,and  were  making  for  Am- 
sterdam, from  which  place  we  were  about  four  miles  distant,  when 
all  at  once  our  pipes  went  out  together.  To  go  on  without  smoking 
wati  impossible  j  so,  taking  out  our  steel  and  flint,  we  commenced 
striking  a  light.  But  this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  tinder  was  so 
damp  that  the  sparks  would  as  soon  liavc  set  the  sleet  on  fire.  Click, 
click,  click,  click  1  The  tinder  wouldn't  catch.  We  turned  it  over. 
Click,  click,  click,  click  !  I  never  saw  the  flint  emit  so  many  brilliant 
sparks,  but  still  the  tinder  seemed  determined  not  to  ignite. 

"  '  I) — n  the  thing !'  said  Broadfutten  in  a  rage.  '  I  'd  give  my 
aoul  for  a  light.' 
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•"And  I'd  go  to  the  d — 1  for  a  pipe  that  would  hold  aqutrt  of 
tobacco,  and  never  need  lighting  but  once,'  said  T. 

"  ■  Click,  click,  click,  cbck !  sounded  on  our  eara.  'Twas  like  the 
echo  of  our  own  flint  and  steel ;  and  yet  some  minutes  liad  elapsed 
since  we  had  attempted  to  get  a  light,  Broadfutten  looked  at  me, 
ami  I  at  him.* 

"  •  Click,  click,  click,  click  I  Ha !  that  'a  right.  That  'a  a  bonny 
blaae,  my  lads,  isn't  it?  ' 

"  'Startled  by  the  voice,  we  turned  to  whence  it  proceeded,  and  lo ! 
by  the  side  of  a  huge  rock,  a  little  man  was  lighting  a  fire.  He  was 
a  strange-looking  man,  and  strangely  enough  dressed ;  but  what  sur- 

Erised  me  most  was  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I 
ad  walked  that  road  many  times  before,  but  I  had  never  noticed  a 
rock  or  stone  of  any  kind ;  but  now  against  a  huge  black  rock  wan 
a  regularly  built  furnace,  with  a  vast  pile  of  wood  lying  by  it.  In 
ft  momentj  too,  the  old  man  had  kindled  a  fire  that  would  liavc 
roasted  an  ox. 

"'Here's  a  fire  for  you,  my  lads/  said  he  with  a  chuckle.  '  Yov 
can  light  your  pipes  and  warm  your  hands  at  the  same  time.' 

"  'As  we  tremt>lingly  drew  near  to  the  fire,  the  old  man  fixed  his 
eyes  earnestly  on  our  pipes.  At  length,  taking;  hold  of  mine,  he 
said, 'Pish!  do  you  call  this  thing  a  pipe?  Pheugh !  I'll  make 
yon  one  you  may  be  proud  of.'  Thus  saying,  he  dashed  the  pipe 
against  the  furnace,  lie  did  the  same,  without  a  word  from  us,  to 
Broad futten's.  The  fact  is,  we  were  so  much  amazed  at  all  that  hail 
passed,  that,  had  he  attempted  to  rob  us,  we  could  not  have  resisted. 

" '  Scrape  up  some  of  that  clay,'  said  he.  '  Go  to  work  both  of 
you.  Take  it  there,'  and  he  pointed  to  a,  spot  that  the  fire  had 
softened. 

" '  Stooping  down,  we  scraped  up  with  our  knives  a  reasonable 

auantity  of  a  fine  yellow  clay,  and,  kneading  it  up  into  a  kind  of 
ough,  we  handed  him  the  balls. 

"  '  So  Mynheer  Crumpipen  could  not  pay  you  to-day  ?  That 's  a 
bad  business.  He  'II  never  pay  you  at  all,'  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
worked  away  at  the  mud.     '1  taught  his  wife  to  play  at  cards.' 

" '  We  were  too  much  astonished  to  make  any  remark. 

*■' '  Van  der  Noot  paid  you  the  whole  of  his  bill.  lie  '11  do.  I 
like  to  see  a  alan  like  him  prosper ;  it  hardens  his  heart,'  continued 
he,  still  working  away  at  the  mud. 

" '  One  would  think  you  had  been  with  us  all  day,'  said  I,  at 
length  mustering  courage  to  speak. 

"'Perhaps  I  have,' replied  he,  shuttingone  eye,  and  looking  mean, 
ingly  out  of  the  other.  '  I  don't  like  that  Schumfeld.  He's  a  good 
man.  Money  only  makes  him  better.  I  think  I  must  make  him  a 
bankrupt.' 

"  'How  ao?'  asked  I.  'He  has  too  much  capital  to  be  easily 
shaken.' 

"  '  1 11  let  him  speculating.' 

"  '  What 's  that  P ' 

"  '  A  system  of  money-making,  losing,  and  swindling  that  I  intend 
introducing  among  merchants,  'rhis  quiet,  jog-trot  kind  of  business 
don't  suit  me.     Here,  Uke  hold  of  this.' 

"  '  As  he  said  this,  he  pinched  tlie  clay  so  that  I  might  get  hold  of 
it.    As  soon  u  I  had  seized  it,  he  said, '  Draw  it  out  tor  Uie  stem  of 
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the  pipe;'  wad,  as  I  moved  ewty,  he  put  the  chiy'to  hli  month  and 

cammenced  blowing  viRorouily. 

"  '  Ii  that  big  enoagh  to  suit  vou  ?     It  will  hold  half  a  pound.' 

"'Let  it  hold  a  pound/  said  I;  for  intimacy  had  leaHned  mj 
feeling*  of  awe. 

"  '  Be  it  Bo,'~-and  he  blew  again. 

"  ^  There ! '  laid  he,  as  he  took  up  his  walking-cane— a  black  cane 
no  bigger  than  a  rush — and  pushed  it  through  the  item.  '  There's 
a  pipe  for  you.  Let's  make  another.'  In  the  same  way  he  proceeded 
until  he  liad  made  four.  Picking  them  up  one  by  one,  he  wrote 
with  the  sharp  end  of  a  stick  what  you  see  written,  and  placed  them 
in  the  furnace. 

"  '  But  we  can't  wait  until  they  are  burnt,'  said  Broadfutten. 

"  '  Can't  you  ? '  replied  he  with  a  frown.  •  Fire  like  mine,  my  lad, 
will  soon  bum  a  pipe,  or  anything  else.' 

"  'Look,'  said  he;  and  he  threw  open  the  fumace-dooF.  A  hot 
withering  flame  shot  forth ;  and  then  we  saw  die  pipes  white  with 
beat,  all  except  the  letters,  which  seemed  to  writhe  like  fiery  6er> 
pentB. 

"  '  1 11  take  them  out  now,'  said  he ;  and  putting  fais  fingers  Into 
themidit  of  the  embers,  he  drew  thepipesout  oneby  one.  'Pheughl' 
exclaimed  he  a*  he  drew  out  the  last,  and  switched  his  hand  up  and 
down,  like  one  that  has  burnt  his  fingers.  '  Pheugh !  this  jb  hot 
work.' 

"  '  Can  prou  read  the  words,  my  lads  ?'  asked  he. 

'"A  muh  Kill  break  me.' 

"'Right,'  said  he.  ''Tisthe  seme  on  all.  They'll  break  one  after 
another,  but  always  upon  some  happy  occasion.  There  are  two  for 
each  of  you.  Fill  them  with  any  sort  of  tobacco,  they  'II  change 
its  flavour;  will  keep  full  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  only  need  lighting 
once  a  year.  Clumseetrunk,  you  '11  break  three,  Broadfutten,  you  '11 
have  the  good  fortune  to  break  but  one.  Watch  tfaem  till  they  are 
cold-^uid  go  on.'  In  a  moment,  old  man,  rocks,  fire — all  was  gone, 
and  we  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  read,  with  the  pipes 
hissing  in  the  rain.     At  length  we  summoned  courage  to  take  them 


ten's  son  was  born,  one  of  his  pipes  broke.  He  did  not  live  to  break 
the  other.  When  my  daughter  was  bom,  one  of  mine  broke.  The 
other  will  break  when  my  daughter  marries  old  Broadfutten's  son.' 

"At  this  moment,"  said  young  Broadfutten,  "we  entered  the 
room.  Martha,  running  up  to  her  father,  exclaimed,  '  Father,  give 
me  your  blessing — I  'm  married  I  * 

"  '  Married  !  *  exclaimed  Clumseetrunk,  as  the  pipe  leapt  from  his 
hands,  and  dashed,  with  a  hissing  noise,  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

"  ■  Yes,  sir,  married  to  me.' 

"  '  To  you  ?  '  said  Ctumgeetrunk.     '  And  who  are  yon,  sir  ?  ' 

"  ■  That  I  am  young,  you  can  see  for  yourself;  that  I  am  hand- 
some, Martha  will  tell  you ;  and  my  friend  will  assure  you  that  I 
am  honest,  and  rich  enough  to  support  your  daughter.' 

"  '  So  was  Broadfutten,'  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh, 

" '  But  vour  daughter  did  not  love  him—' 

"  '  But  be  bad  my  promise  to  marry  her.' 
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" '  Your  daughter  did  not  love  him.' 

'" '  Love  I  Don't  talk  to  me  of  love,  air.  Bah  J — 'tis  a  foolish  word 
—a  whim— a  fancy ^«  woman's  vagary— a  thing  of  air — a  rose  that '« 
dropping  its  leaves — a — a—' 

"  'A  pipe/  said  I,  'easily  smashed.' 

"  '  Alas !  my  pipe/  sighed  the  old  man  heavily.  '  My  word  and 
you  lie  broken  together.' 

"  '  'Tis  true,  sir,  '  But  my  fiither  bade  me  give  you  this  as  his  last 
legacy.' 

"  '  Heh— what— your  father  I  Bah— but  he  must  have  sold  the 
pipe.' 

"  '  He  did  not,  sir.' 

"  '  Then  you  are — ' 

"  '  John  Broedfutten.' 

"  '  Ha — ha — ha  1 '  laughed  the  old  mani  as  he  sprang  to  hi*  feet,  anil 
capered  about  the  room.  '  Ha — ha— ha!  The  pipe  was  right — the 
pipe  was  right — it  broke  just  when  it  should.' 

"  '  I  hope,'  said  I,  '  this  one  will  laat  you  a  long  time.' 

"  'I  hope  not/  said  hej  'I  hope  not.  Fill  it,  Martha.  Here, 
kiss  me  first.  I  hope  not,  John.  'Twill  break  at  the  birth  of  your 
firat-born,  ray  lad.' 

"  The  next  day  I  told  the  old  man  alt. 

"  'And  the  smoke  0f  my  pipe  brought  this  to  pass,' 

"  '  It  did.* 

"  '  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  Mynheer.  '  Hurrah  1  I  always  loved 
smoking,  my  boy.  But  now,  I  'II  amoke  so  that  the  sun  shall  not 
shine  on  my  garden  till  I  die.'" 


'TIS  LONG  SINCE  WE  HAVE  MET,  OLD  FRIEND  t 


It  ma;  be  manv  a  line,  old  friend  I 

li  added  to  thy  brow  ; 
But  I  vould  fain  bebold  in  thee 

My  childhood'i  playmate  now. 

'Til  \tmg  lioce  tre  liave  met,  old  friend  I 

And  many  ■  itsr  thnt  ahone. 
When  1TG  were  triT'llert  on  the  load. 

To  brighter  hmnei  >re  gone. 
And  we,  who  watched  Ueir  Hie,  old 

And  WW  them  in  their  let, 
StiTTire — to  ponder  o'«r  the  put, 
And  fimdly  to  regret. 

'Til  long  unce  we  bare  met,  old  friend  1 

And  lancer  lUII  may  lie  ) 
But,  tnithftil  yet,  my  apirit  dings 

In  fvllowship  with  thee. 
And,   thoDfh    wide,    wide  apart,   old 
friend  1 

The  world  cui  never  break 
The  tie  that,  bound  In  sodal  lor^ 

Endurea  for  friendahip's  take  I 


Tis  loiiff  aiuce  we  hare  met,  old  friend ! 

And  Time  bath  wayward  been  ; 
To  leave  ui  but  the  pleeunc  thou^t 

Of  daya  we  both  have  seen. 
When    joyoua    houn    we    pMi'd,   old 

And  knew  nose  other  love 
But  that  which  knit  our  heart)  In  one, 
And  age  oonid  only  prove. 

'TUlongiincewn 

But  I  remembei 
The  amile  that  wo 

The  kindly  mLc_      

Like  aunshine  on  my  (frirf,  old  friend  I 

When  ■hadoRi  gather'd  round. 
And  (till,  melhinki,  in  aolitude 

I  hear  that  welcome  tound. 

'Tiilongalncewe  have  met,  gld  friend  I 

And  mentally  I  trace 
TUue  nnforgoiten  linesmrnti 


e  met,  old  friend  I 
dl 

le  to  thy  aide, 
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SKETCHES  OF  LEGENDARY  CITIES.— No.  HI. 

BY  LOUISA  STUART  C03TELI.O. 


Thr  first  aspect  of  Bath  does  not  lend  a  stranger  to  imagine  that 
it  has  any  right  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cities  of  olden  times,  whose 
history  abounds  with  tradition,  and  which  contain  evidences  of 
antiquity.  Approaching  this  city  of  palaces  by  almost  any  carriage- 
ruad,  the  impression  it  gives  is  of  a  place  less  than  a  century  old, 
adorned  with  the  finest  architecture  which  modern  taste  could 
supply,  spread  out  in  spacious  squares,  circuses,  crescents,  and  streets 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  England.  In  extent  and 
breadth,  length,  and  width,  and  height,  it  is  unrivalled ;  and  it  stands 
in  a  position  such  as  few  other  towns  can  boast.  High  hills,  not  so 
close  as  to  hem  it  in  or  altogether  confine  it,  circle  round  the 
splendid  buildings  it  contains,  wide  parks  and  gardens  cover  several 
of  these  acclivities,  and  whole  streets  and  rows,  and  circuses  above 
each  other,  crown  the  highest  eminences,  commanding  the  most  ex- 
tensive prospects,  and  offering  great  variety  ofjclimate,  from  high  to 
low,  from  sheltered  to  exposed  sites.  Whole  days  m;iy  be  passed  in 
Batli  in  wandering  about  the  different  quarters  of  the  wonderful 
and  gorgeous  city,  and  the  thought  of  antiquated  legends  would 
seem  to  be  necessarily  banished  from  the  mind,  for  all  is  new  and 
open,  all  temple-like  and  palace-like;  and  striped,  half  wooden 
houses,  overhanging  stories,  and  low  doorways  are  unseen  and  un- 
reniembcred.  Every  building  is  of  stone  —  a.  circumstance  unusual 
in  England  ;  and  a  brick  dwelling,  if  such  happen  to  exist  here  in  a 
remote  quarter,  is  mentioned  as  a  singulflrlty.  Stone  is  so  common, 
and  its  quality  so  facik',  that  one  sees  huge  blocks  of  it  cut  in  the 
streets  with  a  saw,  like  wood ;  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  pave- 
ment, is  a  fact  which  is  at  once  observed  by  the  traveller  who 
(irrives  from  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Severn,  where  the  little  mean 
towns  can  scarcely  boast  of  more  trottotrs  than  Normandy,  or  other 
parts  of  France. 

The  utmost  antiquity  which  seems  to  attach  to  Bath  is,  at  most, 
that  of  the  time  of  the  far-famed  Beau,  who  was  at  once  the  tyrant 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  place;  and  one  scarcely  thinks  of  going 
back  beyond  the  period  of  the  i'rince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  parents 
of  George  the  Third.  But  afler  the  first  astonishment  of  its  gran- 
deur, delight  at  its  beauty,  and  pleasure  in  its  modern  improvements 
arc  past,  the  stranger  is  startled  to  find  himself  standing  in  a  close 
precinct,  surrounded  with  houses,  which  he  finds  is  colled  Abbey 
Orecit ;  or  lie  looks  up  in  a  paved  court,  and  beholds  a  venerable  and 
elaborately  carved  church,  the  front  covered  with  headless  and 
winged  figures,  climbing  up  ladders  in  strange  and  grotesque  con- 
fusion, aud  feels  that  no  modern  art  has  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  pile  so  vast,  so  grand,  so  involved,  so  gorgeous  as 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Bath,  called,  from  its 
fifty-two  windows,  the  Lantern  of  England.  A  little  further,  and 
he  reaches  an  open  space  surrounded  with  houses  with  modem 
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froots,  but  where  strange  gable-ends  are  peeping  forth  here  and 
there,  betrajin^  some  secret  aup^Bed  to  be  unsuspected;  end  this 
he  finds,  rubbinf;  his  eyes  and  gazing  lonnd  in  vain  for  explanation, 
is  Orange  Grove.  At  a  distance,  across  the  stream  of  Avon,  tlie 
very  name  of  which  takes  his  thoughts  back  to  the  eeventeentli 
century,  he  is  told  of  Prior  Park ;  and  wandering  into  a  modem 
dassical-shaped  building,  called  The  Literary  Institution,  he  sees, 
ranged  alone  a  corridor,  numerous  votive  altars,  sculptured  figures 
in  relief,  rich  capitals,  and  fluted  columns,  and  an  enormous  block 
covered  with  delicate  wreaths,  and  filled  in  the  centre  with  a  gigan- 
tic bead  of  Apollo:  all  these  have  labels,  and  he  is  informed  by 
them  that  ea^  specimen  has  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Stall 
Street,  within  a  few  steps  of  where  he  has  been  lately  standing.  He 
enters  a  low  doorway  at  the  end  of  an  inclined  paved  way,  and  be 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  baths,  wnich  be  is  told  are 
the  same  used  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  monastery,  whose 
walls,  of  immense  thickness,  are  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  hears  of 
wanders  still  greater,  existing  twelve  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
— Roman  batEs  of  great  extent,  spreading  far  beneath,  supported  by 
walls  which  have  guarded  the  Healthful  Spring,  and  are  still  unal- 
tered, for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

From  this  moment  Bath  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  modern 
city,  and  by  degrees  the  conviction  is  admitted  ^at  there  ia  scarcely 
a  place  in  Great  Britain  which  more  deserves  the  title  o)'"Legen- 
dtaj."  There  is  a  legend,  with  which  the  history  of  Bath  begins, 
which  is  little  less  extraordinary  or  incredible  than  those  related  by 
monkish  writers  of  the  saints  of  Roman  Catholic  fame.  This  is 
known  even  to  every  mere  fashionable  visitor  to  Bath,  and  is 
repeated  as  an  estsbli^hed  fact  by  all  those  who  like  to  show  a  tittle 
antiquarian  learning,  and  would  think  it  a  frivolous  trouble  to  have 
their  faith  disturbed.  If  the  story  of  King  Bladud  and  his  pigs 
were  not  true,  why  should  his  statue  adorn  the  King's  Bath,  and 
'  why  should  everybodi/  talk  of  him,  and  the  fact  of  his  rolling  in  the 
mud  of  the  springs  a  leper,  and  rising  a  whole  man ;  of  bis  recover- 
ing his  kingdom,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  his  malady,  he  had 
been  excluded,  and  forced  to  become  a  swineherd ;  and  of  his 
rewarding  the  master  of  the  hogs  in  whose  service  he  had  gained 
his  daily  bread  during  his  eclipse  ? 

Such  is  the  tale,  long  credited  and  revered  in  the  "City  of  the 
Waters  of  the  Sun."  Kadud  is,  perhaps,  another  name  for  Apollo, 
whose  fortunes  were  said  to  be  as  adverse  at  one  time  as  those  of 
the  British  prince;  for  he  was  driven  forth,  and  kept  sheep,  or 
it  might  be  pigs  ;  and  might  have  had  some  malady,  which  British 
candour  has  revealed,  though  the  delitucy  of  Greece  forbade  it  to  be 

Bladud  visited  Greece,  after  his  restoration  to  health,  and  studied 
all  the  sciences,  but  chiefly  necromancy,  at  Athens,  for  eleven  years; 
he  then  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  founded  the  "Burning,  or 
Hot  City  " — Ceer-bren  —  in  honour  of  his  cure.  His  old  patron, 
whose  abode  may  vet  be  traced  at  Swineswick,  became  master  of 
many  possessions,  tne  site  of  which  no  one  can  doubt  at  the  present 
day,  who  is  informed  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  city  of  Bath 
is  still  called  Hog's  Nor-(or  North)-ton ;  nay,  some  contend  that- 
the  minute  parUculars  of  the  circmnstances  are  so  well  known,  that 
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Bladud  wu  accused  of  parsimony  in  hii  rswird  to  hii  former 
master,  and,  like  too  many  princei  when  reicned  IVom  dirtress, 
shewed  himself  a  niggard  in  gradtnde;  or,  it  nuy  be,  that  the 
flwine  nronrtetor,  like  other  receivers  of  benefits,  was  not  ea^y 
satisfied,  for  he  is  supposed  to  hare  called  the  portion  of  land 
allotted  to  him,  Norton  Small  Reward! 

However  this  might  be,  Bladud  seems,  in  his  prosperity,  to  have 
forgotten  that  humility  for  which,  in  the  depressed  state  of  bis  for- 
tunes, he  was  remarkable,  and,  like  the  Eastern  monarch  Shedad, 
who  dared  too  much,  was  signally  punished;  for,  having  announced 
himself  as  a  deity,  he  made  wings,  attempted  a  flight,  and  falling 
down  "  upon  SoU-\>Mrj  Church  " — so  well  is  everything  ascertained 
in  his  particular ! — broke  his  neck  1 

Perhaps,  if  Bladud  had  not  been  set  upon  perfecting  balloons 
or  wings,  he  might  have  turned  his  attention  to  steam,  and  have 
established  a  railroad  from  Troy  Novant  some  two  thousand  years 
in  advance  of  that  which  now  brings  the  curious  from  that  far- 
ftmed  mart  of  wealth  and  civilization,  to  his  favourite  retreat  of 
Caerbren,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  four  hours. 

Where  now  the  line  crescent  of  Lansdown  looks  far  over  the 
beautiful  country  beyond.  King  Bladud  built  a  temple,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Onca,  or  Onga,  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian 
Minerva;  «nd  if  no  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found,  it  may  be  yet 
pleasing  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  elevated  region  to  know 
that  their  promenade  is  on  classic  ground. 

It  was  not  till  Lord  Rochester,  the  witty  profligate,  who  smiled 
many  more  important  memories  away,  coming  to  Bath,  and  hearing 
the  accredited  legend,  attacked  it  with  all  the  force  of  hie  satirical 
humour,  that  the  supposed  descendants  of  Bladud  and  his  court 
began  to  be  sta^ered  in  their  faith,  and  grew  ashamed  of  their 
accustomed  boast  that  they  were  the  most  important  citizens  in 
England.  The  British  Prince  fell  &om  his  throne  at  that  period, 
and  be  and  his  pigs  became  a  theme  for  scoffers,  being  exhibited, 
with  Punch  and  his  family  —  (that  worthv,  once,  alas  !  himself  of 
lofty  station  I)  —  on  the  stage  of  a  puppet-show — 

"  Thii  vu  the  oiost  nnkindat  cut  of  all ;" 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  did  not  see  the  indignity  without  sundrv 
efforts  to  reestablish  their  favourite.      Believe  who  will,  Bladud  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  baths,  and  so  will  continue  to  the  close. 

But  If  there  is  no  credence  to  be  allowed  as  to  the  establishment 
of  this  beautiful  city  at  a  period  when  it  is  said  of  the  Britons  that 

"  Wild  in  woods  the  oobls  uTag*  ran ;" 
yet  the  records  of  those  masters  of  the  universe,  the  Romans,  are 
too  tangible  to  be  slighted.     Their  hand  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
altars,  pillars,  and  walls  discovered  in  the  streets,  and  to  them  the 

S reservation  of  the  wondrous  springs  is  at  all  events  to  be  attri- 
uted,  if  not  the  first  discovery  of  ttieir  properties.  Jove,  Apollo, 
Minerva,  Hercules,  and  Luna  nad  all  temples  raised  to  them  above 
the  healing  baths,  whose  steaming  waters  were  collected  into  reser- 
voirs, and  no  longer  flowed  unrestrained  through  the  deep  valley 
where  they  had  long  smoked  unnoticed;  and  beautiful  and  graceful 
ore  the  ^agment*  still  to  be  seen  <^all  those  gorgeous  buildiDgs  which 
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of  the  StatAmte  Citv  of  the  Waters  of  the  Sun,  which,  after  three 
centniiea  and  a  half  of  pOBsetaion,  the  Romans  had  left  to  the  origi- 
nal British  cnmen  of  the  Mil  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  northern  conquests  to  defend  their  own  tovelr  land  against  the 
barbarians,'  These  Saxons  changed  the  name  of  the  citjr,  so  soft 
and  so  expressive,  of  Aque-SoBs,  to  a  name  furnished  hy  their 
roughj  coarse  language,  and  it  was  thenceforth  called  Hat-bathun  ! 
Rnde  pagan  images,  unhewn  and  inelegant,  were  then  worshipped 
in  fanes  which  rose  on  the  sites  of  the  graceful  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  when  the  Christian  faith  had  begun  to  shed  its  light 
over  the  land,  though,  even  in  its  beginning,  deformed  by  supers 
stitions  observances,  the  first  church  dedicated  to  true  religion  was 
placed  where  the  votaries  of  Minerva  once  knelt  A  convent  of 
nuns  soon  followed,  and,  with  little  delay,  priests, 

"  Wblte,  bUdk,  and  gi«y,  with  sU  their  tnmipery," 
l<nrded  it,  unresisted,  over  the  city  of  Bath;  and  in  spite  of  the 
violence  of  the  fhrious  and  exterminating  Danes,  and  all  the  discord 
which  prevwted  for  centuries,  new  convents  rose  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  and  priestly  power  flourished.  The  victorious  Normans 
did  not  neglect  this  beautiful  spot,  and  it  became  one  of  the  fich 
rewards  given  to  the  warlike  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  A 
bishop  of  Bath,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  received  rather  uncere- 
monious usage  from  the  partisans  of  the  Empress  Maud.  One 
of  her  staunch  fViends,  Geoffrey  de  Talebot,  anxious  to  secure  Bath 
for  his  mistress,  disguised  himself,  and  privately  entered  the  city,.in 
order  to  reconnoitre,  and  discover  from  what  points  it  might 
be  best  attacked.  He  was  however  discovered,  and,  being  taken, 
was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  people  of  Bristol  were  at  this  dme  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empress,  and  resolved  to  make  such  a  reprisal  on  Bath  as  should 
ensure  the  liberation  of  Geoffrey.  They  therefore  appointed  cer- 
tain persons,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  body,  and  with 
infinite  caution  approached  Bath,  and  contrived  to  enter  its  gates 
unsuspected.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Bishop  Robert, 
whose  person  they  secured,  and  with  their  prisoner  departed  as 
they  came,  and,  arrived  at  Bristol,  placed  the  prelate  in  durance 
within  the  Castle.  Here  they  were  able  to  make  terms  with  him  for 
the  release  of  Geoffrey  de  Tuebot ;  and,  not  being  able  to  say  them 
nay,  the  bishop  agreed  that  his  liberty  should  be  granted  in  ex- 
change for  his  own.  King  Stephen  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
this  transaction,   and  strongly  suspected   that  Bishop  Robert  had 

{ilanned  his  own  capture,  in  order  to  have  a  plausible  excuse  for 
iberating  Talebot. 

It  would  be  vain  now  to  look  for  the  walls  and  towers  which  for 
raan^  centuries  guarded  the  city  of  Bath,  although  one  part  still 
retains  the  title  of  "  The  Borough  Walls,"  and  the  foundations  of 
several  houses  are  laid  on  those  which  remained. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  determined  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
alter  the  custom  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry,  the  monastery 
established  at  Bath  suffered  as  well  as  others,  and  the  married 
clergy  were  expelled  as  impure  by  order  of  the  three  great  cham- 
pions of  reform  in  this  particular,  namdy,  St,  Dunstan,  ot.  Oswald, 
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and  SL  Etbelwald,  whose  severitiea  were  many  and  great.  These 
holy  men,  resolved  to  carry  the  meaaute  they  nad  fixed  on,  encou- 
raged all  aortsaf  falsehoods,  which  were  readily  invented  by  those 
interested,  representing  the  married  priests  as  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness. There  was  no  want  of  miracles  and  prodigies  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  Heaven  insisted  on  the  <»libacy  of  the 
monks ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  following  story  bad  effect  in 
promoting  the  cause : — 

A  monk,  named  Hoberht,  who  had  been  made  abbot  of  Pershore, 
and  waa  a  great  zealot  for  the  new  system,  died ;  and  when  all  the 
monks  of  his  own  monastery,  with  Germ  an  us,  abbot  ofWinchel- 
comb,  and  others,  were  standing  about  his  corpse,  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  consternation,  he  raised  himself  suddenly  up,  and  looked 
about  him.  All  the  bystanders  were  seized  with  terror  and  fied, 
except  Germ  an  us,  who  asked  his  brother  abbot  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  world,  and  what  brought  him  back  to  life.  To  which  the 
other  answered,  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  heaven  by  St.  Be* 
nedict,  and  that  all  his  sins  had  been  forgiven  him,  not  for  his 
own  merits,  but  those  of  the  worthy  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  sent  back  to  inform  the  world  that  in  heaven 
Oswald  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  ever  lived. 
Oermanufl  requested  to  know  what  appearance  St.  Benedict  made 
in  heaven,  hotv  he  trnu  drefttd,  and  how  attended.  The  answer 
was,  that  he  was  the  best  dretied  and  handsomest  saint  there ;  his 
garments  shone  with  precious  stones ;  and  that  he  was  attended  by 
a  train  of  young  monks  and  nuns,  all  of  perfect  beauty. 

This  wondrous  relation  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
St.  Benedict  And  by  similar  inventions,  which,  silly  as  they  seem, 
were  then  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  multitude,  the  three  champions 
of  celibacy,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  filled  no  less  than 
forty-eight  monasteries  with  Benedictines,  of  which  Bath  was  one, 
where  a  riEid  abbot,  Elphegus,  practised  the  most  severe  discipline, 
enclosing  himself  in  a  cell  scarcely  large  enough  to  move  in,  and 
from  thence  issuing  his  orders  to  his  monks.  At  this  period  the 
monastery  of  Bath  was  particularly  rich  in  holy  relics,  and  might 
vie  with  the  fortunate  raty  of  Treves  itself;  for,  amongst  other  won- 
ders, it  boasted  of  possessing  the  vest  of  the  Saviour,  and  part 
of  another  of  his  garments  :  add  to  which,  the  treasury  held  the 
bones  of  St.  Peter,  three  saints'  heads  entire,  the  knee  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, the  ribs  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  arm  of  Sl  Simeon,  part  of  the 
holy  cross  and  napkin,  part  of  the  pillar,  part  of  the  sepulchre,  the- 
hair  and  milk  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  tlie  Baptist's  blood  I 

Strange  that  all  these  relics  could  not  preserve  the  church  where 
tiiey  were  kept,  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1137  ' 

"The  prior  and  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Bath  were,  in  1330, 
amongst  those  who  did  not  consider  industry  and  the  arts  as  incora- 

Satible  with  a  religious  life ;  and  to  them  the  city  owed  the  intro- 
uctlon  of  the  shuttle  and  loom,  and  the  prosperity  which  ensued  to 
the  inhabitants.  In  memory  of  this  laudable  act,  a  shuttle  was 
formerly  amongst  the  emblems  carved  on  the  front  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  luxury  of  the  monks  became  great; 
their  carMessness  of  their  duties  extreme,  and  their  only  thought  to 
provide  themselves  with  creature  comforts ;  amongst  whidh  the 
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pleasant  hot  baths  were  not  forgotten,  and  a  range  of  them,  attached 
to  cells,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Kingston  batng,  -where  the  happy 
and  idle  traternity  indulged  theniBelves  to  their  hearts'  content. 
When  Oliver  King,  chief  secretary  to  the  Kinf(  in  the  French 
tongue,  and  dean  of  Shrewsbury,  succeeded,  in  14^,  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Baih  and  Welts,  be  found  the  line  Abbey  Church  almost  in 
ruins,  and,  his  mind  constsntly  dwelling  with  regret  on  the  circum- 
stance, he  was  favoured  with  a  thought  or  dream,  which  decided 
him  to  rebuild  it,  in  the  style  which  it  now  exhibits,  although 
the  good  bishop  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  imagined  that 
a  vision  appeued  to  him  as  he  lay  musing,  says  Sir  John  Hairing-. 
ton,  after  his  devotions  for  the  prosperity  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
his  children,  in  this  wise  :  — He  saw  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending  by  a  ladder,  near  to  which  was  a  fair 
olive-tree  supporting  a  crown,  and  a  voice  said,  "  Let  an  olive 
establish  the  crown,  and  let  a  king  restore  the  church  I"  This  he 
conceived  to  allude  to  the  peaceful  Henry  and  himself,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  about  his  part  of  the  duty.  He  caused  his  dream  or 
vision  to  be  represented  in  stone,  and  on  the  west  front  it  is  even 
now  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  north,  where  were  sculptured  the 
olive  and  crown,  and  a  French  and  English  inscription,  the  latter 
from  Judges,  ninth  chapter: 


adding  the  motto,  Se  tursutit  ett  —  It  is  fVom  on  high,— all  traces 
have  disappeared. 

After  the  Dissolution,  before  which  the  great  and  unfortunate 
Wobey  held  the  see  of  Bath,  the  Abbey-house  fell  into  neglect  and 
ruin,  and  by  degrees  its  architectural  honours  disappeared,  and  it 
began  to  be  appropriated  for  secular  dwellings,  and  the  gardens 
formed  into  public  walks  for  the  people. 

On  removing  some  of  the  buildings  about  thirty  years  ago,  one 
of  the  apartments  was  found  to  have  been  walled  up,  and  on  open- 
ing it,  several  curious  things  were  found.  The  workmen  could 
alone  tell  whether  a  certain  antique  chest  was  empty  at  the  lime 
they  opened  it,  and  perhaps  he  who  knew  tbe  best  was  one  of  them 
who  suddenly  grew  rich  and  retired  from  business  ;  but  that  which 
was  seen  was  a  variety  of  clerical  garments  hanging  on  pegs  round 
the  walls,  which  all  fell  to  pieces  on  being  exposed.  At  the  time 
the  Abbey-house  was  destroyed,  the  discovery  was  mode  of  the 
iine  Roman  baths,  several  feet  beneath  those  constructed  by  the 
monks. 

The  godson  and  favourite  of  Elisabeth,  the  facetious  Sir  John 
Harrington^  lived  near  Bath,  at  Kelstone,  and  was  a  personage  of 
much  importance  in  the  city,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
many  of  bis  amusing,  gossippins  letters  are  dated.  Amongst  his 
private  memoranda  are  the  following,  which  shows  that  the  Queen 
nod  no  objection  to  a  little  amusing  scandal : — 

"  I  came  home  to  Kelstone,  and  found  my  Mall,  my  children,  and 
my  cattle,  all  well  fedde,  well  taught,  and  well  beloved.  'Tis  not 
so  at  courte,  where  is  ill  breeding  with  ill  feeding.  ...  I  am  to 
sende  good  store  of  newes  from  the  country  for  oer  Highnees's 
entertaoun^t.     I  shall  not  leave  l>ebuid  my  neighbour  Cotton'a 
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affair.  ,  .  .  Her  Higkneue  bueth  iHerrie  Utltt.  My  houu  at  Bath  I 
bave  promised  to  youDK  Shelitone,  who  may  do  me  IcindDets  with 
hia  lord. . .  .  (Mem.)  Must  not  talk  more  about  Spanish  gnmdenr 
and  well-shapen  moustacboet. 

"  Tbe  Queen's  Majesty  tasted  my  wife's  comfits,  and  did  mud) 
praise  her  cunninge  in  the  makinge.  (Mem.)  Bend  no  more,  for 
other  ladies'  jealousie  workethe  against  my  Mall's  comfits,  and  this 
will  not  comfit  her.  I  will  write  a  ——  storie  about  Lord  A—, 
and  put  it  in  goodlie  verse.  He  hath  done  me  some  ill  tnrnes. 
God  keepe  us  from  lying  snd  slander  worke  1 

"  The  Queene  stood  up,  and  bade  me  reach  fbrtbe  my  arm  to  rest 
her  thereon.  Oh,  what  sweet  burthen  to  my  next  song  I  Fetrarka 
shall  eke  out  good  mstter  for  this  business.  Tbe  Queene  toretb  to 
see  me  in  my  laste  frize  iirkin,  and  saith  it  is  well  enough  cutL  I 
will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I  do  remember  *he  tpit  npon 
Sir  Matthew's  fringed  clothe,  and  said  the  foole's  wit  was  gone  to 
rags.  Heaven  spare  me  from  such  jibing  I  ...  I  have  spent  my 
time,  my  fortune,  and  almost  my  honestie,  to  buy  &lse  hope,  false 
friends,  and  shallow  praise ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  he  who 
casteth  up  this  reckoning  of  a  courtly  minion  will  set  bis  snnune 
like  a  foole  at  the  ende,  for  not  being  a  knave  at  the  beginning. 

"  On  Sunday  last  my  Lord  of  London  preached  to  the  Queene^a 
Majesty,  and  seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanitie  of  decking  the  bodie 
too  finely.  Her  Majestic  told  the  ladies,  that,  if  tbe  bishop  helde 
more  discourse  of  such  matters,  shee  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but 
he  should  walk  thither  without  a  staffe,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind 
him :  perchance  the  bishoppe  hath  never  seen  her  Highnesse's  ward- 
robe, or  he  would  have  chosen  another  texte." 

In  1603  the  lively  courtier  mokes  this  sad  memorandum,  showing 
that  he  had  really  an  affection  for  the  Queen,  whom  all  pretended  to 
adore: — 

"  1603.  Here  now  will  I  reste  nr^  troubled  minde,  snd  tende  my 
sbeepe  like  an  Arcadian  swain  thathatfae  lost  his  faire  mtstresse,  for 
in  soothe  I  have  lost  the  best  and  fairest  love  that  ever  shepherds 
knew,  even  mj  gracious  Queen ;  and,  sith  my  good  mistresse  is 
gone,  I  shall  not  nastily  put  forth  for  a  new  master.  ...  I  will 
keepe  companie  with  none  but  my  tmet  and  bova,  and  go  to  Bathe, 
and  drinke  sacke,  and  wash  awaye  remembrance  of  past  times  in  the 
stremes  of  Lethe." 

Tbe  Catholics  of  Bath  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  James  the 
First  respecting  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  and  Lord  Harrington,  in 
whose  charge  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  writes  to  his  cousin.  Sir 
John,  that  some  persons  had  confessed  that  many  meetings  had  been 
held  at  Bath  about  the  design,  and  adds,  "  You  will  do  his  Majesty 
unspeakable  kindness  to  watch  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  ^ve 
such  intellieence  as  may  furnish  enquiry.  We  know  of  some  evil- 
minded  Catholics  in  the  west,  whom  the  nince  of  Darkness  hath  in 
alliance." 

Sir  John  Harrington,  who  has  mncfa  to  relate  respecting  the  dty, 
and  mourns  over  tbe  neglect  into  which  the  besutiful  Abbey  Church 
had  been  suffered  to  fall,  laid  a  plan  for  snrpriNng  Montagu, 
the  new  bishop,  into  restoring  it ;  for  being  one  day  walking  with 
the  prelate  "  in  the  Grove,"  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  shower, 
he  requested  the  bishop  to-  take  theltet  with  him  hi  the  cfanrdi. 
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He  led  him  lecordingly  to  the  norlb  aisle,  which  beitw  entirely 
ro^^  afforded  no  eort  of  shelter  from  the  storm.  Moatagu,  £ 
ing  this  to  be  the  case,  remarked,  "  Sir  John,  we  are  still  i 


How  CBD  that  be,  my  lord  f"  returned  his  designing  com- 
panion, "seeing  that  we  are  still  in  the  church?" — "  True,"  said 
the  bishop ;  "  but  your  church  is  unroofed.  Sir  Jobn." — "  The  more 
is  the  pity,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  the  more  does  it  call  for  the  mu- 
nificence of  your  lordship."*  The  bishop  was  struck  with  the  jus^ 
nets  of  the  observation,  took  the  hint,  and  became  a  most  generous 
benefactor  to  the  pile.  The  following  is  an  arauntig  letter  of  Sir 
John's,  renMcting  a  very  great  hero  of  Bath,  whose  fiume  must  have 
bcMi  well  known  there  :-~ 


"  MaT  it  please  vour  Hishnease  to  accepts  in  as  good  aorte  what 
I  now  offer,  as  hatn  been  done  aforetyme,  and  I  tnay  sale,  /  pede 
Jautto ;  and  having  good  reason  to  think  your  Highnesse  had  good 
wil  and  liking  to  read  what  others  have  told  of  my  rare  dogge,  I 
will  even  give  a  brief  history  of  his  good  deeds  and  strange  feats ; 
and  herein  will  I  not  plaie  the  cnrr  myself,  but  in  goode  soothe 
relate  what  is  no  more  nor  lease  than  bare  verity.  Although  I  mean 
not  to  disparage  the  deeds  of  Alexander's  horse,  I  will  match  my 
dc^ge  agamst  him  for  good  carriage ;  for,  if  he  did  not  bear  a  great 
prince  on  his  back,  I  am  bold  to  say,  he  did  often  bear  the  sweet 
words  of  a  greater  princess  on  his  necke. 

"  I  did  once  relate  to  your  Highnease  after  what  sortehis  tackling 
was  wherewith  be  did  sojourn  from  ray  house  at  the  Bathe  to 
Oreenwiche  Palace,  and  d^ver  up  to  the  Court  there  such  matters 
as  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  he  hath  often  done,  and  came 
safe  to  the  Bathe,  or  my  house  here  at  Kelstone,  with  goodlie 
returns  from  such  nobilitie  as  were  pleased  to  employ  him.  Nor 
was  it  ever  told  our  Lsdie  Queene  that  this  messenger  did  ever  blab 
ought  concerning  his  high  truste,  as  others  have  done  in  more 
special  matters.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  how  he  once  was 
sent  with  two  charges  of  sack  wine  fVom  the  Bathe  to  my  bowse  by 
my  man  Combe,  and  on  his  way  the  cordage  did  slacken  :  but  my 
trustie  bearer  did  now  bear  hi'mself  so  wisely  as  to  covertly  bide 
one  flasket  in  the  rushes,  and  take  the  other  in  his  teeth  to  the 
house;  after  which  he  went  forth  and  returned  with  the  other  part 
of  his  burthen  to  dinner.  Hereat  your  Highness  mav  pernsps 
marvel  and  doubt,  but  we  have  living  testimony  of  those  who 
wrouffht  in  the  fields  and  espied  his  worke,  and  now  live  to  tell 
they  did  much  long  to  plaie  the  dogge,  and  give  stowage  to  the 
wine  themselves ;  but  they  did  refrain,  and  watched  the  passing  of 
this  whole  business. 

"  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  once  did  grieve  at  missing  this 
dogge ;  for,  on  my  journey  towards  London,  some  idle  pastimers  did 
diverte  themselves  with  huntinge  mallards  in  a  ponde,  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's,  where  (In  a  happie  hour),  after 
six  weeks,  I  did  heere  of  him  ;  but  such  was  the  court  he  did  pay 
to  the  DoUj  that  he  was  no  less  In  good  liking  there  than  at  home. 
Nor  did  the  household  listen  to  my  claim,  or  challenge,  till  I  rested 
*  Or  wordi  to  thst  effect. 
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my  niit  on  the  dogge's  own  proofs,  and  made  him  perfomi  such 
feati  before  the  nobles  assembled,  as  put  it  past  doubt  that  I  vaa 
his  master.  I  did  send  him  to  the  hall  in  the  time  of  dinner,  and 
made  him  bring  thence  a  pheasant  out  of  a  dish,  which  created 
much  mirthei  but  much  more,  when  he  returned  at  my  command- 
ment to  the  table,  and  put  it  again  in  the  same  cover.  Herewith 
the  company  was  well  content  to  allow  me  my  claim,  and  we  both 
were  well  content  to  accept  it,  and  came  bomewardes. 

"I  could  dwell  more  on  this  matter,  but  Jubet  reimmre  dohrem. 
I  will  now  say  in  what  manner  he  died. 

"  As  we  travelled  towards  the  Bathe  he  leaped  on  my  horse's 
neck,  and  was  more  earnest  in  fawning  and  courting  my  notice  than 
what  I  had  observed  for  some  time  back ;  and,  after  my  chiding  his 
disturbing  my  passage  forwards,  he  gave  me  some  glances  of  such 
eSectioQ  as  moved  me  to  cajole  him ;  but,  alas !  he  crept  suddenly 
into  a  thwnv  brake,  and  died  in  a  short  time ! 

"  Thus  I  have  strove  to  rehearse  such  of  his  deedes  as  may  sug- 
gest much  more  to  your  Highness's  thought  of  this  dogge.  .  . .  Now 
let  Ulysses  praise  his  dogge  Argus,  or  Tobite  be  led  by  that  dogge 
whose  name  doth  not  appear ;  yet  could  I  say  such  things  of  my 
Bungey  {tat  so  he  was  'styled)  as  might  shame  them  both,  either  for 
good  faith,  clear  wit,  or  wonderful  deeds,  to  say  no  more  than  I 
have  said,  of  his  bearing  letters  to  London  and  Greenwi^he,  more 
than  an  hundred  miles.  .  .  ." 

This  is  another  of  the  letters  of  Elizabeth's  ffodson,  written  fVom 
his  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  ne  had  retired  from 
court,  terrified  at  her  violence. 

"  sib  john  babringtoh  to  sib  hcoh  pobthan,  rnioht. 

'  My  bonourbd  fbieno, 

"  I  humbly  thank  you  for  that  venison.  I  did  not  eat,  but  my 
wife  did  it  much  commendation.  For  six  weeks  I  left  my  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  ventured  to  court,  where  I  find  many  learned  beasts. . . . 
Much  was  my  comfort  on  being  well  received;  notwithstanding  it 
is  an  ill  hour  for  seeing  the  Queen,  The  mad-caps  are  all  in  not, 
and  much  evil  threatened.  In  good  sooth,  I  feared  her  Klaiesty 
more  than  the  rebel  Tyrone,  and  I  wished  I  had  never  received  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  honour  of  knighthood.  She  is  quite  disfavoured 
and  unaltired,  and  these  troubles  waste  her  much.  She  disregard- 
eth  every  costlie  cover  that  cometh  to  the  table,  and  taketh  'little 
but  manchet  and  succory  potage.  Every  new  message  from  the 
city  doth  disturb  her,  and  she  frowns  on  all  the  ladies.  I  had  a 
sharp  message  from  her,  brought  by  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  namely 
this  :  '  Qo,  tell  thy  witty  fellow,  my  godson,  to  get  home  ;  it  is  no 
season  now  to  fool  it  here.'  I  liked  this  as  little  as  she  doth  my 
knighthood ;  so,  tooke  to  my  bootes,  and  returned  to  the  plow  in  baa 
weather.  I  must  not  say  much  even  by  this  tnistie  and  sure  mes- 
senger :  but  the  many  evil  plots  and  designs  have  over<»me  all  her 
Highness's  sweet  temper.  She  walks  much  in  her  privy  chamber, 
and  stamps  with  her  feet  at  ill  news,  and  tkrutti  her  rutly  tmord  at 
timet  into  the  arrat  for  great  rage.  My  Lord  Buckhurst  is  much 
with  her,  and  few  else,  since  the  ci^  business;  but  the  dangers  are 
over,  and  yd  the  aUvagi  keep*  a  tKord  hy  her  table.     I  obtained  a 
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■hort  audience  at  my  first  comiog  to  court,  when  her  Highness  told 
me,  '  If  ill  council  had  brought  me  so  fisr  from  home,  she  wished 
Heaven  might  mar  that  fortune  whicb  she  had  mended.' 

"  I  made  my  peace  in  this  point,  and  will  not  leave  my  poor 
castle  of  Kelston,  for  fear  of  finding  a  worse  elsewhere,  as  others 
have  done.  I  will  eat  Atdbome  rabbits,  and  get  fish,  as  you  recom- 
mend, from  the  man  at  Curry-Rival,  and  get  partridge  and  hares 
when  I  can,  and  my  venison  when  I  can,  and  leave  all  great  matters 
to  those  that  like  them  better  than  myself.  Commend  me  to  your 
lady,  and  to  a))  other  ladies  that  ever  beard  of  me." 
"  K^ton,  Oct  9,  1601." 

An  extensive  and  beautiful  portion  of  land,  called  the  Bath  Com- 
mons, is  now  laid  out  in  a  park,  with  serpentine  walks,  bordered 
and  adorned  with  flowering  snmbs,  amongst  which  the  arbutns  and 
'  laurestina  flourish  most  luxuriantly.  This  is  a  charming  walk,  fnun 
whence  the  city,  the  hills,  and  the  extensive  country  can  be  seen  to 
perfection.  The  citixens  for  many  years  had  f^reat  disputes  about 
this  land,  and  had  suits  in  Chancery  on  the  subject.  The  following 
extract  from  the  will  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  an  active  asserter  of 
the  rights  of  the  freemen,  is  amusing.  He  was  determined  that  the 
freemen  should  have  an  annual  hint  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
their  right  of  leasing  the  Both  Commons  to  buildersj  which  was  the 
matter  m  dispute : — 

"  I  direct  my  brother,  William  Parlewent,  to  pay  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  freemen  of  Bath  the  sum  of  eight  guineas,  on  the  Slhh 
of  May  in  every  year,  tilt  some  part  of  the  commons  are  built,  and 
then  to  cease.  Three  guineas  whereof  to  be  expended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  their  own  use  and  convenience,  and  the  remaining  five 
guineaa  to  be  laid  out  in  cata  and  ale ;  and  that  they  wa^  the 
boundaries  of  the  commons  that  morning,  and  that  each  freeman  so 
attending  and  perambulating  shall  have  a  pint  of  ale  and  a  cake  on 
his  return ;  the  same  to  be  obtained  at  any  public  house  the  com- 
mittee shall  think  proper,  by  a  ticket,  under  their  hands.  And  I 
direct  an  advertisement  to  be  published  a  week  before  in  the  Bath 
papers." 

When,  in  1646,  Sir  John  Harrington  was  chosen  bv  the  cidEens 
of  Bath  as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  he  made  the  follow* 
ing  quaint  memoranda : — 

"  Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1646.  Went  to  Bathe,  and  dined  with  the 
mayor  and  citizens ;  conferred  abont  my  election  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  my  father  was  helpless,  and  ill  able  to  go  anymore.  Went 
to  the  Qeorge  Inn  at  night,  met  the  bailiffs,  and  desired  to  be  dis- 
missed from  serving;  Araak  strong  beer  and  mtlheglin,  expended 
about  three  shillings.  Went  home  late ;  but  could  not  get  excused, 
as  they  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  mv  father. 

"  Dec.  28.  Went  to  Bathe,  met  Sir  John  Homer.  We  'were 
chosen  by  the  citizens  to  serve  for  the  city.  ,  . .  Dined  at  the 
George  Inn  with  the  mayor  and  four  citizens;  spent  at  dinner  six 
shillings  in  wine. 

"  Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George  Inn,  1  Ix .  4(/.  Lud  out  in 
tobacco  and  drinking  vessels.  At.  4d. 

"  Jan.  1.    My  fauer  gave  me  4^.  to  bear  my  expenses  at  Bathe." 

Daring  the  avil  contentions  between  the  King  and  the  ParUanunt 
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Bath  wu  divided  into  portiea,  and  tbe  cdebrated  William  Pry nne 
wu  &  prominent  &gure  in  the  diapates  wliich  arose.  This  indef»- 
tigable  politician  is  said  to  have  written  no  less  tlian  two  hundred 
Twumet,  the  very  names  of  which  are  ]ong  since  forgotten  ;  one, 
called  Histrio-Mastix,  was  to  decry  the  amusements  of  the  Court; 
and  for  this,  and  his  remarks  on  the  Queen,  he  incurred  the  fury 
of  that  party,  whose  severity  to  him  does  them  but  little  credit. 
Almoat  all  royal  personages  are,  however,  like  Queen  Elisabeth, 
vbo  would  endure  no  stricturea  on  her  conduct,  however  well 
deserved  they  might  be. 

Charles  the  Second  was  fond  of  Bath,  and  paid  it  frequent  visits, 
with  his  court ;  several  of  the  court  favourites  and  beauties  have 
their  niunes  recorded  as  having,  according  to  the  custom  at  the 
baths,  placed  rings  in  the  waU,  in  memory  of  the  benefit  they  had 
received  ftom  the  springs. 

Most  of  the  old  names  of  the  streets  of  Bath  are  dianged,  bat  a 
few  still  remain;  as,  Stall  Street,  Boat  Stall  Street,  Spurrier's  Lane, 
Parsonage  Lsne,  Biraberry  Lane,  Lock's,  or  Cock's  Lane,  and  Cheap 
Street.  All  the  four  gates,  over  one  of  which  King  Bladud  pre- 
sided, are  gone;  and  the  beautiful  old  conduits,  to  which  something 
like  pagan  honours  were  accusttmied  to  be  paid,  have  disappeared  ; 
as  also  the  Town  Hall,  built  after  a  plan  of  Inigo  Jones's,  in  1625, 
where  once  King  Offa  and  King  Edgar,  the  supposed  and  the  real 
founders  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  appeared  in  niches,  with  awful 
majesty.  Bellott's  Hospital,  founded  by  a  steward  of  the  house- 
hold of  Queen  ElizaJ>eth,  for  lepers,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  still 
existing;  it  is  a  long,  low  buUding,  of  very  ugly  and  venerable 
aspect,  the  more  conspicuous  from  standing  near  a  fine  modem  hos- 
pital, of  grand  proportions. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Stalls,  belonging  to  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Bath,  is  now  replaced  bv  houses  adjoining  the  pump- 
room  piazza;  and  not  a  stone  of  the  former  edifice  is  to  be  seen, 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  vaults  under  ground.  Tbe  hospitals 
are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  very  ancient  foundation.  There  is,  be- 
sides Bellott'sj  St.  John's,  and  The  Black  Alms,  called  also  The 
Bimberries,  supposed  iVom  two  sisters  of  that  name,  who  instituted 
it,  or  the  hospital  of  6l  Catherine ;  but  the  positive  necessity  for 
these,  at  the  present  time,  is  superseded  by  the  GFeneral  Hospital, 
established  on  very  extended  principles. 

As  for  the  baths,  so  famous  in  Roman  times,  so  celebrated  in  our 
own,  they,  at  one  time,  seem  to  have  fallen  almost  into  oblivion,  so 
mutable  is  fashion.  Dr.  Turner,  in  15S9,  published  a  book  on 
foreign  and  English  baths,  in  which,  in  a  letter,  be  thus  names  those 
of  Bath,  as  a  treasure  forgotten; — 

"After  that  I  had  been  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  seen  there 
divers  natural  baths,  and  was  called  by  your  father's  grace,  at  that 
time  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  nis  nephew.  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  into  England,  /  /leard  tell  that  there  wom  a  natural  bath 
in  vovr  father' I  dukedom.  I  ceased  not  until  I  got  licence  to  go 
ana  aee  the  same  bath,  and  found  that  they  were  a  very  excellent 
treasure,  but  unworthily  etteemed  and  Judged  of  all  men.  ...  I  have 
not  heard  tell  that  any  rich  man  hath  spent  upon  these  noble  bathi 
one  groat  these  twen^  years." 
'    Notwithstanding  the  representationi  and  Jndldous  reconmenda' 
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tiooB  of  'im{H'OTement  suggested  by  this  able  physician,  die  baths 
remained  ruined  and  neglected  for  nearlv  fifty  yean  longer,  when    ' 
they  .were  repaired,  and  new  ones  made.      One,  now  called  the 
Queen's  Bath,  received  its  name  from  the  following  (drcomstaiice  :— 

Anne,  Queen  of  James  the^  First,  was  bathing  in  the  King's  batb, 
when  there  azoae  from  the  bottom  of  the  ciatem,  just  by  the  aide  of 
her  Majesty,  a  flame  of  fire  Ulce  a  candle,  which  bad  no  sooner 
ascend&d  to  the  top  of  the  water  than  it  spread  itself  upon  the  sur- 
face into  A  lai^  circle  of  light,  and  then  became  extinct.  The 
Queen  was  so  terrified  that  no  explenatian  could  convince  her  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  this  appearance,  and  she  accordingly  "  be- 
took henelf  to  the  New  Bath,  where  there  are  no  springs  to  cause 
the  like  phenomena,"  and  &om  henceforth  the  bath  was  called  after 
her. 

The  accounts  of  the  state  of  neglect  and  horror  into  whidi  the 
puUic  baths  fell  afVer  this  period  is  appalling.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  dirt  and  slovenliness  exhibited  in  their  neighbourhood,  the 
baths  being  described  as  "so  many  bear- gardens,"  where  people 
bathed  indiscrirainately,  and  "  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  even  human 
creatures  were  hurled  over  the  rails  into  the  water"  amongst  the 
riotous  bathers  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  nuisance  became  intolerable 
that  the  dty  petitioned  the  King  for  help,  and  at  length  established 
bye-laws,  which  being  put  in  force  in  1650,  the  baths  and  the  city  ' 
recovered  their  reputation. 

Queen  Anne,  when  Princess,  and  out  of  favour  with  her  sister  the 
Qoeen,  whoee  disposition  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  petty,  visit- 
ed Bath,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  citizeiMt  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  show  her  great  honour,  and  attend  her  to  the  Abbey 
Church  on  Sundays  in  form.  This  raised  the  Queen's  jealousy,  and 
called  forth  the  following  letter  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  which 
is  BO  mean,  tyrannical,  and  contemptible,  that  it  goes  far  to  prove 
all  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  asserts  of  the  character  of 
Queen  Mary : — 

"  Sir,— The  Queen  has  been  informed,  that  yourself  and  yonr 
brethren  have  attended  the  Princess  with  the  same  respect  and 
ceremony  as  have  been  usually  paid  to  the  royal  family.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  have  heard  what  occasion  her  Majesty  has  had  to  be 
displeased  with  the  Princess ;  and  therefore  I  am  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  you  are  not  for  the  future  to  pay  her  Highness  any 
such  respect  and  ceremony,  without  leave  from  her  Majesty,  who 
does  not  doubt  of  receiving  from  you  and  your  brethren  this  public 
mark  of  yonr  doty.  I  am,  &c.        NomNQHAif," 

The  mayor,  on  receiving  this  niistle,  was  in  sad  distress,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Harrington  of  Kelston  to  break  the 
affair  to  the  Princess,  who  showed  great  good-sense  on  the  occasion, 
treating  it  lightly,  and  merely  requesting  them  to  discontijiue  all  cere- 
mony during  her  stay  at  Batn.  When  she  became  Queen,  the 
citiBen*,  annoui  to  repair  this  forced  neglect,  invited  her  to  come 
Again  amongst  them,  which  she  graciously  did,  and  was  met  on  the 
borders  of  8«nersetshire,  which  she  approached  by  a  road  cot  for 
the  occasion  ft-om  the  summit  of  Lansdown,  by  a  hundred  young 
men  armed  and  accoutred,  and  two  fanndred  young  females  dresmd 
«•  Amaions,  who  nsheisd  her  into  the  town. 
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Tiie  ume  cererooDjr  attended  the  visit  of  the  Princeu  Amelia  to 
Bath  many  years  afterwarda. 

The  period  when  JSath  waa  at  its  heieht  of  glory  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  bo  diminution  took  place  for  a  series 
of  years,  till  the  change  of  manners  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  altogether  altered  the  style  of  living  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Strange  is  it  to  read  such  accounts  as  the  following,  of  the 
hanits  of  fashionable  persons,  about  a  century  since  : — 

"  In  the  morning  the  young  lady  is  brought  in  a  close  chair, 
dressed  in  her  bathing  clothes,  to  the  Cross  Bath.  There  the  music 
playa  her  into  the  water,  and  the  women  who  attend  her  present  her 
wiui  a  little  floating  dish,  like  a  basin,  into  which  the  lady  puts  a 
handkerchief  and  a  nosegay,  and,  of  late,  a  snuffbox  is  added ; 
then  she  traverses  the  bath,  if  a  novice,  with  a  guide;  if  otherwise, 
by  herself,  and,  having  amused  herself  nearly  an  hour,  calls  for  her 
chair  and  returns  home.  .  . .  While  the  young  lady  was  thus  amus- 
ing herself,  she  seldom  failed  of  becoming  an  object  of  admiration 
to  some  young  gentleman  in  the  gailery  by  the  tide  of  the  bath,  or  of 
receiving  those  compliments  which  a  fine  glow  of  countenance, 
arising  Irom  the  heat  of  the  waters,  mast  necessarily  draw  from  her 
admirer." 

Bath  haa  been  called  "  a  splendid  melancholy  city,"  and  from  its 
vastness,  and  the  absence  of  shops  in  all  but  one  quarter,  it  may  be 
so;  yet  there  is  more  to  interest  and  amuse,  even  the  K>y  visitort 
than  in  most  places.  The  shints  in  Milsom  Street  are  as  urilliant  as 
those  in  London  ;  and,  to  the  invalid,  the  baths  and  pump-room  can 
never  lose  their  attractions.  There  are  concerts,  balls,  and  lectures, 
all  well  attended  and  well  managed;  and  the  walks  and  rides  are 
cfaarmine.  The  railroad  has  injured  the  lower  part  of  the  town;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  fine  parades,  the  north  and  south  ;  ai 
the  passing  of  carts,  carriages,  and  omnibuses  along  the  heavy  stone 

f)aved  streets  renders  the  noise  in  this  vicinity  intolerable,  particu- 
arly  to  invalida.  Wood  pavement  or  macadami cation  would  at 
once  remedy  this  evil,  but  the  town  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  take 
the  proper  measures ;  consequently  this  charming  end  of  the  town 
will  probably  be  ruined,  and  fall  to  decay.  There  is  an  idea  too, 
that  the  spacious  region  of  Pulteney  Street  attracts  the  winds  from 
every  quarter,  and  tnis  magnificent  range  of  buildings  is  deserted 
for  the  crescent-crowned  hills,  where,  it  is  asserted,  the  winds  are 
less  heard  than  in  the  valleys. 

The  baths,  however,  which  for  some  years  have  been  neglected 
for  those  of  Germany,  are  in  some  degree  recovering  their  deserved 
fkme — a  fame  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  who  delight  in  Bath ;  and 
though  it  will  probably  always  continue  to  experience  the  flucta»- 
tiona  which  belong  to  fancy,  the  city  cannot  but  be  considered  a 
deligtitful  place  of  residence  either  In  winter  or  summer. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  Bath  the  ground  is  laid  out  as  a 
cemetery,  and  a  few  ambitious-looking  tombs  already  appear.  The 
roost  remarkable  is  that  of  the  author  of  "  Vathek,"  wno  had  his 
monument  prepared  during  hit  life,  and  directed  molloi  to  be  placed 
on  it,  which  are  neither  elegant,  nor  appropriate,  nor  expressive. 
There  is,  indeed,  but  little  taste  displayed  in  the  form  of  the  tombi 
which  is  of  polished  red  granite,  a  material  of  great  beauty.  It 
standa  on  the  highest  groaM,  and  cwnmands  the  pillar  thi*  eccen* 
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trie  mui  erected  on  the  oppoiite  hill,  to  overlook  Fonthill,  u  if  he 
detired  to  be  alwsvt  making  gif^aalt  fVom  hi*  different  placet  of 
■bode ; — and  the  ruling  passion  remained  strong  in  death. 

A  mo«t  deformed  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  top-heavy  spire,  on  a 
modern  Saxon  tower,  covered  with  dough-like  zigzags,  attached  to 
a  heavy-bodied  chapel,  digfigures  this  pretty  spot,  towards  which 
the  towers  of  the  majestic  abbey,  rising  grandly  from  the  mass  of 
buildings  of  the  distant  city  below,  seem  to  cast  contemptuous 
glances  of  reproach.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  hill,  chosen  at 
haaard  as  the  convenient  site  of  a  burial-ground,  should  have  been 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Romans.  This  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  case ;  for,  in  diji^ing  the  ground,  two  stone 
coffins  and  some  skeletons  were  found,  and  several  coins  of  Roman 
emperors. 

Just  beyond  this  spat  is  Prior  Park,  a  domain  once  posseased  by 
the  famous  priors  of  Bath,  and  now  a  Catholic  college.  The  stone 
quarries,  which  supply  materials  for  the  buildings  of  the  town,  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  their  caverns  and  subterra. 
nean  ways  are  looked  on  with  surprise  and  awe  b;  the  stranger, 
who,  wandering  over  the  fields  and  roads  near  them,  is  startled  by 
the  information  that  all  the  ground  beneath  him  for  miles  is  hollow, 
the  quarries  having  supplied  stone  for  centuries  to  the  ancient  and 
modem  dty  of  Bath. 

On  the  way  from  the  Cemetery  may  be  seen  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Squire  Wetton;  and  what  is  now  a  garden  of  water-cresses  was 
formerly  the  retreat  where  the  novelist  has  laid  his  scene  of  Uie 
rescue  of  Sophia's  bird  by  Tom  Jones.  The  tomb  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Allen,  the  oriKinal  of  Alhvorlhi/,  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  ro- 
mantic churchyard  of  Claverton,  where  die  pretty  ivy-covered 
church  still  stands. 
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Bsbr,  Id  I 


Sleep  oq  I  ileep  oi 


And,  thou^  evsning  tcUs  the  iky, 

Stan  in  love  are  throned  on  high  I 
They  will  have  ihee  in  theii  keeping, 
Whila  tbe  dew  thf  turf  ii  itsepinfc. 
With  thine  handi  upon  thjr  breaat, 

Sltiep  on  I  ileep  on  I 
Thus  the  tweetett  take  their  rett  1 

Sleep  on  1  aleep  on  t 
Lo  I  an  aogel  hott  are  near  ; 
I  can  foal  uair  pmence  here ; 
Thvy  are  walchinff  o'er  thee  now. 
Baby  mine,  though  Uaoch'd  in  brow  I 
Fut  thy  mother'!  tetit  are  ftlllng, 
While  thy  tineamentl  recalling-. 
With  thine  hands  npon  thy  brtest, 

Sla^onl  ilMpont 
Thnt  the  sweeteit  take  tlielr  rat ! 
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BY  A  XIDDLB-AOBD  XAK. 

I  BAiD  that  I  mnet  tliinlc  of  L.  E.  h.  Tbink  of  her  I  When  do  I 
not  think  of  her  ?  What  is  the  street,  in  all  that  there  really  it,  of 
London,  (that  is,  vest  of  Portland  Place  and  south  of  Oxford  Street,) 
In  which  her  pleasant  Toice,  her  quick  step,  are  nol  at  some  moment  or 
Other  present  with  me? 

The  remembrance  is  intermingled  with  a  strange  diversity  of  ob- 
jects; grave  and  gay,  attractive  and  revolting; — but  let  me  not  moral- 
ise, I  am  not  old  enough  for  that  yet.  She  is  gone  !  I  wiU  mix  up 
my  colours,  prepare  my  pallet,  extend  my  canvas,  and  strive  to  p^nt 
her  as  she  was.  Nature  never-  made  a  warmer  heart  to  beat ;  her 
affections  were  concentred  in  a  few  objects ;  but  they  were  strong  and 
nnchongeable ;  in  her  attachments  die  was  constant,  whether  they 
might  be  directed  to  her  few  relations,  or  to  an  early  friend,  or  even  to 
an  old  servant.  In  her  likings  this  child  of  fancy  was  variable,  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  her  usual  regards  never  sank  skin-deep  into  her 
heart.  How  could  they  ?  There  were  such  large  demands  made  upon 
her  good-will  j  she  had  such  dozens  of  very  particular  dear  friends;  snch 
scares  of  admirers  and  worshippers; — bat  stop,  let  me  not  forestall; 
this  was  not  when  I  firat  knew  her. 

I  saw  her  gradually  rise  into  celebrity,  ont  of  a  very  picturesqae  re- 
tirement— her  sojourn  with  an  aged  grandmother.  I  well  remember 
the  old-fashioned  gentlewoman  whose  comforts  the  yonng  poetess  con- 
snlted  with  as  minute  a  care  as  if  she  had  herself  had  Mrs.  Rundell 
for  her  godmother,  and  Dr.  Kitchener  for  her  godfather.     Cvery  habit, 

Eown  into  a  necessity  of  old  age,  every  pecuCarity,  was  indulged  hy 
.  £.  L,  with  a  sweetness  of  temper  that  was  afterwards  shaken,  I 
cannot  say  changed,  by  the  injustice  and  envy  of  societj,  and  by  a  life 
of  incessant  mental  exertion.  It  was  during  her  residence  with  her 
grandmother  that  I  first  saw  a  cloud  on  that  clear  brow,  and  observed 
the  sparkling  eye  thoughtful  and  downcast.  It  was  during  that  period 
of  her  life  that  the  tlander  which  more  or  less  pursued  ber  through  her 
brilliant,  but  oftimes,  believe  me,  weary  career,  had  its  origin  in  tome 
black  heart.  Thank  Heaven  l  I  have  a  man's  privilq^  to  swear — but 
of  what  avail  is  resentment  now? 

/  knew  that  the  poisoned  arrow  had  wounded — /  saw  its  effects ; 
but  was  it  for  me,  a  young,  raw,  college  simpleton,  to  shew  that  I  even 
had  heard  of  the  disgusting  surmise  i  No  I  it  was  enough  to  pray  to 
Fate  that  I  might  be  indulged  with  the  good  old-fashioned  weapon  of  a 
horsewhip  some  day — and  I  wish  I  had,  too — but  'tis  over  now. 

My  sisters,  I  know,  preached  prudence,  above  all  in  dress  and  man* 
ners ;  but  prudence  was  not  a  part  of  that  guileless  composition.  Our 
gified  friend  defied  slander,  and  gaily  referring  to  the  hosts  of  well- 
bred  and  titled  dames  who  visited  and  caressed  her,  asked  "  If  any  one 
believed  it  i"  Could  any  one  have  the  heart  to  answer  "  Yea  i"  And 
yet  the  rumour  grew  and  spread,  and  spread  and  grew ;  it  ran  its  course 
underground:  people  were  mighty  dvil  to  her  face;  but  they  indicted 
on  her  friends  the  torture  of  hearing  certain  questions  in  her  absence  • 
Who  coold  tell  ber  of  it  ?  Not  I— >I  couldn't  have  vexed  ber  for  the  world. 
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I  bdjere  it  was  as  well  for  mn,  that  just  aa  I  had  had  the  oonrage  to 
aik  the  optnion  of  L.  £.  L.  upon  aome  poetic  eAiaioii  of  my  own  (the 
tunal  infliction  on  Uterary  friends), — jnst  aa  she  had  presented  me  with 
an  BSnoal  "Friendahip'a  Offering,"  then  all  the  raee,  I  was  apprised 
that  my  commission  in  tbe  — th  was  obtained,  ana  I  was,  luckily  I 
snppoae,  sent  off  to  Canada.  I  went  to  take  leave  of  L.  E.  L.  and 
fi>and  her  aittiag  in  her  little  drawing-room :  I  often  look  at  the  houae  ; 
'til  a  poulterer's  shop  now,  I  veril?  believe,  in  Sloane  Street.  I  fbnnd 
Ik  E.  L.  chatting  with  an  antiquely  of  literary  fame,  Hiss  Spence, 
arranging,  if  I  remember  aright,  to  join  a  party  at  Miss  Benger's,  fn 
Bome  atreet, — heavens  1  how  it  chills  one  even  to  write  it  now.—beyond 
that  ultima  TkuU,  Bmnswidt  Square-  /  was,  I  tancied,  de  trop  ;  there 
seemed  to  be  so  much  business,  the  end  of  which  waa  pleasare,  and  so 
mnch  pleasure,  which  had  all  ihe  fetisue  of  business,  on  band.  I  felt 
stupid,  and  waa  almost  cbt^ed,  as  I  uirast  out  my  great  bi^sh  hand 
to  grasp  the  small,  taper  fingers  of  L.  E.  L.  Bat  I  was  repaid  by  her 
smile,  and  her  comphment,  which  was  uttered  in  her  happiest  way :  a 
kind  wish,  with  a  dash  of  exaggeration  in  the  taming  of  it';  the 
compliment  waa  a  perfect  hyperbole;  I  lived  npon  it  some  time, 
neverthelesa.  She  ran  after  me  down  stairs,  and  put  ,"  The  Fate  of 
Adelaide"  into  my  hands.  "'Twas  mv  first  poem/'  she  said;  "per* 
baps  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  reaa  it ;  I  believe  no  one  else  baa." 
I  graaped  it  greedily,  and  ran  off.  "The  Fate  of  Adelaide,"  (a  name 
extremely  vnigarised  since  the  Queen  Dowager  "  came  io,"  aa  we  say,) 
was  written  when  L.  E.  L.  was  only  fifteen;  it  friH  published:  the 
bookseller  failed,  or  she  would  have  bad  50L  fbr  it.  So,  the  first  great 
event  of  her  life  began  with  a  disappointment ;  the  last — ah  .'  Bnt  I 
am  a  fool  fbr  dweliinB  upon  'Aid.  To  return  to  "  The  Fate  of  Adelaide." 
It  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  early,  constant  friend  of  Mrs. 
Liandon,  the  mother  of  L.  E.  L.  Singularly  enough,  Mlsa  Sarah  Sid- 
dons,  the  beloved  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence,  and  tbe  early  victim— to  her 
great  mother's  infinite  anguish  of  heart— «f  consumption,  worked  tbe 
first  cap  that  ever  waa  put  on  Letitia  Landon's  head,  when  a  baby. 
Could  the  Muses  have  done  more  fbr  her  ? 

I  think  it  waa  about  the  year  1830,  that  I  passed  my  first  Christmas 
in  London  after  being  frozen  in  those  Canadai.  I  was  much  behind- 
hand, aa  moat  travellers  are,  in  mv  literary  knowledge.  James's  first 
novel  was  new  to  me ;  I  had  had  but  a  glimpse  of  tbe  bright  comet 
that  dashed  across  tbe  horizon  in  the  course  of  Bulwer.  Now  and 
then  I  had  picked  up  a  Literary  Gazette,  and  had  always  caught  at  a 
fragment  of  L.  £.  L.  e  poetry  in  the  critiques,  with  that  sort  of  serene, 
dderly  lore,  which  heEdthily  supplies  the  place  of  young  enthusiasm. 
I  remember  being  touched,  almost  to  tears,  with  her  Etinna ;  it  is  the 
mournful  strain  of  an  isolated  being,  and  it  bad  not  quite  ceased  to  tinge 
my  notion  of  the  writer,  wben  I  happened  to  be  at  a  sort  of  winter  party, 
the  dullest  thing  in  creation,  in  London ;  one  of  those  remarkably  prosy 
occasions — either  New  Yeai't  Eve,  or  TwelfUi  Night — one  of  those 
occasions  in  which  one  is  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  merry, 
but  on  which,  from  the  ainfubtess  of  our  natures,  we  generally  prefer 
to  be  dnU. 

It  had  been  a  friendly  dinner-party.  I  waa  the  first  gentleman  to 
mount  np  stairs,  and  to  enter — a  crow  amid  a  covey  of  delicate  wood- 
pigeons— the  sacred  precincts  of  the  drawin^room.  On  these  occa- 
sions, a  deep  silence  nsually  succeeds  the  clatter  of  the  ladiea-^Hea- 
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ven  knows  wliat  thejr  Ulk  about  after  dinner  J  I  heard  an  expiring 
lataientstion  upon  the  prevalence  of  meoilee,  from  two  uiammap,  acrou 
the  circle,  and  a  lait  trait  of  the  last  baby  from  another  delicate  little 
matron,  and  then  all  was  Btill ;  when  suddenly  tbe  door  opened,  and  a 
lady,  young  and  fair,  and  dressed  in  that  style  that  marks  a  mixture 
with  all  sorts  of  society,  cune  into  the  circle.  I  remember  faer  very 
dress ;  it  was  of  scarlet  —  cashmere,  do  the  women  call  it  ^  —  so  very 
brieht !  and  her  hair,  which  used  to  be  in  little  curls,  was  braided  flat 
on  her  forehead.  I  thought  her  grown;  she  woa  stouter-^a  little; 
and  the  same  fresh,  clear  complexion,  the  gentle  voice,  and  ready 
compliment  were  there — it  was  L.  E.  L.  I 

llie  recognition,  — but  let  that  pass, — it  fills  my  eyes  with  teen 
when  I  think  of  it.  Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  cared  aI>out  mey— • 
it  was  the  general,  yet  hearty  kindness  of  her  nature,  the  ready  sym- 
pathy with  every  feeling,  that  dictated  that  cordial  welcome  home  to 
the  soldier,  uncouth  in  ideas  from  long  ramblings, — more  American  than 
English  ;— OS  shy  as  ever,  but  as  romantic  too.  With  all  this,  I  always 
found  myself  at  ease  with  L.  £.  L.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  likes, 
her  deportment  with  gentlemen,  and  with  young  men  in  particular, 
was  at  once  correct  and  natur^.  She  disregarded  censure,  because 
she  was  unconscious  of  any  deugn  to  ensnare  those  who  sought  her 
society  into  professions  of  admiration,  and  in  fact,  she  was  only  not 
natural  when  she  attempted  to  throw  off  her  manifest  indifference  to 
what  is  Eonerally  called  flirtation.  I  never  saw  her  lose  the  modesty 
and  dignity  of  a  well-educated  gentlewoman ;  indeed  she  was  one  who, 
in  her  heart, — I  will  not  say,  to  outward  appearance, — ^justly  appreci- 
ated the  various  kinds  of  tributes  offered  to  her  genius,  or  to  her 
attractions ;  —  I  do  not  use  the  word  beauty  j  she  had  never  any  di^ 
tinct  claims  to  that  attribute  of  mighty  sway. 

From  the  evening  of  onr  recognition  we  became  fast  friends.  Do 
not  smile,  fair  reader.  I  am  a  widower  now  ;  and  tbe  bond  which  tied 
me  was  framed  even  during  the  very  period  of  my  long,  frequent 
viuts  to  a  certain  corner  house  in  the  lugubrious  enclosure  of  Hans 
Place,  Chelsea.  I  sometimes  turn  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  that  silent 
square,  wherein,  in  a  house  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
dwelt  three  maiden  ladies,  and  a  venerable  father  ;  with  them  lived,  or 
boarded,  L.  E.  L.  They  were  staid  and  serious,  and  felt  deeply  the  re- 
sponsibiiity  of  their  calbng,  and  had  received  Aliss  London  on  the  terms 
and  in  the  character  of  a  parlour-boarder,  as  much  from  affection  for 
her,  as  from  interest ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  incessant  callers,  notes, 
and  messages  which  ensued  must  have  put  these  excellent  ladies  out  of 
their  way.  But  they  all  loved  her ;  and  she,  in  return,  was  the  most  con^ 
uderate  of  human  beings,  and  respected  their  wishes  and  their  conve- 
nience as  much  aa  if  they  bad  been  duchesses.  The  aged  gentleman  too 
waa  cheered  by  that  flow  of  good-bumour,  which,  whether  in  the  hilarity 
of  a  prosperous  and  flattering  career,  or  in  the  gloom  of  secret  anxiety, 
ivas  exhaustless  to  him,  and  to  oil  wbo,  like  that  individual,  were  d»^ 
pendent  upon  the  solace  of  kindness  for  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  How 
well  do  I  temember  the  drawing-room  fire-place,  beneath  what  hod 
been '  B  window,  but  which  was  converted  into  a  recess,  lined  with 
shelves,  and  pftved  with  shells,  and  teacups  and  saucers  of  delicate  china, 
and  teapots,  and  small  vases  I  How  well  do  I  remember  the  reluctance 
of  L.  E.  L.  to  ring  for  cools,  or  to  give  any  trouble  to  the  neat-handed 
Fhillis,  wbo  bad  bo  macb  to  do  I    How  we  used  to  sit  there,  over  an 
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expiring  fire,  >he  unwilling  to  bare  it  replenished,  because  the  dny'ii 
liance  was  nearly  over :  •—  the  little  square  was  in  gloom,  the  after- 
noon London  mist  had  overspread  it :— "  There  will  be  no  more  callers 
to-day,"  was  her  usual  ipeech ;  and,  when  not  enguged,  L.  £.  L, 
always,  in  the  winter  at  least,  sat  with  the  family  in  a  small  square 
parlour,  lined  with  good  book-shelves,  and  furnished  with  less  pre- 
cision than  the  guest-chamber.  She  composed  and  wrote,  she  told 
me,  iu  a  small  attic  at  the  very  top  of  the  honse,  looking  upon 
the  octagon  garden  of  Hans  Place,  dotted  by  the  handful  of  children 
who  play  therein ;  upon  the  turning,  too,  aown  from  Hans  Street ; 
and  thence  might  L.  £.  L.  spy  ont,  like  "  Sister  Ana,"  "  who  was 
coming."  And  numerons  were  the  rlsitors:  ladies  of  quality,  who 
had  read  the  sonnets  of  the  poetess  on  "terraces  by  moonlight;" 
critics,  and  their  rictims;  emve  travellers,  who  had  issued  their 
quartos ;  youna  prodigies,  old  coxcombs,  American  tourists,  briefless 
barristers,  ana  profitless  curates,  all  found  an  entrance  into  that 
long  parlour,  opening  behind  into  a  drear  enclosure  of  a  garden. 
How  often  have  I  found  my  friend  taking  breath  in  that  dingy  gar- 
den, from  the  hot  presence  of  a  reviewer,  or  the  chilling  address 
of  a  disappointed  author!  How  readily  did  she  enter  into  the 
aympathies  of  those  aronnd  her ;  soothe  the  blistered  vanity,  console 
Uie  rejected,  and  congratulate  the  successful!  How  would  she 
recapitulate  (to  me,  who  knew  her  so  well)  the  occorrences  of  the 
morning !  Her  little  touches  of  character  were  charming,  and  Iiad  the 
piquancy  of  satire,  without  its  sting.  It  was  an  intoxicating  career, 
to  all  appearance,  but,  like  other  intoxications,  it  bad  its  collapse. 
She  wai  not  hapj^  ! 

It  was  long  before  I  found  that  out,  and  even  now,  I  do  but  partly 
guess  the  cause  of  those  fluctuating  spirits  which  break  ont  into 
melancholy  and  complaint,  in  her  writings.  Most  people  think  the 
writings  and  the  chsracter  of  L.  B.Ii.  a  manifest  contrast ;  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  None  of  her  works,  indeed,  either  prose  or  poetry, 
give  anvthing  like  a  notion  of  the  gaiety  of  her  conversation,  at  times ; 
—the  delicacy  of  her  discrimination,  or  the  original  tiim  of  her  repar- 
tees ;  bnt  tbey  afford  a  real  insight  into  the  passionate  feelings  of  her 
heart.  Sensitive,  constant  creature  !  How  ivas  that  heart  afterwards 
wrung  by  disappointment  I     I  am  glad  I  did  not  witness  it  oil. 

I  was  abroad  when  L.  E.  L.>  as  Mr.  Blanchard  relates,  perempto- 
rily rejected  the  honest  affections  of  one  who  besought  her  to  give  nim 
a  le^  right  to  protect  her  from  the  w<ffld's  censnte ;  I  con  toerefore 
offer  no  account,  either  of  the  besiuning  or  the  close  of  that  painful 
B&ir.  When  I  returned,  I  founu  that  the  establishment  in  Hans 
Place  was  broken  up ;  the  house  was  empty,  and  L.  E.  L.  had  been 
sometime  domesticated  in  Berkeley  Street  West,  under  the  care  of  a 
lady  as  kind,  and  as  respectable  as  those  with  whom  she  had  resided 
for  years.  This  lady  also  loved  her,  and  she  still  loves  her  memory, 
as  that  of  a'  daughter  cherished  and  lost.  Her  power  of  attaching  to 
her  those  with  whom  she  lived  was  a  peculiar  attribute  of  L.  £.L. 
Unlike  those  literary  ladies  (as  bad  as  three-days'  egues^  who,  all- 
engrossed  with  themselves,  mistake  the  privil^e  of  preemmence,.and 
are  odious  as  women,  selfish,  bard,  exsctmg,  though  sentimental  and 
charming  in  their  works,  L.  £.  L.  was  hnmble  in  her  every-day  d&- 
porbnent.  All  servants  became  fond  of  her ;  the  bumble  crew  of  de- 
pendents found  her  patient  of  their  enorsi  and  careful  of  their  feelings, 
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Frinten,  and  tbeir  emissarieB ;— fltnall,  holf-ntined  publisters,  for  whom  . 
she  wrote  in  many  instancea  gratuitously,  met  with  a  coartesy  which 
was  ioherent   in   her.     No   being  wbs  ever  more  actire  in  sernDg 
others.     But,  to  my  point. 

I  found  her,  as  I  have  said,  variable  in  spirits,  and  so  far  nucertain  in 
temper,  that  she  would  sometimes  break  forth  in  a  bitter  invective  npoa 
the  hollowuess  of  society— the  worldliness  of  all  mankind—"  everybody 
was  selfish  and  cold — there  was  no  ore  to  be  trusted — no  one  to  be  be- 
lieved." But, theiustantaftt.TwaTds>ht;rfine heart redeemeditself.  She 
made  exceptions  to  her  censure,  spoke  warmly  and  doqnently  upon  the 
merits  of  some  friend — and  often,  suddenly  hreakiae  offio  the  middle  of 
her  harangue,  would  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears— «heck  them— walk  abont 
the  room,  and  sit  down  arain.  This  only  happened  once  or  twice;  I 
cannot  say  I  often  saw  L.  £.  L>  shed  tears.  She  was  not  a  person  to  vent 
her  sorrows  in  that  way ;  but  she  had,  when  sorrowing,  an  indescribable 
expression,  melancholy  and  imploring,  almost  agonised,  which  I  never 
saw  on  any  other  face.  I  hasten  from  the  remembrance  ; — looked  she 
so  when  her  sole  English  female  attendant  was  sent  from  her,  iVom 
Cape  Coast,  back  to  that  England  which  poor  L.  E.  L.  so  yearned  to  see, 
—when  she  was  left  to  ell  the  horrors  of  that  mysterious  castle  P— that 
castle  on  the  rocks,  to  whid)  she  refers  iu  her  own  tonching  manner, 
when  she  writes,  "  On  three  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.  I 
like  the  perpetual  dash  on  the  rocks ;  one  wave  comes  np  after  another, 
and  is  for  ever  dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes  that  only  swell  to 
be  disappointed.  We  advance — up  springs  the  shining  froth  of  love  or 
hope,. '  a  moment  seen,  and  gone  for  ever.'  " 

I  confess,  the  changing  spirits  of  L.  E.  L.  did  not  surprise  me.  Her 
health  tvas  broken,  and  she  rested  solely  on  her  own  efforts.  Her 
immediate  relations  also  depended  upon  her  eicertions ;  and,  believe 
me,  the  daily  task-work,  the  beautiful  lines  ibr  the  "  Easter  Offering," 
the  "  Draving-room  Scrap  Book,"  and  other  undertakings,  were  often 
penned  when  the  throbbing  head  would  gladly  have  reposed  iu>on  her 
pillow,  and  the  over-excited  and  restless  mind  would  scarcely  fix  itself 
on  its  appointed  theme ;  and  that  with  the  loathing  of  a  slave — a  lite- 
rary  slave — to  the  enforced  subject.  Heavens  I  what  a  profanation  to 
bow  down  that  sweet  Muse  to  such  subjects  as  the  tastes  of  the  day 
suggested  I  Sometimes  flesh  and  blood  rebelled  against  it — she  had  pro- 
mised, on  one  occasion,  a  sonnet  to  some  periodical;  worn  out,  the 
night  befine,  by  previous  exertion,  she  had  retired  to  rest  without 
writing  it.  She  slept  long, -as  one,  exhausted,  sleeps — perhaps  her 
dreams  were  of  some  happier  days,  for  she  awoke  refreshed.  It  was 
late  ;  the  emissary  of  the  journal  bad  arrived— the  poem  was  to  go 
to  press  that  morning.  The  poetess  sprang  up—knelt  down  to  ber 
little  writing-table,  and,  whilst  the  boy  waited  below,  in  a  quarter  of 
an][hour'a  space,  wrote  some  exquisite  stanzas,  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
printer. 

But,  in  S|ate  of  great  and  constant  success,  she  was  always  poor.  I 
asked  not  why — in  my  opinion  'tis  a  direct  insult  either  to  the  dead  or 
iving  to  dive  into  their  money  mutters,  except  you  happen  to  be  their 
executor,  or  to  meddle  with  their  cash  accounts— a  liberty  yon  would 
not  take  with  your  own  brother,  unless  he  had  become  a  bank> 
rupt;  and  notbmg— no  nothing  ever  disgusted  me  more  than  the 
tradesmanlike  exposition  of  poor  Scott's  concerns.  I  really- thoaght, 
when  I  read  it,  it  might  have  been  a  sort  (tf  parody  upon  those  anil 
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nporto  ata  aeea  in  the  Timet  ti  the  proceedings  of  t)ie  Aankrnptcy 
Court— Mottmn's  case  in  little; — we  wanted  nothing  but  the  name  of 
Hr.  CoDimiaBloner  Fonblanqne,  or  of  hia  brother  Williama,  to  complete 
the  aummorr.  So,  dear  L.  £.  L,,  I  will  not  tonch  upon  thy  difficnltie*, 
in  detaiL  I  merely  repeat  "  Ae  was  not  rich."  She  had  one  vital, 
noble,  abMrbing  object  in  new— the  establishment  and  promotion  of  b 
biMber,  whoae  wants  and  Whose  means  one  may  comprise  in  few 
words — he  had  bevn  an  Oxonian,  and  became  a  cnrate.  Can  one 
say  man}  And  to  this  tie  was  ererr  fond  thought  given;  yes, 
WDilat  the  world  taxed  her  with  more  than  levity,  impugned  her  of 
debasing  attachments,  and  pursued  her  with  slanders,  to  this  tie 
wen  her  time,  her  health,  her  hopes,  her  pravers  bestowed. 

But  think  not,  ye  who  carelessly,  or  malidonsly,  or  enviously  re- 
pented or  'invented  calumnies  of  one  of  whom  English  women  migbt 
well  be  prond — think  not  that  yonr  ahafts  fell  powerless.  They  struck 
into  faer  heart.  Think  not  that  the  bravado,  sometimes  uttered,  was 
not  followed,  in  secret,  by  burning  resentment,  and  bitter  tears.  Ye, 
who  eould  convert  the  carelessness  of  an  occupied  and  innocent  mind 
htto  proofs  of  guilt,  be  satisfied  of  this — the  arrow  sped — the  wound  it 
made,  was  a  frateling  and  deadly  wound,  and  was  never,  never  healed. 
I  know  it— I  could  tell  it  by  a  thousand  prooft,  by  the  bitterness  which 
characterised  a  nature  as  kind  as  ever  woman  owned — by  the  very  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  pang — by  the  pride  which  now  bunt  forth 
from  one  as  devoid  of  that  quality  heretofore,  as  she  wss  of  the  envv 
which  she  encountered.  I  knew  it,  by  the  sudden  and  sharp,  feverisn 
illness;  with  no  source  hut  a  harassed  and  over-wrought  mind,  a 
wonnded  spirit  that  disdained,  on  that  one  point,  sympathy,  and 
shnrnk,  on  that  one  point,  fttim  confidence. 

Her  gaiety  was  now  forced ;  and  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
sharpness  in  ber  replies.  Her  spirits,  which  heretofore  had  had  the 
ftroma  and  the  sparkling  of  champagne,  had  become  like  the  efferves- 
cence of  a  Saline  draught ;  but  the  wormwood  never  long  preponderated 
in  faer  disposirion.  She  was  still  lauded  and  calumniated,  flattered 
and  betrayed,  by  half  the  world.  What  a  picture  of  society  t  But  de- 
pend on  this,  ye,  whose  eyes  this  retrospect  may  reach,  that  the  venom 


hose  eyes  this  retrospect  may  re 
i  forth  by  the  celebrity  of  other 


of  mankind  is  called  forth  by  the  celebrity  of  others,  as, — to  what  shall 
I  compare  it  ? — to  the  guano,  may  be,  which  scorches  up  delicate  plants, 
kills  animals,  converts  the  roots  of  dahlias  into  blackened  corses — but 
brings  forward  fat  cabbages,  coarse  turnips,  ungainly  potatoes,  and 
nnaiKhtly  bean-stalks,  into  a  coarse  luxuriance  of  growth.  Some 
people  escape  wonderfully  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads, 
and  deaerving  to  be  shunned,  they  manage  to  keep  their  ground.  How 
well  is  this  illustrated  (I  hate  the  common  word,  but  can  find  no 
other)  in  the  exquisite  novel  of  "  Violet."  Poor  Violet — (is  it  moral 
or  not  to  pity  her?) — humbled,  repentant,  crushed,  creeps  into  her 
o^»era-box,  a  shawl  thrown  around  the  form  which  had  once  exhi- 
bited on  the  stage  ;  she  dares  not  raise  her  eyes  to  the  high-horn  and 
well-established  matrons  about  and  around  ner.  She  looks  straight 
forward,  and  sees  her  former  associate,  a  woman  of  the  world,  a 
woman  of  intrigue,  but  married ;  she  beholds  her  received,  un- 
daunted, her  sins  well-varnished  over,  her  reputation  secure.  Yet, 
thoee  who  could  dive  into  the  redesses  of  thought,  would  find  the 
breaking  heart  of  Violet  half  ready  for  Heaven  i  that  of  the  respect" 
able  tmai  filled  witb  tbe  deadliest  and  most  culpable  of  paasiona. 
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de&ced  (and  most  jiutly)— "I  am  not  ao  conoemed  and  iadignant  at 
Dot  being  receired  hj  virtnooB  women;  it  ii  when  I  reflect  Zj  whom 
I  am  cut  that  mj  spirit  risea  to  bitternesa." 

The  Eifted  and  the  unprotected  can  do  nothing  unseen.  If  an 
elderly  friend  waited  for  L.  E.  L.'s  manuscript  white  she  scored  it  off 
in  her  little  drawing-room,  he  waa  sure  to  be  minuted  bv  some  one 
who  could  tell  you  the  next  day,  with  the  precision  of  a  witness  in  a 
oourt  of  justice,  how  Ions  he  had  been  there.  Much  was  inrented, 
much  was  amplified;  much  was  believed  by  the  distant  and  the  unknown, 
nothing  by  those  who  were  near  and  intimate  with  her  whom  her  own 
sex  cboae  to  vilii^,  and  whom  some  of  mine — I  feel  a  spasm  in  my 
right  foot  when  I  think  of  it,  a  sort  of  impulse  that  I  will  not  spet^fy 
—were  low  enough  to  tax  their  empty  braina  to  talk  about.  But  let 
ns  hare  done  with  this.  She  had  many  true  and  generous  fiends. 
Among  these,  one  instance :  a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability,  truly 
religious,  the  mother  of  grown-up  daughters,  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  L.  E.  L.,  upon  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Maclean,  saw 
tlie  risk  of  further  slander  in  that  very  engagement.  She  took  the 
unprotected  authoress  to  her  own  luxurious  house,  where  propriety  in 
its  fairest  forms.— the  respected  mother,  and  her  good  and  gentle 
daughters— guarded  her  whom  her  own  sex  should  have  shielded  from 
reproach.  And  there  she  staid  until  she  left  for  Gape  Coast  Castle. 
But  I  forget  myself;  this  was  after  the  time  when  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  Maclean  ivaa  renewed,  and  finally  arranged.  Let  it  pass;  and 
now  for  a  few  words  on  that  engagement.  The  common  surmise  is, 
that  L.  E.  L.  married  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  to  be  married — to 
fly  from  the  slander — to  have  a  home  and  a  sanction.  No — these 
were  not  her  reasons,  for  she  was  truly  and  ardently  attadied  to  one 
whom  she  declared  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  She  con^ 
fided  in  him,  she  pined  in  his  absence,  she  sacrificed  for  him  the 
friends,  the  country,  the  society,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
But  she  made  one  false  step.  Mr.  Maclean  bad  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage;  it  was  promised :  and  then,  after  a  temporary  separation,  after 
a  kind^  farewell,  af^er  several  letters,  written  in  the  approved  style  of 
persons  so  situated  in  respect  to  each  other,  behold !  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  gentleman's  part  suddenly  ceased.  No  explanation — no 
r^ets  followed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  anguish  of  my  poor  friend. 
I  have  often  been  touched  to  tears  hy  that  exquisite  exclamation  of 
Beatrice  to  Hero,  "  Would  I  were  a  man,  dear  coz,  that  I  could  avenge 
thee !"  I  am  a  man,  but  my  band  was  stayed,  and  I  waa  compelled  to 
see  her  snfler  a  long,  long  attack  of  feverishnesa,  depression,  and 
inertia,  and  to  be  silent  I 

Weeks  passed  away — weeks  of  that  time  when  everyone  is  away 
fhim  London,  and  the  few  humanized  creatures  in  it  draw  dosec 


,  ,     certainty  ol  ^ ^ 

hurriedly  expressed;  her  cheek  flushed  as  she  spoke;— I  dropped  the 
subject.  A  few  weeks  elapsed :  I  was  a  privil^ed  person,  ana  I  called 
to  take  L.  £.  L.  a  drive  in  my  cab.  She  came  gaily  out,  but  looked 
shattered,  thin,  and  waa  careless  in  her  attire.  We  drove  round  the 
inner  cirde  of  the  Regent's  Park;  it  was  a  soft  and  bright  morning,  and 
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the  ait  Uew  freaUy  on  tlie  delicate  cheek  bedde  me.  There  vu 
Bpon  her  face,  nerartheless,  that  peculiar  look  of  Buffering  which  I 
Derer  bbw  oii  any  other  countenance ;  b>  if  every  nerre  had  the  ti&- 
doloareox-— fu  if  erery  moment  were  tortnre.  She  abandoned  her* 
■elf  to  dejection,  and  spoke  not.  At  last,  I  took  the  privilege  of  a 
friend,  and  gently  remonstrated  with  her.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
she  was  unreasonable  to  indulge  in  sorrow  for  a  man  who  had  evidently 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  her  ;  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
due  to  herself — it  was  unworthy — unwise — distressing  to  her  friends. 
She  answered  me — I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  &ce  as  she  spoke— (we 
drove  round  and  round)  but  I  hear  her  voice  now ;  it  was  very  low, 
and  inexpressibly  plaintive,  as  she  said,  "  But  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  else."  This  was  her  reasoning,  poor  child  of  song  t  and  she  profier- 
ed  no  other.  I  answered  not — she  sank  into  silence.  We  drove  on^ 
the  air  seemed  to  soothe  her — when  suddenly  she  declared  that  she 
was  tired  and  fiunt,  and  begged  me,  somewhat  hastily,  to  take  her 
home.  I  did  so— and  I  saw  her  not  again  for  some  time.  But  I 
heard  that  she  was  constant  to  her  (as  she  had  then  declared  to  me) 
first  attachment,  because  she  then  refused  an  offer  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  knew  by  name. 

The  next  time'  that  I  saw  L.  £.  L.,  she  was  all  joy  ;  Mr.  Maclean 
had  returned  to  Londtm  ;  she  had  seen  him ;  the  engagement  had  been 
renewed.  They  were  to  be  married  in  the  spring.  "And  to  go  to 
Cape  Coast  t"  I  asked  with  a  shiver.  "  Yes,"  she  answered  carelessly, 
aa  if  that  arrangement  were  of  little  moment ;  and  indeed  she  all  along 
spoke  of  her  emigrating  to  that  Load  of  Death  in  the  same  light  fashion 
as  if  she  were  gmng  to  take  a  journey  into  Yorkshire.  She  was  now 
all  excitement — Ihardly  daretocallit  joy ;  it  was,  at  any  rate,  such  joy 
as  one  feels  after  beins  pulled  up  out  of  a  wet  ditch,  and  told  that  one 
has  three  miles  to  wEUk  home :  it  was  the  joy  of  a  person  released 
from  a  pressing  sorrow,  but  not  restored  to  ultimate  peace  of  mind, 
I  do  not  mean  to  ofier  explanation  here ;  1  merely  state  what  I  saw,  or 
fancied  I  saw.  There  was  always  to  me  a  mystery  in  the  sudden  break- 
ihg  off  and  the  sudden  renewal  of  that  ill  omened  engagement ;  I  did 
think  its  dissolution  might  have  been  caused  by  some  (tna  friend  repeat- 
ing certain  reports  to  ilr.  Maclean ;  bnt  I  was  mistaken.  And  to  do  Mr. 
Maclean  justice,  he  showed  a  thorough  contempt  of  those  slanders; 
he  treated  them  as  a  man  would  do,  who  knows  the  world  welli  and 
who  understood  the  character  of  women  better  thou  one  would  have 
conjectured. 

Wellj  they  were  engaged ;  and  I  must  here  declare,  for  the  sake  of 
my  future  emancipation  from  the  jokes  of  sancy  couaina,  that  I  never 
in  my  life  said  one  word  of  love  to  L.  E,  L.  on  my  own  account.  If  I 
had,  she  would  have  answered  me  as  she  did  to  another  friend,  whom 
ahe  did  not  wish  to  lose  as  a  iriend,  but  had  rejected  as  a  lover ;  the 
answer  was  very  good,  but  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  put  iLdown 
in  this  retrospect ;  it  may  have  been  a  cireular  that  she  kept  for  her 
admirers,  ana  I  do  not  wish  to  give  offence. 

All  was  now  fixed  as  fate ;  hut  I  never  could  see  Xi.  "E.'Tj.  I  saw, 
once,  the  ghoet-like  form  of  1dm  whom  she  named  to  me  aa  her  future 
lord,  and  he  seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had  buried  all  joy  in  Africa, 
or  whose  feelings  had  been  frozen  up  during  his  last  inauspiuous  visit 
to  Scotland ;  but  since  mine  is  a  retrospect  of  the  deputed,  not  a 
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ToUey  of  ehafta  at  tbe  linn^  I  will  say  UUl«  more  of  one  wlio  miut 
•ver  DMT  about  ia  bia  heart  a  nwarafnl  remembrance  of  tbe  wift  aod* 
(lealf  BDitclied  from  him,  and  who  must  auodat*  with  hia  own 
countrj  her  image  when  he  tocdc  her  from  her  Engliah  home.  Mr. 
Maclean,  I  knom,  pointed  out  atroaglj:  the  diiadvantagea  and  dangera 
of  his  colonial  station,  and  he  certaiit^  warned  the  deedued  one  of  what 
ahe  had  to  encounter ;  but  ahe  waa  residnte. 

The  mairiaoa  totdc  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  ptiratelf ;  and  it  was 
not  at^ttowledged  till  a  nuxith  aft^wards-^why,  I  oerer  oonld  tell ; 
and  if  Mi«>  Maolean  were  satisfied,  I  had  no  right  to  be  diqileased. 
At  last  it  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  she  prepared  for  her  dopartore. 
I  rarely  saw  Her,  for  ahe  was,  to  my  surprise,  as  much  involved  in. 
literary  pursnits  as  ever ;  writing  to  the  last  moment,  and  making  ar^ 
raDSements,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  fos  new  wch^,  and  she  was, 
evidwtlv,  to  be  no  more  independent  of  exeition  than  if  she  had 
mnained  single-  But  her  spirits  had  evidently  revived ;  she  appeared 
generally  dieerfnl,  as  in  earlier  days ;  her  mind  never  onoe  misgave 
her,  as  to  the  dimate  or  the  mode  of  life  whidi  she  was  destined  to  en- 
oonnter.  One  dsv  I  called  «n  her ;  the  was  taking  leave  of  a  foreigner, 
a  publisher,  to  whoa  she  had  been  peculiarly  kmd.  The  poor  man 
could  soaroely  Utter  his  thanks,  in  his  onken  English.  His  expreenons 
would  hare  been  ludicrous  if  they  hsd  not  proraeded  from  the  hesrt, 
and  their  truth  attested  by  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  And  it  was  for 
no  common  benefits  that  he  thanked  L.  E.  L.  For  yeaia  she  had 
given  him  her  aid  gratuitously,  for  his  publication.  She  assured  him 
that  she  would  Btilfdo  so.  "Ahl  bst  you  will  not  be  here.  I  shall 
not  have  them  from  your  hand."  He  retired,  overcome.  I,  too,  took 
my  leave.     I  saw  her  no  more  except  on  one  occasicm. 

The  last  Coronation  took  place  the  verv  day  befiu«  the  departure  of 
L.  E.  h.  She,  who  once  had  enjoyed  all  exciting  amusements,  had 
hoped  to  have  left  London  befwe  the  event.     But  it  was  not  so. 

The  night  before  that  on  which  Victoria  wss  crowned  was,  as  every- 
one must  scknowledge,  one  of  general  insanity :  Ltmdon  one  great, 
though  free  Bedlam-^-dub-houses  in  commotion— Jiotela  distracted— 
public-Louses  run  mad — waiters  wanting  strait-jackets — and  milliners 
and  mantua-makers  raving  hinatics.  The  lucid  interval  did  not  come 
till  a  week  afterwards.  That  night,  surely  everyone  must  remember, 
how  post-hones  were  hurrying  in,  and  what  caraoes  of  baud-boxes 
were  on  every  carriage,  bow  omnibuses  even  ran  as  if  they  bad  rwht  to 
share  in  the  mner^  delirium,  and  aU  the  cabmen  drove  as  if  they 
were  tipsy.  I  am  persuaded  there  were  not  ten  people  in  London 
that  night,  sound  In  thdr  reason.  Housemaids  were  making  shake- 
downs for  country  cousins  of  their  master's,  in  desperate  haste— foot- 
boys  were  cleaning  shoes  over  nigbt.  Everything  but  washing  and 
eatine  was  to  be  done  six  hours  before  the  usual  ttme.  Ladies  were 
dressing  for  the  Abbey  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  hair-dressers  came,  as 
ghosts  do,  at  inidnight.  Well  1  I  think  1  should  have  done  the  same 
if  I  had  paid  ten  guineas  for  a  peep  at  the  ceremony — (and  this,  with> 
out  Prince  Albert — It  was  dear  I) 

To  add  to  the  general  &tigne,  and  to  prepare  themselves  better  for 
the  exploits  of  the  next  day,  it  was  the  fashion,  that  night,  to  give  a 
party,  this  was  a  proof  of  the  predominant  insanity,  features  who 
were  to  steal  out  oefore  the  cock  oreW  should  have  gone  to  roost  with 
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Ifie  Atwls.  Nature  saya  'bo  ',  there  ^ras,  however,  a  good  reasoD  vhj 
«  pHrty  sbmild  be  given  for  L.  E.  L.,  once  more  to  coUect  around  her 
those  whom  the  had  often  cheered,  and  whom  she  valued. 

I  am  told  it  was  an  interesting  evening.  Several'  persons  of  rank, 
inasj  of  high  talent,  friends  in  the  true  sense,  some  of  them,  for  their 
friendship  has  snirived  the  grave,  hade  her  adieu  that  evening ;  among 
the  rest,  the  good  and  kind,  and  ill-fated  Earl  of  Monster,  who  always 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  talents  of  L.  E.  L.,  and  who  valued  her 
merits.     I  was  not  present — I  bad  a  glimpse  of  her  the  next  da^. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  tickets  for  the  dijmnit  of  different 
clnbs;  and,  for  a  short  time,  she  looked  on  the  unrivalled  pageant 
from  the  window  of  St.  James's  Street.  As  the  Lancers,  in  a  st^le 
never  to  be  forgotten,  rode  down  the  street,  I,  who  had  mingled  with 
4he  crowd,  cau^t  a  glimpse— my  last  glimpse  of  L.  E.  L.  I  saw  her 
white  veil  thrown  back  as  ^e  roseqnicklv,  «nd  leant  forward  to  look 
on  those  proud  horsemen — the  flower  of  the  aristocracy.  The  next 
day  she  had  departed. 

'  Seven  years  nave  passed  away,  since  on  New  Year's  Day,  1836,  I 
heard  that  she  h&A  died— that  bright  intellect  was  extinct— th^t  noble 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  All  we  know  of  her  death  is  this  :  she  was 
fonnd,  half  an  hour  afler  taking  fiom  a  black  hoy  a  cup  of  coffee, 
brought  by  her  order,  leaning  against  the  door  of  her  chamber,  sitting 
as  if  she  had  sunk  down  in  an  effort  to  rush  to  the  door  for  help.  A 
bruise  was  on  her  cheek  — a  slight  bruise  on  the  hand,  which  was 
pressed  upon  the  floor:— ^these  details  were  not  in  the  inquest,  bat 
are  true)— an  empty  phial  (so  said  the  maid  who  foond-her)  in  her 
hand.  The  same  day  witnessed  her  death — the  coroner's  inquest — the 
interment  of  her  loved  remains.  This'  is  all  we  know:  how  she  died, 
whether  by  the  fiat  which  calls  many  to  their  last  acconnt  without  a 
moment's  warning ;  or,  but  I  will  not — I  cannot  pursue  the  speculation  ; 
she  is  gone  I  Some  future  day  the  dread  mystery  may,  perhaps,  be  solved. 


THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
OK,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUMIi. 


A   BtOBTBOUB  TRKAIUBEIL 

"  When  a  man  hu  ones  fbrfdtsd  the  Tepntatloa  of  hii  fnt^ritr,  he  ii  *et  Iwt ; 
snd  nothing  will  then  Mire  bis  turn,  neither  truth  nor  fslwhaod." 

TlLLO^SOH. 

"Business!  business  I"  was  the  cry.  The  minutes  would  be 
inexpedient  and  unjust ;  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read ;  and  the  parties  present  were  called  upon,  at  once  and  form- 
ally, to  confirm  them.  They  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  a 
rough,  bull-headed,  resolute-looking  man  rose,  and  begged  they 
"would  give 'him  breathing-time;"  he  "was  old  and  slow;"  and 
"  could  jump  to  no  hasty  conclusions."  He  "  desired  further  infor- 
-iBBtion ;  "wi^ed  to  leom  what  Nurse  Dangerfield  had  to  say  in  her 
own  behalf;"  for  "in  Aw  judgment  she  was  now  as  much  put  upon 
her  trial  as  Mr.  Pennethome." 
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"  What  matters  it  what  she  saya?"  exclaimed  the  chBirmui  teitiljr: 
"  why  listen  to  falsehood?  That — palpably  and  deliberately-^eareiu 
her  entire  atatemeot.'' 

The  ball-headed  man  looked  thorooghly  nncoonnced. 
"  Ay  !  indeed  1"  was  his  rejoinder— "  and  you  say  this  of  ft  party 
who  brought  to  us  the  unqualilied  recommendation  of  no  leaa  a  mui 
than  Dr.  Watkinson  i     He  must  hare  been  sorely  deceived  in  her." 

"  We  are  all  deceived  in  her  !"  remarked  the  treasurer  solemnly. 

"  And  ye  think,  sir,"  continued  the  reaolute  man  coolly — the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  was,  meanwhile,  most  perplexing — "je  think  that 
8HK  is  the  on/y  party  the  committee  is  deceived  in  ?  Ccrtes  I  'tis  « 
stranKe  tale." 

"  Pardon  me  for  altering  the  epithet :  a  fatte  tale  yon  mean  1" 
mnrmured  the  soft-voiced  gentleman, — Ruth's  disinterested  adviser, 
who  belonged,  by  his  own  account,  "to  no  party,"  but  now  appeared 
as  a  committee  man  actively  sappottine  the  views  of  Mr.  Fennc^ome ! 
— "  it  can  be  no  other.  Listen,  sir.  Supposing,  for  one  moment,  that 
our  worthy  treasurer  should  so  fax  have  forgotten  the  leading  princi-* 
pie  of  his  past  life:  alliance  to  his  Maker,  and  faith  to  his  fellow- 
man,—" 

The  treasurer  here  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  with  a  demure  and 
truly  mortified  air. 

"  Supposing,  I  say,  that  he  should  hare  fot^otten  it,"  continued  hia 
apologist, 

"  I  do  suppose  it,"  said  bull-head  bluntly. 

"  So  far  as  to  pilfer  this  paltry  sovereign  fr 

._ia  P     It  was  impossible  tor  his  accuser  to 

from  the  position  she  occupied.  Act  as  hp  would,  she  could  not  have 
overlooked  him.  It  was  impracticable.  The  height  at  which  she 
■tood  prevented  it.  She  describes,  therefore,  what  she  could  not  have 
witnessed.     It 's  an  utter  impossibility  1" 

"  Humph  I  we  shall  come  to  that  presently;"  said  the  pertinacious 
committee-man. 

"  We  are  at  it  now," 

"  No :"  persisted  he  of  the  bluff  voice  and  bull-dog  visage.—"  but 
we  soon  shall  be.  Chairman,  be  pleased  to  summon  before  us  this 
wholesale  dealer  in  falsehood — Dangerfield— that,  I  think,  is  the  wo- 
man's name." 

"  I  decline  issuing  any  such  order,"  observed  the  chairman,  tbo- 
rooghly  roused  in  his  turn  :  "  I  deem  any  further  communication  with 
that  woman,  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  deroeatory  to  its  dignity. 
We  are  all,  I  believe,  persuaded  of  her  guilt  j  and  our  sole  business  is 
to  award  her  punisfameat." 

"  You  think  this  course  impartial  and  justj — more  particularly  in  a 
chairman,^-do  you  ?" 

"  I  deem  it  justi6ed  by  existing  circumstances,  and  shall  persist  in 
it  until — "  and  he  smiled  scornfully — "  some  gentleman  is  found  bold 
enoueh  to  say  that  he  believes  the  accuser's  statement  to  be  true." 

"1  do .'"  was  uttered  in  a  clear  voice,  about  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Who's  the  speaker  ?"  cried  the  treasurer  iuriously. 

"  James  Lycett,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 

"  What !"  was  the  ezdomation  of  more  than  one  bystander.  "  Ur. 
Lycett  the  Quaker?" 

"  No  other." 
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**  Hov  cornea  it,  or,"  said  the  chairniBii  irith  foroed  compomrei 
"  that  you  who  are  m  benevoleat  and  considerate, — who  entertain,  in 
common  with  your  wet,  such  rigid  notions  as  to  Teradty,  honour,  and 
honeatr,  can  countenance  this  wretched  woman  i" 

"  I  beiieve  her  statement ;  let  that  content  thee :"  was  the  Quaker's 
response. 

"  But  it  does  not — and  it  shall  ODt ;"  shouted  several  of  Penne- 
thome's  friends ;  while  the  cries  of  "Order!  orderl "  ^m  the  chair- 
man were  unheeded  in  the  nproar.  At  length,  something  like  quiet 
was  restored ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  temporary  lull,  the  soft-Toioed 
gentleman  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  I^cett. 

"  You  are  bound,  sir,  in  common  lairnesB,  to  disclose  your  reasoiu 
for  the  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at:  your  character  lends  no  cmn- 
mon  weight  to  your  opinions." 

"  My  reosoils  will  not  be  palatable  to  thee  or  thy  friend,"  remarked 
the  Quaker  quietly;  "let  them  sleep  !" 

"  But,  as  Mr.  rennethorne's  confidential  adviser,"  cried  the  soft- 
voiced  gentleman,  "  I  insist  on  hearing  them." 

"  Doet  thou  coincide,  Peter,  with  thy  rash  adviser  t"  was  Quaker 
Lycett'scalm  inquiry  of  the  treasurer; — "or  dost  thou  condemn  the 
hasty  request  of  ^y  improdeut  friend  ?" 

"  I  support  it;"  aaid  the  other  sternly^" Out  with  your  reasons. 
Announce  them<  Show  me  jour  hostility,  avowedly,  like  a  man  ;  but 
don't  stab  me  in  the  dark  with  your  insinuations  like  an  assassin  1" 

Friend  Lycett's  colour  rose  at  this  reproof;  and  he  looked,  for  a 
Quaker,  consummately  nettled. 

"  This  from  thy  lips?  Be  it  so.  My  reasons  shall  be  forthcom- 
ing, Peter,  ere  we  part.  Meanwhile — "  and  his  clear  voice  rang 
through  the  room—"  I  repeat  my  individual  opinion,  that  Ruth  Dan- 
gerfield's  statement  is  true." 

"  Hare  I  now  pennission,"  said  bnll-head,  in  a  tone  of  voice  any- 
thing but  deprecatory,  "  to  summon  this  daring  woman  before  us  ?" 

It  was  wiUi  a  desperately  grim  smile  that  the  chairmaa  signified  his 
most  reluctant  assent. 

"  You  are  suspected,  and  well-nigh  condemned,  nnrse,"— was  her 
advocate's  opening  remark  to  her,  as  she  entered  the  hoard-room — "  of 
wilful  and  deliberate  ialschood.  Your  story  is,  that  from  the  window 
of  SDcb  a  room,  on  such  a  day,  you  witnessed  an  act  of  gross  dishonesty 
by  our  treasurer.  Tliis  is  vehemently  deniedi  It  is  asserted  by  that 
gentleman,- firdt, — that  no  such  dishonesty  was  ever  committed  by  him  ; 
and  next,  that  had  he  so  acted,  you  could  not  possibly  have  witnessed 
his  misconduct." 

Tbe  woman  smiled.  There  was  nothing  bold,  or  daring,  or  saucy, 
or  defying  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  And  yet  a  spec- 
tator woiUd  have  said,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  "There  is  abundant  eelf- 
reliance  about  that  woman.  Her  assertions  ere  not  idly  uttered ;  and 
will  not  lightly  be  recalled." 

"  Now,  with  tbe  permission  of  the  committee,"  condnued  tbe 
speaker,  "  I  intend  to  test  the  correctness  of  your  statements.  On 
this  table,  in  your  absence,  shall  be  spread  various  articles— coin  among 
the  rest.  It  is  proposed  to  you,  that  you  stand  at  the  window  you 
formerly  Occupied,  and  which,  you  say,  commands  the  board-room. 
You  shall  from  it  observe  what  articles  are  strewed  over  this  table ; 
and  whether  they  are  handled,  or  nwved,  by  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
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mtttfle.  ToTi  kbill  oecnpj  that  win^w  for  the  space  of  fifteen  mi- 
nnta;  and  be  required  to  tell  ns,  on  yoorretnrn,  what  youhare  wit- 
aessed  daring  that  kiteiTal  to  hare  taken  place  in  this  room.  Are 
vou  williu  to  snfatnit  to  thia  teat  f  Its  result  wiH,  in  my  opinion,  go 
far  toynim  deddiiu  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  your  statements." 

"  It  will  I^It  will  1"  was  the  general  reBponse. 

The  T»rty  addressed  made  no  reply.  The  proposition  seemed  to 
hare  talcen  her  by  rarpriie.  She  gftsed  earnestly  and  anxiously  into 
the  %;gy,  gkwmy,  court-yard.    Apparently  she  hesitated. 

"  Von  cannot,  aftn'  yonr  bold  and  reiterated  statements,  deem  this 
prttpoeol  unfair?"  suggested  an  impatient  committee-man,  whose  din- 
ner honr  was  fast  approaching. 

Btill  Mr.  Peonethome's  accuser  was  sOent ;  and  pertinaraoualy  . 
scanned  the  weather. 

"  Ton  decline  then,  I  presume,  occupying  yonr  post  of  observation 
a  second  tipie,"  remarked  the  chairman,  with  a  relieved  air  and  cheer- 
ful tone:  "the  ordeal  yonr  friend  proposes  is  somewhat  too  stem  and 
searching, — so  searchiog  that  you  reject  it  f 

"  The  day  is  against  me,"  said  Ruth,  evading  all  direct  reply  to  tho 
tmddions  question  —  "much  against  me.  Light  is  most  important. 
When  I  noticed  the  treasurer's  conduct,  the  hour  was  noon.  The  snn 
IB  now  much  lower.  It  Is,  in  fiict,  four  o'clock.  Another  point ;— ^ 
that  day,  aa  I  well  remember,  was  one  of  clear,  bright  sunshine. 
This  is  louriug  and  gloomy." 

"  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,"  said  the  chairman  wiUi  a  chuckle, 
"  that  you  decline  the  tent  proposed  to  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  accept  it.  Bat,  if  /^i/"— continued  Ruth 
with  emphasis,—"  remember,  gentlemen,  that  I  previously  mentioned 
bH  these  unfavourable  circa  mstances  to  yon,  and  let  them  have  due 
weight  jn  the  conclusion  you  come  to." 

'  "  A  thinronghly  diabolical  woman  I"  whispered  the  soft-vdced  gen- 
tleman, aa  Ruth  made  her  curtsey. 

'  Marvellous  and  diverting  was  the  alacrity  with  which,  on  Ruth's 
exit,  the  table  was  strewn  with  a  moaa  of  heten^neous  materials.  The  . 
partisans— alas  !  that  on  such  an  occasion  passion  and  prejudice  should 
exert  their  loathsome  inflnence— the  partisans  of  the  unabashed  Peter 
readily  contributed  their  qnota  towards  the  proposed  experimeat,  sati»- 
iied  that  the  resnit  would  cover  his  accuser  with  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Those,  again,  who  distrusted  the  treasurer's  probity,  eageriy 
did  thdr  part  towards  equipping  the  table,  with  the  view  of  aiding  an 
oppressed  woman  in  establishing  her  veracitr. 

There  was,  in  Aict,  "a  wondrous  unanimity"  of  action. 
•  Keys  in  large  and  small  bunches;  cigar-cases;  watches;  pen- 
knives of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  card-cases  of  various  hues ;  sovereigns; 
balfcrowns  and  halfpence;  a  doeen  pocket-books,  and  aa  many  silver 
pencil-cases,  were  strewn,  with  studied  confusion,  over  the  table.  The 
arrangement  was  barely  completed,  when  the  soft-voiced  gentleman 
pointed  to  Ruth,  who  was  standing  at  the  well-known  cloaet  window, 
and  cnizing  down,  Rsedly  and  earnestly,  into  the  board-room  below. 

"Therel"  said  he,  ironically,- "there,  gentlemen,  is  that  won- 
drously  keen-sighted  woman !  Now— to  test  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion (" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  making  a  dash  at  a  rouleau  of  holfcrowos, 
dexterously  conreyed  them,  one  and  a!!;  into  his  breast-pocket. 
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"  A  awd  inaqrie  Merita  imitetiim  I"  wm  tiie  sententioiiB  oomment 
«f  tbe  ^ainnui:  then  talcing  two  BovereigiUi  be  rang  theai  londly  on 
tiie  table ;  tJSeated,  thnm^li  ku  spectacles,  to  examine  them  oloaely  ; 
ftnd  then  consigned  them  in  Buocession  to  his  waistcoat-pocket- 
-  "  The  fifteea  minutea  are  expired :  clear  the  table !  cried  Fenne- 
tkorne  impatiently.     His  command  was  obered  in  silence. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Chiurman," — he  siwke  this  with  an  air  oi  ilUcon- 
cealed  anxiety, — "  let  ug  hear  Nurse  D'sngerfield's  account  of  our  pro- 


She  was  summtmed,  and  app^red  again ;  looking,  not  aa  before, 
palcf  and  anxious,  and  ill-assured ;  but  calm,  self-poMeased.  and  even 
stern. 

.  Bull-head  eyed  her  for  a  moment^  and  then  whispered  his  next 
aeigbboai — "  That  woman  has  not  failed :  no  I  She  has  her  enemy  at 
her  mercy." 

"  Thou  hast  occupied  that  window,  Ruth,"— Friend  Lycett  was  the 
spcdtesman— "  tat  £he  last  fifteen,  minutes :  hast  tbiou  not  f" 

Rath  assented. 

"  We  wish  to  hear  fn»n  thee  whether  thou  hast  observed  anything 
nnusual  npon  this  table  P" 

'  And  she  enomeitited,  rapidly  but  accurately,  the  various  articles 
which  had  been  spread  orer  its  surface. 

"  Didst  thou  observe  anything  done  ?" 

"  I  did. — You,  sir,"  aadressing  the  chairman,  "  took  some  sove- 
reigns—-how  many  I  will  not  affirm,  bnt  more  than  one — from  the 
tatue ;  examined  them  carefully ;  and  then  placed  them  in  your  pocket." 

"  Anything  else?" 

"  And  yoo,  sir," — she  here  faced  the  soft-voiced  gentleman — his 
name  was  Quadling ;  a  thousand  apologies  for  not  having  mentioned 
it  earlier  I — "seized  a  handfvl  of  silver,  and  hid  it,  I  think, In— or 
near — your  crivat.  Your  motions  were  so  rapid,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  follow  them ;  but  money— silver  money— from  tbe  table  you 
certainly  did  take." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?"  cried  be,  with  the  bnllyiog  air  of  an  Old 
Bail^  counsel. 

"  You  will  swear  that  ?" 

"  I  will;  safely,  and  at  any  moment." 

There  was  a  pause. 

The  chairman  "  declined,"  with  dignity,  to  "  put  any  question,"  or 
"nttcr  any  comment." 

"  Thou  may'st  leavci  Ruth,"  at  length  remarked  the  Quaker  j  "  un- 
less Friend  Quadling  has  farther  questions  to  submit  to  thee  ?" 

"  Friend"  Quadling  looked  furioas,  and  growled. 

"  He  desires,  it  seems,  no  further  speech  with  thee,  and  thou  may'st 
go." 

The  words  were  calmly^  and  gravely  spoken ;  bnt  if  ever  Quaker's 
eye  looked  merry  and  mischievous,  James  Lycett's  did  when  he  ut- 
tered them. 

"  This  is  qneer,"  said  the  chairman,  shifting  about  uneasily  in  his 
seatr— "Terr  queer«— monstroas  queer, — ^I  know  not  what  to  make 
rfitr 
■    "  I  d*l"  aaid  Bull-head  i  'his  name  was  Pipps :  apolo^ea  boe  abo.l 
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— "  I  do,"  in  « tone  M  qnaint  na  to  put  the  table  in  a.  roar,  and  grieve 
oiuljr  to  exacerbate  the  bile  in  Mr.  Qoadlin^s  sj^ttem. 

"  It  appeart  to  me,"  said  that  worthy — his  voice  was  rough,  and  bia 
visage  pale  with  mppresaed  rage,—"  that  so  many  perplexitiei  beaet 
the  qneatuin  we  ore  considering,  that  we  had  better  adjourn  it  tine 
die  9'' 

"  No  I  no  I"  objected  many  vtAcea. 

"  Then,  till  this  day  week?" 

"  I  oppose  any  adjournment,  however  brief,"  roared  Pipp8»  "  until 
Mr.  Lycett  has  stated  his  reasons  for  believing— previous  to  Nnrae 
Danger6eld'B  powers  of  vision  being  tested — that  her  story  was  true. 
He  promised  those  reasons  should  be  forthcoming.     I  demand  them." 

*■  And  have  them,"  responded  the  Quaker  quickly.  ■'  About  six- 
teen months  since,  I  accompanied  a  friend  from  York  over  this  infir- 
mary. He  was  greatly  pleased— could  he  be  otherwise? — with  its 
object  and  details.  We  left  by  the  main  entrance,  and  he  bad  to  pass 
the  east  door  alms^box.  In  doing  so,  he  put  into  it  a  half-gninea.  I 
remarked  the  coin  particnlarlj,  as  being  somewhat  rare.  I  could  not 
be  mistaken.  I  heard  the  com  drop  into  the  box ;  and  as  to  its  value 
I  am  positive.  At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period,  Peter  Penne- 
thome  opened  both  boxes,  and  announced  their  joint  produce  to  be 
eight  shillings  and  one  penny.  This  I  knew  must  be  incorrect.  Gross 
and  grievous  error  existed  somewhere.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  rested  with  the  treasurer." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  expose  him  ?"  said  the  chairman  sharply : 
"  why  allow  such  a  circumstance  to  occur,  and  maintain  silence  re* 
specting  it  ?" 

"  Because" — said  the  Quaker,  with  an  ingenuousness  that  did  him 
honour—"  I  had  not  the  moral  courage  which  that  woman  has  shewn, 
and  in  which  I  own  niyself  to  be  wretchedly  her  inferior.  Peter  Pen- 
nethottie  was  powerful — popular ;  had  many  friends,  and  could  be  a 
most  formidable  foe.  I  dreaded  him^with  ahame  I  own  it — and  was 
silent." 

"A  curious  coincidence,  truly!"  exdaimed  Mr,  PIpps;  "and  I 
shall  call  on  our  treasurer  for  an  explanation." 

But  "  our  treasurer"  bad  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  in  ■  '  i 

agiun.  He  departed  for  the  Continent  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning.  What  the  charity  suffered  from  his  "  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests" sever  transpired.  Rumour  whispered  that  the  defalcation  was 
but  trifling.  Heavy  or  light,  the  "  finance  committee"  kept  their  own 
counsel.  jIu  resle,  the  art  mth  which  this  popular  functionary  bad 
sustained  his  own  credit,  and  yet  lived  upon  the  public,  was  consum- 
mate. To  not  one  of  his  tradesmen  was  he  indebted,  on  the  day  of  his 
flight,  more  than  a  few  shillinm:  all  their  accounts  bad  been  cloeelyt 
atatedly,  and  svstematically  balanced.  But  he  had  plundered — and 
that  unmercifully — the  industrious,  the  thrifty,  and  the  unsuspecting. 
Promissory  notes,   without   end,  for  twenty,   thirty,   fifty,   seventy, 

eunds,— the  savings,  in  many  instances,  of  a  long  life  of  struggle  and 
rdship,  —  were  produced  by  their  anguished  owners;  who  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded,  so  high  was  their  opinion  of  the  ex-treasurer, 
that  these  securities  were  so  much  waste  paper.  He  had  acted,  it  ap- 
peared, as  a  sort  of  private  banker ;  and  so  tempting  was  the  iste  of  in« 
terest  he  gave  for  small  deposits,  so  plausiUe  were  nis  manners,  and  so 
prevalent  nis  reputation  m  benerolencej  that  he  had  won  the  coofi.* 
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denee  of  the  lower  ordera  to'  an  eztroordinary  extent)  and  vIctimiBed 
them  proportionally. 

Conaiatent  was  he  to  the  leat.  On  his  way  to  the  dosing  oominittee 
meeting,  he  encoonteTed  an  old  woman,  Beaif  Yarker,  to  whom  he  wu 
always  prodi^  of  his  advice,  and  not  particularly  sparing  of  his  cen> 
■ure.     Poor,  impoverished  creature,  she  had  no  tavingt  to  invest ! 

"Bessy,  your  haaket  seems  nnnsually  laden;  what  may  it  con- 
tain ?"  And  the  treasurer  bade  her  atop  while  he  examined  it,— 
"  Tea  and  sngar,"  exclaimed  he  :  "  soap  and  rice  ;  candles  and  snnff ; 
currants  and  treacle,— Bessy — Bessy  1'  cried  her  monitor,  with  Tir- 
tnous  indisnation — "yon  cannot  have  paid  for  all  these  dainties  V 

"  Lord  love  ye  !  No,  Mr.  PeDoethorne— nor  for  half  of  them :  hnt 
folks  know  I'm  honest,  and  they  give  me  credit;   and  so  I  creep 

"  Bessy !  Bessy  I"  reiterated  her  saintly  censor,  looking  irrecover- 
ably  shocked—"  I  once  had  a  good  opinion  of  you  !  once  I  thought  jrou 
a  Christian  !  but  that  delusion  is  over.  You  're  in  debt,  and  h^tening 
—I  won't  say  where  1" 

"  Deer,  blessed  Mr.  Pennethome,  don't  say  so  1  It  is  hnt  foar  shil- 
lings, wanting  a  penny  farthing  I  I  sball  pay,  sir,  never  fear  me  ;  I 
aball  pay !" 

"  Bessy,  it  is  debt ;  and  you  know  the  Apostidic'  precept,  '  Owe 
no  man  anythins.'     That  ia  ur  (])  course  of  condnct :  foUom  it," 

"I  wish  I  coiDd!"  sighed  Bessy  j  "but  tea  uid  sugar— " 

The  treasurer  interrupted  her. 

"  The  ivoman  who  runs  in  debt  will  eventually  belong  to 1 

won't  fill  up  the  sentence." 

"Don't,  sir;  pray  don't  1"  said  hia  dismayed  hearer;— "but  sure 
my  cup  of  tea — " 

"  It  should  choke  you,  as  a  Christian  woman,  if  got  on  credit-  '  Otvt 
no  man  anj/ikmgl'  I  repeat  — 'owe  no  man  anything.'"  And  with 
a  solemn  and  reproachful  gesture  Peter  strode  away. 

"What  a  divine  man!"  sighed  Bessy.  "Doesn't  owe  a  (arden 
in  the  world !  And  what  advice !  Wholesome  and  upright— to  them 
as  can  take  it.    And  all  obatis  I" 


CHAPTKB  Ltl. 
"  NO  WILL  !     BOBBAH  !" 

"  What  fa  sgs 
But  the  holy  place  of  lile,  ch^  <tf  «iaa 
For  all  nMn'i  wsarled  miaeriei  ?  and  to  rob 
That  of  bar  ornament,  It  is  aoBont 
As  from  a  prieit  to  itaal  a  holy  vaatnieiit, 
Ay,  and  convert  it  to  a  ainfulooTeriDg."— Massihoeb. 

Six  weeks  after  the  expotS  detaUed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but 
hmg  before  the  hubbub  occaaioned  by  Mr.  Pennethome'a  knavery  had 
•ntmded,  Ruth  received  an  nrgent  summons  to  the  private  residence 
of  the  senior  surgeon.  A  second,  and  a  third  succeeded,  long  before 
it  was  possible  she  oould  hare  obeyed  the  first ;  and  when,  at  length, 
heated  and  out  of  breath,  she  reached  Mr.  Bickenteth's  dwelling,  she 
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finiiidhini  Impatlentil^  paciiig  tfae  hall,  chiding licr  fta  ddsf,  and  pn>< 
testing  againit  her  loitering  gait  and  minciag  steps. 

"I  have  no  dme,  Nune,  to  waste  on  utroanctcffy  remarks,  and 
therefore  itate  my  object  at  once.  I  want  yoor  servicea  tor  Mr.  Cal- 
mady,  a  wealthy  patient  of  mine  in  Great  Urmand  Street.  His  sitif 
ation  is  precarjons,  bnt  not  hopeless.  I  wish  to  place  by  his  bedude  a 
nnrae  on  whom  I  can  fnlly  depend.     You  are  that  person." 

"  But,"  interrnpted  RuUi,  "  my  duties  at  tfae  hoapital— " 

"  Are  waived  ior  the  present :  the  honse  committee  sanction  your 
temporary  absence.  They  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  Mr.  Galmadj's 
benefactions  to  the  inlirmary  have  been  ample  durina*  Ufe;  and  his 
wiO-^but  this  is  beside  the  purpose.  Time  preaaes.  Yon  will  under- 
take the  t^cer 

"  For  what  pniod  ?" 

"  Uncertain ;—^mBny  days— perhaps  weeks.  And,  mark  me>  he  is. 
to  receive  your  anditided  attention.  He  is  never  to  h€  left.  You  are 
to  suffer  no  one  menAer  of  hit  famify  to  approach  hifti.  Your  hand, 
and  no  other,  is  to  administer  his  medicine,  and  M  present  him  with 
bis  food.  Nor,  should  death  apparen/^  ensoe,  ar«  you  to  relinquish 
your  trust,  or  quit  tfae  room  till  you  have  ny  diatinct  permission  so  to 
do.    Are  you  content  ?" 

Rnth '     ■    -   ■ 


The  task  will  probaUf  be  irksome  ,■  bnt  I  ask  its  perlbrmanoe^M 
a  matter  of  penonal  faTonr." 

"  That  decides  me,"  said  his  companion ;  "  I  will  now  return  to  the 
hosjHtal,  and  make  my  preparations." 

"  No  return  thither,'  observed  Mr.  Bickerateth  with  a  smile,  "at 
present.  Sesd  for  what  clothM  you  require  in  the  evening;  but, 
meanwhile,  seat  yourself  in  that  carriage.  My  coachman  haa  his 
orders.    Further  verliiage  is  snperfliioufr— Farewell  I" 

Within  twenty  minutes,  Rntfa,  to  her  Infinite  surprise,  was  domi* 
died  at  Mr.  Calmady's. 

The  sufferer,  for  whom  Mr.  Bickerstetb  was  so  much  interested, 
was  an  aged  and  opulent  merchant,  who  afforded.  In  bis  own  person,  a 
lively  instance  of  the  impotence  of  wealth  to  ward  off  contumely  and 
insult  from  its  envied  possessor. 

Seventy-two  years  ago — Mr.  Calmady  was  never  happier  than  when 
telling  the  story — he  had  entered  the  port  of  B'  in  a  state  border- 

ing upon  destitution.  Wearied  and  footsore,  he  crept  the  first  even- 
ing he  passed  within  her  boundary , into  a  forsaken  coabhed;  and  at 
sunrise  earned  bis  morning's  meal  as  a  porter  upon  her  crowded  quays. 
He  who  was  to  be  subsequently  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  die  the 
wealthiest  of  her  citizens  i 

Resolved  to  rise  above  his  fellows, — purposed,  steadily  purposed,  to 
cease,  and  that  speedily,  to  be  "a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,"  he  used  as  allies  the  most  nndeviating  fmeality  and  the  most 
enduring  perseverance,  a  temperance  proof  against  temptation,  a 
cheer^lness  that  never  flagged,  and  a  temper  which  no  ill-usage 
could  irritate.  His  struggle  in  rising  from  Uie  very  depths  of  poverty 
to  the  surface  of  society  was  protracted  and  desperate,  but  eventually 
triumphant. 

In  his  speculations,  in  his  marriage,  in  his  mercantile  counexions, 
in  his  pi^tical  ossodates,  he  was  slngalarly  fortunate  :—hia  curse  lay 
in  his  ftmily. 
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His  eUat  mn  was  a  aot ;  hia  moond  b  gambUr ;  hit  third  S  p»^ 
lisnate,  h«lf>iwitt«d  imbedle;  And  liis  dftugbter— an  oolr  one— a 
fooUsb,  trifling  girl,  whose  whole  soul  wu  devoted  to  fhpperr  and 

He  had  long  banished  them  from  bis  house.'  For  their  ceaseless  qaai» 
reb  and  hitter  jealoiuies — eapeciallr  since  tbeij  mother's  death— had 
rendered  them,  hs  imnetes,  unenduraDle.  StiU,  quairel[and  contend  as 
the7  wonld  among  themselves,  on  one  point  iaej  cordudlp  agreed — 
that  their  father  had  Uved  too  long;  and  that  no  sound  wonld  be 
more  welcome  to  tiieir  ear  than  that  of  bis  pasaiiig-knell.  The  old  nan 
fdt  this  unnatural  bias  in  his  childiea  keenly.  It  embittered  his 
wboie  existence. '  Neither  nmonstranoe  nor  ibdnlgence— neither  me- 
nace nor  entreaty,  moved  them.  Thev  bad  come  to  thia  conclusion, 
one  and  all,  that  their  father's  "  tenacity  of  existence"  was  "  a  pod- 
tive  evil ;"  and  were  not  slow  to  avow  it.  For  the  first  time,  the  sn^ 
eeesful  and  prosperoiu  man  was  baffled.  The  wayward  disposition  o£ 
bis  children  presented  an  obstacle  whit^  no  exeroce  of  wealth  could 
remove.  To  him  who,  tbrou^  life,  bad  been  proverbially  temperate, 
the  thought  was  agony,  that  uis  accumulations  shauld  be  squandered 
by  Felix  the  sot ;  or  be  staked  on  the  "  hazard  of  the  die "  in  some 
fadiionable  hells  bv  Edwin  the  blackleg ;  or  be  irittered  away  in  £»• 
reign  millinery  ana  coetly  trinkets  by  the  flippant  and  foolish  Martha. 
And  yet  some  disposition  of  his  property  he  must  make.  This  be- 
came, hcFnrly,  a  more  nrgent  and  painfal  Bubject  for  consideration.  At 
lengtii  the  ceaseless  inquietude  of  the  mind  told  upon  the  body ;  and 
Mr.  Calmady  felt  serioaaly  ill-  Hts  recovery  was,  by  his  fiunily, 
deemed  impossible.  Faintmg  fits  came  c^:  eadi  of  whidi  the  dutiful 
Felix  pronounced  and  hoped  would  be  the  last.  But  by  none  of  thosa 
who  BurnKinded  his  sick-bed  was  the  old  man'a  vigour  of  constitution 
duly  appredsted.  The  prognostics  of  the  most  confident  he  fidsified. 
His  mental  faonltiea  returned  to  him  ;  and  during  a  sbort  interval  of 
esse,  be  sent  for  bis  legal  adviser,  and  executed,  off-hand,  a  sbort  bat . 
comprehensive  will.  In  it  he  bequeathed  some  handsome  legacies  to 
various  public  charities ;  made  a  provision  for  the  pocs",  imbecile,  son 
—Richard;  and  the  remainder  of  bis  property  be  divided  equally, 
share  and  share  alike,  among  his  three  remuning  obildren. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  execution  nS  this  document  relieved  him,  men- 
tally as  well  OS  bodily ;  for  be  rallied,  immediately  after  its  comple- 
tion, and  eventually  recovered. 

He  had  been  convalescent  about  a  week,  when  the  dutiful  PeKx— 
very  connderabltf  tUtguittd — it  was  barely  noon  t— made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  old  man's  chamber ;  and  as  connectedly  as  owstant  Inccup 
would  allow  him,  bellowed  forth  :— 

"  So  t  you  've  thought  better  of  it !  £h  ?  Going  to  take  another 
spell  I  ^h !  Not  had  enough  of  it  yet  ?  We  tnonght  we  were 
about  to  have  a  riddance.     But  no !" 

And  the  bbuts — degraded  and  enslaved,  say,  does  he  deserve  the 
name  of  titan  f — cursed,  loudly  and  repeatedly,  his  aged  parent  I 

Mr.  Calmady  was,  visibly,  distressed.  He  wept  in  silence  tat 
some  minutes.  Rousing  himself,  he  at  length  ordered  the  intruder  to 
be  removed  forcibly  from  his  presence.  Neither  eomment  nor  mensce 
escaped  him  ;  nor  was  be  ever  heard  to  allude,  directiv  or  indirectly, 
to  that  frightful  interriew.  But  he  acted  on  it  I  Ttiat  very  niaw, 
before  be  retired  to  rest*  be  called  ftr  hiawiU^  and  burnt  it    The 
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fitllowjog  moraing  fimnd  turn  too  fereriili,  ironderiiigi  and  imeettled ' 
to  ezecDte  another:  and  the  recoUvction  of  liia  hasty  act  ovemiglit— ■ 
the  dread  that  by  it  he  inisht  possibly  die  intettate, — and  if  ao,  that 
all  his  laaded  property  would  pass  to  hia  unnatural  son — the  drunkard 
— at  hit  ^r<f-60rn,— heightened  the  agitation  and  disorder  of  his 
spirits.  A  relapse  was  the  result.  Fainting  fits  returned.  He  was 
contdoiis,  only  at  rare  and  brief  intervals,  of  what  was  pasung  around 
him.  And  in  this  state  RnthDangerfield  found  him  when  she  assom- 
ed  the  post  of  watcher  beside  his  bed. 

Wealth— thou  universal  idol  I  —  thou  hast  thy  thorns  as  well  m 
Penory. 

Heavily  were  away  the  hours  during  the  first  night  of  Rath's  at- 
tendance on  the  aged  merchant.  The  house — the  room — the  sicli. 
man,  all  were  strange.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  troubled  her. 
She  fancied  herself  subject  to  some  secret  itpionage.  More  than  once 
during  that  heavy  vigil  did  she  hear  a  stealthy  step  approach  the  suf- 
ferer's chamber;  pause  at  its  threshold,  as  if  far  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  then  swiftly  and  warily  glide  away.  Twice,  too>  she  saw 
the  door-handle  tnmed  gentl;^  round  with  the  slightest  possible  noise. 
But  the  purpose,  be  it  what  it  might,  of  the  meditated  intruder,  was 
disappointed.  A  strong  night-bolt  secured  Ruth  against  all  stray  vi- 
sitors.    Still  the  attempt  perplexed  and  alarmed  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  charge  slept  soundly;  and  at  intervals — let  the 
truth  be  told— his  attendant  dosed  in  her  easv-chair  beside  him.  To- 
wards morning  he  became  restless ;  moaned  heavily ;  and  repeated 
again  and  again,  with  painful  emphaais^ 

"  I  have  mui^  to  leave  !  Oh  !  I  have  much  to  leave !  But  how  ? 
But  how?" 

The  exclamation,  broken  as  it  was,  indicated  full  well  the  subject 
which  harassed  the  sufferer's  mind.  Before  nine  Mr,  Bickersteth 
paid  hia  morning  visit.  He  pronounced  his  patient  worse  ;  but  still 
considered  the  case  to  be  by  no  means  hopeless;  ordered  nutriment  to 
be  given  in  small  quantitiea  every  three  hours ;  urged  on  Ruth  unre- 
laxed  vigilance;  and  enjoined  perfect  stillness  in  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber. She  then  detailed  to  him  the  annoyances  of  the  past  night,  and 
her  inability  to  account  for  them. 

"  I  can,  and  easily,"  was  the  reply.  "  This  chamber  is  watched  in- 
tently. Some  of  the  servants  ore,  nnanestionably,  in  the  pay  of  the 
sons.  Tidings  from  it  are  eagerly  sought,  and  heavily  acinotvledged  ; 
hut  let  neither  artifice  nor  entreaty,  threat  nor  bribe,  win  for  any  one 
of  the  Calmady's  permission  to  pass  its  threahold." 

"  Depend  on  me,"  was  the  brief  anawer. 

The  twilight  of  a  foggy  November  day  was  rapidly  deepening  into 
darkness,  when  perfect  (ionscioaaness  returned  suddenly  to  the  suf- 
ferer; and,  after  gaaiog  long  and  earnestly  on  Ruth,  he  observed,  in  a 
low,  quiet,  tone : — 

"  1  don't  re<»Uect  you:  what's  your  name?" 

His  attendant  answered  him. 

"  Who  sent  you  here?,   Blcketateth ?" 

The  nurse  assented. 

"  Then  I  trust  you.  My  keys  are  nnder  my  pillow,  and  my  pocket- 
book.  Take  them  ;  and  give  them  up  to  no  living  creature  till— till 
—till—" 

Hia  senses  again  failed  hia,  and  he  relapsed  into  hia  former,  mo* 
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ndtoDons  plwnt  — "I   haye  mndi   to  leare  — obi    I  iava  much  to 
leave." 

Thii  reBtleMness  lasted  an  hour,  when  he  slept,  and  continaed  to 
do  BO  till  midnight.  Then  hi*  breathing  fell;  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  respiration  was  no  longer  perceptible ;  and  Ruth,  seised 
with  alarm,  rang  her  bell,  and  deaired  Mr.  Bickerstetb  to  be  sammon- 
ed.  The  messenger  speedily  retained  with  the  dishearteniog  intelli- 
gence that  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for  into  the  country,  and  would 
not  return  till  daybreak. 

^  Scarcely  bad  this  message  been  delivered,  wben  the  door-bell  rang 
nolently,  The  anmmons  was  quickly  answered.  Two  young  mea 
ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  and  having  rapped  londly  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Calmady  a   room,  demanded,   in  peremptory  termi,  instant  sd- 


It  wi*  refused. 

Again  the  demand  was  made,  and  again  negatived. 

"  Force  the  door  I"  cried  a  pB^T  on  the  outside,  in  a  determined 
tone :  "  force  the  door,  I  say ;  I  'U  hold  you  harmless." 

Two  heavy  blows  were  given  with  right  goodwill.  A  crash  wse 
heard.  Another.  The  panels  gave  way;  tLen  the  door-case;  and 
two  men — the  elder  evidently  under  the  influence  of  abwng  excite- 
ment— stepped  qoicLly  into  the  apartment. 

"  This  house  is  now  tmie  7"'— -Felix  the  aot  tpohe— "  Hurrah  !  no 
wiU!  " 
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CHAPTER  XLIII, 
The  lait  appesMnos  of  Mr.  Fogg. — The  ratum  home. 

ViNCHNT  slept  but  little  that  night,  for  hia  brain  was  in  a  perfieot 
whirl.  The  bright  sun  darted  through  the  windows  be&re  he  closed 
his  eyes;  and  uen  bis  mind  was  equally  confused.  He  slumbered 
but  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  as  soon  ss  he  beard  footsteps  in  the  cham- 
ber above,  betokening  that  Mr.  Fogg  had  got  up,  or,  as  he  more  grace- 
folly  (aid,  had  sprung  from  his  conch,  Vincent  rose  also,  impatient  to 
tell  his  good  friend  everything,  and  feeling  assured  that  he  would  enter 
into  his  nappiness. 

And  he  was  not  deceived.  The  kindly  dramatic  author,— who  had 
been  at  the  circus  last  evening  when  Vincent  quitted  it  in  so  strange  i 
manner,  and  who  had  ever  since  been  in  great  anxiety  as  M  the  caose 
and  result  of  such  a  proceeding,  until  he  had  determined  to  make  it  a 
dtoation  M  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  next  drama  he  wrote,  feeling 


assured  it  would  excite  the  feelings  of  everybody — this  good  and  simple 
seal  was  as  overjoyed  ai  Vincent  nimself.  And  when  \^ncent  told  him 
'   "    '      '■        '*'       '    '  ..  .    ^  .  .      .  i  ^th  hig  hands , 

y  congratulated 

p 
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of  all  the  things  Clsra  had  accomplished,  he  sj^landed  with  his  hands  , 
as  he  would  have  done  at  a  plsyhonse ;  and  inwardly  congratulated 
voi^  xvii.  p 
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himself,  at  the  lame  time,  at  haviuK  found  a  new  beroiae  ^  the  do- 
mestic diatnai  who  migfat  eclipse  all  the  Tirtnous  poor  men's  daughters, 
and  moral  seirants-o^all-work,  who  had  erer  figured  ia  his  most  af- 
fecting pieces. 

Vincent  went  over  to  the  circus  to  bid  a  faaetj'  ffood-bje  to  such  of 
his  late  associates  as  were  there  in  the  morning;  and  then  collecting  his 
few  things  t<wether — they  were  very  few — prepared  to  join  his  mother 
and  sister.  But  before  he  left  their  little  inn,  he  took  a  hearty  fore- 
well  of  Mr.  Fogg,  who  was  about  to  depart  that  morning  for  Henley 
in-Arden,  and  rehearse  his  new  piece  with  the  dolls  of  Mi.  Rosiet's 
establishment. 

"  I  leave  yon  in  better  spirits  now  than  when  we  parted  that  eren- 
iae  on  the  wharf,"  said  Vincent;  "but  lam  not  the  less  grateful  for 
what  yon  have  done  for  me." 

"  Belay  there,  belay,"  returned  Mr.  Fogg,  as  bis  mind  reverted  to 
the  days  of  the  "Lee  Shore  of  Life."  "I  did  hut  do  my  duty. 
Where  there  's  enough  for  one,  there 's  enough  for  two ;  and  toa  man 
who  would  not  share  his  crust  with  the  hapless  stranger,  deserves  not 
to  defy  the  present  or  look  forward  with  honest  aspirations  to  the 
future." 

"I  wish  I  had  something  to  give  you  as  a  keepsake,"  said  Vincent. 
"Not  but  what  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  long;  still  I  wish  you 
not  to  forget  me  altogether.  I  have  nothing  bnt  my  old  pipe — it  has 
been  a  long,  long  way  with  me  ;  an  old  friend,  who  never  withheld  its 
consolation  when  I  was  hard-up  or  in  trouble.     Will  you  accept  it?" 

"  The  calumet  of  amity  !"  observed  Mr.  Fo^,  as  he  took  the  pipe 
from  Vincent,  and  gased  at  it  with  fondness.  "  I  shall  preserve  it  tor 
your  sake." 

"  And  may  it  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  it  has  done  me  I"  said  Vin- 


cent ;  "  for  in  its  time,  it  has  been  everythine  but  lodging.  I  never 
felt  alone  with  that  old  pipe.  In  the  dark  dreary  ni^ts  there  was 
comfort  and  companionship  in  its  glowing  bowl ;  and  by  day,  when  the 


smoke  floated  about  me,  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  showed  me  how  the 
cdouds  of  trouble  would  disperse,  if  we  had  but  a  little  patience.  I 
have  been  very  hungry  too,  when  that  old  pipe  bas  brought  me  my 
dinner." 

During  this  speech  of  Vincent's,  Mr.  Fogg  had  beeu  anxiously 
aearcbing  in  his  various  pockets,  and  at  last  produced  a  pencil-case  ot 
common  manufacture,  which  he  plsced  in  the  hand  of  his  friend. 

"  And  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  ofl%r  you  in  return,"  he  said ;  "  bnt 
it  has  been  an  'umUe  and  foithiiil  servant  also  to  me;  the  par&nt  of 
my  dramas." 

"  There  is  a  seal  on  the  top,"  continued  Mr.  Foge ;  "  a  seal  of  green 
^asB ;  it  bears  a  ship  tossed  by  the  waves,  and  the  motto,  '  Such  is 
me.'  It  suggested  to  me  the  'Lee  Shore;'  and  the  motto,  with 
variations,  has  furnished  many  a  sentiment  for  the  applause  of  the 
galleries." 

"Yon  could  not  rive  me  anything  I  should  prise  more,"  said  Vin- 
cent, as  he  took  Mr.  Fogg's  humble  offering. 

Tbey  left  the  house  together,  and  walked  on  until  their  journey 

turned  two  difl«rent  ways;  at  which  point,  with  every  reiterated  good 

wish  and  expression  of  gratitude,  Vincent  shook  his  nriend  warmly  by 

,  the  hand,  and  they  parted.     But  as  Mr.  F(^  went  up  the  street,  he 

turned  back  many  times  to  nod  to  Vincent,  until  be  came  to  the  corner ; 
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and  tlien,  m  the  morning  iunibine  fell  upon  faiia,  he  waved  hia  hand  in 
final  sdien,  like  a  spirit  departing  in  a  bright  tableau  front  one  of  hia 
own  pieces,  with  an  air  of  eood  omen ;  and  so  went  on  hia  way. 

And  snnthine  came  to  Vincent  too— to  him  and  to  thoae  bo  dear  to 
to  him ;  the  sanshine  of  the  heart,  the  bright  hope  of  brighter  times  to 
oome.  AlthoQgh  it  was  still  early,  they  had  been  Ions  expecting  him  ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  hotel,  carelemly  swinging  the  bnndle  in  bis 
hand,  which  contained  all  his  effects,  the  hones  were  inmediBtely  or- 
dered ;  whilst  Clara  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  second  breakfast) 
watching  everything  he  tasted  as  if  he  had  been  an  In&nt — firmly  be- 
lieving that  he  had  lived  in  a  state  of  absolnte  starvation  for  some 
montu ;  and  nearly  choking  him  with  her  anxiety  to  see  that  be  was 
served  with  everything  at  once. 

The  carriage  waa  soon  np  to  the  door,  and  they  once  more  started  to 
return  to  London.  Ninety-one  miles — it  was  nothing.  Their  conver- 
sation allowed  them  to  take  no  heed  of  time  or  distance.  The  journey 
was  nothing  but  a  rapid  succession  of  arrivals  at  inos,  and  ringing  of 
bells  by  excited  hostlers,  for  no  other  purpose,  that  could  be  made  out, 
than  to  summon  themaelves,  and  coll  all  those  together  who  were  al- 
ready there  in  attendance ;  and  taking  out  horses,  and  putting  them 
to;  and  then,  again,  flying  along  the  bard  level  road.  Ninety-one 
miles  —  all  they  had  still  to  say  would  not  have  been  got  over  in  nine 
hundred,  bad  the  jouroey  been  of  that  length.  Vincent  remarked  that 
Herbert  paid  for  everything,  and  from  a  slender  silk  purse,  with  bright 
steel  beads  and  sparklinz  tassels,  by  a  curious  coincidence  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  which  Clara  gave  him  during  their  brief,  bat  misera- 
ble interview  in  Mrs.  Constable's  boll  t  There  could  he  no  mistake 
about  its  fairy  texture,  or  whose  were  the  active  and  taper  fingers  that 
hod  manubctured  it. 

Afternoon  came  on  ;  then  twilight:  yet  as  it  got  cooler,  Clara,  sin- 
cnlarty  enough,  would  not  go  under  the  bead  of  the  carri^e,  but  made 
Vincent  sit  there,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  whilst  she  remained  close 
to  Herbert,  shrouded  in  some  complicated  fashion  or  another — they 
themselves  only  knew  haw — ^by  bis  large  cloak,  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared exceedingly  comfortable.  And  before  the  moon  was  well  up,  the 
lights  of  London  conld  be  plainly  seen  reflected  in  the  sky,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  first  lamp  shone  out  on  the  roadside. 

They  left  the  level  turnpike-way  behind  them,  and  rattled  over  the 
stones  at  last.  But  there  was  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  commotion  ; 
no — they  seemed  to  clatter  forth  a  rude  welcome  to  the  travellers ;  and 
there  was  an  excitement  in  their  noise  and  rough  joltinz,  that  sent  the 
blood  still  quicker  through  its  channels.  Then  came  the  long  glitter- 
ing lines  of  gas  upon  the  bridges,  and  the  wider  thoroughbres  and 
poorer  shops  across  the  water ;  next,  rows  of  uniform  houses,  with  gar- 
dens in  front ;  and  here  and  there  trees  and  open  spaces,  until  the  car- 
riage at  last  stopped  at  the  tenement  of  Mrs.  Chichsand.  We  might 
more  properly  have  said,  of  her  husband  :  but  as  he  seldom  appeared, 
-  and  nobody  knew  him  when  be  did,  his  wife  was  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  estaolisbment,  both  in  her  public  and  domestic  position. 

They  were  evidently  expected.  There  waa  more  than  ordinary  light 
in  the  drawing<room ;  and  as  the  carriage  stopped,  the  blinds  were 
thrust  on  one  aide,  and  various  forms  were  seen  peeping  out.  And 
Mrs.  Chicksand  had  lighted  the  possa^-lamp,  which  was  an  illumtna- 
tion  only  indulged  in  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  chiefly  de- 
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beiog  accounted  for  to  the  lodgers.  And  that  lady  herself  came  to  the 
door)  giving  orders  to  Lisbeth  to  lie  in  ambush  on  the  kitchen-stun, 
half  way  down,  in  a  clean  cap  and  new  ribbons,  and  be  in  readiness  to 
iM'ing  up  any  extra  aasiatance,  or  body  of  able  tea-things,  that  might  be 
reouired. 

They  were  all  there.  Mr.  Scattergood  and  Freddy,  whoae  holidays 
bad  come  round ;  and  Amy — slily  inrited  by  Clara  to  stay  a  few  days, 
ynd  with  her  father's  permission  —  trembling,  blushing,  smiling,  and 
almost  crying  by  turns.  Mr.  Scattergood,  in  his  general  absent  man- 
ner, whicn  on  the  present  occasion  misbt  perhaps  be  considered  an  ad- 
vantage, received  Vincent  as  if  he  had  only  been  a  day  or  two  absent, 
certainly  not  even  now  perfectly  comprehending  what  was  going  on,  ia 
the  same  spirit  of  easy  apathjr  which  had  been  his  enemy  through  life, 
until  he  got  his  present  appointment  in  the  goremment  office,  where 
such  a  temperament  was  of  no  consequence.  And  Clara  and  Amy  bad, 
as  osual,  such  a  deal  to  say  to  one  another,  whilst  the  former  was 
taking  off  her  travelling  attire,  that  Mrs.  Scattergood  thought  they 
were  never  coming  down  again,  until  she  sent  Herbert  up  to  knock 
and  summons  them.  Even  then.  Amy  came  back  by  heraelf,  whilst 
Herbert  had  apparently  something  of  great  consequence  to  communi- 
cate to  Clara  outside  the  door ;  but  what  it  was  nobodv  ever  knew  ex- 
cept Lisbeth,  who  chanced  to  be  coming  upstairs  witn  the  ten-things 
just  at  the  moment.  And,  as  she  never  told,  nobody  was,  with  these 
exceptions,  ever  any  the  wiser.  It  could,  however,  have  been  nothing 
very  unpleasant,  for  the  whole  party  were  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and 
talking  until  such  a  late  hour,  that  when  Mr.  Bodle  returned  at  an  un- 
Jioly  hour  from  some  concert  at  wh'ich  he  had  been  condncting,  he 
found  an  hieroglyph ical  scroll  impaled  upon  his  candle,  which  clever 
people  miEht  have  deciphered  into  an  order  not  to  put  up  the  chain, 
nor  lock  the  door  and  hide  the  key  in  the  &nLght,  as  was  his  wont  to 
do.  Even  long  after  he  sought  his  iron  bedstead,  sounds  of  conversa- 
tion came  from  below,  and  sometimes  songs,  in  the  demi-andibility  of 
a  iloor  beneath,  which  at  last  mingled  with  his  sleeping  thoughts,  and 
produced  dreams  of  confused  construction,  in  which  the  lady  of  his  af- 
fections, who  lived  next  door,  figured,  bother  with  everybody  else, 
under  the  most  extravagant  circumstances  —  one  of  those  inextricable 
visions  which  are  alone  dependent  upon  lov^  or  Welsh  rarelnts,  for 
their  origin. 


CHAPTER  JLLIV. 

The  Ulcit  inteUIgwioa  of  avtryboij. — Cooduiioa. 

In  the  dramas  which  onr  friend  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fo«  was  in  the 
habit  of  producing,  there  were  certain  situations,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  scene,  wherein  tlie  andience  generally,  to  his  extreme  disgust, 
were  accustomed  to  rise  up  and  think  about  their  shawls,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  a  conveyance  in  the  rush,  heedless  of  what  waa  go- 
ing on  upon  the  stage.  For  they  saw  that  the  various  characters  were 
rapidly  approaching  universal  reconciliation ;  and  so  they  cared  little 
fiicther  to  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  albeit 
the  "  tag,"  as  Mr.  Fogg  technically  termed  it,  was  to  bim  a  most  im- 
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portant  point,  and  coat  him  naiully  more  labour  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  drama. 

Now  the  "  tag  "  is  usually  framed  id  this  manner  ;  it  is  explained 
for  fear  the  court«ouB  reader  should  not  precisely  understand  what  w« 
mean,  aa  well  as  to  furnish  young  beginners  with  a  guide,  being  an  ap- 
peal, if  cleverly  made,  which  not  only  winds  up  the  performance  with 
a  flourish,  but  even  assuages  the  serpent  of  oitupprobation  who  may 
have  commenced  winding  about  the  house.  When  all  parties  are  made 
happy,  and  the  old  man  has  fOTgiven  them,  the  popular  character 
should  step  forward,  in  a  touching^  appealing  manner,  to  the  lampa, 
and  say,  "  But  our  happiness  still  further  depends  upon  your  fbrgire- 
ness ;  let  me  therefore  solicit  that — "  Bic;  to  be  filled  np  as  drcum- 
st&ncea  require.  Or,  when  alluding  to  present  joy,  the  popular  cha- 
racter may  add,  "And  if  these  kind  fhends  will  but  look  kindly  on 
our  delinquencies,  we  may  be  tempted  (acoording  to  the  nature  of  the 
piece)  either  '  to  take  A  Trip  to  Anywhere,'  or  '  to  claw  off  The  Lee 
Shore  of  Life,'  or  'to  pass  through  the  Seren  Sinka  of  Profligacy,' 
— every  evening,  until  further  notice." 

We  Itnow  that  our  own  "  tag  "  is  fast  approaching ;  but  we  requeat, 
although  the  shadow  of  forthcoming  events  ma^  be  thrown  upon  the 
a  of  our  story,  that  you  will  not  yet  quit  our  pi^es,  but  bear 
I  a  little  longer.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  weary  you,  as  indeed 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  certain  performances  that  we  hare  seen. 
We  are  not  going  to  drag  twochairsdown  to  the  lights,  and  commence, 
"Thirteen  months  since," ~- in  allusion  to  the  time  that  has  passed 
since  our  dramalU  pertona  appeared  in  these  leaves,  rather  than  on 
these  boards.  We  ««ly  beg  you  will  keep  ns  company  yet  a  little 
tiime  before  we  part. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Vincent  his  family  changed  their 
abode,  and  were  domiciled  in  a  neat  small  honse,  still  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  of  their  old  quarters.  Mrs.  Chicksand,  after  their 
departure,  began  to  get  in  despair.  The  bill  remained  up  for  a  period 
hitherto  unheard  of;  Mr.  Bodle  alone  remained  constant  to  the  house- 
hold gods;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  lodgers,  the  fare  became  in 
every  sense  a  reduced  one.  But  one  fine  morning  Mrs.  Chicksand  was 
delighted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Snarry,  fresh  and  blocnn- 
ing,  from  Qravesend,  who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jollit,  marched  up  the 
small  garden,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Chicksand'e  heart  beat 
quick^ ;  she  indulged  a  hope  that  Mr.  Snarry  had  caught  an  occu- 
pant for  the  top  of  the  house.     But  it  was  better  still. 

"  And  so  the  first  floor  is  empty,"  observed  Mr.  Snarry  to  Mrs. 
Chicksand  when  the  greetings  had  passed  between  them.  "  I  thinlc  I 
may  want  it  before  long." 

"  Thsnk  yon,  sir,"  replied  the  hostess ;  "  what  I  aav  to  C.  is,  that 
I'd  sooner  have  fifty  gentlemen  than  one  lady,  even  if  they  were  all  on 
the  second  floor." 

Mr.  Jollit  directly  imagined  that  he  saw  the  half-hundred  of  lodgers 
h>cated  in  that  partition  of  the  honte ;  and  had  a  laugh  to  himself,  in 
cmiseqnence,  at  the  bare. idea  of  the  scene  of  confusion  it  would 
create. 

"  But."  said  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a  suspidun  of  a  blush  upon  his  cfaedi, 
"  I  fear  there  will  be  a  lady,  Mrs.  Chicksand :  a  great  event  in  my 
life  is  abmit  to  take  place." 
.  "  Indeed,  sir !"  said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  who  was  directly  sorry  she 
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had  ipoken,  uid  had  a  faint  idea  of  what  Mr.  Snarry  iras  nemms  in 
communi  catine- 

"  Melancholr  things,  ma'am,  of  onr  poor  friend,"  said  Mr.  Jollit  to 
Mn.  Chicksano,  with  aolemn  gravity :  "  be  ut  in  the  sun  one  day,  and 
it  flew  to  hia  head:  quite  Imt  his  reason  since  he  was  here  last; 
obliged  to  have  a  Iceeper.  Do  yon  find  strait- waistcoats  with  the 
sheets  and  table-cloths  r  " 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Mrs-  Chicksand,"  said  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a  look  of 
mild  rebuke.  "  The  fact  is,"  and  he  hesitated,  "  the  &ct  is,  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Jollit  suddenly  inflated  his  cheeks,  and  imitated  a 
person  in  the  agonies  of  suppressed  laughter,  until  Lisbetb  was  com- 
pelled to  dust  nothing  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  then  put  it  straight 
to  conceal  her  own  disposition  to  join  in  Mr.  Joe  Jollil's  merriment. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  tint-floor  kept  Mrs.  Chicksand  staid  and  orderly. 

"  And  so  the  Scattei^oods  are  gone  1"  observed  Mr.  Snarry,  when 
the  rerelatioD  had  been  made,  and  he  had  been  congratulated  thereon. 
"  Ah  t  I  thonght  once  I  should  not  have  another  lore  I "  and  he  sighed 
sentimentally  as  he  added,  "  this  house  brings  her  to  my  uiind." 

And  then  he  added  a  little  couplet  wherein  "  loujourt"  rhymed  with 
"  amour*:"  upon  which  Mr.  Jollit  begged  he  would  not  talk  Hebrew, 
because  he  did  not  understand  it. 

"  And  may  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  who  the  lady  is  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Chicksand. 

"  Yon  hare  seen  her  here,"  said  Mr.  Snarry ;  "  it  is  Mrs.  Hankins's 
sister." 

"  Oh  !  a  nice  young  lady ;"  returned  the  hostess,  smirking  at  this 
proof  of  Mr.  Snarry'a  confidence  ;  "  and  that  Lisbeth  always  thought, 
and  so  did  I;  and  told  Chicksand  that  Mr.  Jollit  was  sweet  there." 

"  Mr.  Jollit  ia  sweet  everywhere,"  returned  that  gentleman.  "No, 
no  I  Mrs.  Chickseybiddy ;  Mr.  Jollit  has  still  got  his  senses:  be  looks 
upon  marriage  as  a  popular  deception.  Now,  Snarry,  if  you  hare 
settled  ererjthing,  we  will  go,  or  we  shall  miss  the  boat-" 

A  private  conversation  of  five  minutes  with  the  landlady  settled 
ererythins;  and  then  the  friends  departed.  But  as  they  turned  from 
the  road,  Mr.  Jollit  indulged  in  another  quiet  joke,  by  calling  the  at- 
tention of  an  omnibus  cad  with  his  finger  to  an  imaginary  balhmn  in 
the  air:  and  then  laaghing  at  him  for  being  taken  in,  and  bowing  to  a 
salutation  less  friendly  than  forcible,  that  wiis  hurled  after  him,  they 
went  their  way  towards  the  embarking  point  of  the  steamer  that  was 
to  waft  Mr.  Snarry  back  to  lore  and  Rosherville. 

Mr.  Gregory  SL-atter^^ood  kept  to  his  word.  As  soon  as  the  family 
were  established  in  their  new  abode,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  one 
of  the  wings,  or  rather  the  pinions,  being  the  extreme  apartment ;  and 
having  furnished  it  inversely,  to  his  own  liking,  admitted  that  he  was 
perfectly  comiTortable — at  least,  as  much  so  as  his  perverted  notions  of 
gravity  would  permit.  And  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  Clara  that  he  was 
always  making  her  little  presents,  and  as  much  as  intimated  that  all 
be  had  in  the  world  would  be  left  to  her.  And  Herbert,  who  was 
there  every  davi  went  and  told  the  old  gentleman  all  the  news,  and 
condoled  with  him  upon  the  state  of  tbings  generally,  until  he  was  no 
less  pleased  with  him  than  with  his  niece. 

Taught  by  the  sharp  lessons  of  the  past,  that  carelessness  might  al- 
most degenerate  into  criminality,  Vincent  became  an  altered  character. 
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He  vnM  enabled  before  long,  throngb  tbe  intereat  of  thoK  who  would ' 
lure  helped  him  before,  but  they  mutruated  him,  to  gain  a  eituatioa ; 
which,  althougli  bumble  with  respect  to  romuneration  at  present,  pro- 
mised yet  better  thing*.  And  in  a  ghort  time  he  presented  himself  at 
Brabants,  where  he  waa  received  with  sreat  amity  by  Mr.  Grantham. 
It  had  been  a  hard  atmrale  between  tnat  gentleman's  pride  and  his 
better  feelings  to  allow  him  to  come  there ;  but  he  fbnad  that  Amy's 
affections  were  unchangeably  fixed  on  Vincent;  and,  loring  her  dearer 
than  his  life,  he  at  last  made  this  aacriUce  to  his  daughter's  happiness. 
And  thus  cheeringly  —  the  ties  becoming  each  day  firmer  that  bound 
the  Tariona  parties  tt^^ethei^-did  aome  montha  pass  quickly  away. 


It  is  again  winter.  The  frost  has  once  more  imprisoned  in  its  iron 
groep  the  marshes  on  which  we  first  became  acquainted  with  our  hero. 
Again  do  the  horses'  faoafa  ring  and  echo  over  the  frozen  roads ;  the 
■tars  twinkle  with  electric  brulisncy  in  the  heavens ;  and  red,  warm 
lights  gleam  from  the  cottages  upon  the  bare  and  sparkling  shruba. 

There  ia  a  huge  fire  on  tlie  hearth  of  the  old  hall  at  Brabants,  toying 
and  playing  lambeotly  around  the  dry  loga,  aa  its  reflection  dances  on 
the  ancient  wiudowa,  and  throws  fantastic  giant  shadows  upon  the  de- 
caying fretted  ceiling.  The  wind  ia  blowing  sharply  without;  the 
CBsementa  rattle,  the  vaoea  creak  on  the  gables,  ana  now  and  then  a 
loose  tile  may  be  heard  whirled  down  upon  the  ground.  But  all  is 
snug  within.  The  more  fiercely  the  wind  blows  the  more  brightly 
the  fire  roars  up  the  vast  chimney ;  any  one  who  cared  to  look  might 
■ee  its  red  aparka  outside,  flying  high  in  the  air. 

A  happy  party  ia  that  now  assembled  in  the  old  hall,  which  has  been 
restored  to  a  marvellous  pitch  of  comfort.  Away,  on  one  side  of  the 
fire-place,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scattergood,  and  the  doctor 
from  the  village — a  kind-hearted  man,  who  brought  almost  all  the  in- 
habitanta  of  that  little  world  into  it — ^faave  formed  a  rubber,  aheltered 
frum  intruding  draughts  by  a  huge  screen,  that  would  take  a  man  a 
long  winter's  night  to  study,  so  manifold  are  the  objects  of  interest  that 
adorn  it.  Closer  to  the  icon  "  di^  "  of  the  hearth  are  seated  Vincent 
and  Amy,  in  earnest  but  not  grave  conversation.  It  must  be  sup- 
poeed,  from  their  low  tones,  that  it  is  not  meant  for  anybody  else  to 
near,  and  is  therefore  interesting  only  to  themselvea; -indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so.  Herbert  and  Clara  are  opposite  to  them,  seemingly 
playing  at  chesa,  but  no  move  of  any  consequence  has  been  made  for 
the  last  half-hour,  aa  they  have  been  constantly  talking  to  each 
other  in  the  same  manner  aa  their  companiona.  Ajid  Freddy  is  there 
too,  rolling  about  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  with  a  large  mastiff,  cer- 
tainly as  big  as  he  ia,  between  whom  and  himself  there  appears  to  eziat 
that  intense  &mi)iarity  and  unity  of  disposition  which  children  alone 
■re  enabled  to  establish  with  animals. 

They  are  all  happy — very  happy.    The  hands  of  the  old  clock,  in  the 

Suaint  carved  frame  againat  the  gallery,  are  creeping  round  towards 
lie  last  hour  of  the  year :  and  when  it  atrikes,  their  various  pursuits 
are  suspended  for  mutual  greetings,  and  every  ^ood  wish  for  the  new 
year  that  love  and  affection  can  prompt.  Bnghter  fortunes  are  in 
■tore  for  sll ;  and  the  future  will  derive  more  heartfelt  pleasure,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  the  past. 

Fervent  and  sincere  are  those  hopes  for  joy  and  happiness.    Througli 
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Uie  medinm  of  our  ttorf,  whiwa  ciuracten  your  fsTOur  called  intft 
bong,  let  tlie  same  be  conreyed  to  you,  and  all  thou  for  whoae-welfiire 
your  own  wufaea  are  offered. 

Again  we  are  called  upon  to  say  farewell ;  but  for  a  brief  period 
only.  Letiu,  befwe  we  put,  collect  a  little  hasty  intellieence  of  the 
otber  peraonages  who  bare  from  time  to  time  appeared  before  oa. 

There  ii  a  &mily  residing  in  Fitiroy  Square,  whose  gorerneaa  hu 
been  changed  as  many  times  within  the  lest  six  months-  In  conse- 
quence, the  children  bare  learned  nothing,  and  mind  nobody ;  they 
are  ignorant  and  overbearing,  keeping  the  house  in  constant  commo- 
tion, and  annoying  erery  one  who  comes  to  pay  a  visit.  Mrs.  Constable 
sometimes  regrets  that  she  cannot  find  anotner  "young  person"  to 
teach  them  like  Clara  Scatteigood. 

A  merry  party  have  assembled  on  the  first  floor  at  Mrs.  Chicksand's, 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snarry,  whom  we  knew  as  "  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister," 
have  returned  from  their  wedding  tonr  to  Dover.  Mr.  Joe  JoUit  is 
there,  in  b^b  humoar.  Mr.  Bodle  plays  appropriate  airs  on  the 
piano  i  and  Mr.  Bam  is  deep  in  the  concoction  of  a  wondrons  bowl  of 
punch';  while  Mr.  RasseUs  Fipps  bos  brousht  bis  ilute,  and  has  been 
plaving  mild  obligates  to  popular  melodies  miring  the  evening.  Mn. 
Chickuud  is  in  great  goon  bomour,  for  there  is  prospect  of  many  dishes 
left  for  the  morrow ;  and  Lisbetb's  various  Christmaa-boxes  have  helped 
to  deck  her  in  a  style  beyond  the  memory  of  the  ddest  charwoman  wbo 
ever  came  to  assist  on  similar  occasions. 

Cbristmas  is  being  kept  everywhere,  and  jollily  too,  except  by  Mr. 
Bolt,  who  is  keeping  it  at  the  expense  of  government,  for  some  misde- 
mesnonr,  on  board  a  floating  tenement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wool- 
wich. AH  the  Herdiant  Tavlor  boys  are  happy  at  home,  for  a  good 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Rosset's  tiiriving  receipts  have  enabled  him  to  give 
bis  corpt  obfmpique  a  general  treat  on  a  night  of  non-perframanee. 

And  Mr.  Olenalvon  Fogg  has  returned  to  town,  ana  produced  a  suc- 
cessful psntomime  over  the  water.  His  "  Lee  Shore  "  has  been  played 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  money  has  fkllen  in  well  accordingly; 
.  whilst  he  has  been  applied  to  to  write  s  piece,  on  its  success,  for  one  of 
its  more  important  theatres.  He  looks  more  blooming,  and  less  seedy, 
than  heretotore ;  and  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  a  benefit,  "  at  the  insti- 

Etion  of  several  of  bis  friends,"  at  which,  be  sure,  there  will  be  one 
I,  if  not  more,  taken  by  certain  parties.  He  has  not  yet  nsed  Vin- 
cent up  as  a  character  in  any  of  his  dramas :  he  has  apparently  too 
much  respect  for  him ;  "  for,"  as  he  says,  "  a  great  many  whom  the 
world  looKa  npon  as  loose  lisb,  sometimes  owe  their  name  mate  to  cir- 
cnmatsnces  than  a  bad  disposition ;  and  have  often  the  best  sort  of 
stnff  in  their  hearts  to  work  upon,  after  all." 
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THB     FOIBONBB     OF     THE     SBVKNTEBNTH     CBNTUBY. 

A    BOKANOB    OV  OLD    PABIS. 

BY  ALBBRT  SMITH. 

[iriTB  AH   ILLDtTKATIOF   BT  J.  LBECB.J 

OBAPTBB    VII. 

hoain  GBOthier  falli  into  the  handa  of  Lachaun^. 

Whilst  the  good  goMipera  of  Paris,  on  the  morning  after  the  ar- 
rest of  Esili  at  the  Foot  Notre  Dame,  were  everywhere  diicussing 
the  events  of  the  precedins;  evening,  the  principal  actors  in  thti 
acene  were  quiet  enough.  On  board  the  bcMt-mill  everything  was 
tranquil.  The  mominff  sun  was  high  up,  sparkling  npon  the  river^ 
and  glistening  in  the  lofty  caaemeuts,  indenting  the  tall  sloping 
roofs  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  Seine.  The  quays  were  again  filled 
with  husy  crowds :  the  bus  and  bustle  of  the  foot  paasengers  and  the 
rumbling  of  ignoble  morning  vehiclea — for  the  aristocratic  quarters 
still  slumber^— once  more  fell  on  the  ear ;  and  the  mountebanks 
and  charlatans  of  the  Pont  Neuf  and  Carrefour  du  Chatelet  were 
arriving  with  their  stalls  and  apparatus  to  prepare  for  another  day's 
speculation  upon  the  credulity  of  their  cuatniners. 

Benoit  Mousel  was  the  first  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  mill  that 
was  stirring ;  and  he  blessed  himself  as  the  clock  of  the  Tonr  d'Hor- 
loge  read  him  a  lesson  upon  his  sluggishness.  But  he  bad  been  late 
in  bed.  The  Garde  Bourgeois  had  remained  some  little  time  nRer 
the  prisoner  had  been  taken;  and  even  when  they  went,  taking 
their  dead  comrades  with  tbetn,  the  excitement  and  alarm  of  the 
Languedocian  and  his  wife,  were  too  great  to  allow  them  to  think  of 
retiring  to  rest  Nor  could  Benoit  persuade  himself,  in  spite  of 
some  comforting  asaurances  trom  the  guard,  that  he  was  altogether 
exculpated  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Exili.  Iii 
the  stormy  night  that  followed,  even  until  morning,  there  was  not  a 
tile  or  fragment  blown  down  trom  the  tottering  houses  on  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  upon  the  roof  of  the  null,  which  did  not  tuuse  him  to 
start  and  tremble,  with  the  belief  that  a  fresh  party  of  the  watch 
were  coming  to  arrest  Mm.  Even  his  usual  narcotic,  the  clicking  of 
the  water-wheel  failed  to  lull  him,  although  aided  by  the  gentle 
away  of  the  boat  as  it  rocked  in  the  current ;  and  his  couch  of  empty 
sacks  never  before  appeared  so  uncomfortable. 

His  wife  had  shared  her  bed  with  her  voung  enest,  and  wai 
scarcely  leas  watchful  and  terrified  than  her  husband  ;  for  Batbilde 
hwl  not  been  very  long  in  Paris,  and  never  cared  to  leave  th^r  little 
floating  tenement  but  to  go  to  the  tnarket,  or  on  Sunday  when  she 
donned  her  best  costume  of  Languedoc,  and  accompanied  Benoit  to 
some  of  the  resorts  of  the  holiday-keepers  beyond  the  walls;  so  that 
the  wild  manners  of  the  time  and  city  were  comparatively  little 
known  to  her.  Louise  was  the  only  one  of  the  part^  who  slept 
throughout  the  nishL  Worn,  broken  down,  crashed  m  heart  and 
spirits,  she  had  almost  mechanically  allowed  Bathilde  to  officiate  as 
ber  serving- woman ;   and  a  faint  smile  which  passed  occasionalljr 
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over  her  sad  features,  yrma  the  only  token  by  which  the  good-tem- 
pered pausanHe  knew  that  her  assistance  was  appreciated. 

"  Pardieu  I"  said  Benoit,  as  they  Bssembled  to  their  morninf^  re- 
past ;  "  I  like  the  sun  a  little  better  than  the  night ;  how  the  clouds 
growled  at  the  angry  wind  1  And  how  the  wind  chafed  the  lighters 
against  the  piles  of  the  bridge  !  Did  you  ever  bear  such  a  devil's 
squeaking  as  they  made^     Ugh  !" 

Senoit  shuddered  at  the  mere  recollection  of  the  sounds  that  had 
rendered  the  night  so  fearful;  and  then  directly  afterwards  attacked 
thelargelogof  bread,  and  one  of  a  store  of  small  cheesea,  in  a  manner 
that  showed  his  mental  disquietude  had  not  in  any  way  affected  his 
appetite. 

"  Did  you  hear  die  rain,  Benoit  ?"  asked  Bathilde. 

"  One  must  have  had  sorry  ears  not  to  have  done  so,"  he  replied. 
"  I  onlv  dosed  once ;  and  then  I  dreamt  I  was  tied  to  a  stake  in  the 
Place  ae  Qr^ve  widi  a  painted  paper  cap  on  tny  head ;  and  the  exe- 
cutioner was  hghting  the  faggots,  when  down  came  the  rain  and 
washed  ns  all  away.     Just  then  the  storm  awoke  me." 

And  he  drowned  the  recalled  terror  in  a  horn  of  wine,  poured  out 
from  the  rude  earthen  jug  on  the  table. 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing,  petite,"  uud  Bathilde,  as  she  took  the 
hand  of  Louise  in  her  own,  and  pressed  it  kindly.  "  I  am  afraid 
yott  do  not  like  our  dty  food." 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  returned  Louise:  "  it  is  most  excel- 
lent. But  I  cannot  eat.  And  yet,"  she  added  sadly,  "  I  have  tasted 
nothing  for  two  days." 

"  It 's  a  bad  thing,  sweetheart,  not  to  eat,"  said  Benoit,  by  way  of 
commentary  on  his  own  proceedings.  "  When  I  was  courting  Ba- 
thilde, if  I  had  not  eaten  and  drank  a  great  deal  I  should  have  died. 
Love  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  appedte." 

"  We  have  no  honey  here,  nor  oil,  like  we  have  at  B^ziers,"  said 
Bathilde. 

"Ay  I  B&iersI"  condnued  Benoit,  with  a  fond  reminiscence. 
"  How  I  used  to  eat  the  mulberries  there !  You  know  the  mul- 
berries at  Briers,  Ma'amselle  Louise  ?  And  the  <dd  image  of  Pierre 
Pepesnc,  that  we  used  to  dress  up  once  a  year." 

"  And  I  made  ribbons  for  his  hat,"  said  Bathilde  ;  "  because  he 
kept  the  town  by  himself,  against  die  English,  in  die  Bue  Frafl- 
fotse." 

"  And  the  orchards  on  the  bank  of  the  Orb,  and  die  vineyards, 
and  the  farms  all  along  the  river,"  condnued  Benoit,  warming  up  m 
be  called  to  mind  the  principal  features  of  his  beaudful  Jjanguedoc. 

But  it  produced  no  corresponding  animadon  in  the  pale  face  of 
Louise.  On  the  contrary,  she  bent  down  her  head  ;  and  they  saw 
the  tears  fallii^,  although  she  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  ccmceal 
her  anguish  from  her  hospitable  entertainers. 

"I  ahall  nfever  see  Languedoc  again,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  at 
length. 

"  Oh  yea  Ton  will,  ma  belk  I"  said  Benmt  cheeringly ;  "  and  ao  we 
shall  M.  When  autumn  arrives,  and  Jacques  Mito  will  come  and 
mind  the  mill,  we  will  all  start  together.  I  can  get  a  mule  who  will 
go  the  whole  way,  with  easy  stages." 

"  And  we  have  been  prMnised  a  patacke'  obaerved  Bathilde. 

"Ay— .a  pataeke.     Mass<    did  you  ever  tr»T^  by  a  pataekef 
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They  send  you  up  to  tbe  iky  every  round  the  wheels  make.  'Tii 
a  fine  method  of  seeing  the  country." 

Bathilde  laughed  at  her  huiband'a  explanation  of  tbe  ancomforU 
able  conveyance.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  mention  of  Languedoc 
only  brought  back  tearful  recollections  to  Louise  Gautfaier.  She 
shuddered,  as  the  image  of  some  bitter  scene  was  called  up  by  the 
allusion,  and  remained  silent. 

The  day  wore  on-  Several  p^sons — neighbours  from  the  bridge, 
and  street  acquaintances  of  Benoit — came  in  the  course  of  the  mom- 
in^  to  gossip  about  the  events  of  which  the  boat-mill  had  been  the 
principal  scene  of  action.  Bathilde  went  to  market  on  the  quays, 
and  while  she  was  gone  Louise  busied  herself  in  aetting  to  rights 
the  humble  appointments  of  their  ark.  The  good-hearted  Langue- 
dodan  himself  appeared  very  little  at  ease  with  himself  respecting 
the  dijposal  of  his  time ;  and  he  was  constantly  speculating  upon  Uie 
chance  of  ever  recovering  a  small  sum  of  money  due  to  him  from 
Bxili  for  lodging  and  aervices.  He  had  discorded  his  motley  habit, 
which  hung  in  a  woe-begone  and  half  •ludicrous  faahton  against 
the  wall ;  and  was  now  attired  in  the  simple  costume  of  a  bantieue 

Twilight  wag  again  coming ;  and  the  little  party  were  once  more 
reassembled,  whilst  Bathilde  was  telling  all  sorU  of  wonderful  stories 
of  the  marvels  she  had  seen  on  the  quays  and  carrefours,  when  a 
fresh  visitor  arrived  at  the  boat-mill.  He  came  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  similar  to  the  one  Sainte-Croix  had  used  the  preceding  evening, 
and  without  announcing  himself,  entered  the  apartment  wi^  an  easy' 
half-impudent  air,  which  proved  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself.  Benoit  and  his  wife  received  him  with  great  respect 
being  somewhat  overcome  by  his  appearance;  for  fie  was  gaily 
dresMd,  and  assumed  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur.  Their  visitor  was 
in  the  little  room  lately  occupied  by  Gxili,  which  the  kind-hearted 
couple  had  begged  she  would  call  her  own  so  long  as  she  chose  to 
remain  with  them. 

"Solid I  good  people,"  said  the  stran^r  on  entering.     "Do  not 
■  let  me  incommode  you.     Is  this  tbe  mill  in  which  die  poisoner  Extli 
was  captured  last  evening  p" 

"Y-e-s,  monsieur,"  gasped  Benoit,  in  very  frightened  accents, 
whilst  he  added  inwardly,  "  It  is  all  up  with  me  I  f  shall  be  broken 
or  burnt  on  the  OrSve  after  all  I" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  in  his  mind.  The  visibw  was 
evidently  charged  with  a  commission  to  arrest  him  as  one  of  the 
Italian's  accomplices.  Even  Bathilde's  &esh,  rosy  cheeks  paled; 
chiefly,  however,  from  beholding  her  husband's  terror. 

"M^  husband  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  him,  beyotd 
watching  his.fires  and  selling  his  love  spells,"  said  Bathilde  eagerly, 
"He  had  not,  indeed,  monsieur.  Maitre  Picard,  the  cAnpe&rof  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  will  give  him  his  good  word," 

"  He  is  one  of  the  Oarde  Bourgeois  of  St.  Marcel,"  said  Benoit 
"And  kept  the  keys  of  the  Porte  Bordelle  before  King  Louli 
knocked  it  down,"  added  bis  wife  rapidly. 

"  And  his  wife  owns  half  the  mulberries  at  Briers,"  ejaculated 
Benoit.     "  I  worked  for  her  father,  monsieur :  he  would  come  up  to 
■peak  for  me;  bat  he  has  been  dead  ten  years." 
"  My  htmeit  couple,"  said  the  visitor ;  "  yon  appear  to  be  ^ving 
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toutuItm  b  ^eat  deal  of  unnecessary  discomfort.  I  h&ve  very  little 
bumneas  with  either  of  you." 

Benoit  drew  »  good  long  breath  of  relief,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  hutened  to  get  a  seat  for  the  stranger. 

"  Have  you  any  one  staying  in  the  mill  with  you,"  inquired  the 
new  comer. 

"M.  Exili  was  our  only  lodger,"  said  Benoit,  not  choosing  to 
■peak  of  the  girL 

"  But  there  is  a  young  woman  here,  I  think,"  continued  the  other. 
"The  same  that  was  present  at  the  capture,  last  evening." 

"  Slerciful  Virgin !  she  is  not  a  poisonei  I"  exclaimed  Benoit,  who 
began  to  misgive  everything  and  everybody. 

"  Reassure  yourself,"  replied  the  other ;  "  she  certainly  is  not,  if 
the  person  be  the  same.     Her  name  is — " 

"Louise  Oauthier?"  replied  Benoit,  as  the  stranger  hesitated. 

"That  is  right.  WUI  you  tell  her  some  one  wishes  to  see  ber 
upon  business  of  importance." 

Bathilde  ran  towards  the  chamber  to  summon  the  young  girL 
She  appeared  immediately  j  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  who  it  was  re- 
quired ner  attendance,  she  shrank  back,  with  an  expression  of  alarm 
and  dislike,  as  she  exclaimed, 

"  M.  Lachauss^  here  !" 

"  Yes,  Ma'amselle  Louise,"  returned  Sainte-Croix'a  confidant,  as 
he  rose  from  his  seat.  "  You  do  not  give  me  a  very  hearty  welcome. 
Come  here." 

He  advanced  towards  herj  but  Louise  uttered  a  slight  cry,  and 
retired  in  the  direction  of  her  chamber,  appealing  to  Benoit  far  pro- 
tection. The  miller  immediately  seised  a  partisan,  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  tumult  of  the  preceding  night,  end  put  himself 
before  the  door, 

"  Look  you,  monsieur,"  he  said ;  "  I  heard  your  name  IVom  her  lipa 
last  night,  under  no  very  pleasant  drcumstancea.  I  think  you  bold 
some  situation  at  the  Gobelins." 


"  Well  ?"  returned  Lachaussee  coolly,     "  Well,  my  good  flellow  i" 

"  Well  I"  continued  Benoit ;  "  it  is  not  well,  uid  I  am  not  a  good 
fellow,~«t  least,  I  would  rather  not  be,  according  to  your  opinion 
of  one.  Now  take  this  hint,  and  don't  be  too  pressing  in  your  at- 
tentions." 

"  Pshaw  I  you  are  a  fool  I" 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Benoit ;  "  or  rather  I  wo*.  Yesterday  it 
was  part  of  my  profession ;  to-day  I  am  a  bourgeois,  if  I  please  to 
call  myself  so.     But  fool  or  not,  yon  shall  not  annoy  that  poor  girl." 

"  ^^en  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  heroics,  perhaps  yon 
will  let  me  speak,"  said  Lachaussee. — "  Mademoiselle  Oaudii«',"  he 
oHitinued,  addressing  himself  to  Iiouise,  "you  had  a  hurried  inter- 
view here  last  evening  with  M.  de  Sainte-Croix.  I  am  the  bearer 
of  a  message  from  bim," 

"An apology,  I  hope,  for  his  brutality,"  again  interrupted  BentHt, 
gainine  fresh  courage  every  minute.  And  be  was  going  on  with  an 
invective,  when  an  appealing  look  from  Louise  restrained  him,  and 
he  ccratented  himself  by  performing  feats  of  revenge  in  imagination, 
flonri  jiing  his  balbert  about,  to  the  great  terror  of  Bathilde,  who 
had  never  seen  ber  husband  so  furious. 

"I  know  nothing  of  that  to  which  this  person  alludes,". continued 
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LadiauM^  to  Louise.  "M.  de  Sainte-Croix  denrea  to  Me  you, 
Msdemoiielle." 

"  To  lee  me !"  exclaimed  Louise  in  ■  tremor  of  ezcitnneiit,  not 
unmixed  with  joy.  "  Oh,  M.  Lach«uBB^ !  joa  are  not  trifling  with 
me?     Is  this  really  true  ?"^ 

"You  may  convince  yourself  within  a  quarter  of  aa  hour,"  replied 
the  other.  "I  have  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
Powbly  you  may  conceive  the  reason  of  my  misiionj  of  that  I 
know  natSing." 

"  Do  you  Uiink  that  I  ought  to  go,"  asked  Louise  timidly  of  her 
honest  host.  "  And  you  will  not  any  it  is  unkind,  leaving  you  at 
this  short  notice  ?  On !  if  you  knew  now  I  have  prayed  to  see  him 
but  once  more — to  speak  to  him  again,  if  it  were  out  to  exchange  a 
single  word,  and  then  bid  him  farewell  for  ever." 

"  Unkind,  sweetheart  f"  said  Benoit,  laying  his  rough  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  "  It  would  be  greater  unkindness  in  us  to  keep  you 
here.  Oo,  by  all  means ;  and  recollect  this  is  still  your  home,  if  you 
have  need  of  one.  I  will  not  even  say  good  bye.  Shall  I  go  with 
you?" 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  said  Lachanisee.  "There  are 
two  valets  with  the  coach,  who  will  see  Mademoiselle  safely  back 
again,  should  she  return.  And  here  is  something  M.  de  Sainte- 
Croix  desired  me  to  offer  to  you,  for  your  care  of  her." 

He  placed  a  purse  in  Benoit's  hand  as  he  spoke.  Tlie  Langue- 
dodan  looked  at  it  for  a  few  seconds,  peeping  into  its  contents  like 
a  bird ;  and  then  he  shook  his  head,  saying, 

"  A  fiftieth  part  of  this  sum  would  more  than  repay  us  for  what 
we  have  done.  No,  no — I  would  rather  you  had  given  me  a  few 
sous — though  I  did  not  want  anything.  Keep  it  for  us,  Mademoi~ 
selle  Louise,  until  you  come  back." 

This  was  Benoif  s  rough  method  of  making  over  the  money  to  his 
late  guest.  Louise  took  it,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  annoy  him  by 
returning  it. 

And  then — hoping,  doubting,  trembling — she  embraced  BatbOde, 
and  accompanied  Lachanisee  to  the  water  platform  of  the  milL 
Benoit  lighted  her  into  the  boat,  and  then  remained  waving  his  torch 
in  adieu,  until  they  touched  the  landing  place  of  the  Quai  du  Cha- 
telet.  And  then,  with  a  hasty  adieu  to  his  wife,  he  jumped  into  his 
own  light  craft,  and  followed  the  direction  the  others  had  taken. 


OHAFTXB  TTII. 

The  eatacMnbi  of  the  BI^ttb,  and  thdr  oconpants. 

Thbrb  was  much  depravity  and  reckless  disregard  of  every  mond 
and  social  ordinance  to  be  found  moving  upon  the  surfiice  of  the 
city  of  Paris  at  this  epoch ;  but  there  was  still  more  beneath  it. 
The  vast  carrt^et  that  have  undermined  the  city  In  bo  many  direc- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  general  name  of 
"the  catacombs,"  still  existed;  but  they  were  not  Uien,  as  now,  ap- 
propriated to  the  storing  of  remnants  of'^mortalitv  collected  from  the 
overchareed  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  and  other  places  of  inter- 
ment.     They  had,  however,  living  occupants— many,  perchance. 
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whose  bones  exhained  «nd  tranaported  in  future  timea  from  these 
burial-grounds,  now  aasiet  in  forming  the  ghastly  decorations  of  these 
suhtemmeati  chamel-housea. 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  wm 
the  custom  to  dig  the  white  freestone,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  edifices  of  ancient  Paris  were  built,  from  carrieru  on  either  side 
of  the  Bievre,  and  beneath  the  FaubouTff  St.  Marcel,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood much  of  our  scene  has  passed.  These  undertakings  were 
continued  for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  method  or  direction, 
unrestrained  by  any  authority,  and  entirely  according  to  the  will  of 
the  eicavators ;  until  they  had  not  only  hollowed  out  the  ground, 
for  an  incredible  distance  under  the  faubourga,  but  had  even  nnder- 
mined  the  southern  parts  of  the  city,  placing  in  great  jeopardy  the 
streets  and  buildings  over  them,  as  indeed  they  are  said  to  be  at  pre- 
sent. The  empty  caverns,  most  of  which  opened  to  the  air  and 
light  by  unguard«l  pits  and  archways,  at  which  accidents  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  soon  found  inhabitants  ;  and  whenever  the  working 
of  one  of  these  carriiret  ceased,  either  from  the  fear  of  proceeding  fur- 
ther, or  the  stoppage  of  the  outlet  by  a  tumbling  in  of  the  freestone, 
it  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  gracelesa  wanderers 
and  outcasts  who  formed  the  refuse  of  every  grade  and  circle  of 
society  in  the  dissolute  dty, 

A  carriage  waa  waiting,  as  Lachaussee  had  stated,  at  the  side  of 
the  Seine;  and  when  be  had  entered  with  his  unsuspecting  com- 
panion, it  moved  on  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  direction  Sainte-Croix  had  taken  the  preceding  evening.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  spoken  by  either  party,  until  the  vriiicle  stopped  be- 
neath the  sign  of  the  "  Lanierne,"  the  low  tavern  in  the  Rue  Mouffe- 
tard.  The  light  revealed  its  blackened  beams,  and  the  rough,  crumb- 
ling pillars  that  aunported  the  upper  door, 

"  This  ia  the  end  of  out  journey,  mademoiaelle,"  said  Lachaussee ; 
"  we  must  descend  now." 

"But  this  ia  not  the  residence  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,"  observed 
Louise,  as  she  cast  a  misgiving  glance  at  the  worn  and  ancient  tene- 

"  We  shall  meet  him  by  appointment,"  replied  the  other,  as  he 
got  down  ;  "  and  he  is  certain  not  to  be  much  after  his  time.  If  he 
has  not  arrived,  do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  have  received  his  orders  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  you." 

The  manner  of  Lachaussee  towards  Louise  was  so  completely 
changed  since  they  last  met,  hia  usual  insolence  bad  turned  to  so  re- 
spectful a  bearing,  that  her  suspicions  were  for  a  time  lulled.  "He 
ia  evidently  trying,"  she  thought,  "  to  efface  my  recollection  of  his 
importunities." 

They  were  admitted  by  the  host,  and  Lachaussee  inquired  if 
Oauilin  had  arrived.  The  man  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
moreover  stated  that  he  had  g<me  to  his  laboratory,  leaving  word 
that,  if  any  one  inouired  for  him,  especially  two  who  answered  to 
the  description  of  the  present  visitors,  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
him. 

He  threw  back  a  heavy  door  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  he 
spoke,  and  placed  himself  at  the  entrance  with  a  light.  It  opened 
^parentJy  on  the  brink  of  a  dark  well ;  at  alf  events,  there  was  no 
passage  leading  from  it.     In  her  anitety  to  meet  Sainte-Croix  once 
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more,  Louiie  had  atepped  forward  before  her  condtictbr ;  but  aa  ifae 
■aw  tjie  deep  abjae  taat  yearned  immediately  at  her  feet,  she  atarted 
with  a  cry  en*  affright. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  mademoiselle,"  «aid  Lachauag^  ;  "  Mon- 
sieur  is  a  subtle  chemist,  and  pnranes  bis  studies  below.  Let  me  go 
first." 

Lachaustee  took  the  light  from  the  host,  and  grasping  the  hand  of 
Louise,  almost  dragged  her  towards  the  door-way,  for  abe  hung  back 
from  terror.  The  light  revealed  a  few  rude  wooden  steps,  down 
which  they  passed ;  and  then  she  found  herself,  with  ber  guide,  in  a 
narrow  excavation,  scarcely  targe  enough  to  contain  them  both,  and 
hewn  in  the  solid  limestone. 

A  atraightened  passage  led,  from  this  hollow,  npon'a  rapid  de- 
scent. The  walls  were  roughly  faahioned,  as  well  as  the  roof,  trom 
which  large  blocks  depended,  which  threatened  every  instant  to 
tumble  down  and  crush  those  below.  At  the  sides  the  stone  Was 
dirty  and  smoothed,  as  if  from  the  frequent  contact  of  passers  by ; 
bat  above,  it  was  white,  and  scintillated  in  places  fVom  the  reflection 
of  the  light  which  Lachaussee  carried.  They  went  rapidly  on,  still 
going  down,  down,  until  the  arched-way  became  damp,  and  in 
some  places  small  streams  of  water  trickled  through  the  walls,  or 
mixed  with  the  lime  and  depended  in  stalactites  from  the  projecting 
pieces.  Then  other  caverns  branched  ont  from  the  track  tbey  were 
following,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity.  Sheila  and  marine 
fossils,  so  bright  that  they  almost  appeared  metallic,  were  everywhere 
visible ;  and  occasionally  the  petrified  traces  of  monsters  of  a  former 
world  started  out  from  the  rude  boundaries  of  the  passage.  The  air 
became  chill  and  dampi  the  breath  of  the  intruders  steamed  in  the 
flaring  light  of  the  torch ;  and  their  footsteps  tell  without  an  echo, 
clogged  by  the  deadened  and  imprisoned  atmosphere.  Louise  spoke 
not  a  word ;  but  even  clung  to  Lachaussee  in  the  fright  of  their 
dreary  journey. 

Before  long  the  way  became  more  lofty  and  spacious.  Other 
tracks  evidenUy  branched  into  it  from  various  points ;  and  the  paths 
were  more  beaten,  but  still  always  descending.  Louise  fancied  she 
heard  sounds  too ;  now  and  then  the  echo  of  a  laugh,  as  at  a  distance, 
or  the  roar  of  hasty  altercation.  She  addressed  several  questions  to 
Lachauss^,  as  to  how  much  further  they  had  to  travel ;  but  received 
no  reply,  beyond  a  common-place  evasion.  Then  the  sounds  were 
louder  and  nearer ;  and  at  last  the  saperintendent  of  the  Gobelins 
pushed  aside  a  curtain  of  coarse  sackcloth  that  hung  before  a  door- 
way, as  if  to  deaden  the  noise  within  ;  and  led  Louise  into  an  apart- 
ment about  thirty  feet  square,  roughly  cut  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  archway,  but  in  a  soft  chalky  stone — that  kind  which,  burnt  and 
pulverised,  is  known  so  well  in  the  arts. 

There  were  many  people,  of  both  sexes,  in  this  vault,  and  a  glance 
anfliced  to  shew  that  they  were  collected  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 
those  who  lived  from  day  to  day  they  cored  not  how  —  in  Paris. 
When  «DV  one  of  their  usual  haunts  —  "  the  Cour  des  Miracles,"  be- 
fore alluded  to, —  became  too  prominent  in  its  iniquities  for  the  po- 
lice to  Bufier  it  to  remain  unvisited,  they  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
"  carrieret "  at  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  beyond  the  barriers, 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Guet  Royal.  The  Garde  Bourgeois 
they  set  entirely  at  defiance.     Having  once  taken  possession  of  their 
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Mibtemmeui  domain,  appTMicIi  wu  at  kU  timet  danffovus,  except  to 
the  initiated.  The  fruiu  of  all  the  robberies  committed  in  tibe  fau~ 
boargs  were  stored  in  the  gypEum  vaults  of  St  Marcel :  and  these 
oavemi  also  served  to  secrete  those  hapless  people  who  had  been 
carried  off  bj  force,  and  were  either  sent  from  there  to  America,  to 
be  sold,  as  they  affirmed,  having  been  kept  "en  charte  privie:"  or 
else  they  were  dJnwsed  of  to  the  officers  who  were  on  the  look-out 
for  recruits.  Lachanss^'s  employments,  whilst  in  the  service  of 
Sainte-Croix  were  of  this  nature,  and  will  in  some  measure  account 
fi>r  his  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  carriiret. 

There  was  a  rough  table  in  this  room,  formed  by  planks  laid  upoo 
blocks  of  gypsum.  Seats  of  the  same  fashion  were  placed  about, 
and  settles  were  in  some  places  cut  from  the  limestone  itself.  Lamps 
were  hung  irom  the  roof,  burning  dimly  in  the  imprisoned  air,  and 
smoking  Uie  blackened  pointed  mcrustation  that  depaided  around 
them  in  fanciful  variety. 

We  have  said  that  several  persons,  both  male  and  female,  were 
grouped  about  the  room.  Some  were  drinking :  others  quarrelling 
over  and  dividiDg  their  spoils:  and  many  were  sleeping  off  the  fumes 
of  intoxication.  But  there  was  one  man  striding  about  the  room,  to 
whom  they  all  appeared  to  pay  some  deference,  -~-  such  respect,  at 
least,  as  could  be  enacted  from  the  party.  He  was  of  enmmons 
statare,  and  clad  in  the  rudest  manner,  in  garments  apparently 
chosen  from  half-a-doaen  different  wardrobes.  His  hair  hung  matted 
and  dishevelled  about  his  head,  and  bis  arms  were  bare,  of  immense 
power,  and  scarred  in  all  directions.  One  eye  was  perfectly  closed, 
the  result  of  some  violent  attack  ;  and  the  other  glared  unnaturally, 
from  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  eyelid.  As  Xiacbaussee 
lifted  up  the  curtain  he  turned  sharplv  round,  but,  recognising  him, 
dropped  immediately  into  his  uauu  lounging  position.  This  man 
was  Bras  d'Acier ;  the  most  celebrated  bngand  of  the  city. 

"M,  LachauBs^,"  be  said,  "  enter.  I  thought  Colbert  had  dared 
some  of  his  bloodhounds  to  follow  ua.     Whom  have  you  there  f" 

"  A  friend  of  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,"  replied  the  intendant,  with 
much  significance. 

"  He  wishes  her  taken  the  greatest  care  of." 

"She  is  welcome,"  replied  Bras  d'Ader.  "His  wishes  sball  be 
obeyed." 

Louise  uttered  a  scream  as  Brss  d'Acier  advanced  towards  her, 
and  would  have  fled ;  but  Lachauss^  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  he 
palled  her  into  the  vault  The  women  at  the  same  time  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  collected  around,  and  in  an  instant  had  dispossessed 
her  of  a  few  ornaments  of  humble  jewellery  which  she  carried  in 
her  hair. 

"  M.  Lacbaussee,"  cried  the  terrified  girl,  "you  have  cruelly  de- 
ceived mel     Where  is  M.  de  Sainte-Croix?" 

A  loud  laugh  broke  from  those  about  her,  as  Bras  d'Ader  U>A 
her  from  the  intendsnt,  and  pulled  her  under  the  lamp. 

"  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  will  be  here  directly  j  especially  if  he  knows 
such  a  pretty  face  expects  him.  Li  the  mean  time  yon  can  beatow 
your  favours  as  you  please.   .Give  me  a  kiss." 

He  attempted  to  draw  her  still  closer  towards  hhn ;  but  Louise, 
shudderine  from  his  advances,  freed  herself  from  his  hold,  and 
crouched  down  at  his  feet. 
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"  Ii  there  no  one  to  protect  me  i'  ihe  cried.  "  M.  LacbauMae, 
yon  shall  pay  dearly  for  thia  treachery.  Help  I  help  1  Oaudin  !  ar9 
you  near  me,  or  have  I  been  to  cruelly  deceived  ?" 

"  Pshaw  f"  returned  the  ruffian,  at  whoee  feet  she  was  crouchinff, 
as  he  liberated  her  wriita.  "  I  never  give  myself  much  trouble  in 
tbeae  matters ;  too  many  women  are  too  eager  to  court  me.  There 
—get  up:  you  will  know  better  after  you  have  lived  with  us  a  little 
time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  terrified  girl.  "  You  do  not  in- 
tend to  keep  me  here? 

"  I  am  sorry,  if  >t  displeases  you,  to  say  we  cannot  let  you  go," 
answered  Lachaussee,  entirely  altering  his  tone. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  i  Tor  the  love  of  heaven,  tell 
me  for  what  you  have  brought  me  hkher." 

"To  take  cue  of  you — that  is  all,"  said  Lschausa^.  "Paris  is 
a  dangerous  place  tot  youth  and  beauty  like  yours;  besides,  yon 
will  find  compwiions  to  cheer  your  solitude," 

lionise  looked  round,  and  shuddered  at  the  nnpromiring  coun- 
tenances about  her.  Some  were  laughing,  others  gaxiiw  in  stupid 
curiosity ;  but  none  seemed  to  sympathise  with  bw.  Sie  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  to  shut  them  from  faer  sight.  One  of  die 
women,  an  amazoaian  creature,  who  was  near  her,  pulled  them 
away,  as  she  said : 

"We  have  an  altar,  if  you  wish  to  pray  :  you  will  find  notlihtg 
mnitted  in  our  cour  Muterrain.  Only  do  not  hide  yoor  face,  for 
yon  will  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  right  yonr  future  husbuid 
should  see  something  of  you." 

Louise  was  too  fnghtmed  to  reply.  She  looked  wildly  about  her, 
and  drew  back  trembling  to  Lacbanis^ ;  loathing  him,  yet  he  tn>- 
peared  the  most  human  of  this  fearful  company.  The  woman  who 
luul  addressed  her  pointed  to  the  altar  she  had  qMken  of.  It  was 
indeed  there,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  cut  out  from  the  gypsum,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  rough  ornaments  of  the  same  matnud. 

"  Why  not  marry  her  at  once,"  continued  the  woman ;  "  Jerome 
Bubier  has  no  wife.     A  la  twee  f  d  la  noce  I" 

"A  la  tnce .'"  chorussed  all  the  others. 

"Look  here,  ma'amielle,"  cried  the  amazon,  leading  a  man  for- 
ward. "  Is  he  not  a  pr<^r  brid^room  ?  Will  you  have  him  ?  We 
have  the  cruehe  ready  to  be  broken," 

The  man  advanced,  and  was  about  to  offer  some  rude  salutation, 
when  Louise  darted  from  the  side  of  Lachauss^,  and,  faarryins  along 
the  vault,  threw  herself  upon  the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  cuaping 
the  crucifix  that  surmounted  it  with  her  bands.  No  one  had  time 
to  arrest  her  progress ;  the  movement  had  been  too  sudden, 

"  ^«7e /"  she  cried.  "Asanctoary!  If  yon  have  any  respect  for 
this  holy  sign,  and  it  is  not  Mt  up  here  in  mockery,  I  daim  it.  I 
throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  the  cross  I" 

Superstition,  rather  than  religion,  had  a  powerful  hold  upon  these 
lawless  people.  Even  Bras  d'Acier  was  silent,  and  the  remainder 
appeared  indecisive  how  to  act. 

But  the  duration  of  this  silence  soon  came  to  an  end.  Whilst  the 
ruffians  and  their  associates  were  yet  doubting  what  coarse  they 
should  pursue,  they  were  startled  by  a  dull,  heavy  knocking,  re- 
peated at  slow  intervals,  and  sounding  in  the  immediate  vicimty  of 
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the  croH,  to  which  Louiae  was  clinging.  It  was  &vt  obwrved  by 
Bras  D'Acier,  and  he  called  the  attention  of  Lachauss^  to  it,  as  a 
■mall  piece  of  lirneatone,  unaettled  by  the  concussion,  fell  upon  the 
rough  floor  of  the  vault.  Louiae,  too,  heard  the  noise;  and,  seeing 
that  It  appeared  to  alarm  her  persecutors,  redoubled  her  cries. 

"  Silence,  woman  I"  cried  Bras  d'Acier,  although  in  a  subdued 
voice,  as  the  deadened  blows  still  kept  on.  "  Silence,  I  tell  you;  if 
you  think  your  life  worth  keeping." 

"  Knock  her  on  the  head,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians. 

"  Drag  her  from  the  crosa,"  exclaimed  the  woman  who  had  before 
spoken.     "  I  will  do  it  myself,  if  you  are  all  so  terror-stricken." 

"  Hold  I"  shouted  a  tliird,  as  he  raised  his  band  in  an  attitude  of 
denunciation.  It  was  the  Iwoken  down  abb£,  whom  Lachaussee  had 
before  met  with  the  students.  "  Such  violation  must  not  be.  The 
crumbling  walls  would  fall  and  crush  you  all  beneath  their  ruins  did 
you  invacfe  the  sanctity  of  that  altar.  Back — and  respect  this  holy 
emblem !" 

Degraded  as  Camus  was,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  and 
altitude  that  awed  the  group  about  him.  Th^  had  advanced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  woman,  but  now  once  more  fell  back. 

The  noise  still  continued,  but  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  now 
the  sound  of  a  voice  could  be  heard  shouting,  but  in  the  distance. 

"  It  is  a  fresh  scheme  of  Colbert's  bounds,"  said  Bras  d'Acier. 
"They  know  every  vault  and  underground  alley  in  Peris  as  wetl  as 
the  rats.  To  the  Carriere  Montrouge  with  ye  all !  I  will  dispose 
of  this  squeaking  eirl  myself,  though  heaven  and  hell  forbid  it." 

His  companions  inunediately  took  the  hint.  They  hastily  collected 
their  things  together ;  hiding  some  of  them  in  niches  and  comers  of 
the  quarry,  and  then  fled  through  the  different  archways  in  the  direc- 
tion indio^ed  by  Bras  d'Acier  ;  whilst  the  robber  himself  remained 
in  the  carriere,  together  with  Lachaussee. 


CBAPTBB  iz. 
ThereTengeorStiate-Ccaix.    The 

Wx  left  the  Marchioness  of  BrinviUiers  at  the  moment  when  her 
husband,  in  company  with  the  Guet  Royal,  entered  the  court-yard, 
where  she  was  lying  in  real  or  well-feigned  insensibility,  Sainte- 
Croix  by  her  side,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  Camille  Theria, 
a  silent  observer  of  the  group,  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  door-way. 

At  the  sudden  exclamation  of  the  Marquis,  Sainte-Croix  had 
started  from  bis  stooping  position,  and  tor  a  moment  all  was  silence 
and  expectation,  Oaudin  was  a  bold  and  ready-witted  man ;  but 
the  rage,  jealousy,  and  hate  that  worked  within  him,  almost  over- 
mastered even  hiis  well-practised  invention.  For  an  instant  he 
thought  of  declaring  his  guilty  passion  for  Marie,  although  at  the 
risk  of  involving  himself  in  her  ruin ;  for  he  knew  the  hasty  and 
vindictive  temper  of  Brinvilliers.  But  this  passed  away,  and  with 
one  great  effort  he  turned  calmly  to  Theria. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  you  will  believe  the  assurance  of  this 
lady's  husband,  that  *he  is  not  what  you  took  her  for." 
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The  quick  glance  of  intelligence  that  pused  between  tbem  ihowed 
how  well  Theria  understood  the  game  Sainte-Crolx  waa  playing. 
Advancing  to  the  Marquis,  with  a  reipectful  bow,  he  tendered,  in 
aet  phrase,  his  humble  apology  for  having,  in  mistake,  insulted 
"  Madame  la  Marquise."  He  had  an  npointment  on  the  spot,  he 
declared;  and  the  cloak  which  the  Morchionefs  wore,  together  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  prevented  his  discovering  that  she 
was  not  the  person  he  had  expected,  until  her  cries  had  brought  in 
Sainte-Croix,  who  was  passing,  aa  he  said  himself,  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  des  Bemardmes,  hard  by  the  Place  Maubert. 

Whether  fully  satisfied  with  this  explanation  or  not,  the  Marquis 
of  Brinvilliers  waa  too  much  a  omrcur  det  rue*  himself  to  scan  too 
closely  the  equivocal  position  in  which  he  had  found  his  wife.  She 
accounted  very  naturally  for  her  presence  by  her  connection  with 
Glazer,  the  apothecu|v,  who  furnished  the  medicines  for  her  patients 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  The  guard  retired  on  finding  that  no  more  dis- 
turbance was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  Panurge,  having  summoned 
a  vokvre  de  place  Antoine  took  a  fViendly  leave  of  Sainte- Croix, 
thanking  him  for  his  interposition,  handed  in  the  Marchioness,  and 
they  drove  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame. 

''  Adieu,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Crajx,  or  au  revoir,  if  yon  will,"  said 
Theria,  when  they  were  left  once  more  alone  together.  "  The  poor 
Marquis  wears  his  horns  with  a  grace  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
court  of  our  Grand  Monarque,  It  would  be  a  pity  to  rob  him  of  so 
becoming  an  ornament." 

tiaudin  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  make.  Nor  indeed  did 
Tberia  permit  any,  aa  he  continued ; 

"  For  myself  I  renounce  all  pretensions,  and  leave  the  field  to  you. 
The  poor  student  is  no  rival  for  the  gallant  captain  of  the  B^iment 
de  Tracy." 

And  with  a  smile  that  had  in  it  more  of  mockery  than  mirth,  he 
rapidly  remounted  the  stairs,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Sainte-Croix  offered  none.  It  was  only  by  the  clenched  teeth  and 
quiveriqg  play  of  his  brow  that  his  thoughts  could  have  been  read, 
as  he  strode  with  a  hasty  step  along  the  Rue  St.  Victor  to  his  own 
lodgings.  His  was  one  of  tnose  natures  that  take  their  tone  fVom 
the  accidental  circumstances  around  them.  He  might  have  been  a 
military  hero,  an  enthusiastic  priest,  a  successful  politician.  The 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  the  colour  of  the  times,  had  made  him 
an  adventurer,  a  gambler,  a  criminal.  His  love  for  Marie  de  Brin- 
villiers had  been  passionate  and  intense ;  as  it  can  be  only  in  natures 
like  bis  own.  Now  that  the  current  of  it  had  been  forced  back  upon 
his  heart,  it  seemed  changed  to  a  deep,  deadly,  withering  hate, 

'■  I  will  be  her  bane — her  curse  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  after  flinging  his  hat  and  cloalc  aside.  "  I  will 
be  her  bad  angel.  She  shall  be  mine — yes,  body  and  soul — in  life 
and  after  it !  And  I  will  triumph  over  that  beaotted  fool,  her  bus- 
band.     Come,  my  power — my  talisman  I" 

With  a  short,  dry  laugh,  he  stopped  before  a  massive  bureau 
which  stood,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  mirror,  between  the  windows 
of  the  room.  And,  taking  up  a  amall  iron-clomped  box,  he  opened 
it,  and  brought  from  it  a  small  packet  carefully  sealed,  and  a  vial  of 
clear  colourless  fluid. 

"  Come,"  he  continued.    "  The  foola  who  envy  me — the  bastard- 
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C&ptun — my  fortune,  bave  udd  I  had  diicovered  the  phUoMniber'i 
stone.     I  have  it — it  is  here:  the  source,  not  of  life,  but  death!" 

He  held  the  packet  in  his  hand  a  moment ;  and  then  returning  it 
to  its  phice  in  the  casket,  resumed  hi*  hasty  walk,  and  broken  ex- 
clamations of  passion,  strangely  mixed  with  triumph. 

An  hour  had  passed  away,  when.  La  Prairie,  one  of  his  serrants, 
entering  the  room,  announced  Franf  oise  Rousset,  femme  de  chambre 
to  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers.  The  girl  entered  with  a  look  of 
terror  that  contrasted  strangely  with  her  livelv  and  ffood-humoured 
face;  and  handing  a  note  to  Sainte-Croix  with  much  the  same  air 
which  a  child  would  put  on  in  presenting  a  cake  to  an  elephant, 
timidly  waited  his  answer. 

"  Tell  Madame  la  Marquise,  that  I  will  attend  to  her,"  said  Sainte- 
Croix,  as  he  hastily  ran  over  the  contents  of  the  note. 

The  girl  curtsied,  and  left  the  room  with  more  precipitation  than 
grace.  For  Sainte-Groix  was  said  to  deal  in  sb'snge  and  forbidden 
arta ;  and  the  same  tastes  which  among  the  rich  bad  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  successful  alchemist,  had  established  for  him  also, 
amongst  the  vulgar,  a  character  for  intimacy  with  Satan  and  his 
imps,  which  his  dark  and  lowering  manner,  at  ^e  moment  Fran^ oise 
entered,  was  well  calculated  to  sustain. 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  slowly  re-reading  the  letter,  and  dwelling  on 
parts  of  it  with  a  bitter  emphasis,  "you  are  determined  not  to 
outlive  the  night,  and  would  have  some  of  the  subtle  poison  of 
which  you  have  heard  me  speak.  Xo,  fair  lady :  we  must  not  part 
■o  soon.     Xow  begins  mg  triumph  1" 

And  with  these  irttrds  he  resumed  his  hat  and  mantle;  and  leav- 
ing orders  that  Lachaussee,  should  he  return,  was  to  await  him  in 
the  bouse,  he  entered  a  fiacre,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel  d'Aubray,  the 
residence  of  the  Marchioness,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St,  Paul,  not  far 
irom  the  Bastille. 

His  road  lay  across  the  Pont  de  la  Toumelle,  which  connected 
the  He  Sl  Louis  with  the  Quartier  des  Bemardins.  The  fiacre  was 
lumbering  along  this  route,  when  Oaudin  was  startled  from  his 
moody  reflections  by  its  sudden  stoppage.  XfOoking  out  to  ascer- 
tain its  cause,  he  saw  that  they  were  in  the  Rue  des  Deux  Fonts,  and 
his  horses  entangled  with  those  belonging  to  another  carriage,  es- 
corted by  two  armed  laauaia,  whose  altercation  with  the  driver  of 
the  fiacre  was  not  so  loud  but  that,  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
which  the;^  guarded,  Sainte-Croix  could  hear  a  mingled  sound  of 
oaths,   shrieks,  and  remonstrances,  in   a  woman's  voice.      Gaudin 


would  have  heeded  this  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stoppage, 
which,  excited  as  he  was,  chafed  him  beyond  his  usual  coolness. 
Springing  out  of  the  fiacre,  he  found  himself,  almost  before  he  knew 
it,  crossing  swords  with  the  two  laquais,  one  of  whom  he  slightly 
wounded;  the  other,  hoUy  pressed,  sheltered  himself  by  running 
behind  the  carriage,  calling  loudly  for  help. 

One  of  the  carriage  windows  was  now  suddenly  broken  from 
within,  and  he  could  see  that  its  occupants  were  struggling;  the 
one  for  escape,  the  other  to  prevent  it ;  whilst  the  shouts  of  "au 
tecourt  I"  grew  louder  and  louder.  Sainte-Croix  abandoned  his 
pursuit  of  the  servant,  and  was  proceeding  to  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  when  it  was  suddenly  forced  from  within,  and  a  woman. 
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yoang,  beautiiul,  and  richly  drened,  half  fell,  half  tprang  into  hit 
arm  a. 

"  Marrotte  Dnpre !" 

"  Gaudin  de  Saint«-Croix !" 

The  exclamations  were  uttered  at  the  same  inotant, 

"  SttTe  me,  as  you  are  a  gentleman  1"  cried  the  girl ;  at  the  mo- 
■lent,  she  wm  Mised  by  a  person  masked,  who  leapt  after  her 
into  the  street. 

"  A  mot .'  monsieur/'  cried  Sainte-Croix.  still  holding  the  girl, 
and  presenting  Ma  dravn  swcH-d  to  her  companion. 

The  male  occupant  of  the  carriage  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
pulling  off  his  mask,  discovered  die  features  of  the  Marquess  de 
Brinvillien ! 

"  Ventre  St.  Blea,  my  fKend  I  we  are  fiited  to  odd  rencontres," 
cried  Brinvilliers.  "  You  have  begun  the  night  by  protecting  my 
wife;  yoa  finish  it  bv  robbing  me  of  a  mistress." 

"  No,  no !"  cried  tne  girl,  an  actress  at  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  du 
Temple.  "  I  am  no  mistress  of  his :  it  is  against  my  will  that  I  am 
here:  he  carried  me  off  from  my  mother's.  Save  me.  Monsieur  de 
Sainte-Croix  I" 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  returned  Gaudin,  sheathing  his  sword. 
"  I  cannot  interfere  in  an  affair  of  gallantry.  Au  reomr,  Harquie, 
and  success  attend  your  wooing." 

So  saying  he  resigned  the  poor  girl,  who  continued  to  shriek,  and 
implore  his  aid,  in  neart-rending  entreaties,  to  the  Marquis.  Kiss* 
ing  his  hand,  he  remounted  the  fiacre,  which  was  by  this  time  dia* 
engaged.  And  each  proceeded  on  hia  way ;  the  husband  to  his 
.  amour,  the  gallant  to  his  wife ! 

The  Hot3  d'Aubtay,  in  which  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers 
resided  with  her  father,  Monsieur  Dreux  d'Aubray,  Lieutenant- 
civil  of  the  city  of  Paris,  was  a  masaive  building,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  the  Rue  Neuve  SL  Paul,  lately  erected  by  Lemerder.  The 
fiacre  rolled  under  its  arched  gateway,  incrusted  with  the  cnpids 
and  wreaths  which  characterised  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the 
period,  and  stopped  in  the  court-yard.  Except  on  the  entraol, 
where  a  ligfat  shone  from  the  window  of  the  Marchioness's  boudoir, 
the  heavy  square  was  dark  and  silent  Fran^ oise  was  on  the  watcii, 
and  admitting  Sainte-Croix  by  an  eicalier  dSrob4  led  him,  with 
a  light  step,  to  a  door  concealed  bj  tapestry,  where,  knocking  with 
three  low  raps,  she  left  him.  The  aoor  opened  and  Sainte-Croix, 
for  the  second  time  that  night,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Brinvilliers, 

It  was  a  low  but  spacioas  room.  Heavy  curtains  of  rich  dark 
damask  almost  hid  the  two  windows.  The  floor  waa  covered  with 
a  sof^  Persian  carpet — a  luxury  then  unusual  in  Paris;  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  that  wreathed  in  thin  blue  smoke  fh>m  a 
silver  ctutoUiU  on  the  carved  marble  mantelshelf,  over  which  hung  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Marchioness,  painted  with  all  the  elaborate 
finish  of  Mignard's  pencil,  but  scarcely  ao  lovely  as  the  original  on 
whom  Sainte-Croix  was  gaaing  with  a  passitm  quite  unaffected  by 
the  contempt  he  felt  for  her.  On  a  table  near  the  fire  were  piled 
rare  fVuits  ;  and  the  reflection  of  the  ruddy  flame  leapt  and  sparkled 
in  the  silver  wine-flagons  and  tall-stemmed  Venetian  glasses. 

On  a  settee  beside  the  table  sat  Marie,  in  studied  disarray.    She 
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might  have  been  made  up  after  one  of  Ouido's  Magdalens,  so  beautiful 
were  her  ruunded  ahoulder»~-BO  dishevelled  her  light  hair— so  little  of 
real  grief  in  her  swimming  eye,  and  to  much  of  voluptuous  aban- 
donment in  the  attitude  of  resignation  she  wore  when  Sainte-Craix 
entered  the  room. 

He  comprehended  all  the  artifice  in  a  moment ;  but  there  are  states 
of  feeling  in  which  trickery,  so  far  from  inspiring  disgurt,  is  most 
acceptable.  All  truth  and  sincerity  was  at  an  end  between  them ; 
and  the  only  tie  that  yet  held  them  together — that  of  passion — has 
a  craving  for  such  dexterity  as  tbe  Afarchloness  had  exhibited  in 
the  Tnite  en  tcine  of  herself  and  boudoir.  Without  an  effort  to  resist 
its  influence,  and  with  a  voluntary  yielding  up,  for  the  moment,  of 
his  scorn  and  bitterness,  Sainte-Craix  passed  on  to  the  couch,  and 
sinking  at  his  mistress's  feet,  felt  her  bands  entwine  his  neck,  and 
her  long  hair  mingling  with  his  own,  as  her  rosy  mouth,  pressed  to 
his  forehead,  half-sighed,  half- whispered,  "  Forgive ! " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  A  more  perfect  adept  in  all  the  arts  of 
gallantry  than  Sainte-Croix  never  encountered  a  more  passionate  and 
more  calculating  woman  than  Marie  de  Brinvilliers. 

"  Gaudin  ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "  Ydu 
love  me — still?" 

"  Ever— ever  ! "  murmured  Sainte-Croix.  And  so  fsr  as  passion 
is  love,  he  spoke  tralr  at  that  moment 

"  I  cannot  live  without  thee,  Gaudin,"  continued  Marie.  "  An- 
tmne  knows  of  our  love.  I  saw  it  in  fais  face  to-night  as  we  re- 
turned from  the  Place  Maubert  He  will  kill  thee,  Gaudin;  and, 
my  father  — "     Marie  shuddered  with  well-feigned  terror. 

"  Has  your  husband  seen  M.  d'Aubray  to-night  ?"  inquired 
Sainte-Croix. 

"  They  were  closeted  together  after  our  return,"  replied  the 
Marchioness. 

Quick  as  thought,  Sainte-Croix  raised  his  head  to  the  face  of  the 
Marchioness  ;  and,  half-muttering  to  himself,  said — 

"  You  have  not  played  me  false  again  }"  A  shower  t^  kisses  waa 
the  only  answer.     Another  pause  ensued,  broken  by  Sainte-Croix. 

"  Marie!"  he  said,  "they  must  die,  or  our  happiness  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Who  F  "  asked  the  Marchioness  eagerly. 

"  Your  husband  and  your  father." 

With  a  hasty  shriek,  Marie  flung  her  lover  from  her,  and  retreated 
as  far  as  the  couch  would  allow  her,  repeating,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
"  Die  !   my  husband,  and  my  father  I " 

"  Ay,"  said  Gaudin,  uttering  each  word  slowly  and  calmly,  as  if 
he  would  have  had  it  sink  into  the  heart  and  memory  of  her  he  was 
addressing.  "  Ay— die  1  if  we  are  to  give  the  rein  to  our  attach- 
ment. I  cannot  brook  the  slow  and  secret  arts  of  an  intrigue  with 
thee,  Marie:  my  love  must  have  full  scope  and  open  daylight.  I 
repeat,  your  husband  and  father  must  be  removed.  Do  yuu  under- 
stand me  1" 

The  Marchioness  returned  no  answer.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
over  her  eyes,  and  the  hot  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers,  strained 
convulsively  as  if  to  shut  out  sight — sound — ul  sense  i^atever. 

"  I  have  the  means,"  continued  Gaudin :  "  safe,  secure  means, 
that  defy  detectitxi.    You  know  the  medicines  that  I  have  given  you 
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front  time  to  dme  for  your  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  How  did 
they  work  ? " 

"Alas!  alasl"  screamed,  the  MarchioneM,  "I  see  it  all:  the^ 
were  poiions  I  Oh,  Oaudin  1 — lost — lost !  "  And  she  buried  her 
ikce  in  the  cushions,  writhing  like  a  serpent. 

Not  an  emotion  was  traceable  in  the  face  of  Sainte-Croix,  as,  with 
■  steady  hand,  he  took  a  small  packet  from  his  cloak,  and  slowly 
breaking  the  seals,  shook  a  portion  of  its  contents  into  one  of  the 
sUsses  near  him — a  tall  goblet  with  a  piece  of  antique  money  blown 
m  its  hollow  stem — whidi  he  filled  with  wine.  He  then  nused  the 
Marchioness  from  her  crouching  position,  and,  lUling  the  glass  to  his 
lips,  said  to  her ; 

"Marie:  in  your  letter  to  me  this  night,  you  asked  for  means 
of  death.  You  ore  not  of  that  clay  from  which  a  self-mur- 
deress is  mode.    Let  our  love  end.    I  will  set  you  an  example." 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  drink,  but  deliberately  enough  for 
the  Marchioness  to  seize  hia  hand  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gob- 
let to  his  mouth. 

"Xol  no!''  she  ejaculated,  "I  will  be  your  tool,  your  slave,  even 
until  death!"  Sainte-Croiz  placed  the  goblet  on  the  table  and 
clasped  Marie  in  his  arms,  when  suddenly  a  different  door  from  that 
by  which  he  had  entered  opened,  and  a  tall,  stately  old  man  stood 
looking  on  the  scene  before  nim.  Absorbed  in  eaca  other  they  had 
not  heard  the  door  open,  and  it  was  not  until  his  deep  voice  uttered 
the  name  of  Marie,  that  the  Marchioness  and  Sainte-Croix  perceived 
the  intruder.     It  was  Monsieur  D'Aubray. 

"  My  father  !"  shrieked  the  agonized  woman,  her  eyes  staring  and 
her  lips  apart.     Sainte-Croix  spoke  not  a  word,  but  rose  and  bowed. 

The  old  man  returned  the  salutation,  as  cereraoniously  as  if  the 
scene  were  passing  at  the  king's  levee  at  Versailles. 

"  To  your  chamber,"  he  said  at  length,  addressing  himself  to 
Marie.  Then,  turning  to  Oaudin,  he  continued,  "Monsieur  de 
Sainte-Croix,  I  will  provide  you  with  a  lodging  where  you  will  run 
no  risk  of  compromising  the  honour  of  a  noble  family." 

He  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  folded  paper.  Sainte- 
Croix  recc^niied  the  regal  seal,  and  bowing,  exolaimed : 

"  A  leitre  de  cachet,  I  presume.    For  Viacennes  ?" 

"Better,  Monsieur  ie  Capitaine,"  repUed  D'Aubray;  "for  the 
BastiUe." 

"I  am  too  good  a  soldier  to  demnr  to  any  order  of  his  Majesty, 
however  disagreeable,"  said  Sainte-Croiz.  "  Aa  for  my  appearance 
here,  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  it." 

"Paltambkul  you  do  well,  sir," said  the  old  man,  his  voice  quiver- 
iog  with  anger,  "and  I  would  recommend  your  example  to  Madame 
Ifl  Marquise,  there,  my  daughter,  and — your  paramour." 

"Monsieur,  de  gracel"  returned  Gaudin  deprecating! y.  "  Yonr 
son-in-law  will  find  me  ready  on  my  return  from  confinement  to  make 
him  every  amende  he  can  ask  aa  a  gentleman.  But  be  not  unkind  to 
yonr  daughter :  it  is  I  alone  who  am  to  blame  in  this  matter." 

A  gratefol  lo(A  from  Marie  rewarded  Sainte-Croix  for  his  apparent 
magnanimity;  and  even  D'Aubray,  much  as  he  was  moved,  seemed 
•truck  with  it;  for,  in  a  tone  of  less  bitterness  than  before,  he  request- 
ed Sainte-Craix  to  attend  him  into  the  courtyard,  where  the  archers 
were  in  waiting. 
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"  wmingly,"  answered  Oattdin.  "Bat,  monsieur,  before  I  go,  let 
me  exciiwige  a  pledge  with  you  ;  do  not  refuse  me  this  one  iiaToiir :" 
«nd,  filling  another  glass,  be  offered  to  D'Anbrsy  the  one  be  had  befbre 
poured  out. 

"  To  my  speedy  refbrmation,"  uid  he,  as  he  raised  big  glass. 

lyAabray  was  on  the  point  of  drinking,  when,  with  a  shriek,  the 
Marchioness  dashed  the  goblet  from  his  hand,  and  it  fell  shivered  on 
the  flow. 

"  What  meaiu  this  ?"  said  her  father  passionately.  "  Are  you  mad, 
nwdame?" 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Sainte-CroiT'  "Apparently,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise has  no  desire  to  see  me  a  better  or  a  sober  man.  Ah  these 
women !"  he  added,  in  a  half-aside  tone  to  the  Marqnis,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  AUoiu,  intmaKUT\"  then,  ss  if  suddenly  reeollectiiig 
something,  he  continned,  "The  staircase  is  guarded,  I  presume.  Yon 
■re  too  experienced  a  magistrate  to  n^lect  erery  precaution." 

Monsieur  D'Aubray  bowed. 

"  Then,  will  you  give  me  a  moment  alone  with  your  dau^ta^  ?  " 
uked  Sainte-Croix.     "  On  my  honour,  I  will  not  abuse  it." 

D'Aubray  paused ;  but  after  a  minute's  thought,  replied, 

"  Yoa  have  behaved  better  than  I  expected.  Monsieur  de  Sainte* 
Cnnx.  I  giant  your  request.''  And  so  saying,  he  quitted  the  apart- 
meat 

As  he  left  the  boudoir,  the  Marchioness  gaxed  wildly  and  enquir- 
in^y  at  Gaudin,  who,  only  whispering  in  her  ear, — "  Pool !  yon  have 
thrown  away  a  chance  to-nig^t  that  may  never  occur  again," — threw 
open  the  window  of  the  entraol,  end,  mer  a  careful  look,  continued, 
in  a  low  tone,—"  As  I  expected,  the  court  is  empty." 

Then  with  a  sign  that  checked  the  Marchioness,  who  was  ajipa- 
reDtly  on  the  point  of  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck,  he  quickly 
stepped  from  the  window,  sikI,  aided  by  the  trellise-work  and  orna- 
ments of  the  intercolumnar  architecture  of  the  Hotel,  descended  easily 
and  safely  to  the  ground.  A  glance  at  the  parte  coch^re,  which  was 
open,  showed  him  a  fiscre  in  waiting,  with  two  exanpU,  who  guarded 
the  porch  with  their  halberts.  Wrapping  bis  cloak  round  his  left  arm, 
and  drawing  bis  sword,  with  a  spring  he  was  under  the  shade  of  the 
archway  almost  before  the  sentinels'  attention  was  awakened.  Then, 
receiving  on  bis  cloaked  arm  the  iU-.directed  blow  of  the  one,  he  ran 
the  other  through  the  body,  and,  springing  over  him,  was  in  the  street 
before  the  alarm  was  given. 

He  sped  along,  and  was  turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Paul,  when  some  one  suddenly  sprang  from  a  dotsway  upon  him,  and 
then,  being  borne  down  by  his  impetuous  rush,  still  clung  round  his 
body,  and  effectually  hampered  his  progress.  With  curses,  he  strove  to 
free  his  sword-arm,  and  would  soon  have  rid  himself  of  his  assailant, 
had  not  the  archers,  who  were  in  chase,  at  that  moment  arrived  to  take 
their  prisoner  from  the  clutches  of  his  captor,  who  was  neither  more  nor 
less  tnan  Benoit,  our  friend  the  mountebank  of  the  Carrefbur  dn  Cha- 
telet,  who,  at  the  termination  of  an  adventure  to  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed, had  tracked  Saint»-Croix  to  the  Hotel  d'Aubray,  and  remained 
crouched  in  a  doorway  of  the  Rue  St.  Paul  until  the  arrival  of  the  archers. 

Sullenly  Sainte-Croix  resigned  his  sword  to  the  officer  in  command, 
who  attended  him  to  the  fiacre ;  and  then,  mounting  beside  him,  they 
set  off  at  a  foot  pace  to  the  Bastille.    During  the  shtnt  journey  Saintc 
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Cnriz  wu  dlent;  and,  ns  the  Saen  rolled  over  the  draivbridge  of  the 
frowniil^  fortress,  which  he  had  tntTereed  under  euch  different  cir- 
ciunatanccB  but  the  ereniiig  before,  and  tloag  iti  barbican  lined  with 
low  cabarets,  wherein  soldiers  were  gaming  and  drinking,  to  the  Inner 
gate,  it  wonld  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  waa  the  official  and 
which  the  prisoner.  On  their  arrival  at  the  lodge  of  the  Under- 
Qoveruor,  a  parley  was  held,  which  ended  in  that  ftinctiottftry  ex- 
pressing his  regret  to  Slonaieur  de  Sainte-Croix  that  he  could  not 
accemtnodflte  bim  with  a  separate  apartment. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yuurself,  Monsiear,"  replied  Sainte-Croix,  with  s 
forced  laugh.  "  Provided  mr  fellow-lodger  is  silent  and  cleanly,  I 
bad  rotherliaTe  his  company  than  that  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  hare  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  long  enough  together  to  become  escellent  friends." 

"  If  you  do  not  object,  then, '  answered  the  courtly  deputy,  "to 
another  inmate,  I  hare  a  chamber  that  will  suit  you  exactly.  Galon- 
chet,  conduct  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croiz  to  Number  Eleven  in  the 
Tour  du  Nord.     I  wish  you  a  good  night,  sir." 

With  mutual  inclinations,  they  separated,  and  Sainte-Croix  followed 
the  gaoler  along  the  gloomy  passages.  His  guide  at  length  paused  at 
a  door  numbered  eleven,  and,  unlocking  it,  threw  it  open  witn  a  polite 
"  Par  icif  Monsieur." 

Oandin  entered.  The  room  was  not  a  cachol.  It  had  a  boarded 
door  and  a  tolerably  large  window,  though  heavily  barred.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  appearance,  of  those  terrible  underground  dungeons, 
which,  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  formed  the  only  places  of  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastille.  It  contained  some  rude  furniturej  and  two 
truckle  beds,  one  of  which  was  occupied. 

The  gaoler  set  the  light  on  the  table ;  and,  as  he  turned  to  clepart, 
the  unwonted  glare  roused  the  original  tenant  of  the  room.  Starting 
up  on  his  pallet,  he  disclosed  to  Sainte-Croix  the  livid  face  of  the 
prisoner  of  the  preceding  evening, — the  physician  of  the  Csrrefbur  du 
Chfitelet. 

It  was  Exili ! 
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BY  B.  B.  PBAKB. 

WINNBR8  BY  THB   TURP. 

Breda  was  treasonably  delivered  to  the  Doke  of  Parma,  but  it  was 
retaken  by  strstaffem  in  March,  1690,  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau ; 
a  vessel  was  loaded  apparently  with  turf,  of  which  fuel  the  besi^ed 
were  in  want ;  under  tne  covermg  of  the  turf  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
concealed. 

Admisaion  to., the  town  having  been   thos  gained,  the  soldiers 

eft  thenr  place  'of  concealment  ^rinr  '•■-  -=-*•'■    '  *'— 

guard,  and  opened  the  gates  to  Prince  a 

lUHLBT  IN  PARIS. 

An  English  company  was  performing  in  Parij,  at  the  period  that 
Miss  Smithson  created  a  sensation  in  that  capital  as  a  tragic  actreu. 
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One  night,  Shakape&r's  Hamlet  waa  pUyed  (s  vei7  different  affair 
fiom  ita  translation  by  Mooh.  Ducia)<  But  the  Eagliah  tragldy  was 
not  calculHted  to  please  a  Parisian  audience,  who,  enduring  the  solilo- 
quies, and  a  vaat  deal  that  they  could  not  understand,  for  a  time  sat 
patiently,  but  the  criais  came ;  they  reprobated,  and  very  properly,  the 
childiah  ^rcuW^re/^  of  the  Grave~aigger'a  numberleaa  waistcoats;  and, 
as  every  waistcoat  was  pulled  off,  they  shouted,  they  execrated,  they 
vociferated,  "  Un  autre  giUl — Un  autre  gilet." 

Soon  after  this  came  the  lost  scene — the  Queen  dies ;  then  Laertes 
dies,  "  Un  autre  giiet,"  shouted  the  audience ;  the  King  dies,  "  Un 
autre  gilel,"  roared  the  audience ;  Hamlet  dies,  his  last  words  are, 
"  The  rest  is  silence  I"  "  Un  autre  gilel,"  screamed  the  audience. 

Under  the  circumstancea,  we  ore  not  surprised  at  the  Farisians- 


POBTUOUBBB  WA^Tf.   (1777-) 

Major  Dalrymple,  in  his  Travels  through  Portugal,  relates  that, 
being  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  one  day  at  the  hotel  where  he 
lodged,  an  officer  of  marines  quartered  at  Ocyrua,  dressed  in  his  uni- 
form, and  wearing  a  sword,  came  into  the  house,  and  asking  for  the 
very  gentleman  with  whom  the  Major  waa  discouraing,  pulled  a  pair 
of  stockinga  out  of  hts  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  hiiti.  Major  Dal- 
rymple  was  informed  that  the  poor  gentleman  waa  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  whose  wife  was  a  tvasherwoman ;  and  that  often,  while  she  was 
employed  in  her  vocation,  she  sent  him  on  her  errands.  "  What  must 
a  man  do  with  a  family,"  added  the  officer,  "  when  be  has  only  forty 
shillings  a  month  ?" 

LORD   HOWE. 

Geo^  the  Second  was  neverprofuse  of  compliment  to  anyhodv,  but 
be  told  Lord  Howe  "That  his  life  had  been  one  continued  senes  of 
services  to  his  country." 

On  the  "glorious  first  of  June,"  17^4,  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  enemy  ;  and,  besides  ten  French  ships  being  dismasted,  three 
only  of  the  squadron  were  enabled  to  rejoin  the  French  admiral. 
Howe  had  the  glory  of  towing  into  Portsmouth  six  sbipa  of  the  line. 
The  following  verse  appeared  on  the  occasion,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  English,  by  a  celebrated  French  author: — 


"  Hen  eaiily  miitBCa  othen,  tkej  toy. 
If  tbey  uv  but  iDitructed  at  first  in  the  w 
But  the  truth  of  thia  rule  we  by  a 
Not  care  we  to  fight,  when  the  English  shew  UowB  1" 


way; 


..  (1773.) 

(Eiilracl  from  a  nemipaper'). — Monday  morning  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  eleven  smugglers,  well  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
armed,  passed  over  London  Bridge,  and  crossed  the  city  unmolested ; 
each  had  four  bags  of  tea,  uauolJy  containing  twenty-eight  pounds  ; 
and  yesterday  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  nine  men  on  horseback, 
armed,  and  laden  as  above,  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  pursued  the 
same  tiadt  as  the  former  party. 
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A  GOOD  TRANSLATION. 

When  the  engravinfc  fint  appeared  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ce- 
lebrated picture  of  "Gabrick  bbtwkbn  thc  Cumio  and  Traoic 
MusBB,"  It  wa«  immediutely  pirated,  and  re-eiigraved  in  Paris,  uuder 
the  title  of  "L'Hommb  bntrb  lb  Vicb  bt  la  Vertu." 

BFILOaUB. 

In  modem  times  on  epil<%ue  was  considered  of  the  greatest  service 
'  tnpeakiog  the  favour  of  an  audience  on  the  first  representation  of 


a  play.  Great  ingenaity  has  been  occasionally  shewn  in  the  concoction 
of  an  epilogue,  and  mucn  wit  and  playful  humour  displayed.  Oarrick, 
the  Culmans,  John  Taylor,  Miles,  Peter  Andrews,  and  others,  have 
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shone  in  this  species  of  composition ;  but  for  brevity,  and  (want  of) 
;,  the  epilc^ue  to  "  Pandora  or  the  Converts,"  a  comedy  by  Sir 
'illiant  Killegrew,  vice  chamberlain  to  her  Majesty,  1666,  exceed* 
them  all: 

"  Ladias,  our  aulbor  bai  lo  gr«Bt  reipeet 
To  your  fur  mx,  ha  feun  ■oms  grtme  defect 
In  nil  belt  ehancten,  may  prove  vt  (hurt 
Of  your  perfectiom,  liB  needa  p«don  for 't. 
If  ffiich  Md  fBl«,  do  now  otUnd  hii  play, 
Jd  '■  do>k,  ihui  muffled,  he  vill  uieak  airay  ; 
But  if  you  lik't,  he  will  on  tiptoe  go. 
That  ill  the  irorld  may  the  proud  author  know." 

To  the  edition  iu  which  this  play  is  printed,  the  following  lines  are 
prefixed. 

0/  PanJara't  tuf  ieiag  approBtd  upon  Ihe  Stagt  <a  a   Trngidf, 
"  Sir,  you  ihould  r»[her  teach  our  ue  the  w«y 
Of  judging  mil,  than  thui  hare  chang'd  your  {day ; 
Vou  had  oblig'd  ui  by  imptoying  wit. 
Not  to  refonne  Pahdoka,  but  the  Pit  : 
FoTBi  the  NiOHTiHOALE,  without  the  throng 
Of  other  birdi,  mloue  attend*  her  son^, 
While  the  loud  Dav,  hii  throat  displaying,  drawe* 
The  whole  aaaemhly  of  hit  fellow  Datb  ; 
So  mutt  the  writer,  whoae  production!  thould 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould  ; 
While  nobler  fancie*  make  a  flight  too  high. 
For  commoa  view,  and  leuen  ai  they  fly." 

EDMaMD  Walmb. 


Egan,  the  lawyer,  was  a  man  of  great  thews  and  sinews.  On  going 
into  a  twtli,  he  exuUinf  It  strnck  bis  breast,  which  was  furnished  like 
that  of  Esau,  and  excbimed,  "Curran,  did  yon  ever  see  so  fine  r 
chest?"     "  Trunk,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Ctirran. 

PORflBRY. 

One  Howel  Gwen  was  convicted  of  fo^ng  a  deed,  by  putting  a  dead 
man's  bond  unto  it,  and  condemned  in  100^  fine,  and  to  stand  on  the 
pillory  two  hours  before  the  hall  mte.  He  cut  off  a  dead  man's  hand, 
and  put  B  pen  and  seal  into  it,  and  so  Ngned,  sealed,  and  delivered  the 
deed,  with  the  dead  hand,  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  deed  sealed  and 
delivered.— '^'iV'  Rep-  363,  363. 
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SSS  ANECDOTICAL   GATHERINGS. 

WB  HATB  NO  BVOU  FOV  VOW-A'DAYBI 

June  1778.  The  Dachess  of  Chatres  lately  beat  the  Duke,  her  hos- 
band,  in  a  foot  race  of  five  hundred  yarda,  on  their  own  terrace,  fur 
two  hundred  guineea,     P-  P. 

N.B. — The  Ducheca  was  allowed  to  tie  her  coats  above  the  knees  of 
her  drawers !  

PASaiNe   RE  MASK. 

On  Wednesdar.  May  10,  1823,  a  gentleman  walking  down  Bernard 
Street,  Russell  Square,  diBcovered  a  very  bad  lire  .  .  .  tn  Mr.  Manden's 
kitchen  I 

The  admirable  actor  was  not  famed  for  hospitality. 

VOLTAIBB. 

A  young  nobleman,  of  an  elevated  turn  of  mind,  and  a  frequent  visi- 
tor of  the  great  Voltaire,  having  received,  or  at  leaat  imagined  he  bad 
received  an  affront,  sent  a  challenge  in  support  of  hia  honour,  and  told 
Mons.  Voltaire  that  he  was  next  morning  to  fight  a  duel.      "With 

whom  ?"  said  the  philosopher  hastily.     "  With  the  Marquis  de ," 

replied  the  hero.  The  Marquis  was  at  the  sober  period  uf  forty-seven ; 
his  antagonist  in  the  impetuous  season  of  twenty~three.  "  And  will 
you  really  fight  the  Marouis  ?'"  '*  Really,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Then 
I  commend  your  spirit,'  added  the  poet ;  and  immediately  wrote  to  ' 
the  Marquis;  informing  him,  that  "  the  poor  boy  was  heartily  sorry  for 
bis  rashness,  and  begged  that  he  (Voltaire)  would  intercede  for  his 
pardon." 

But  this  was  not  all:  there  was  still  to  be  a  rencontre,  though  not 
ivith  the  Marquis.  The  youth  went  to  the  appointed  place  of  combat, 
and  there  saw  an  atUagonut,  with  a  weapon  far  keener  than  pointed 
steel.  The  adversary  was  a  mule,  the  tamest  the  philosopher  had ; 
and  the  weapon  was  the  following  label,  fixed  to  one  of  the  animal's 
ears: 

"O,  Frire!  Je  vous  defie  de  me  montrer  Bu6un  droit  divin  ni 
bumain,  qui  permete  de  tuer  pour  I'honneur." 

The  youth,  in  a  towering  paasion,  sought  the  mu1e.-drjver ;  but  the 
latter  had  taken  care  to  be  oS;  and  the  former  had  too  much  humanity 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  poor  inoffensive  mule.  In  short,  his  rase 
gradually  abated ;  Reason  assumed  her  empire ;  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  inscription,  broke  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  retired. 

ANOTHER  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 

Andrew  Franklin  (for  many  years  connected  with  the  Morning  Ad' 
verliter)  produced  a  farce  at  toe  Haymarket  Theatre,  called  "  The 
Hypochondriac."  In  one  scene  of  the  piece,  some  soldiers  are  quap> 
tered  upon  the  landlord  of  an  inn,  whoae  house  ia  fiill.  On  being 
asked  where  they  were  to  be  placed,  Fawcet,  who  acted  the  landlord, 
had  to  reply  "  Oh,  take  the  soldiers  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  there 
they  miU  be  ture  to  have  to  stand  fire." 

His  late  Roval  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  heard  from 
Botne  rehearsal- dangler,  the  above  sentence,  which  he  immediately 
pronounced  to  be  "  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  army."  Pnerile  as 
It  may  appear,  a  patty,  on  the  first  night  of  the  farce,  asHembled  bo 
condemn  it;  and  it  was  only  permitted  to  be  repeated,  by  an  assur- 
ance that  the  manager  (G.  Colman)  would  cut  out  the  objectionable 
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BALLYRAGGET. 

BY    THB     IBIBH     WBISKE  r<D  B  I  N  K  B  S. 

*  SoHB  bardi  there  are  who  ling  of  Rhode'i  Col<Meu«, 

Which  King  Bonawu*  built  before  he  died  ; 
Tliey  ne'er  uw  Bellyngget — their'a  the  loM  ii— 

The  finen  pfaMe  you  'i  meet  with  in  ■  lomnier't  ride. 
It  beela  Arac»,  or  Poolafooce, 

Ot  Penuunbucs,  or  the  Iinmorul  Nine, 
Or  Alia  Minor,  that  'i  far  diviner. 

Where  Joliy  Baechiu  planted  fint  the  rine. 
'Twai  there  IxiTd  EUenboro'  made  a  great  >tlr,  oh  ! 

Pulling  dova  the  poor  people'^  hoiue*  in  Cabiil ; 
He  ran  from  the  Pimjob — waan't  that  ■  fine  fun  job. 

When  he  aant  the  gate*  of  SomnauUi,  with  hii  complimenM, 
to  the  Great  MognL 
Neither  Siam,  Sieona,  nor  pnmd  Vienna, 

Can  with  Ballyragget  at  all,  at  all,  compare, 
From  the  minee  of  Qoloanda  to  the  bridge  of  Drumoondra, 

Or  vhereTer  you  wander,  in  the  open  air. 
If  Tou  Ve  an;  i^rvation,  or  genteel  edication. 

Von  'tl  (Bf,  for  jolliScation,  it  ii  most  rich  and  rare  I 
There  Bow*  xbe  itrayme  that  rum  through  iweet  Kilkenny, 

And  waibei  the  acrubberiei  in  greM  Oimonde'i  deoMane  ; 
Under  the  water  you  'U  tee  the  ould  round-  towen 

Crying  out,  "  By  the  pomen,  why  don't  yea  buUd  oi  up  again  ?" 
In  Ballyragget,  when  winter  bard  i>  blowing. 

You  11  find  ike  whiskey  glowing,  warm,  and  uice  ; 
In  lummer'i  hot  layeon,  if  you  take  It  In  rayaon, 

It  *Iip*  down  like  a  ciutard,  and  ai  cool  ai  ice. 

Ssyi  Lord  Devon,  "By  my  lowl,  Pat,  111  take  your  advice  !" 
HI)  lordahip'g  condition,  and  hii  taddle-bag  coromioion. 

Is  a  great  deal  the  better  of  that  >ame,  d'  ye  see  P 
But,  my  lord,  it  will  plague  you,  and  ahout  the  head  fatague  you, 
ir  grog  mixed  bj  the  Widow  Machree. 

_       „   _^    _„    .     .h'defayted  the  Grand  Turk, 

"  prink  all  before  ye,  boys  !  that  '•  the  way  to  glory,  boya !" 

"  Rowl  up  the  liquor,  your  honour,"  nays  Tony  Burke. 
"We'll  lail  to-morrow,"  layi  our  brave  eommauder, 
"  To  Spain  or  Flander*  throu^  the  breakeri'  roer." 
Then  afl«  that  <re  fongfat  at  Talavero, 
Ac  Albuero,  and  everywhere,  oh  t  and  some  placet  more. 
Ballyraoobt  has  not  been  described  by  any  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers.     Probably  they  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  although  the 
contrary  might  be  contended  far  on  the  strength  of  its  Phoenician 
name.     How  many  yean,  one  way  or  the  other  back  or  forward  in 
the  track  of  time,  between  the  building  of  the  first  mud-cabin  of 
Ballyragget  and  the  death  of  the  prince  of  getwraphers,  Ptolemy, 
it  were  hard  to  aay,  and  njight  not  be  much  to  the  purpose  as  to  its 
real  and  simple  lituation.     This  I  am  not  going  to  describe,  for  it  is 
discernible  in  an  instant  on  the  map  of  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of 
Kilkenny.     The  witty  Jesuit,  Father  Islay,  in  explaining  why  the 

'  A  rather  free  translation,  it  must  be  confeated,  by  my  fotCer-brotber,  of 
Horace's  beautiful  ode; — 

LaudabunC  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  MitylMen, 

Aut  Ephesuro,  bimarisve  Coriuthi 
Mmiiiu,  vol  Baccbo  Thebas  vd  Apolline  Delphos 
In^e*,  aut  Theuala  Tempe,  &c.  &c.  &c 
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S30  BALLYRACOET. 

birth-place  of  Friar  Gerund  was  not  a  place  of  greater  extent  and 
conaequence  than  it  was,  says  :— 

"  Campasaa  certainty  is  not  one  of  the  most  celebrated  or  most 
populous  towns  in  Old  Castile ;  but  it  might  be  so ;  and  it  is  not  its 
own  fault  that  it  is  not  as  large  as  Madrid,  Paris,  London,  or  Con- 
stantinople." 

No  doubt  it  might;  and  the  same  thing  mav  be  said  of  our  Irish 
village,  which  might  have  been  the  metropolis  of  Ireltnd,  if  the 
founders  of  Dublin  had  not  been  impressed  with  the  notion  that  an 
island  capital,  if  not  built  on  the  vei^e  of  the  sea,  ought  to  be  at  a 
convenient  distance  therefrom,  with  a  good  navigable  river  between. 
Well,  then,  notwithstanding  that  Ballyragget  is  a  small  place — 
you  had  better  not  talk  small  of  it  to  its  inhabitants.  Although  they 
are  a  merry  race,  in  their  eyes  Ballyragget  is  no  joke. .  It  has  been 
said  of  Wigsn,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  in  the  coal  districts,  that 
a  black  cloud  has  hung  over  them  since  the  memory  of  man.  Over 
Ballyragget,  on  the  contrary,  a  black  cloud  was  never  yet  seen.  You 
have  there,  at  indeed  in  many  other  quiet  little  spots  in  Ireland,  yon 
have  it  to  the  full,  what  might  be  c^led  a  clear  sky  and  no  favour 
for  a  turn  up  on  the  green,  or  any  other  bit  of  national  diversion. 

It  was  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  good  humour  that  we  drew  up 
at  the  chief  inn,  and  in  a  perfectly  similar  spirit  did  that  important 
and  most  worthy  person,  tne  landlord,  with  his  household,  receive  ua 
as  soon  as  they  could  present  themselves  in  something  more  suitable 
than  their  nignt- dresses.  The  door  was  opened  whilst  we  were  in 
a  roar  of  laughter  at  a  short  incident  and  dialogue  anent  it,  which 
had  taken  place  between  our  leading  postilion  and  one  or  two  of  the 
local  beggars,  who  at  that  early  hour  were  up,  and  had  approached 
the. carriage  on  all  sides,  uttering  their  usual  prayers  and  petitions  for 
relief.  The  chief  one,  with  whom  Mr.  Clanchy  held  colloquy,  an  old 
man  of  extremely  haggard  and  revoltingly  squalid  appearance,- 
laboured  under  the  additional  misfortune  of  being  lame  of  a  leg. 
Finding  himself  unsuccessful  at  one  side  of  the  carriage,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  other,  and  was  hopping  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  horses'  heads,  when,  approaching  too  near  the  old  grey  leader, 
the  beggar's  rags  brushed  the  animal's  hind-quarter.  Up  went 
Croppy's  heels  in  a  jiffey,  knocking  the  splinter-bar  behind  him 
into  "  smithereens,"  and  off  went  his  rider  like  a  shot  between 
Croppy's  ears,  landing  on  his  legs,  however,  like  a  cat,  without 
anything  the  matter  with  him  except  his  temper. 

The  beggar,  seeing  that  war  was  in  the  wind,  determined,  with 
characteristic  tact,  to  break  ground  first. 

"Mushathenl  it's  yourself  that's  suple,  and  can  tumble  as  well 
as  Merryman  himself,  my  boy.  Has  your  mother  many  more  of 
you  ?"  said  he,  as  thoueh  he  spoke  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Clanchy  had  performed  a  "somerset"  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company, 

"  Bad  luck  to  your  wind-pipe,  and  the  curse  o'  Crum'l*  on  you  to 
boot,  you  wicked  oald  thief  I  "  said  the  enraged  postilion,  flourish- 
ing and  cracking  his  whip.     He  did  not  apply  it,  however,  to  the 

■  "The  curse  of  Croinwdl'*conndi  terribly  in  tbe  eanof  the  Iriih  peusntry. 
lu  lignilication  cmbrsCH  quite  M  much  u  the  Egyptian  plsgun  of  old.  Tlie  me- 
mory of  tbe  Protector  ia  not  like  a  iweet  odour  in  a  Imnd  where  be  pecpMnled 
■one  of  the  most  lavsge  cruelties  recurded  even  in  the  annali  of  dvil  warfare. 
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delinquent,  IVom  fear  of  the  ill-luck  which  would  follow  the  atriking 
"  an  object "  marked  by  heaven  more  for  pity  than  vengeance,  in 
which  charitable  light,  idiots,  beggars,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
BO  forth,  are  looked  upon  by  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  breath  he  added,  "  What 
brought  the  likes  o'  yez  within  a  mile  of  the  bayBte's  crupper  i" 

"Brought  me — is  it  brought  me,  you  said,  olanna?" 

"  Yea,  what  brought  you  P" 

"  Arrah,  my  legs  to  be  sure !" 

"  Legt .'"  retorted  the  postilion  in  a  very  questionable  ta^te.  "  So 
^ou  call  them  bits  of  crucked  kippeens,  legs— bad  luck  to  you  !  but 
It's  yourself,  bochach*  that  has  the  assurance  of  tbeworld.  It's 
a  wonder  you  don't  set  up  for  dancing- master  to  the  barony. 
Leg*,  ochone !"  said  Mr.  Clanchy  in  tones  of  bitter  contempt. 

"Faith  an'  your  own's  not  very  stout  to  wrastle  a  fall  wid,  ma 
bonchal,"f  observed  the  old  man  drily,  "  Biirrin'  the  boots,  they  're 
weenj  enough  about  the  ankles  to  ready  out  a  man's  pipe  wid  !" 

"  Sure,  Mr.  Clanchy,"  said  an  old  virago,  whose  personal  appear- 
ance was,  if  anything,  less  prepossessing  than  the  last  speaker,  "  you 
might  have  sint  us  a  line  by  the  postman  to  tell  us  all  about  tliat 
unaisy  bayste,  that 's  wicked  enough  for  ould  Glencoe,  before  you 
intherduced  him  to  respectable  company." 

Several  others  of  the  pauper  group  now  joined  the  discussitm  in 
no  very  pleasing  strains,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  "the  war  of 
the  many  with  one  "  might  have  terminated,  for  fists  were  clenched, 
crutches  shouldered  or  "brought  to  a  present,"  and  skinny  arms 
brandished  aloft,  unless  a  judicious  largess,  in  the  shape  of  about  a 
shilling's  worth  of  coppers  had  been  thrown  down  at  the  crisis,  by 
our  courier  from  the  front  dickey.  Jupiter  descending  in  the  shower 
of  gold  to  Danae  made  not  a  more  successful  hit  in  his  way  than 
Lanty  Dooly,  whose  greatest  boast  was  that  he  understood  "  the  sex  " 
and  all  about  them.  "  I  know  you  well,  Nell  Doyle,  and  your 
seventeen  daughters,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  and  the  divil  thank  me — 
like  the  blind  piper,  I  've  travelled  for  my  learning." 

"  At  one  fell  swoop  "  the  female  portion  of  the  litigants  were  on 
the  ground,  helping  themselves  in  all  directions  like  hawks  in  « 
dove-cot,  before  the  old  men  could  dream  of  interfering.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scramble  the  gates  of  the  inn-yard  were  flung  open,  and 
in  we  went  at  a  sweep  and  a  bound,  Mr.  Clanchy  looking  anything 
but  displeased  at  Iciaving  his  tormentors  in  possession  of  the  floor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  and  infinite  speculation  to  enlight- 
ened foreigners,  and  especially  to  those  hard-headed  Germans,  now 
that  important  and  ubiquitous  personage  "our  own  correspondent" 
can  take  different  views  of  one  object  or  set  of  objects  when  he  looks 
through  the  party  telescope,  at  either  end  to  magnify  or  diminish. 
Kohl  and  hie  countrymen  are  shrewd  observers  and  profound  meta- 
physicians ;  but  they  have  the  leaven  of  despotism  in  them  with  all 
their  philosophy  ;  they  cannot  enter  into  our  notions  of  the  liberty 
of  speaking  and  writing;  they  know  not  what  is  at  stake,  in  a  free 
country,  in  taking  a  perfectly  independent  view  of  a  question. 

In  one  of  the  Irish  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  matters  not  whether 
metropolitan  or  provincial,  a  report  of  our  transactions  extending  to 

■  Bockaeh,  lame  be^ar.  f  Mu  ioiicAa/,  my  boy. 
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kbout  five  mtvtal  columns  ajmoMred,  the  spirit  of  wbidi,  dead  sgainct 
U9  th«  irfatde  vaj,  ma;  be  leaned  from  the  opening  portioo  of  the 
correspondence. 

"  BaUjTsgget,  June  2*, . 

(From  our  own  Correipondeiit.) 

"  At  an  early  hour  this  mornine,  the  innocent  and  inoffensive  in- 
habitants of  this  hitherto  peaceable  and  undesecrated  hamlet  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  a  song  of  truculent  trumpeters  of 
disorder,  who  made  riotous  entry  thereinto  at  a  most  unseasonable 
and  unreasonable  hour,  before  the  first  crow  of  the  cock,  or  the  lark 
shook  the  dew  from  her  wing  in  the  morning.  These  destructionista 
of  the  public  peace,  as  well  as  traitors  to  the  King's  crown  and  dig- 
nity, in  the  rim  of  which  that  public  peace  is  the  brightest  gem, — 
these  bandits,  these  Bohemians,  these  worse  than  Tipperary  agrarian 
maraudera  dashed  down  the  street  with  the  rattle  of  a  whole  brigado 
of  fire^ngines,  and  the  wild  uproar  of  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  let 
loose  upon  the  blessed  earth  in  an  old  shandrydan  drawn  by  four 
old  garrona,  white,  skew-ball,  and  grey,  and  the  fourth  no  colour 
whatsoever,  for  he  was  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  tail  to  his 
nostrils,  blowing  a  key-bugle  for  the  bare  life,  and  shouting '  murder 
in  Irish,'  and  '  to  the  divil  with  the  enemies  of  the  people  I'  Well 
might  I,  amidst  anch  din  and  dismay,  envy  you,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
'otium  cum  dig.'  pursuing  your  undisturbed  literary  pursuits  in 
your  tranquil  Attic  bower, 

■  Where  PlMSure  Ilea  cardesil;  smtUiif  at  Fsine.' 

These  gentle  tribunes  of  the  people,  heaven  bless  the  mark !  next 
proceeded  to  the  sign  of  their  patron  saint,  who,  if  he  could  speak 
iVom  his  canvas,  would  have  told  the  leader  of  the  troop,  that, 
whatever  the  youngsters  did  in  pursuance  of  their  hot  blood  and 
inexperience,  he  ought  to  know  better.  But  it 's  little  St.  Patrick 
has  to  say  to  such  firebrands,  or  St.  Bridget,  or  Sl  Kolumbkill 
either,  although  they  have  them  always  on  their  lips^the  vile 
craw-thumpers  I  Every  window  in  the  village  was,  m  as  short  a 
space  as  it  takes  me  to  write  the  words,  filled  with  anxious  family 
groups,  chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex  whose  furious  looks  and  gestures 
of  wild  affright  were  really  appalling  in  the  extreme.  Indeed  these 
miserably  excited  damsels  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  unearthly 
sounds  that  assailed  them  were  the  key-notes  of  a  second  *  Ninety- 
eight,"  and  the  sacrilegious  wretches  who  thus  intruded  upon  their 
sacred  domestic  privacv,  a  small  storming  party  of  the  French  with 
the  main  body's  compliments,  only  a  mile  off,  to  the  inhabitants  to 
get  up  and  prepare  breakfast," 

A  journal  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  opened  the  ball  after 
the  following  fuhion  :— 

"Olobious  Niws. 

■■  BaUyra^M,  Feaat  of  The  Bap^tt. 
(From  our  own  Cormpondent.) 
Bjt  Eiprett. 
"  This  morning,  as  the  saffron-robed  Aurora  opened  the  gates  (£ 
the  dawn,  this  beautiful  village,  which  stands  out  boldly  in  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland,  presented  a  scene  of  the  moat  lively  description. 
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uneqnalled  perfaapa  in  the  meinoiy  of  the  oldeit  InhabitATtt  of  either 
sex.  Young  and  old  vere  summoned  {torn  the  arms  of  Morpheus 
bj  a  merry  bugle-call  placing  up  '  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,' 
whilst  a  coach  entered  the  town  at  a  respectable  pace,  drawn  Bt 
four  superbly-Caparisoned  grey  horaes,  which  might  have  vied  with 
those  of  Achilles  in  spirit  and  beauty,  decked  out  with  green  rib- 
bons, nosegays  of  laurel,  shamrocks,  and  wild  roses, — the  postilions 
in  green  jackets  and  top-boots,  and  white  cockades  and  gold  bands 
in  their  hats.  I  am  mua  particular,  because  I  know  there  are 
those — ^paid  hirelings  of  a  licentious  press — who  will  raisdescribe  all 
tbey  see  and  hear  on  this  momentous  occasion,— wasps  of  literature, 
who  extract  poisons  from  the  flowret,  irom  which  the  bee  takes 
honey — wretches  whose  very  touch  turns  vinegar  into  gall.  In  the 
barouche  was  a  distinguished  deputation  of  the  white-neaded  boys, 
the  offspring  of  patriotjem  and  philsntfaropy,  in  whose  ardent  and 
generous  veins  rushes  the  voung  blood  of  Ireland,  and  at  their  head 
the  most  single-h carted  of  Erin's  sons.  Immortal  hero .'  how  well 
he  looked !  and  that  flower  and  column  of  Ireland's  nobility,  the  no- 
ble Earl  by  whom  he  wa«  accompanied,— he  was  "  the  observed  of  ^1 
observers,"  and  the  admired  of  all.  The  former  addressed  himself 
chiefly  to  the  men  afler  breakfast  ft-om  the  inn  window,  talking  to 
them  like  a  father  ;  the  latter  appealed,  like  a  Paladin  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  love,  to  the  softer  feelings  of  the  fair  daughters  of  ^ly- 
rsgget.  He  spoke  in  Gaelic  too — the  language  of  Fin  M'Coul,  Ollam 
Pmlhla,  and  Bryan  Boroimhe — which  made  his  oration  more  power- 
ful, and  doubly  delightful.  When  he  left  off  speaking,  and  wiped 
the  sweat  of  eloquence  fVom  bis  patriotic  brow,  the  shouts  that  rent 
the  air  were  deatenjng,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  the  impression  which 
the  handsomest  young  Irishman  of  his  day  had  made  upon  the  most 
BitBceptihIe  portion  of  his  audience,  and  that,  if  the  dear  creatures  are 
to  have  their  way  in  matters  political  as  well  as  social  and  domestic, 
the  return  of  the  man  of  the  people  is  certain.  If  they  have  not 
votes,  their  husbands  and  lovers  nave ;  and  if  kissing  goes  by  fa- 
vour, these  worthy  gentlemen  had  better  beware  what  side  they 
vote  for.  These  are  not  times  for  setting  husband  against  wife,  or 
the  maiden  against  her  sweetheart,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  at 
exclusive  deiUing  or  intimidation  ;  but  I  can  tell,  if  they  don't  mind 
what  they  are  about  when  they  go  to  the  poll-bootb,  who  will  have 
their  potatoes  boiled  hard,  who  will  have  lumps  in  their  stir-about, 
and  who  will  have  no  partners  at  any  dance  in  the  countv  for  more 
than  a  month  of  Sundays.  Hurrah  for  the  Colonel  1  111  send  you 
the  speeches  to-night.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write  out  ray  notes 
at  present." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  communication,  the  following  note,  evi- 
dently intended  not  for  publication,  but  for  the  editor's  private 
information,  appeared  in  sufficiently  prominent  print  notwith- 
standing : 

"  Private  and  confidential ; — 

"  They  have  drunk  everything  in  the  place,  and  the  trifling  drop 
of  whiskey  that  is  left  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman's  consideration. 
The  cigars  are  as  damp  as  cabbage- leaves,  and  as  green.  Send 
me  down  by  the  evening  coach  a  bottle  of  three-year-old  and  a 
bundle  of  smokeables;  for  1 11  have  to  be  up  all  night  with  the 
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wfttch  Gominittee,  and  I  might  as  well  be  dead  with  such  treatment. 
It's  woree  than  — 98  or  King  James's  time.'" 

Our  breakfast  party  was  an  unexpected  one  to  all  who  composed 
it.  Very  shortly  after  our  arrival,  there  arrived  also  at  the  same  inn 
where  we  bad  put  np,  about  half  a  score  of  jaunting-cars  and  post- 
chaises,  conveying  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy's  voters,  with 
a  lawyer  or  two,  and  a  whipper-in,  besides  one  or  two  of  those 
mysterious  and  indefinable  officials  *  who  have  more  to  do  oltea 
than  meets  the  eye  with  public  men  and  public  affairs.  Having 
ascertained  from  the  waiter,  that  breakfast  had  been  ordered 
the  day  before  for  this  party,  and  that  all  would  be  read^  very 
ahortlyin  the  chief  room  of  the  inn,  we  expressed  our  determination 
to  that  functionary  to  breakfast  all  together.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
Fat  to  be  perfectly  assured,  which  he  was  by  a  glance  at  the  arch 
wickedness  discernible  on  some  of  our  faces,  that  a  trifling  taste  of 
fun  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  required  arrangement,  to  meet 
onr  views  half  way,  and  say  nothing  about  it  Our  master  of 
ceremonies  was  not  a  likely  person  to  spoil  sport,  I  warrant  yon. 
We  were  introduced. 

The  effect  of  our  intrusion  waa  not  like  that  of  a  hand  grenade 
thrown  into  a  powder-magazine,  which  would  be  a  blow-up, — nor 
like  the  fluttering  of  the  Volsciana  at  Corioli,  which  would  be  a  rout, 
.—nor  the  descent  of  the  Harpies  on  the  Trojan  pic-nic,  which  would 
be  worse  than  either, — nor  any  other  picture  of  the  kind  which  you 
might  fancy  ; — but  certainly  things  at  the  moment  did  not  look  tike 
what  the  diplomatists  call  the  entente  cordiale,  nor  bid  fair  for  a 
compact  alliance. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  professional  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  as  he  looked  up  (Vom  the  cold  round  which  he  had 
commenced  to  carve,  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  is  some 
mistake,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no — not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Pray  make  no  apolo- 
gies," said  one  or  two  of  the  proud  invaders. 

"  Apologies !  apologies  1"  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  mess. 
"  How  very  odd — how  mighty  extraordinary  !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  another  of  our  party ;  "  we  know  yon  would 
make  us  as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  pledge  you  my  honour 
of  the  fact." 

"  But  we  are  Mr.  Ponsonby's  friends,  and  you  are  the  Colonel's,  I 
presume." 

"  Just  the  very  reason  why  we  should  be  the  better  friends  to- 
gether," observed  our  leader ;  and  the  youngest  of  his  followers  fol- 
lowed up  his  observation  by  chanting  forth  merrily, 
ramt 
I  enjoy  their  own  room  ?"t 

"Upon  my  word  and  credit,  sir,  that 's  the  very  thing  I  should 

like  to  know,"  said  Round-oF-beef,  turning  up  his  cuffs ;  and  a 

general  stand-up  took  place  of  his  immediate  clients,  who  looked 
very  like  non-intrusionists  at  the  instant 

icaet,  tbef  are  often  cdled  "  gutter  ■genla;" 
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"  Why,  then,  I  'II  just  tell  vou,  ir  you  ait  dovn,  and  make  yonr- 
■elf  comfortable,  and  let  otner  Chriatian  wayfarers  do  that  same, 
without  molcBtation,"  answered  our  minister  of  legation. 

"There  are  certain  flowery  and. sunny  spots  of  neutral  ground," 
a$id  he,  "  in  dl  civilized  warfare,  on  which  the  most  violent  enemies 
can  shake  hands  and  agree.  You  would  not  be  called  savages, 
would  you,  and  disgrace  the  land  of  your  birth,  which  used  to  be 
called  "  The  Island  of  Saints  ?"  (Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no !"  from  the 
speaker's  own  friends.)  The  outpoata  of  the  French  and  English 
in  the  Peninsular  War  held  friendly  converse,  and  exchanged  fa- 
vours— by  which  I  mean  liquors,  of  course — >veryoflen.  Such 
trifling  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  arms,  nor  did  it  cause  either  party  to  relax  their  eHbrts  in 
the  hour  ofbattle.  Even  in  civil  war — -the  most  savage  which  it  is 
the  melancholy  duty  of  the  historic  muse  to  record  —  her  name  is 
Clio,  gentlemen, —  such  things  are  read  of.  The  night  before  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  the  Irish  and  English  soldiers  on  either  side  of 
the  river  flung  their  leather  bottles  across  to  each  other,  exchanging 
Old  Tom,  or  perhaps  Old  Hollands  —  remembering  Schomberg  and 
bis  Dutchmen  —  (or  good  old  potheen  whiskey.  I  think  I  might 
venture  to  say  who  had  the  advantage  in  that  exchange ;  as  in  most 
other  friendly  cases,  Paddy  no  doubt  managed,  with  his  usual  luck, 
to  come  off  second  best.  Never  mind  that;  he  showed  his  good 
feeling  and  "  purty  behaviour ;"  which  I  hope  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne,  or  the  Barrow,  more  corrnrtly 
speaking,  will  feel  himself  bound  to  evince,  exhibit,  and  manifest,  on 
the  present  occasion." 

Loud  cheers  from  all  sides  and  a  flood  of  good-humour  followed 
this  brief  and  well-planted  appeal.  The  next  instant  we  were  all 
accommodated  with  seats  at  the  board,  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  sitting  as  '  vice  *  opposite  the  lawyer  yielding  his  place  to  the 
only  man  of  title  amongst  us,  and  insisting  on  Kitmallock  occupy- 
ing the  post  of  honour,  in  order  to  place  both  parties  on  equal 
terms.  His  Lordship  took  his  seat ;  and  we  all  started  fair  at  the 
work  of  demolition,  my  lord  playing  first-fiddle.  After  break- 
fast, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  times,  we 
proceeded  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  fierce  democracy,  from  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  inn.  Our  leader,  of  course,  sixtke  first, 
pitching  into  everybody  and  everything  opposed  to  him  ;  roasting 
the  Whigs  ;  basting  the  Tories  ;  sparing  the  Ponsonbies  on  nobody's 
account,  and  least  of  all  on  his  own.  In  conclusion,  he  compared 
Ireland  as  she  was  to  the  demon  chorus  of  spirits  in  the  air  in  Der 
Freiscbutz,  or  Martin's  picture  of  the  Deluge,  and  Ireland  as  she 
ought  to  be  to  one  of  Rubens'  allegorical  paintings. 

A  very  young  gentleman  was  then  put  forward,  whose  /orle  was 
foreign  politics,  upon  which  he  was  "  all  abroad,"  and  Latin  quo- 
tations, most  of  them  of  a  very  trite  description,  which  he  had  al- 
ways at  hand,  being  just  red-hot  from  the  College  anvil.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  this  respect  on  the  well-known  principle  of  the  "omnia 
ignota  pro  magnifico,"  which  is  not  "  mighty  grand,  mighty  stuff," 
but  quite  the  reverse. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  (the  aspiring  youth  began  his  address 
to  the  red  cloaks  and  frieze  coats  below,)  "  you  have  had  your  atten- 
tion directed  to  home  matters  and  things  domestic  by  my  illustri- 
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ous  and  moat  excellent  friend,  who  ha«  juat  appe&led  to  the  bosoms 
of  the  fair  and  the  hearts  of  the  brave, — a  man  of  whom  we  may  saj 
'  Omnibus  artibns  et  disciplinis  instmctus  atque  omatua,'  (cheers, 
antl  cries  of  "  grand  I")  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  noble  lord  on 
my  left,  who,  if  the  friends  of  the  people  ever  get  into  power,  is  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  will  expatiate  on 
them  with  all  that  sublimity  of  fancy,  '  os  sublime  dedit,' '  naturl 
proni  atque  dediti  ventri,'  and  all  that  magniloquence  for  which 
be  is  all-tamous,  called  by  the  rhetoricians  the  '  ore  rotunda.' 
*' '  Conticuere  omua  intencique  ora  tenebant.' 
■  The  Count;  Eany  man  speak  wilh  thair  mouthi  wide  open.' 
(whirlwinds  of  applause  and  tornadoes  of  laughter.)  And  the  Lime- 
rick men,  too,  whose  rounded  periods  are  proverbial,  might  in  this 
instance  with  safety  be  added.  (Lively  sensation.)  Then  look  we 
abroad  and  see  what  onr  rulers  have  to  expect.  See  America  t 
Didn't  England  lose  America  by  her  Injustice  F  (hear,  hear  !)  didn't 
the  people  of  that  proud  country  of  the  star-spangled  banner  and 
the  stripes  of  liberty  reroonetrate  with  Pitt  '  Quousque  tandem  abu. 
t€re,  Catilina,  patientia  nostr^?  (cheers,)  how  long  will  you  agern. 
vate  us  ?  said  they  ;  but  he  went  on  until  '  picture  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,' — I  '11  not  quote  Edmund  Burke's  celebrated  speech  upon 
the  matter,  although  he  was  an  Irishman — you  know  the  result— 
you  all  know  the  glorious  fate  of  tiie  Americans  ?  (Cries  of  "  We 
do — bad  luck  to  them  1'')  Look  at  what  the  French  did  the  other 
day  in  the  regard  of  a  revolution — '  discite  Juatitiam,  moniti.'  Eng'- 
land  had  better  mind  what  she's  about.  (Hear,  hear  I  and  cheers 
for  "  Mnnnseer.")  And  the  Belgians,  too — a  nice  bit  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  <  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgse,"  (cheers.)— the 
Belgians  that  ran  away  from  Waterloo  1  And  so  would  somebody 
else  if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up.  I  '11  not  say  a  word  about 
Qronchy  ;  he  sold  the  pass,  you  know, — '  vendidit  auro  hie  patriam,' 
(cheers,  and  shouts  of  "  long  life  to  him !")  And  what  are  me 
about?  (Here  the  rest  of  the  deputation  interposed,  and  the  head 
Pacificator  looked  volumes  at  the  fiery  young  orator,  who  thought 
himself  at  the  moment  a  second  Alcibiades.)  I  don't  allude  to 
physical  force — not  I  ;    I  allude  to   steam,  and  the  steam-press; 


mind  will  beat  matter  yet.     1 11  never  despair,  so  long  as  the  peo~ 
pie  provide  us  with  toe  sinews  of  war  to  combat  their  ei 
Never  say  die  wbile  there 's  a  shot  in  the  locker.     '  Nunqui 


'  moriar '  dum  restat  nummus  in  arc^.'  (Cheers  loud  and  long'Con- 
tinued.)  What  shall  1  say  about  Russia?  I'll  not  talk  of  Russian 
oil  or  tallow,  but  I'll  mourn  over  the  fate  of  hapless  Poland. 
(Great  sensation.)  That  was  a  nice  affair  at  Navarino, — '  O  navis ! 
referent  in  mare  te  novi  fluctus,'  (cries  of  " shame !"  and  "to  the 
divil  with  the  Turks !")  And  what  is  the  consequence ?  The  Rus- 
sian guns  are  thundering  on  the  Bosphorua  J  (Hoars  of  applause, 
after  which  there  was  a  long  pause,  the  speaker  looking  very  much 
bewildered,  and  evidently  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down.^— Where 

was  I  ? " 

A  voice  in  the  crowd — "  On  the  Phosphorus,  your  honour," 
That  joke  settled  my  haah.     I  shrunK  into  my  shell,  and  made 
way  for  Kilmal lock,  who  came  in  front  of  the  balcony. 

"  Whilst  my  friend,  do  you  see,"  aaid  hia  Lordship,  in  that  splen- 
did Doric  accent  for  which  he  is  so  much  admired,  especially  by  the 
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fair  MX,  "  ia  recreating  himaelf  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  which, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  looks  into  the  beautiful  and  claasic  atream  he 
has  mentioned,  or  is  swimming  about  in  it  with  Hero  and  Leander, 
I'll  tell  you  a  little  story  about  something  that  happened  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon.  We  had  a  county  election  for  Limerick  a 
few  yeara  ago,  and  about  three  dosen  voters,  who  were  ffoing  on 
cars  to  plump  for  the  wrong  man,  and  stoppedto  wet  their  wnistles  at 
the  head  inn  in  a  little  town  not  far  from  the  city.  A  brat  of  a  boy, 
without  anybody  telling  him,  stole  the  linch-pina  out  of  the  cars 
while  the  gentlemen  were  drinking  their  dandies  of  punch.  When 
they  paid  for  their  liquor  tike  honest  men,  and  got  up  to  go  on,  at 
the  first  roll  of  the  wheels  they  were  all  picking  one  another  up  out  of 
the  dirt.  Not  a  man  of  them  ever  voted ;  for  they  took  so  long  to 
get  all  set  right  again,  that  they  arrived  at  Limerick  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  why  do  I  mention  that 
shameful  and  unconstitutionaf  occurrence  ?  Because  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  the  same  thing  with  those  cars  and  chaises  that  are  drawn 
up  at  the  door  there,  waiting  for  ao  many  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Kilkenny  to  vote  against  the  Colonel 
before  the  poll  closes.  I  see  a  wicked  thief  of  a  gossoon  scratching 
his  red  head  on  the  top  of  a  post-chaise  there,  that  looks  villain 
enough  to  steal  all  the  linch-pins  in  a  coach- factory.  I  warn  him  to 
mind  what  I  am  saying ;  ana  1  tell  that  fellow  and  all  who  hear  me. 
not  to  drew  one  of  those  linch-pins,  for  we  have  nothing  to  My  to 
physical  force  or  unfair  dealing." 

"  Gaelic-a-tu  f*  shouted  the  Dougal  cratur  on  the  coach-top. 

"  BHherthin  viawlhereen-rue  .'"f  responded  the  lord.  His  Lord- 
ahip  then  went  off,  for  full  twenty  minutes,  in  a  gallop  of  the  old 
vernacular ;  and  a  great  deal  of  what  he  reully  did  say  I  never  could 
understand  from  that  day  to  this.  This  much,  however,  we  all  very 
soon  understood, — that  his  mandate  about  the  linch-pins,  given  of 
course  in  sincerity,  was  disregarded.  They  were  all  drawn,  and 
Ponsonby's  voters  had  to  wait  full  two  hours  before  their  vehicles 
were  set  right  and  atraight,  and  sent  on  the  reel  for  Kilkenny. 
Another  hour's  delay,  and  they  had  arrived  too  late  at  the  polling- 
booths.  They  were  about  four  dosen  in  number,  and,  as  well  as 
ray  memory  serves  me,  when  polled,  their  candidate  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  forty. 

We  arrived  safe  in  Kilkenny,  and  in  Dublin  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing the  Kilkenny  festivities.  We  were  not  the  boys  for  wry 
faces  after  a  defeat,  nor  dry  throttles — 

"  Wlisn  all  but  Ufa  and  hononr'i  losC" 


Stioval. 
There  ia  a  moral  in  all  this — or  there  is  not,  as  the  logtciana  say. 
If  there  is,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  noble  Earl's  title,  which  was  confer- 
red upon  him  by  his  ulustrious  namesake  in  a  moment  of  convivial 
hilarity,  for  prodigies  of  service,  which  the  young  aspirant  to  politi- 
cal fame  performed  at  the  great  Clare  election  ;  but  which  tiUe  his 
lordship  enjoys,  without  "  the  golden  wherewithal  "  which  makes 
even  a  dukedom  doubly  sweet.  Perhaps  the  moral  may  be  in  the 
Head  Pacificator's  veteran  military  eurtout,  which  he  put  on  in  the 
*  Have  fou,  Iriih  ?  f  Wut  a  while,  fox  (or  red  dog). 
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cause  or  Spanish  liberty  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  wears  to 
this  day,  without  having  turned  it  once.  Perhaps  it  is  in  his  ept- 
taph,  which  I  shall  now  write  for  him  against  the  period  when  he 
shall  have  lived  forty  years  more,  for  the  beneRt  of  his  friends,  and 
as  long  as  he  likes  afterwards. 

Here  lie» 

HONEST     TOM     STEELE. 

He  wai  not 

C|t  JFitsI  iriii^iian 


lired  and  died 
deatined  to  ba 

eu  %ait. 

Bequieacat  Pacificator  in  paee  ! 
Perhaps  the  moral  may  be  in  that  which  has  stuck  closely  to  an« 
other  of  the  party  through  every  turn-up  and  vicissitude  since  the 
eventful  period  when  it  was  new — his  old  great-coat.  Although  it 
cannot  vie  in  antit^uity  or  distinction  with  Tom's  trocadero,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  a  civilian  cut,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  unworthy  of  the 
-  Muse's  kind  consideration. 

M]r  old  great-coat  I  my  old  Kreat-coat!       Not  poit   of  Bath;    not  smooth  mnd 
Bt  night,  by  it,y,  by  land,  afliut,  white, 

Ttirouich  wiuten  twelve  and  BuQunen  I 
Have  proved  thy  itaut  fidelity. 
Twelve  ye&n,  old  cost,  '(viit  you  and 


No  aegment  amall  I  talce  to  be 
In  th'  cycle  of  mortality. 
Friend  m  all  weather*  warm  and  true; 
Few  frienda  in  life  I  've  met  like  you. 
My  old  great-coat  1  my  old  gieat-coat ! 
Tho'  thou  dost  aeem  not  worth  ■  groat 
In  othera'  light ;  tho'  thou  art  grown 
From  thining  white  lo  ahady  brown  ; 
Tho'  thou  art  napJeaa  and  threadbare. 
And  a  tenth  crop  of  buttona  wear; 
Whate'er  man  rail  thee,  "  Bang-up," 

"  Truaty," 
"  Reach-oie'.down,"  or  "Kuatv-fuaty," 
"  Sack,"  or  "  Surtout,"  or  "  Taglioni," 
I  atill  ahalJ  call  thee  '■'  aocienl  crony  ;" 
Thou  'rt  still  the  lame,  and  aye  ahalt  l>e 
The  ume  good  old  gteat-coat  to  me. 
In  vain  the  thAfty  morning  Jew, 
Crying  "  old  clothea,"  shall  bid  for  you. 
Sad  fate  shall  ne'er  be  thine  to  meet. 
To  grace  a  peg  in  Monmouth  Street, 
Or  be  transported  o'er  the  main. 
To  clothe  some  poor  colonial  swaiu ; 
Or,  lot  more  melancholy  itill. 
Cut  into  shreds,  in  paper  milt 
With  vulgar  rags,  a  filthy  bash. 
Be  pounded  to  ^'eternal  smash;*' 
Then  come  out  from  the  final  process 
A  mis'rable  metampeychosia ; 
'Twere  vain  'bout   friendship  then  lo 

My  old  great-coat  a  sheet  of  paper  1 


On  which  a  virgin  band  might  write; 
Such  aa  fair  Annette,  maid  divine, 
Sent  me  this  year,  a  Valentine  ; 
Or  last  year  us'd — 'twas  very  cool — 
To  write  me  down  an  April  fool ; 
But  rough,  and  for  vije  use  intended. 
In  grocer'a  shop  to  be  auapended. 
To  wrap  hia  wares,  by  whiuo  taken. 
Tea,  augar,  butter,  cheese,  or  bacon. 
Orest-ooat,  this  shall  not  be  thy  doom. 
To  this  thy  greatness  ne'er  ah^  come. 
The  schoUr,  awell'd  with  ancient  lore. 
May  praise  the  robe  the  Roman  wore  ; 
On  guard  the  soldier  may  invoke 
The  shelter  of  hia  martial  cloak  ; 
Divines  may  argue,  scold,  and  frown 
About  the  surplice,  and  the  gown  ; 
By  coach,  by  rail,  on  board  the  boat. 


Through  sc 


e,  through  sc 


I  '11  stick  10  thee,  my  old  great-coat ! 
And  when  yon  look  "used  up"  and 

jaded. 
Nor  out  of  doors  may  be  paraded  ; 
Still  thou  shall  not  aside  be  thrown ; 
At  mom  thou 'It  be  my  dreanng  gOwn) 
At  ere  my  fireside  thou  ihalt  ihai«. 
And  lounge  with  me  in  easy  chair. 
A  happy  hour  we  both  shall  spend 
With  some  true  sympathiiiug  friend. 
Or  two  or  three,  a  jolly  party, 
And  drink  old  wine  till  we  are  hearty. 
Or  I  'II  my  lonely  thirst  anuage, 
And  read  aloud  the  daaalc  page, 
The  page  so  bri^t,  so  pure,  so  bold, 
About  the  mighty  men  of  old. 
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Or  pipe  in  band,  alone  with  you, 
I  (hall  youth't  by-gone  Joyi  review  ; 
Nor  <irMip  the  yean  so  called  "  miipenl." 
'Twai  thui  ol4aiD«di  I'm  quite  con- 
tent l 
And  apite  of  all  the  wise  ooea  lay, 
I 're  lived  tboae  yean,  aye,  every  day, 
And  every  night — 'tiviit  you  and  me, 
Old  coat,  that'a  life'i  philosophy. 
Ah  I    some  there  are,    my  old  great- 


„.   .  av'd  say,   il 

minded. 
There  '■   Mendahip,   If   we  seek  and 

find  it  i 
Thera's  hope  to  come,  if  vre  will  Hay 


There's  friendship,  hope,  true  luve,  and 

pleasure, 
For  each  and  all  an  ample  measure ; 
Save  the  poor  wretch  without  a  fee, 
Tbe  child  of  law-forc'd  charity, 
Who  with  th'  idea 's  not  much  smitten. 
Of  being  a  true-bom  starving  Briton  ; 
Ui*  way  through  life  who  sadly  ste«n. 
And  finds  this  world  &  vale  of  tears. 
Full  weU,  old  coat,  we  also  knuw 
The  furce  of  humbug  here  below  ; 
The  tricki  of  faction  we  can  trace. 
Ambition's  meanness,  pride  of  place. 
And  all  tbst  little  great-men  do, 
A  mob  or  minliMr  to  woo. 
But  this  would  fill  a  bist4n'y  quite — 
Oood  night  t  my  old   great-coat,  good 

night  I 


INVOCATION  TO  ERINNA. 
Eeinna  was  a  Greek  poetess,  the  contemporary  and  oountrywoman   of  Sappho 
Melea^r,  in  bli  Garland,  assigns  to  bar  the  crocus  aa  her  emblem,  on  account  of 
its  maiden  paleness,  as  In  Cymbeline, 

<>  The  flower  that  "s  like  thy  late,  pale  primreae^" 
When  but  sweet  seventeen,  Rrinna 

"  Left  this  world  oF  sorrow  and  pun. 
And  returned  to  ihe  land  of  thought  again." 


Oentle  Erinoa  I 

Sweet  primrose,  appear  1 
Gentle  Erinna  1 

Be  here ;  oh,  be  here ! 
Come,  when  iweet  twilight 

Steals  over  the  earth  ) 
Come,  when  the  fairest 

Of  visions  have  birth ; 
Come,  when  soft  silenoe 

Enthrals  the  wrapt  mind, 
When  the  chains  of  the  world 

Lose  their  power  to  bind. 
Come,  when  the  glow-worms 

Glance  gay  in  the  lane  ; 
Come,  when  the  village-maid 


Tdl  how  yuu  lay 

'Neath  the  green  myrtle  boiiglis 
Tell  how  you  whispered 

Each  other  your  vows. 
Tell  of  the  loved  one. 

The  auburn-haired  youth } 
Tell  of  Abrooomas, — 

Tell  me  the  truth. 
How  Eros  saw  you. 

And  bent  his  iwift  bow ; 
Tell  me  the  whiipen 

Of  long,  long  ago. 
Sing  me  the  songs 


Tha 


List! 


0  her  SI 


ithen 


I  soft 


«  trill. 


C<Nne,  when  the  nigbt-itock 

Flings  odours  around  ; 
Come,  when  the  balmy  dews 

Kiss  the  glad  ground. 
Come,  when  Selene 

Sheds  m  Idly  her  rays, 
When  the  m^ows  are  veiled 

In  a  dim  silver  haze. 
Come,  when  the  nightingale 

Sings  to  her  fere ; 
Gentle  Erinna  1 

Be  here  !  oh,  he  here  t 
Tell  me  how  Sappho 

And  you  walked  of  yore. 
To  list  to  the  ripple 

On  Leaboa'  cdd  shore. 


d-hauntodrill; 
Strains  that  charmed  silence, 

EntbriUing  the  ear. 
While  the  I«sbian  maidens 

Uung  round  you  to  hear. 
Tell  bow  yonr  marriage  song 

Welcomed  the  day  t 
Tell  how  it  charwed 

To  the  sad  weU-a-way  I 
Brightest  t  you  fled 

From  this  dark  worid  of  pain. 
To  the  "  marled  seas  "  above 

You  have  mounted  again. 
Yet  itoup,  sweet  Erinna,   ' 

Oh,  tloop  from  thy  sphere  ! 
Gentle  Eiional 

Be  here )  oh,  be  here  I 

aH.1. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  DWARF, 
JOSEPH  BORUWLASKI. 


JosRFB  BoHOWLABKi  was  not  &  Count ;  nor  did  he  ever  person- 
ally  assume  tbia  title  ;  his  f&ther  was  a  gentleman,  but  a  poor  one. 
His  parents  were  of  the  common  stature,  and  so  were  tliree  of  their 
six  children,  while  the  other  three  were  dwarfs.  A  daughter  died 
at  the  agt  of  twenty-two,  of  the  small-pox ;  at  this  time  she  was 
twenty-six  inches  in  height,  well  proportioned,  and  a  lovely  figure. 

At  the  time  of  bis  birth  Joseph  was  eight  inches  in  height ;  but 
neither  weak  nor  languid.  His  parents  meaBured  him  at  intervals 
during  his  growth,  and  tlie  following  was  the  result : — At  one  year 
old,  he  was  eleven  inches  in  height ;  at  three  years  old,  twelve 
inches;  at  six  years  old,  seventeen  inches  ;  at  ten  years  old,  twenty- 


one  inches ;  at  fifteen  years  old,  twenty-five  inches  ;*  at  twenty  years 
old,  twenty-eight  inches ;  at  twenty-five,  thirty-five  inches 
thirty,  three  feet  three  inches  ;  at  this  height  he  remained. 


Joseph  Boruwtaski  was  born  near  Chaliez,  then  the  capital  of 
'  Fokscia,  in  Polish  Russia,  in  the  year  1739.  His  father  died  when 
the  son  had  completed  his  eighth  year,  and  he  left  his  family  very  ill 

Erovided  for.  The  Starostina  de  Caortix,  a  great  lady  in  tfie  neigh- 
ourbood,  and  a  friend  of  Madame  Boruwlaski,  was  fond  of  Jo- 
seph, and  had  often  solicited  his  mother  to  commit  him  to  her  care ; 
■he  now  renewed  her  entreaties,  promising  to  have  him  properly 
educated  ;  and  the  unhappy  widow  gave  her  son,  with  bitter  t«ars, 
into  the  custody  of  the  Starostina. 

Boruwlaski  lived  four  years  with  the  Ladv  de  Caortiz,  and  during 
this  time  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness;  but  she  then 
married,  and  the  poor  proligi  found  an  alteration  in  her  behaviour. 
To  return  home  was  impossible ;  for  there  affure  were  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  please  his  patroness  ;  but  he 
did  not  succeed. 

The  Countess  Humieska,  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  frequentlv  seen  Boruwlaski  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  de 
Caortia,  and  had  invited  him  to  accompany  her  to  Warsaw,  in  which 
city  was  her  principal  residence ;  she  now  proposed  to  take  him  into 
her  family.  The  decision  was  left  to  himself,  and  he  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Countess.  He  was  then  fifteen.  He  went  with  her  to 
her  estate  of  Rychtz,  in  Podolia,  and  from  thence  ther  went  to  Vi- 
enna (I754],  There  irere  no  inns  upon  the  road ;  ana  the  Countess 
sent  before  her  her  servants,  her  household  furniture,  her  kitchen- 
utensils,  and  provisions ;  and  the  servants,  having  turned  some  mise- 
rable Jews  out  of  their  dwellings,  probably  not  without  heavy  lashes, 
took  possession  of  the  place,  covered  the  walls  with  hangings,  and 
set  up  beds  and  furniture  ;  10  that  when  the  travellers  arrived,  the 
whole  was  in  decent  order. 

The  report  of  their  coming  had  reached  Vienna,  and  their  arrival 

*  Thia  vu  the  height  of  Tom  Thtunb  ■(  twelve  years  old. 
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was  greeted  b;  vtsiu  and  inviutione.  They  irere  preiented  to  the 
Era  press-Queen,  who  was  charmed  with  Boruwtaski.  She  said  he 
far  exceeded  aU  she  had  heard  of  him,  and  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinarjr  being  she  had  ever  seen. 

He  was  one  day  standing  by  the  Empress,  when  her  courtiers 
were  congratulatinf;  her  on  a  victory  which  her  army  had  obtained 
over  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  she  asked  him  what  he 
thouf;ht  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Boruwtaski,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know 
him  ;  but,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  wonld  come  to  Vienna,  and  pay  roy 
respects  to  yon,  uid  try  to  gun  your  esteem,  instead  offighdngyour 

Her  Imperial  Majes^  took  Mm  in  her  arms,  and  told  the  Countess 
Hutnieska  she  thought  tier  very  happy  in  having  such  a  companion. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and,  about  twenty-seven 
'  inches  in  height 

At  another  time,  the  Empress  desired  him  to  dance  a  Polish  dance, 
with  which  she  was  so  delighted  that  she  loaded  him  with  caresses, 
and  placed  him  on  her  lap.  She  asked  him  many  questions ;  among 
others,  how  he  passed  his  time  ?  —  what  he  thought  most  curious  at 
Vienna  ?  To  the  latter  question  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  many 
things  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  a  traveller ;  but  none  equal  to 
what  he  saw  at  that  moment. 

*'  And  what  is  that !"  demanded  the  Empress. 

"  It  is  to  see  so  small  a  man  on  the  lap  of  so  great  a  woman  I" 

This  reply  drew  upon  him  more  caresses. 

Boruwlaski  remained  on  the  lap  of  the  Empress- Queen,  his  hand 
held  in  hers.  She  wore  a  beautiful  ring,  witn  her  cipher  in  bril- 
liants, and  Boruwlaski  looking  down,  she  thought  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ring. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  b^  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  was  not  looking 
at  the  ring,  but  at  the  hand,  which  I  supplicate  your  Majesty  to 
permit  me  to  kiss." 

He  then  carried  it  to  his  lips.  The  Empress  was  charmed  with 
his  gallantry,  and  would  have  given  him  the  ring,  had  it  not  been 
much  too  large  for  his  finger.  She  then  called  to  her  a  youns  girl, 
about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  apartment,  ana  took 
from  her  finger  a  very  fine  diamond  ring,  which  she  put  on  that  of 
Boruwlaski.  This  young  girl  was  Marie  Antoinette,  aflerwards 
Queen  of  France. 

Yet  Boruwlaski  was  not  happy.  In  the  midst  of  the  favours 
showered  upon  htm,  he  knew  that  he  was  considered  only  as  an  ani- 
mated toy,  and  he  felt  the  degradation  as  a  man. 

The  Countess  Humieska  and  Boruwlaski  remained  six  months  at 
Vienna,  where  be  was  taught  to  dance  by  the  celebrated  Angelini, 
ballet-master  to  the  court.  From  hence  tliey  visited  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  at  Munich,  by  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received, 
and  Stanislaus,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland,  at  Luneville.  Her%,  the 
little  gentleman  was  kindly  and  affectionately  treated,  and  lodged  in 
the  Palace.  Here  Joujou  (the  appellaUon  given  to  Boruwlaski  at 
Vienna)  met  with  Bibi,  who  was  considered  the  most  extraordinary 
dwarf  that  had  ever  been  seen.  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  was  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  while  Boruwlaski  was, 

TOL.  XVII.  a 
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at  thftt  dme,  onlv  two  feet  four.  At  first,  Bibi  wu  friendlv  to  the. 
atranger ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  itranffer  wu  preferred  to  faim- 
aelf,  he  coaceived  the  most  violent  hatred  against  him,  and  would 
actually  have  thrown  him  on  the  fire,  if  hid  outcries  had  not  brought 
the  King  to  hia  rescue.  Bibi  underwent  a  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment hy  order  of  the  King,  and  was  told  to  appear  in  his  presence 
no  more.  Boruwlaski  interceded  for  him  in  vain  with  r^ard  to 
the  panishment ;  and  he  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  sentence  of 
baniabmeot  onlj  on  condition  that  Bibi  should  ask  his  pardon.  He 
nibmitted  with  great  reluctance,  and  died  soon  after,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, in  consequence  of  this  aflair. 

Pram  LunevlUe,  the  travellers  went  to  Paris,  carrying  with  them 
letters  from  Stanislaus  to  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  France.  At 
Versailles  they  were  presented  to  her  MajcBty,  who  called  Boruw- 
laski a  little  prodigy,  desired  the  Countess  to  come  frequently  and 
bring  him  with  her;  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  always  be 
admitted.  On  their  return  to  Paris  they  were  visited  by  every  per- 
son of  high  rank  at  Court,  and  every  person  of  fashion  in  the  city. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  loaded  the  little  prodigy  with  caresses  and 
presents.  The  Count  Oginski,  Grand  Gener^  of  Lithuania,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  taught  him  the  first  principles  of  music ;  and  the 
Countess  Humieska,  finding  that  he  hadataste  for  it,  put  him  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Gavinies,  who  taught  him  to  play  on  the 
guitar, — a  talent  from  which  he  derived  consolation  in  the  troubles 
and  mortifications  inseparable  from  his  subsequent  life. 

The  Count  Oginski,  who  had  probably  heard  of  Jefiery  Hudson's 
liaving  been  sent  to  table  in  a  pie,  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  and 
enclosed  Boruwlaski  in  an  um,  which  he  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
t^le.  Great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  company  to  know  the  contents 
of  this  um,  which  the  Count  assured  them  contained  a  very  extra- 
ordinary composition.  Dinner  ended,  the  Count  took  off  the  lid, 
and  Boruwlaski  was  discovered.  His  appearance  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Poor  man  1  this  was  <»e  of  the  occasions  when  he  had  need 
of  his  guitar. 

Monsieur  Bourel,  the  Parmer  General,  gave  an  entertainment  to 
Boruwlaski,' which  was  much  better  imagined  than  that  of  the  Count 
Considering  Boruwlaaki  as  his  principal  guest,  he  had  all  the  plate, 
knives,  fc^s,  plates,  and  dishes  proportioned  to  his  siie ;  and  the 
dinner  consisted  of  ortolans,  beconcos,  and  other  small  birds. 

The  Countess  Humieska  having  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at 
Paris,  they  went  to  Holland.  Here  they  were  well  received  by  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  family ;  but  they  made  few  acquaintances,  and 
Boruwlaski  appears  to  have  attracted  little  notice.  From  hence, 
tailing  their  route  through  Germany,  they  arrived  at  Warsaw. 

Boruwlaski  had  never  till  now  seen  the  capital  of  his  native  coun- 
try ;  but  his  fame  had  reached  it  before  him,  and  he  was  received 
with  eager  curiosity.  By  decrees,  however,  his  understanding  and 
bis  manners  caused  bis  dimmutive  sise  to  be  forgotten ;  and  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  young  gentlemen,  and  with  them 
he  frequented  assemblies,  balls,  and  plays.  Such  was  the  life  of 
Boruwlaaki ;  and  such  it  mi^t  have  continued  to  be,  had  he  not, 
most  unfortunately,  fallen  desperately  in  love. 

It  was  the  cuatom  in  Poland  for  persons  of  high  rank  to  take  the 
children  oS  the  poor  gentry,  and,  afUr  having  given  them  a  good 
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education,  to  provide  for  the  girla  in  their  houtehbid,  or  by  nur- 
ria^  ;  and  for  the  young  mea  by  procuring  for  them  civil  or  military 
appoinCmentB. 

Isaliiu  Barboutan,  a  young  lady  of  French  parent*  settled  at 
Waruw,  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  Countess  Humieska  aa  a 
companion,  or  lady  in  waiting.  She  was  beautiful  and  lorely,  and 
poor  Bomwlaaki  became  sad  and  pale.  He  saw  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him,  and  he  strove  to  overcome  his  passion  ;  he  found  this  im- 
possible, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  declared  it  to  the  beautiful 
Isalina.  She  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  treated  his  passion  as  a  jest 
This  brought  on  a  dangerous  fit  of  illneas.  She  then  soothed  him, 
bat  without  giving  him  any  hope. 

At  length  this  extraor^nary  attachment  was  discovered  by  the 
Countess.  Her  first  step  was  to  confine  Bomwlaski  to  his  apart- 
ment ;  her  second  to  send  Isalina  to  her  parents.  This  wasin  1779> 
when  Boruwlaaki  was  forty  years  of  aoe.  The  Countess  promised 
forgiveness  to  the  lover  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  Isahna.  He 
would  sooner  have  renounced  his  life,  and  he  was  dismissed  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Isalina's,  addressed  to  Bomwlaski  :— 

"  Je  devTois  voua  hair.  Monsieur,  apres  tout  ce  que  vous  me  faitea 
•ouffrir.  Vous  Stea  cause  que  Madame  la  Comtesse  Hamieska  m'a 
retire  ses  bontes,  et  que  je  me  suis  forc^,  malgr^  moi,  de  me  retirer 
duu  la  maison  patemelle.  Ce  n'estpas  tout  Ma  mere  ra'accable  de 
reproches ;  mea  seeurs  me  tooment  en  ridicule.  Toute  la  ville  parle 
de  cette  affaire.  Je  ne  pnis  m'aller  nulle  part  sans  Stre  expos^  dn 
manvaises  plaisanteries.  Que  vous  ai-je  done  fait,  Joujou,  pour  que 
Tom  m'occanonner  des  d^aagr^mens  si  violens  ?  Vous  voules  forcer 
le  monde  k  entrer  dans  tos  vues,  mais  vous  n'en  viendrez  pas  k 
bont" 

The  poor  infatnated  Bomwlaski  now  found  himself  without 
money,  without  resources,  and  without  a  home.  In  this  emergency 
he  thought  of  applying  to  Prince  Casimir,  the  brother  of  Stanislaus, 
who  had  treated  nim  with  so  mnch  kindness  at  Luneville,  and  who 
was  now  restored  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Prince  Casimir  now  nre- 
sented  him  to  the  King,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  hunared 
ducats.  This  patronage  and  this  pension  were  prevailing  arguments 
with  Isalina,  and  she  married  Boruwloski. 

The  poor  little  gentleman  soon  discovered  that  two  persons  brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  a  third  approaching,  could  not  subsist  upon  a 
hundred  ducats  a  year.  What  was  to  be  done?  He  consulted 
Prince  Casimir,  who  proposed  Bornwlaski'a  revisiting  the  Courts 
where  he  had  found  ao  mnch  favour.  The  King  approved  the  plan, 
and  gave  him  a  travelling  coach. 

After  a  week's  travelling,  they  reached  Cracow,  the  former  capital 
of  Poland,  on  the  36th  of  November,  1780.  Here  they  were  de- 
tained by  Madame  Boruwla^'s  presenting  her  husband  with  a 
daughter.  Aa  soon  aa  ahe  had  recovered,  although  the  weather  was 
intensely  cold,  and  the  coach  woa  placed  on  a  sledge,  the  husband, ' 
wife,  and  infant  set  out  for  Vienita,  where  they  arrived  on  the  lltb 
of  February,  1781. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  Bomwlaski  was  at  Vienna,  and 
in  this  interval  the  dwarf  had  become  ten  inches  higher.     The  Em- 

Eress-Queen  was  dead.     It  is  trae  that  he  was  again  patronised  by 
is  old  friend.  Prince  KAunitE,and  htnionred  with  the  professions  of 
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other  friendi ;  but  the  novelty  was  gone,  and  the  journey  did  not 
pay  his  expenses,  to  defray  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Vienna,  at  a 
concert  for  his  own  benefit.  Until  this  time  he  had  never  entertained 
a  thought  of  appearing  before  the  public  The  Baron  de  Bretcui), 
ambassador  from  France,  said ;— "  My  little  friend,  do  not  tliink 
that  concerts  wilt  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  yourself  and  your 
family  ;  you  must  give  up  pride,  or  choose  misery.  You  roust  ex< 
htbit  yourself  that  you  may  live  in  peace."  Prince  Kaunitz  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  Sir  FUtbert  Murray  Keith,  ambassador  from 
England,  advised  him  to  go  to  London,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  make  his  fortune  in  this  land  of  gold.  Still  Boruwlaski  could 
not  conquer  his  horror  of  exhibiting  himself  for  money;  and  be(ore 
he  had  recourse  to  so  disgraceful  an  expedient,  he  determined  to  visit 
the  several  Courts  of  (^many  to  which  he  had  lettera  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Taking  his  wife  and  child  with  him,  be  visited  the  Gountesa 
Fiquett)  at  Freaburg,  the  capital  of  Hungary  ;  the  Count  de  Thier. 
beim,  the  Governor  of  Lower  Austria,  and  son-in-law  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  at  Lients  ;  the  Elector  and  Electress  Dowager  at  Munich  ; 
the  Prince  de  la  Tour  and  Teschen  at  Teschen;  and  the  Prince 
de  Wallenstein  at  Hannaltheim.  From  all  these  princes  Boruwlaski 
met  with  a  flattering  reception,  and  received  money  and  presents. 

From  Hannaltheim  Boruwlaski  proceeded  to  TriersdorS',  to  visit 
the  Margrave  of  Anspacb.  He  was  presented  by  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  the  celebrated  actress,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
at  Paris.  He  dined  at  the  table  of  the  Margrave  almost  every  day  ; 
and,  after  dinner,  played  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the  Mar- 
gravine. The  former  presented  him  with  a  small  and  beautiful' ' 
ring  ;  and  the  latter  gave  his  wife  a  complete  dress.  They  offered 
to  take  the  child ;  and  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  parents  at  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  it,  the  Margrave  said  to  the  father  : — "My 
friend,  it  is  not  only  the  word  of  a  Prince  that  I  give  thee  that  I  will 
take  care  of  thy  child,  I  give  thee  also  that  of  an  honest  man ;  and 
be  assured,  that  I  will  provide  for  her."  The  Margravine  joined  in 
these  assurances.  Boruwlaski  saw  his  child  no  more;  but  when 
struggling  afterwards  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  blessed  the 
day  that  he  had  left  her  in  such  keeping.     At  parting,  the  Mai^ave 

{iresented  him  with  a  purse  containing  forty  louis  d'ors,  and  the  poor 
ittle  man  took  leave  of  his  benefactors  with  tears, 

Boruwhiski  and  his  wife  now  set  out  for  England,  passing  through 
Francfort,  Mayence,  and  Manheim.  At  Strasbourg  they  made  some 
stay,  and  he  gave  a  concert  to  help  him  on  his  way.  He  had  brought 
a  letter  fVom  the  Princess  Christma  to  her  sister,  the  Electress  of 
Bavaria,  who,  on  his  departure,  presented  him  with  a  gold  box  of 
three  different  colours,  which  she  had  had  made  on  purpose  for  him. 
This,  to  his  great  r^^et,  necessity  obliged  him  to  part  with  in  Lon- 
don. From  Strasbourg  they  went  to  Brussels,  where  Boruwlaski 
was  presented  to  the  Qovemor  and  Governess  of  the  Low  Countriei, 
and  had  the  now  customary  concert,  the  expenses  of  which  were 
naid.  They  remained  here  only  three  days.  On  the  90th  of  March, 
1782,  they  landed  at  Margate,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
reached  London, 

Boruwlaski  had  brought  with  him  many  recommendatory  letters. 
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and  the  firit  he  delivered  was  that  to  the  Duke  and  Duehesi  of  De. 
vonshire,  who  received  him  graciouily,  and  told  him  to  have  re- 
course to  them  if  he  should  be  in  want  of  anything.  The  Duchess 
paid  for  their  lodgings  during  some  months;  and,  being  informed 
that  Madame  Boruwiaaki  was  ill,  she  sent  Dr.  Walker  to  attend 
her.  The  Duke  sent  him  a  complete  suit  of  clothes, — the  coat  em- 
bnudered  with  gems  and  silver,  together  with  a  very  handsome 
sword.  All  this  was  great  kindness,  and  great  honour ;  but  it  never 
-  occurred  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  that  the  poor  little  gentleman 
and  his  wife  required  other  necessaries  of  life. 

On  waiting  on  the  Duke  to  tliank  him  for  this  present,  Boruw. 
laski  was  presented  to  Lady  Spencer,  who  appointed  a  day  for  him 
to  visit  her.  At  her  ladyship's  residence  he  met  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  the  Fourth],  and  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
lady.  Boruwiaaki  was  charmed  with  tl^  Prince,  who  the  next 
day  sent  him  a  very  pretty  little  watch.  '  Lady  Spencer  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a  rouleau  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Boruwlatki  in  London,  a  stupendous 
giant  made  his  appearance.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  Lady  Spencer  went  to  see  him,  taking  Boruwlaski  with  them  ; 
and  much  tkey  enjoyed  the  mutual  astonishment  of  these  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  the  human  race  when  they  beheld  each  other. 
The  giant,  who,  I  think,  must  have  been  O'Erieo,  was  above  eight 
feet  and  three  inches  in  height. 

About  this  time  Boruwlaski  was  visited  by  a  gentleman  who  did 
not  give  his  name ;  Cramer,  the  musician,  however,  who  h^pened 
to  be  present,  knew  him  to  be  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Boruw- 
laski had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  to  this 
Prince,  which  he  had  left  at  his  door,  on  being  told  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  and  this  was  the  Prince's  way  of  answering  the  letter, 
Boruwlaski,  whose  situation  and  whose  temper  disposed  him  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  spoke  of  the  beneficence  and  the  pro- 
mises of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  without  de- 
scending to  particulars. 

On  the  ^rd  of  May  1783,  Boruwlaski  was  presented  to  King 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  by  the  Countess  of  Egre- 
mont,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Monsieur  de  Berkaty, 
minister  of  the  King  of  Poland.  Many  of  the  royal  family  were 
present.  The  King  asked  Boruwlaski  many  questions ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  very  lively  and  agreeable ;  ana  the  young  Princes 
and  Princesses  behaved  (as  Boruwlaski  said)  "with  the  familiarity 
of  youth."  The  King  did  him  the  honour  to  detain  him  two  hours, 
permitting;  him,  however,  to  be  seated.  But  the  honour  was  very 
nearly  proving  fatal  to  the  poor  little  man,  who  exerted  himself  so 
much  auring  this  time,  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  King  sent 
Dr.  Jebb  to  him,  and  gave  him — ^nothing ;  and  the  sufferer  con- 
soled himself  wiUi  having  been  treated  as  a  Polish  gentleman, 

Boruwlaski  had  now  concerts  in  London.  A  subscription  to 
procure  him  an  independence  was  talked  of  by  persons  of  high 
rank;  but  it  was  never  set  on  foot.  He  went  to  Bath,  and,  on  his 
return  to  London,  he  gave  another  concert.  At  this  the  Prince  of 
Wales  promised  to  attend,  but  he  forgot  ta  come.  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  not  daring  to  remind  His  Royid  Highnets  of  his  promise. 
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■tteoded  himwir,  with  hit  fiunily,  and  p^d  twenty>five  guineu  for 
five  tickets. 

At  length  the  dreaded  honr  came  when  jthe  high-minded  little 

Sentleman  mutt  exhibit  himwlf  for  taoaev.  At  first  the  sum  was 
alf  a  guinea,  then  five  ihillings.  All  would  not  do,  and  he 
went  to  Ireland  in  Apiil  1783 ;  atopping  at  Bristol  and  Cheater  oa 

Boruwlniki  had  brought  many  letters  of  recommendation,  one  of 
which  waa  to  the  LOTd-lieutenant,  who  sent  far  him  to  court,  and 
presented  b!m  with  twenty  guineas.  This  Lord-lieutenant  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  Duchesa  became  the  pa- 
tronesH  of  Boruwlaski.  She  attended  his  concert,  which  took  place 
in  May  13&4,  danced  at  the  ball  that  succeeded  it,  and  sent  him 
thirty  guineas  by  her  gentleman  usher.  On  the  same  occasion, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  brought  him  twenty  guiueaa  in  person. 

Boruwlatki  remained  two  years  in  Dublin ;  and  nera  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  in  England,  on  account  of  h«r  indispoiition.  She  after- 
wards joined  him,  and  made  him  the  father  of  a  third  daughter. 
On  leaving  Ireland,  thev  passed  through  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birminghun,  and  Oxford,  and  again  arrived  in  London. 

While  Boruwlaski  and  his  family  were  at  Oxford  on  their  way 
to  London,  a  gentleman  came  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  paas  the 
evening  at  a  certain  place  about  eight  miles  distanL  The  gentle- 
man refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  place  he  was  desired  to  go  to, 
or  that  of  the  person  he  waa  to  visit;  but  he  said  a  carriage  would 
be  sent  for  him.  Borulswski  went  accordingly,  and  found  himself 
at  Blenheim,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  -of 
Marlborough.  He  was  graciously  received ;  the  Duchess  going  over 
the  apartments  of  this  magnificent  palace  with  her  litUe  visitor, 
and  pointing  out  to  him  2i  that  was  particularly  curious.  The 
little  visitor  played  on  his  guitar,  and  when  he  took  his  leave,  the 
Duke  presented  him  with  a  ten-pound  bank-note. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sent  to  Boruw- 
laski, requesting  to  have  one  of  his  shoes.  He  aent  him  a  pair  of 
boota  made  in  Poland,  and  the  only  pair  he  had ;  and  his  Grace, 
thinking  probably  that  his  former  present  was  too  small,  sent  him 
in  return  a  twenty-pound  bank-note. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  boots  are  still  shown  among  the  curio- 
sities of  Blenheim. 

It  waa  in  the  year  17B4  that  Boruwlaski  and  his  family  returned 
to  London,  Here  he  met  with  his  old  friend  Count  OgiDski,  who 
had  given  him  instructions  in  music  at  Paris.  The  Count  pro- 
mised to  patronise  one  of  his  concerts.  The  evening  came;  the 
hour  approached ;  and  Boruwlaaki  had  been  ordered  to  Carlton 
Bouse,  and  a  carriage  sent  to  convey  him  thither.  He  went,  and 
found  the  Prince  of  Mechlenhurg  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the 
object  of  the  visit  of  Boruwlaski  waa,  therefore,  to  show  himself 
to  the  stranger.  He  waa  detained  an  hour,  and  not  quite  at  bis 
ease  ;  for  he  feared  that  the  company  assembled  at  his  concert 
might  be  waiting  for  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales  promiaed  to  be 
at  the  concert,  but,  as  Boruwlaski  says  in  his  narrative,  "  he  for- 
got." 

By  this  time  the  poor  little  man's  affairs  were  becoming  desper- 
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tie,  and  his  flienda  preased  him  to  write  hi*  Life,  and  publish  it 
by  subscription.  With  &  heavy  heart  he  undertook  the  task,  and 
many  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  its  progress.  There  was 
one  difficulty,  however,  which  would  have  proved  insurmount- 
able, had  it  not  been  for  the  beneficence  of  the  Princess  Lu- 
bominka,  who  relieved  him  from  the  importunities  of  his  credi- 
tors by  paying  his  debts.  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
guineas.  The  work  was  published,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  who  appears  to  have  taken  no  personal  notice 
of  the  author  after  his  return  fW>m  Ireland.  A  second  sight  of 
one  of  these  extraordinary  beings  is  like  a  twice-told  tale.  At 
the  head  of  the  subscription  stood  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales :  afterwards  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Duchess,  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  other 
dukes  and  duchesses,  lords  and  ladies  in  abundance,  wnne  distin- 
guished foreigners,  and  amcmg  others  La  Chsvaliere  D'Eon.  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  four  hundred  and  nineteen. 

I  knew  Boruwlaski  as  a  private  gentleman.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1785,  he  and  his  femily  came  to  Birmingham,  and 
took  possession  of  a  vacant  house  belonging  to  my  fitther,  and  nearly 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  we  resided.  We  paid  our  shillings,  for 
such  was  the  sum  demanded,  and  we  saw  Borawlaski.  I  was  so 
charmed  with  him,  that,  with  the  permission  of  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, I  invited  him  and  his  family  to  share  our  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding  on  Christmas  Day.  They  csme ;  the  little  gentleman,  his 
wife,  and  Monsieur  de  Trouville,  the  lady's  uncle.  Prom  this 
time,  I  sent  them  a  reguhu-  iuviution  to  tea  and  supper  once  in 
every  week  during  their  stay  in  Birmingham. 

I  never  saw  a  more  graceful  man  or  a  more  perfect  gentleman 
than  Borawlaski.  He  spoke  but  little  English.  He  uttered  the 
few  phrases  he  had  learned  with  assumed  vivacity,  when  in  public  ; 
but,  at  onr  fireside,  where  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  exert  himself, 
he  was  frequently  silent,  and  sometimes  sad.  Once,  after  supper 
(unasked  of  course,)  he  sent  for  his  guitar,  and  danced  cme  of  the 
dances  of  his  country  to  his  own  music,  the  guitar  b«nff  suspend- 
ed from  a  ribbon  tied  round  his  neck.  I  cannot  imagine  it  pos- 
sible to  excel  either  his  performance  on  the  instrument,  or  the 
grace  and  agility  of  his  dandnff. 

Madame  Boruwlaski,  though  bom  in  Poland,  was  quite  a  French- 
woman. She  was  of  a  middle  sice,  very  handsome,  and  very  livelv; 
her  dark  eyes  were  particularly  fine.  She  spoke  English  well, 
and  talked  much,  and  laughed,  and  sang  French  songs.  I  should 
think  she  was  about  fifteen  years  younger  than  her  husband,  who 
was  then  forty-six  years  of  age.  She  was  a  woman  whom  any  man 
might  love,  but  certainly  not  a  woman  whom  it  was  prudent  f<x 
Boruwladd  to  marry.  I  admired  her ;  but,  considering  how  she 
was  situated,  I  could  not  like  her. 

Their  eldest  child  was  still  with  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  the 
two  odiers  were  with  their  parents.  The  elder,  a  most  lovely  and 
charming  little  creature,  was  frequently  with  us ;  the  younger  was 
sn  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 

Prom  the  dose  of  Boruwlaski's  Memoirs  hi  1788, 1  heard  nothing 
of  him  during  four  years.  In  1792,  he  was  again  in  Birmingham, 
and  again  he  was  exhibiting  himaelf  for  a  shilling. 
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We  once  more  visited  Bomwluki,  vho  wm  now  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  He  wu  not  changed  in  person  or  toanner,  and  he 
spoke  with  his  rormer  aasumed  vivacity.  He  was  alone,  as  indeed 
he  always  had  been  when,  as  he  said,  he  "  received  company."  But 
he  was  without  wife,  wi^out  children,  and  without  Monsieur  de 
Trouville.  Beport  said  that  his  wife  had  set  him  on  a  chinmey- 
piece,  and  run  away  from  him ;  but  1  do  not  beUeve  report.  It 
was  added,  that  he  bad  sold  himself  to  a  master.  One  word  only 
can  be  said  in  mitigation  of  such  conduct — Necessity. 

In  I8O7,  I  was  at  a  sea-bathing  place  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  where  I  met  with  a  Udv  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham ;  and  Boruwlaski  being  acddentally  mentioned,  I  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  know  what  h^  become  of  him.  "  I  can  tell  you," 
said  the  lady ;  "  he  lives  at  Durham,  and  is  much  respected.  His 
savings,  and  a  subscription  among  us,  have  enabled  liiin  to  keep 
house,  and  have  a  woman-servanL  He  walks  along  the  streets  un- 
noticed and  alone ;  and  if  1,  or  any  other  of  his  friends,  chance  to 
see  bim,  we  join  him,  and  take  his  hand  instead  of  his  arm."  I  need 
not  say  that  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  learning  that  this  extraordi- 
nary and  deserving  little  man  was  allowed  to  pass  his  latter  days  in 
repose  and  independence,  after  a  life  of  sach  exerticm  and  anxiety. 
He  was  now  sixty.eight  years  of  age. 

Time  passed  on.  J  sometimes  Uiought  of  Boruwlaski,  but  I  al- 
ways concluded  that  he  was  dead ;  and  great  was  my  astonishment 
when,  in  1821,  I  heard  that  he  was  not  only  hving,  but  in  London ; 
and  that,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two,  this  apparently  fragile  being 
bad  travelled  25d  miles. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  pride  and  consequence  of  Boruwlaski 
is  related  by  Mr.  Benson  Hill,  m  his  work  entiUed  "  Home  8«vice," 
The  Count,  as  he  was  styled,  had  urged  his  friend,  the  celebrated 
comedian,  Air.  Mathews,  to  procure  him  an  audience  of  his  Majesty 
(George  the  Fourth)  that  he  might  present  to  the  King  a  copv  of  his 
Memoirs.  His  Majesty's  permission  was  soon  granted,  and  a  day 
appointed  for  their  visit  to  Carlton  House.  When  the  day  arrived, 
the  Count  appeared  to  have  lost  his  usual  serenity.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Mathews's  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  he  said, 

"I  have  stood  before  several  very  crown  heads  ;  it  is  not  dat.  It 
is  not  because  de  troble  o£  my  unhappy  contre  moke  a  me  sheltaire 
here,  that  I  can  forget  I  am  a  gendeman  bom.  Some  time  ago,  it 
was  true,  I  receive  de  visets,  and  peopul  give  my  valet  shilling  for 
open  de  door ;  but  now  I  go  to  lay  at  de  foot  of  your  King  de  his- 
toire  of  my  teetel  life,  I  am  in  terrible  {rightfulness.  If  file,  large 
Angleish  Majeste  shall  not  belief  dat  there  is  room  enough  for  great 
deu[  of  pride,  and  man  of  honour,  even  in  dis  heart,  —  if  he  oBaire 
money,  my  Matoos,  upon  my  vord,  your  ftriend  will  faint,  expire, 
dead  as  Wallstone.  Oh  I  hope  Migesu  cannot  tlnk  to  give  money 
to  Count  Boruwlaski !" 

These' paiufiil  anticipations,  however,  were  not  to  be  realized,  for, 
the  moment  the  King  saw  Boruwlaski  he  caught  him  in  bis  arms, 
kissed  his  two  cheeks,  and  placing  him  on  the  chair  next  himself, 
said,  "  My  dear  little  friend,  it  is  just  two-and- thirty  years  since  you 
were  in  this  room  before." 

His  Msjesty  afterwards  drew  from  his  pocket  a  remarkably  small, 
beautiful  gold  watch,  with  a  delicate  Trindunopoly  chain,  and  mi- 
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nute  seals,  and  pregented  theni  to  the  Count,  as  a  token  of  his 

Xittle  more  remains  to  be  said.  I  heard  nothing  of  Boruwlaaki 
until  October  1833.  when,  to  my  great  aatoniahment,  I  learnt  tliat 
he  was  still  living.  I  had  then  become  a  collector  of  autographs, 
and  I  requested  nis,  which  he  sent  to  me  in  the  following  letter, 
written  in  a  clear,  bold,  and  steady  hand  :— 

"Madahb,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  kind  letter.  I  am 
entirely  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  act,  as  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  tny  humble  and  sincere  thinks  for  the  high  honor  Madame 
have  conferred  upon  me,  in  permitting  me  to  rank  amongst  thos 
great  Mans  hands  writhings.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  Madame  will 
condescend  to  accept  the  following  lines. 

"  I  am,  Madame,  with  most  respect,  your  atost  humble,  most 
obedient  servant, 

"Joseph  Bobuwi^abki. 
"  Duriiun,  23  OcUiber,  1B33. 

"  Poland  wu  my  cradle, 

Durhain  ii  my  quiet  place. 
Where  mj  treary  boaet  iluUl  rtn, 

JoSBPB  BoauvLiSKi." 

At  this  time  Boruwlaski  was  ninety-four  years  of  age. 

I  look  upon  this  autograph  of  Boruwlaski  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  the  thousands  I  possess ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  a  man  of 
his  size,  his  talents,  and  accomplishments,  and  his  age,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

He  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eighL 


SONG  OF  A  6EA-NYHPH. 

BVOOBSTEO    BT  A   UUSICAL   VAKXAStA. 

Oh  j<nF  I  to  liu  Blake  miulc,  ye  wavea  I 

,  Through  Che  gtitteriiiK  wavei  While  I  deuce  for  Joy, 

To  thF  bri^t  lun-glow  I  Ai  li|^t  u  the  fettthery  spray. 

For  dim  is  each  ray.  On  the  tremulous  sbade 

At  laminer  noon-dsy.  By  my  fair  forni  nude, 

In  the  depths  below.  While  Uie  min-bcsuns  around  me  pi 

Below, — down,  down  Oh  jojr  I   to  dance 

In  the  mnnireleis  apMe  On  the  rippling  wave* 

Of  the  water-world,  I  dwell.  In  the  full  lun-^ow  '. 

Vast  i^ons  then  be  While  dim  is  each  ny. 

In  the  undermost  sea.  This  summer  nooo-day, 

Whose  beauty  do  tongue  can  tell.  In  the  depths  below. 

The  earpent  king.  Once  more  I  free 

WtMt  ruleth  them  all.  My  long  soft  hair 

Cinled,  Id  a  do^  ileep  lies ;  From  lu  fillet  of  pearl  lo  pale  ; 

And  each  water-iprile.  And  in  golden  flow 

Who  panu  for  the  light.  It  streameth  down  low, 

Awhile  to  the  siu&ce  may  rise.  Oi  ttMhabroad  on  the  gale. 
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To  talk  vich  tlie  lylptu  In  ur 
WbiU  I  Oeek  oub  tian 
Into  loTsliDeH 

With  ■  oomb  of  unber  me. 

Oh  Jot  t  toiit 
•Mid  the  nniimiuing  w&tm 

Id  th«  full  luii-glow  I 
While  dim  is  each  nj, 
Thii  lummer  noon-daf. 

Id  the  depths  below ! 

Oh,  Father  Sea! 
Can  Uie  tale  be  tnie 
Thj  warei  hare  told  the  ihorc  1 
How  thou  doet  lore 
Tbe  moon  abuTe, 
And  yeamett  for  erermore, 
With  paaiionate  moan 
To  approach  ber  throne. 
When  >he  looketb  down  on  thee. 
Smiling  tbe  while 
The  toft,  oold  smle 
Of  beautf  all  pawion-free  ? 

,       The  ntver  moon 
la  fair,  but  oold, 
Tbe  golden  *nn  ihinea  warm  ; 
Seranetb  tome 
Tbou  ina]p*>t  DOW  be  free 
From  tbe  might  of  her  lorrowful  charm. 
For  'til  joy  to  bow 
'Mid  the  full  dear  daf. 
To  Cbe  lun-god'!  glow  I 
And  lad  Ii  tbe  light 
a  by  nigbt 
rar  bekrw. 


Again  I  Und 

My  lilkeo  lodta 

With  a  Gliet  of  gleaming  pearl ; 

White  the  Eephyn  try. 

With  lore -laden  ugh, 

To  eaptnra  each  perfumed  cori. 

In  laughing  tone 

I  DKick  than  all, 


And  uiateh  widi  roj  foam-white  hand 
Each  meih  away 
From  their  wanton  Bl«y, 
To  daip  it  with  a  baod, 

1 11  *ing  once  mare, 

Ob  father,  dear  I 
The  MDg  of  "  the  Syren*  three," 
Whom  &e  childr«n  of  earth 

eoomed  to  lorrow  from  birth, ) 
fed  for  their  minitrelsy. 
And  lying  at  reat 
On  thy  iMOTing  brout. 
Rocked  by  its  gentle  motion, 
With  up-turoed  eyas 
I  '11  gaze  on  tbe  diies, 
More  blue  than  the  depths  of  ooean. 

Oh  joy  <  to  float 

On  a  stndling  ware 

Id  the  bright  sun  glow  1 

For  dim  is  each  ray 

This  sommer  noon-day 

In  the  depths  below  I 

Hark  I  bark!  I  hear 
A  heavy  aound 
Rise  through  tbe  troubled  main  ; 
'Tit  tbe  sullen  up-ipriug 
Of  the  serpent  king 
From  hii  oolled  deep  again  1 
And  I  must  go 
Far,  far  adown. 
To  the  bottomless  abyas,— 
To  aiY  crystal  home, 
With  its  coral  dome. 
And  its  perfume  of  ambergris. 

Ab  me  I  to  aink 
Through  tbe  gUttering  wares, 
From  the  warm  lua-^ow  I 
To  the  dim  faint  ray 
Of  sommer  noonday 
In  the  depths  below. 
Farewell!  farewell  I 
Down,  down.  I  go. 
From  tbe  light,  and  the  bnne 
And  the  warm  lUD-glow  I 
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BY  PBBDITUS. 

Bbfobb  tbe  period  of  another  London  season  arrired,  Mr.  Cf  ockford 
uid  bis  ateodj  adherent  Austin  determiaed  on  lecedine  from  Watier's. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  appareotlj  impolitic  withdrawal  from  a 
Mrtner«hip  whidi  had  been  so  largelv  productive  of  benefit,  wbs,  that 
Josiah  Taylor  had  tecretlf  purchuea  th«  lease  of  the  club-house  orer 
the  heads  of  his  collengues,  and  that,  finding  himself  In  the  beneficial 
poeition  of  lessee,  he  had  meanly  and  avariciously  attempted  to  impose 
terms  on  his  late  partners,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  ^r  principles 
of  former  arrangements,  and  so  exclusively  directed  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual advantage,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  acceded  to.  Mr. 
Crocbford  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  shrewd  intellect;  he  knew 
"what's  what,"  and  that,  saith  the  inimitably  quaint  author  of  Hudt- 
bras,  is 

"SthiBfa 

As  BMKfhjAi  wit  eui  flj." 

He  knew  thftt  to  risk  the  Ui^  capital  which  he  had  acquired,  without 
participsdng  in  the  fiur  proporticnMte  return  of  profit,  was  not  the 
most  certain  or  even  probable  mode  of  increasing  that  capital.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  the  tmth  of  the  axiom  "  in  union  is  strength ;" 
hence  he  reasonably,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  wisely  concluded  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  fidut  Ackatet,  Austin,  he  should  be  in  as  good  a 
pecnniary  position  as  his  quondam  partner,  Taylor,  to  establish  a  bank 
on  his  own  responsibilitT.  Acting  nnder  the  impulse  of  this  reason- 
able conclusion,  he,  witn  a  promptitude  peculiar  to  himself,  forth- 
with pnrcbased  the  lesse  of  a  large  boose  in  St.  James's  Street, 
fitted  up  the  same  in  a  style  of  superior  accommodation,  and,  before 
the  rival  establishment  of  Tavlor  opened  for  the  season,  commenced 
operaticMis.  The  locality  of  St  James's  Street  wm  moat  fsvourable, 
piwiniiiinfl.  as  it  did,  decided  preference  over  the  remote  and  less  eon- 
veoient  aitnatiiMi  of  Bolton  Street ;  this  advantage,  with  the  novel  and 
improved  arrangements  efihoted  by  Mr.  Crockford  fiM-  the  comfort  and 
acoommodation  of  bis  visiton,  seraied  to  him  in  a  very  short  time  the 
patronage  of  fbrmer  friends;  his  success  tai  exceeded  bis  most  san- 
gnine  expectations,  to  the  aatooislimeiit  and  mortification  of  his  late 
cc^easne  Taylor.  Mr.  Crockford,  finding  businesa  increase,  subse- 
quently took  two  adjoining  booses;  bnt  even  this  addition  was  found, 
in  time,  to  be  insufficient  for,  and  inadequate  t4^  the  rapidly  augment- 
ing list  of  his  patrons  end  the  daUv  applications  to  be  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Jantt't  Clvh.     In  this  state  of  things,  he  took  a  fourth 


the  premises  and  erecting  on  their  site  a  magnificent  structure,  that 
in  beauty,  capacity,  and  style  of  arrangement,  should  surpass  every- 
thing of  the  wad,  and  be  suited  to  the  wants,  wishes,  convenience,  and 
accommodation  of  the  principal  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
The  present  mansion  in  St.  James's  Street  is  the  result  of  this  design. 
During  the  progress  of  this  superb  building  (to  accelerate  the  com- 
pletion of  which  an  unusual  number  of  workmen  were  actively  em- 
ployed both  by  day  And  night)  St.  James's  Street  presented  a  most 
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confiued  and  extnordinaiy  appearance.  Nearly  the  wbale  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  street  from  Bennet  Street  to  Pic(»dillj  vm  in  a  state 
of  excavation  for  the  amngemeDt  of  laying  down  pipes,  forming  and 
perfecting  drains.  Sec,  but  principally  for  the  object  of  mailing  a  moat 
capacioOB  ice-house.  Oreat  was  the  alarm  that  such  extensive  under- 
ground operations  would  endanger  the  foundations  of  the  adjoining 
and  neighbouring  houses,  and  this  alarm,  as  things  turned  out,  fraa  not 
without  cause ;  for,  while  the  work  of  excavation  was  proceeding,  one 
entire  tide  of  the  Guards'  Club  House  (situate  at  the  northern  adioin- 
ing  end  of  Mr.  Crockford'a  premises)  fell  in  with  a  fearful  crash,  fear- 
ing the  complete  interior  of  the  house,  with  the  beds  and  furniture  of 
the  different  apartments  in  rather  a  ludicrous  state  of  exposure,  and  iu 
ft  most  perilous  position. 

The  nocturnal  operations  of  the  numerous  workmen  by  torchlight 
gave  to  the  scene  an  exlraordinarj  appearance,  causing  it  to  resemble 
more  the  locality  of  a  manufactnnng  dutrict  than  the  moiu  foshionable 
lounge  of  I/ondon,  and  the  chief  thoroughfare  to  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign.  The  whole  affair,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  project,  and  the 
known  and  somewhat  unpopular  purpose  for  which  it  waa  intended, 
caused  great  and  general  excitement,  and  gave  rise  to  daily  moral 
comment  and  sarcastic  witticism  in  most  of  the  journals  and  periodicala 
of  the  day.  The  fallowing  samples,  having  reference  to  the  fall  of 
the  Guards'  Clnb  House,  are  accredited  to  the  pen  of  the  brilliant 
T.Moore: 

"  '  Wliat  can  tha  wotkmen  be  about  1 

Do,  CrocUord,  let  the  lecret  out 
Wliy  Chui  our  liauMi  fall.' 

Quoth  he, '  Sinoe  folk*  are  out  of  town, 

I  find  It  better  to  pull  down 
Thu  have  no  pull  al  all.'  " 

"See,  paneoger,  at  Crockford'i  higti  behcit, 
JUd  eoaU  by  black  tegi  ouited  from  their  neat ; 
The  arti  of  peace  o'ernutching  recklcsa  war. 
And  gallant  Bvugi  outdtme  by  wily  Ifair," 

During  the  time  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  engaged  a  spacious  bouse  in  Pall  Mall  as  ft  temporary  place  of 
business.  To  have  let  one  seaton  pass  la  idleness  would  have  been  to 
endanger  the  packets  of  the  sporting  members  of  the  Club  to  the  di^ 
ease  of  plethora,  or  to  suMect  them  to  vacuity  from  causes  non-pro- 
ductive of  effects  to  himself;  the  entertainments  of  dice  were  ther^ore 
carried  on,  and  with  good  result,  at  the  house  in  Fall  Mall,  in  aid  of 
the  building  fond  for  the  rising  mausion  or  Pandemonium  (for  auch 
was  the  claiaic  title  already  bestowed  on  the  progressing  structure) 
which  waa  hereafter  to  aatonuh  the  world,  and  to  stand  the  great  pri- 
vileged gaming-faoose  of  the  metropolis.  The  year  1827  (the  period 
alluded  to)  is  said  to  have  been  most  succeasfal  to  Crockford,  and  to 
have  Bnrpaseed  in  gain  all  aubsequent  aeaeons,  excepting  the  first  two 
of  operation  in  his  new  establishment. 

On  the  opening  of  the  superb  mauuon  in  lSi8,  the  whole  ^hian- 
able  world,  male  and  female,  crowded  with  eager  curiosity,  under  cards 
of  admiantm  from  the  great  proprietor  and  the  old  and  privileged 
members  of  the  Club,  to  view  it.  The  newspapers  were  lavish  of 
pntiae,  and  elaborate  in  descriptioD  of  its  splenaonr  and  magnificence, 
and  the  poptdation  of  Lon^a  thronged  to  its  exterior  turvey  under  much 
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mater  exdtement  tbaifwu  apparent  on  tbe  late  c^tenlng  of  the  splen- 
did  and  stupendous  national  stracture,  the  Royal  Eschange.  Alrettdr 
had  many  of  the  most  distinguished  memben  of  the  aristocraCT  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  management ;  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
land  had  enrolled  themselres  members,  and  every  sprig  and  stripling 
of  fashion  fed  on  the  hope  of  sooner  or  later  becoming  one  of  the  elect. 
Tbe  namber  of  members  completing  the  club  was  from  1000  to  1300, 
ezclnsire  of  the  pririlege  or  right  ^  ni(r^  permitted  to  ambassadors 
and  foreigners  of  distinction  during  their  diplomatic  sojourn  or  tempo- 
rary visit  to  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place  or  foreign  to  tbe  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch,  nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  thought  uninteresting  to 
give,  under  favour  of  an  artist  friend,  a  brief  but  correct  sketch  of  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  of  which  Mr.  Crockford  was  the  whole  and  sole 
ostensible  proprietor. 

On  entering  from  tbe  street,  a  magnificent  vestibnle  and  staircase 
break  upon  the  view ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  are'  reading  and 
dining-rooms.  Tbe  staircase  is  of  a  ainuous  form,  sustained  in  its 
landing  by  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  above  whidi  are  a  series 
of  examples  of  the  Ionic  order,  fiinninz  a  quadrangle  with  apertures 
to  the  chief  apartments.  Above  the  pillars  is  a  covered  ceiling  perf^ 
rated  with  luminoas  panels  of  stained  glass,  from  which  sprioga  a 
dome  of  surpassing  beauty ;  from  the  dome  depends  a  lantern  contain- 
ing a  m^nincent  chandelier. 

The  Stale  Drawing  Ream  next  attracts  attention,— a  most  noble 
apartment,  baffling  perfect  description'of  its  beauty,  but  decorated  in  the 
most  florid  style  of  the  school  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  room  presents  A 
series  of  panels  containing  subjects,  in  the  style  of  Watteau,  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Martin,  a  relative  of  tbe  celebrated  historical  painter  of 
that  name:  these  panels  are  alternated  with  splendid  mirrors.  A 
chandelier  of  exquisite  workmanship  bangs  from  the  centre  of  tbe 
ceiling,  and  three  large  tables,  beautifully  carved  and  gilded,  and 
covered  with  rich  blue  and  crimson  velvet,  are  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Tbe  upholstery  and  decorative  adjuncts  are  imita- 
tive of  the  gomous  taste  of  George  tbe  Fourth.  Royalty  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  to  vie  with  tbe  style  and  consummate  splendour 
of  this  magnificent  chamber. 

The  loflv  and  capadmu  Dining  Room,  supported  by  marble  pillars, 
and  furnished  in  the  moat  substantial  and  aristocratic  stvle  of  comfort, 
is  equal  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  in  the  moet  l<nuly  mansions. 

The  DraretJig  Rami  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  apart- 
ments in  tbe  kingdom. 

The  Sanctam  Sanctorum,  or  Play  Room,  is  comparatively  small,  but 
handsomely  furnished.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stands  the  all- 
allractive  Hazard  Table,  innocent  and  unpretending  enough  in  tts 
form  and  appearance,  but  ftitally  mischievous  and  destructive  in  its 
conjnnctire  influence  with  box  and  dice.  On  this  table  it  msy  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  greater  portion,  if  not  tbe  whole,  of  Crock- 
ford's  immense  wealth  was  achieved ;  and  for  this  piece  of  plain, 
unassuming  mahogany  he  had  doubtless  a  more  profound  veneration 
than  for  the  most  costly  piece  of  furniture  that  ever  graced  a  palace. 
This  bench  of  business  is  laive,  and  of  oval  shape,  well  stuffed,  and 
covered  with  fine  green,  doto,  marked  with  yellow  lines,  denoting 
the  diflTerent  departments  of  speculation-     Round  these  compart- 
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mrats  are  double  linea,  simibtrlr  marked,  for  the  odda  or  pnpor- 
tiont  betweea  what  Is  technieallj  known  as  the  main  and  chance. 
In  the  centre  on  each  side  are  indented  poaitioiu  for  the  croupien, 
or  persona  engaged  at  the  table  in  oallmg  the  main  and  chance, 
r^^luting  the  stues,  and  paying  and  receiving  money  as  the  events 
decisiTe  of  gain  and  lorn  occur.  Over  the  table  is  suspended  a  three* 
light  lamp,  tMnreniently  shaded,  ao  as  to  throw  its  full  luminous 
power  on  Uie  cloth,  and  at  the  sune  time  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
croupiers  from  the  light's  too  strong  effect.  At  another  part  of  the 
room  is  fixed  a  writing-table  or  desk,  where  the  Pluto  of  the  place 
was  wont  to  preside,  to  mete  out  loans  on  draft  or  other  security,  and 
to  answer  all  demands  by  successful  players.  Chairs  of  easy  make, 
dice-boxes,  bowls  for  holduig  counters  representing  sums  from  1^  to 
200A,  with  amall  band-rakes  used  by  players  to  draw  their  counters 
from  any  incouTenient  distance  on  the  table,  may  be  said  to  complete 
the  furniture,  madunu y,  and  im^^ments  of  this  gretU  morkthop. 
Such  is  the  Sl  James's  Club,  or  great  gaming-house  of  the  metro- 

Elisi  which  in  classical  allusion  bos  been  likened  to  Pandemonium, 
is  B  lamentable  truth,  and  pr^^ant  with  moat  serioos  and  melan- 
choly feeling  and  reflection,  that,  witlun  the  narrow  limit  of  the  Sanc- 
tum, or  play-room,  described,  the  ruin  has  been  wholly  or  partially  ef- 
fected, and  the  doom  sealed,  of  manv  noble,  bigh-minded,  and  opulent 
men,  once  proud  in  position  of  rank,  station,  and  circumstance,  and 
happy  in  all  the  social  blessings  and  relations  of  life.  Many  such, 
&llen  from  their  elevated  and  envied  estate,  by  the  direful  infatuation 
of,  and  indulgence  in,  play,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  ruin  that  haa 
overtaken  them,  bare  died  by  their  own  bands.  To  such  distressing 
cause,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  the  hacard-table,  mav  be  ascribed  the 
lamentable  suicidal  acts  of  the  late  highly-respectea  nobleman.  Lord 

R ,  and  the  no  less  esteemed  gent^nan,  the  late  Henry  B— — . 

Others  of  like  grade  and  character  have,  owing  to  the  same  affiicU 
ing  cause,  become  beggara  in  means,  and  outcasts  alike  from  so- 
ciety and  their  country.     To  what  other  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the 

impaired  patrimony  of  the  present  Lord  F ,  who  (worthy  son,  of  a 

scrupulously  honourable  sire)  bes  nobly  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  in- 
heritance to  redeem  tbe  late  lord's  ext^islve  gaming  liabilities  and  en- 
gagements.    What  can  account  for  tbe  reduced  fortunes  and  incum- 

berad  eautes  of  Lords  T ,  C ,  H ,  L .  A ,  S , 

Sir  V.  C-  —  -,  and  that  untitled  nobleman  and  worthy  specimen  of 
an  English  gentleman,  Geoive  P  ■)  but  their  unfortunate  and 
devoted  passion  for  play  f     What  effected  tbe  ruin  and  expatriation 


■  g^^ 


of  Ball  H ,  B— — ,  L-^— ,  and  some  scores  of  others,  wbooe 

names  have  been  carefully  hidden  from  public  sympathy,  and  whom 
fortune  and  commercial  wealth  and  credit  seemed  at  one  time  to 
have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  reverse  f  What  but  tbe  fasci- 
nations of  the  gaming-table  — a  cause  to  which  may  be  ascribed 
the  constrained  and  pauper  condition  of  half  the  fssbionables  and 
sdons  of  nobility  about  town  ?  WherCt  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 
discovered  that  wonder  of  a  man,  who  by  indulgence  in  play  has  be- 
nefitted bis  estate,  increased  bis  means,  or  added  one  jot  to  his  reputa- 
tion, or  to  tbe  peace  and  happiness  of  those  connected  with  him  I  £cho 
muwers — "  Where  ?"  One  of  the  most  steady,  temperate,  and  prudent 
speculators  at  Crockford's  was  the  late  Lord  8  ;  but,  with  all  bis 
calm  and  imperturbable  disposition  and  bold  enterprise,  the  game  oon- 
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quered  him,  «nd  he  ooald  no  more  coatnd  or  defeat  the  certain  pall  o 

ir  retttided  ' 


banker.     He  himself  was  a  loser  on  the  oocuion  alluded  to,  an  erent 
■o  Dnamal  in  hia  lordahip's  practice,  that  it  gave  riae  to  the  fiillowing  ~ 
oonplet^— 

"S»,  h^yprapbM,  whocanlK^  to  win, 
Wbtn  man  lika  U— -  cu  be  Uken  in  ?" 

The  eatablithment  in  St.  Jamea'a  Street  being  complete  in  ita  erection, 
waa  opened  for  the  season  1828,  in  a  style  of  great  and  costly  splendoar 
in  its  arrangements.  Ita  general  diracticm  was  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  CrodcfOTd,  inSnenced,  bowerer,  to  a  oertun  d^ree,  and  in  parti- 
cular reapeota,  by  the  noUemen  and  gentlemen  forming  his  committee, 
some  of  whom  were  confidently  spolten  of  as  poaaessing  an  interest  in 
one  department  of  the  club,  beyond  their  poaition  aa  committee-men^— 
in  plaiu  terms,  at  having  a  partnenhip  in  the  bank.  The  annual  aiib> 
scription  was  twenty-five  pounds  for  each  member,  which  nre  to  the 
aabacribeT  erery  kind  of  nrst-rate  and  laxnrions  aooomm^tion  and 
attendance.  Amongst  other  adyantages,  it  secured  the  convenience 
and  option  of  dining,  at  a  low  price,  &om  the  bill  of  Are  of  the  unri- 
valled artist,  Vde,  whose  chemical  and  cnlinary  services  were  rated  at 
no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annnm  I  Crockford'a 
experience  and  judgment  told  him  that,  to  keep  hia  patrons  andfrienda 
in  happy  mood,  their  appetites  mnst  be  consulted,  their  palate*  tickled ; 

*■  Bs  therafon  taraBd  hii  ooQjoring  book 
For  >  (pell  to  ruM  a  oook  ; 
Thrioe  invoked,  an  artiit  came, 
Not  unwonhf  of  the  nama" 

In  the  catalcgne  of  luxury  at  command  of  each  member  were  wines 
too  of  the  finest  quality  and  ch(ucest  kind,  at  most  reasonable  rata, 
with  a  supply  of  every  other  want  that  reason  or  even  luxury  could 
■Dggest  or  fastidious  taste  re<iaire,  the  whole  being  conducted  upon  a 
sctue  of  splendour  and  liberality  unheard  of  in  club  arrangements. 

By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Crockford'a  agreement  with  his  committee  as  to 
play  proceediaes,  he  was  bound  to  put  down  a  bank  or  capital  of 
5000'.  nightly  3tiri>w  the  *Uting  of  ParliameiU, — a.  rather  remarkable 
ipecificaUon  as  to  tune,  and  one  which  seemed  to  imply,  that  the 
menttera  of  the  legislature  wen  not  expected  to  confine  their  great 
capacities  to  the  mere  voting  of  supplies  in  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  at  St.  Stephen's,  Dnt  that  tliey  should  here  practically  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  such  votes, — indeed  there  was  great  similitade  of 
proceeding  in  the  buainess  of  Parliament  and  Pandemonium.  At 
Crockford's  as  in  the  senate. 
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•  The  wbde  and  sole  directioii  and  control  of  the  department  and 
operations  of  plav  were  under  the  experienced  profesMrthip  of  the 
proprietor,  aided  by  his  steward,  agent,  and  fitctotnm,  Guy,  (the  per- 
■OQ  before  spoken  of  as  having  been  moat  serviceable  to  Crockfird, 
when  indicted,)  and  other  opetativea,  esch  of  whom  received  a  U^ 
weekly  salary  for  their  aervices  and  secrecy.  Ouy  had  been  origin- 
ally a  ntMm-porter  at  an  inferior  bszard-table  in  Jermya  Street,  fre- 
qnented  by  Crockfbrd  in  his  less  palmy  days,  and  having  in  such  capa- 
city been  serviceable  to  him,  was  now  appointed  to  the  principal  |MMt 
in  the  new  establishment.  Some  notion  of  the  lucrative  nature  of  this 
appointment  may  be  entertained  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  Gny  had  realised  and  saved  from  his  salary  and 
emoluments  nearly  30,ClbO^ ;  possessed  of  which,  he  anddenly,  after 
the  example  of  his  master,  became  a  betting  man  on  the  Turf;  and 
avaling  himself  of  his  position  at  the  clab,  and  of  the  facilities  thereby 
afforded  to  bet  with  its  members,  he  gave  offence  to  his' employer, 
(who  considered  the  ground  exclusively  his  own,)  and,  words  en- 
suing, he  was  dismissed.  He  subsequently  took  to  building  specu- 
lations in  his  native  town,  in  Essex ;  failing  in  which,  he  returned  to 
Iiondon,  tried  his  hand  at  divers  pursuits,  and  latterly  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  club  in  St  James's  Street :  in  all  he  proved  unsui}- 
cessfuL  Impaired  health  yielding  to  paralysis,  he  became  helpless,  and 
ultimately  died  a  panper  in  the  worUiouse  of  his  native  place,  where 
it  is  said  he  had  been  much  respected  for  acts  of  charity  in  his  days 
of  prosperity.  Crockfbrd  is  reported  to  have  been  unforgiving  in  tus 
feenng  of  resentment  towards  his  quondam  friend  and  associate,  and 
to  have  been  deaf  to  all  entreaty  and  solicitation  made  on  his  behalf 
in  his  last  days  of  poverty  and  distress:  for  humanity's  sake,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Crockfbrd's  heart  was  not  made  of  such  flinty  material. 
The  successor  of  Guy  was  Dasking,  another  vulgar  specimen  of  Crock- 
fbrd's fbrmer  associates.  This  person  had  also  presided  in  the  capa- 
city of  groom-porter  at  the  English  haxard-table  kept  bv  O'Hsra  in 
Oxendon  Street,  where,  as  before  noticed,  Crock&jrd  usea  nightly  to 
pick  up  his  crumbs  by  all  the  advantageous  pulls  that  opportunity 
presented,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  no  mystery  to  Dasking, 
whose  countenance  of,  and  silent  co-operation  in,  the  profitable  me- 
thod of  playing  on  score  with  a  large  note,  were  in  some  decree 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  a  system  of  ingenious  bye-play. 
Such  services,  doubtless,  raised  him  to  the  vacant  seat  at  Pandemo- 
nium. This  man,  nearly  pennyless  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
died,  after  a  few  years'  service  therein,  leaving  behind  him  10,00(U. 
These  facts  are  related  to  show  how  immense  a  profit  mnst  have  been 
open  to  Crockfbrd  himself  when  his  servants  and  subordinates  could 
thus  rapidly  rise  to  fortune  from  the  mere  wages  of  their  nocturnal 
occupations.  Some  notion  may  be  formed,  also,  of  the  extent  of  busi- 
ness in  the  department  of  play,  from  the  &ct  that  the  item  of  expen- 
diture for  dice  alone  (at  about  a  guinea  per  pair)  amounted  to  SOOM. 
per  annum  ;  three  new  pairs  being  provided  tot  the  opening  play  each 
night,  and  very  frequently  as  many  more  called  fbr  by  players,  or  put 
down  by  Crockfbrd  himself,  with  a  view  to  change  luck  under  any 
marked  and  determined  reverse. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  patronized  the  hazard-table 
splendid  suppers  were  nightly  provided,  which,  with  wines  of  choice 
and  exciting  quality,  were  ft  command  ad  Ubilutn  and  grstuitously- 
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In  &ct,  no  BtimuIaB  waa  wanting  to  increase  the  natural  propensity' 
fer  play,  and  to  render  men  desperate  under  ill-fbrtane.  During  tbe 
first  two  seasons,  the  business  of  the  haeard-table  iras  tremendous, 
and  the  resulting  profits  immense.  Above  300,000/.  is  said  to  have 
been  transferred  in  its  ownership  during  this  Rhort  period!  tbe  princi- 
pal portion  of  which  enormous  amount  found  its  way  into  the  coffers 
of  Mr.  Crockfbrd.  Counts  and  commoners,  peers  and  profession ala,  Be- 
nators  and  stock-jobbers  were  plucked  bare  as  pigeons  for  a  pasty 
to  swell  the  enormous  gains  of  the  great  Demon  of  Pandemonium. 

Subsequent  seasons,  although  not  realizing  such  abundant  harvests, 
continued  nevertheless  to  bring  fair  grist  to  the'  great  metropolitan 
mill.  £ach  succeeding  year  brought  out  some  newly-fledged  pigeons 
to  be  plucked  at  the  grand  poultry,  some  recent  inheritors  of  title  and 
fortune  to  be  initiated  in  tbe  pleasing  masteries  of  French  hazard,  and 
to  be  ebarmed  out  of  wealth's  superfiuity.  Crockford  wm  a  walking 
Domesday  Book,  in  which  were  registered  the  day  and  hour  of  birth 
of  each  nsing  expectant  of  fortune;  be  could  tell  with  the  nicest  ex- 
actitude the  reut-rolls  of  property  in  perspective,  to  what  extent  such 
rent-rolls  had  been  anticipated  by  apparent  heirs,  and  what  further 
incumbrance  they  would  reasonably  ana  aecurely  bear  ;  and  his  favour- 
able report  to  the  committee  seldom  failed  to  enanre  the  election  of  so 
<iualifi«l  an  applicant  for  admission',  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immonities  of  the  club,  and  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  contribut- 
ing his  quota. 

By  continued  successes  and  constant  drafts  on  the  nightly  decreas- 
ing resources  of  the  infatuated,  Mr.  Crockfbrd  had  now  become  a 
large  capitalist,  and,  in  all  reasonable  calculation,  above  tbe  reach  of 
daneer  from  any  sudden  reverse.  Not  only  hod  he  levied  execution 
on  toe  readv  funds  of  his  community,  but  he  held,  under  lock  and  hey, 
dishonoureo  drafts,  bills,  I.O.U.'s,  with  tbe  more  solid  securities  of 
mortgages,  assignments,  deposits,  &c.,  all  resulting  from  the  one  grand 
and  certain  profitable  source  of  speculstion.  All  doubtful  debts  were, 
of  wurse,  available  as  sets- off  against  any  future  successes  by  the  par- 
ties indebted,  and  who,  during  the  continuation  of  their  unsettled  ac- 
counts, were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  finding  ready  cash  for  all 
further  indulgence  in  play.  Mr.  Crockford's  betting  accounts  dove- 
tailed, also,  most  admirably,  in  such  respect,  with  tbe  business  and  ac- 
counts of  the  hazard-table,  tbe  losses  of  the  one  being  brought  into 
reckoning  with  tbe  gains  of  the  other,  and  tice  vertS.  It  must  be 
considered,  also,  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  parties  who  had  risen 
up  to  oppose  his  influence  at  Tattersall's,  he  had  still  immense  advan- 
tages in  betting  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  club.  This  was 
his  own  exclusive  and  privileged  sphere  of  action,  within  which  few 
of  tbe  Leg  fraternity  (save  and  except  a  few  titled  and  non-titled 
scamps  who  of  late  years  had  qualified  for  the  class  and  degree)  could 
possibly  trespass. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  game,  Mr.  Crockford  was  not  permitted, 
under  the  non-success  of  the  bank,  to  terminate  the  play  until  a  atatt^d 
hour,  BO  long  as  any  portion  of  the  nightly  capital  of  5000'.  remained  ; 
OB  the  other  hand,  although  not  compelled  to  put  down  any  further 
sum,  he  was  at  liberty  go  to  do  if  be  thought  it  advisable  ;  and  he 
was  frequently  accustomed  to  try  the  result  of  a  second  and  even  a 
third  bank,  when  there  was  hope  and  prospect  of  recovery  ;  he  was, 
however,  always  regulated  in  the  policy  of  such  further  venture  by 
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coniidetutlon  of  the  parties  to  whom  his  bank  was  opposed,  for  he  was 
too  wary  to  risk  tmy  onnecessary  amount  against  bold  and  determined 
hands,  that  were  likely  to  re-nsk  only  a  smtdl  portion  of  their  gains- 
It  has,  howerer,  on  seyeral  occasions,  happened,  that  in  his  at- 
tempts to  recover  a  first  loss,  he  hss  increased  that  loss  to  an  amount 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  one  night ;  a  circumstance  not 
at  all  surprising,  when  it  is  known  that  the  plaver  could  stake  as  large 
a  sum  B8  200L  on  a  main,  and  could  subsequently  bet  the  odds,  in  pro- 
portion to  such  snm,  between  the  main  called  and  the  chance  to  be 
thrown  in  opposition  to  such  main — technical  points  of  the  game  well 
known  to  its  amateurs  and  professors.  This  extent  of  stake  would  in 
reality  admit  1000^.  to  depend  upon  one  event ;  that  is  to  say,  Buch 
amount  would  be  the  difference  between  winning  and  losing  the  eyent, 
Rs  thus  exemplified.  Suppose  the  castor  to  put  down  200^-  in  the 
first  instance ;  he  then  calls  the  main  of  teven,  and  throws  the  num- 
ber or  chuice  of  four  :  the  odds  or  probabilities  then  become  two  to 
one  (or  400/.  to  200'.,  in  proportion  to  the  200/.  originally  staked) 
against  his  throwing  the  number  ,/bur  (the  winning  chance)  in  op- 
position to  the  number  teven,  the  main  called:  he  thus  risks,  in 
fiiir  |)roportion,  400/.  asainst  600/. ;  the  difference,  therefore,  between 
wianing  the  600/.  and  Tosing  the  400/.,  will  clearly  appear  to  be  1000/. 
It  may,  with  reason,  be  imagined,  that  so  apparently  small  a  capital  or 
bank  as  5000/.  would  be  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  speculations  of 
bold  and  enterprising  players,  under  favourable  fortune ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  game  of  hazard  there  are  generally  two 
distinct  and  opposing  interests  operating  at  the  table  amongst  the 
players :  some  are  betting  on  the  hand  of  the  caster,  or  person  throw- 
ing the  dice;  others  are  risking  their  money  against  such  hand;  and 
these  respective  and  opposite  fendes  frequently  cause  an  equalisation 
of  stake  tor  and  against,  which  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  banker  ; 
for  in  such  case  he  derives  the  full  calculated  per-centage  of  the  game, 
which  is  taken  at  about  twenty-five  shiUings  in  every  hundred  pounds. 
It  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  alto,  that  players,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  seldom  risk  so  large  an  amount  on  one  event,  until  they 
have  become  desperate  by  frequent  previous  loss  of  capital,  which  has 
gone  to  augment  the  bank's  origiaal  ^nd,  and  which,  consequently, 
betters  the  hank's  condition  to  meet  the  larger  demand. 

Mr.  Crockfoid,  now  elevated  beyond  all  former  fortune,  took  a  splen- 
did house  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  for  a  time  he  resided  with  his 
family  in  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  hit  love  of  money,  and  Us  rest- 
less anxiety  to  be  still  adding  to  his  great  wealth,  permitted  him  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  otium  which  fortune  usually  favours.  He  entered 
into  many  and  various  speculations,  promising,  as  he  thought,  lai^  re- 
turn. He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  acquainted  with  most  matters 
favouring  saccest  therein.  Ho  was  cognizant  of  the  value  of,  and 
hnew  the  best  markets  for,  everything,  from  an  eel  to  an  earldom,  or, 
as  Hudibras  hath  it, 

"  He  by  geometric  kbIs 
Could  ull  the  »!■  of  poU  of  ale ; 
BmoIts  by  linas  and  Langenc*  *tni^^ 
If  bread  and  butior  wsatM  wc^ht." 

Hit  ventures,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  were  based  on  the  good 
grounds  of  knowledge  and  experience;    but,  'tis  not  in  mortab  to 
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eomnvid  ancoeis;  and  latterly  he  met  with  some  check  to  hit 
bitherto  almost  inrariably  profitable  outlay  of  capital.  One  of  the 
moat  prominent  initancea  and  examples  of  failore  wai  the  erection  of 
the  extenaire  building  ori^nally  designed  for  a  bazaar,  at  the  comer  of 
King  Street  and  St.  James's  Street,  a  vicinity  that  had,  as  already  shown, 
been  moat  forourable  to  hia  speculations  as  a  rouge-et-noir  banker. 
Thecostof  this  building,  notwi  thstandingthe&ct  that  every  brick,  plnnk, 
and  other  material  was  bought  at  the  best  market,  and  every  hour's 
work  paid  for  nndCT  the  advantageous  terms  of  contract,  was  immense. 
The  structure  was  handsome  in  its  exterior,  and  complete  in  its  par- 
poied  arrangements.  It  was  opened  as  a  basaar,  under  very  favoura- 
ble anapioec,  in  the  fnll  ftshicotable  season.  For  a  time  its  novelty  at- 
tracted, and  crowds  of  visitors  gave  It  patronage  and  support ;  but,  the 
novelty  orer,  and  curiosity  subsiding,  traffic  fell  again  into  its  ordinary 
channels,  and  the  business  of  the  St.  James's  bazaar  became  inadeqnate 
to  the  high  rents  demanded  for  the  counters  ca  standings  in  it. 
From  this  cause  it  became  a  total  failure  in  its  original  design.  It 
waa  afterwards  adapted  to  the  temporary  purpose  of  an  exhibition- 
room,  where  (with  the  somewhat  curious  fact  having  reference  to 
Mr,  Crockfbrd'a  immediate  professional  occupation  and  pursuit,) 
that  wondofuUy  dextrous  artist,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  un- 
dertoiA  to  expose,  and  actually  did  enlighten  the  public  in  respect  to, 
the  frauds  and  sleight-of-hand  triclcs  that  could  be  practised,  and  were, 
in  feet,  daily  made  available  to  cheating  and  robbery  by  cards  and 
dice.  Hia  perfbrmaace  was  wonderfnl,  and  must  hare  effectually 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  dupes,  snd  called  up  in  them  some  nnpleas- 
ing  reminisoenoes  of  the  practical  skill  by  which  they  had  been  mulcted 
of  their  material.  The  lower  and  under-gnmnd  deportments  of^the 
building  are  now  used  as  counting-houses  and  cellaring  connected  with 
the  late  Mr.  Crockford'e  business  as  a  wine  merchant,  a  speculation 
which  is  believed  to  have  turned  to  rery  fair  account. 

About  two  ^ears  ago,  Mr.  Crockford  signified  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  proprietorship  of  the  Club,  and  intimated  at  the  same  time  a 
wish  to  dupose  of  the  extenrire  manaion  and  premises  in  St.  James's 
Street,  with  all  its  valuable  furniture  and  property;  the  rea- 
son aasigued  for  snob  proposed  secession  was,  that  he  felt  bis  health 
declining  and  hb  energies  unequal  to  the  constant  labour  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  the  proper  direction  and  management  of  so  lai^  oA  es- 
tablishment. The  real  cause,  however,  was  not  only  suspected,  but 
known  to  be  his  determination  no  longer  to  be  controlled  hy  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  his  committee:  bis  term  of  agreement  with  them  had 
expuvd,  and  he  hod  no  inclination  to  renew  it  upon  like  oonditiona. 
He  weU  knew  that  a  capitalist  of  sufficient  experience  was  not  easily 
'  to  be  met  with,  who  could  or  would  speculate  in  all  the  extravagant 
outlay  of  so  immense  an  undertaking,  and  that  consequently  there  was 
no  very  immediate  prospect  or  probability  of  a  successor;  he  was 
aware  also,  that  before  such  a  one  should  appear,  the  oommittee,  tired 
out  in  the  seandi,  wonld,  rather  than  risk  tne  complete  break-up  of  so 
commodioiu  an  establishment,  fbll  into  bis  more  reasonable  views  to 
eontinoe  its  direction  under  terms  less  restrictive  and  imposing,-— snd 
he  was  not  far  out  in  his  reckoning.  On  the  first  announcement  of 
bis  intentiou  to  retire,  a  sensation  was  created  throughout  the  Club. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  schemes  devised  for  continuing  the  arrangs- 
meots  under  a  new  proprietor ;  and,  with  this  vieWi  estimates  were 
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made  and  particulars  pnt  forth  of  tbe  capital  required  to  purchase  tbe 
existing  interest ;  flattering  representations  were  also  held  out  of  the 
great  and  certain  fortune  to  be  derived  from  the  source  of  the  French 
has&rd  bank; — but  all  to  no  purpose, — no  millionaire  was  forthcom- 
ing ;  the  only  offers  made  were  by  divers  members  of  the  gaming 
fraternity  in  the  vicinity  to  provide  a  hazard  bank  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Club,  but  under  no  such  restrictions  as  to  amount  of  capital 
or  stake  as  had  been  imposed  on  Mr.  Crockford.  Such  offers,  coming 
not  within  the  contemplikted  airangements  of  the  proprietor  or  the 
committee,  were  declined  ;  and  the  ultimatum  of  the  whole  business 
was,  that  Mr.  Crockford  ottensibly  withdrew  from  all  play  speculations, 
still  continuing  bis  proprietorship  of  the  Club.  He  had  now  gained 
bis  object,  which  was  in  reality  to  avoid  the  provision  of  so'laige  a 
capital  nightly,  and  the  compnlsory  condition  to  play  so  high  a  stake 
as  200/-  and  its  proportions  on  a  single  event ;  the  real  secret  of  which 
was,  that  both  players  and  money  had  of  late  been  less  abundant, 
partly  because  he  had  too  heavily  taxed  the  resoarces  of  the  members,  and 
further  that  rival  establishments  had  recently  been  in  the  ascendant : 
for  it  not  nnfrequently  happened  that,  under  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  the  large  stakes  permitted  at  Crockford's,  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising player  would,  on  a  good  band,  win  a  large  sum,  which  he 
would  subsequently  (perhaps  on  the  very  same  night)  lose  at  some 
rival  bank ;  whereas  no  eqoal  chance  of  benefit  was  afforded  to  Crock- 
ford in  such  respect,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  other  clubs  alluded  to 
restricted  their  stakes  on  a  single  event  to  the  limit  of  2fi/.  and  its 
propordons. 

Out  of  the  necessity  occasioned  by  Mr.  Crockford's  ostensibte  retire- 
ment from  the  bank,  the  committee,  good  easy  men,  ceded  to  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Page  and  Dasking  (since  dead  J,  empltn/iet  under  tbe 
old  system,  to  provide  a  smaller  capital  under  a  more  moderate  rate  of 
risk  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  a  bank  of  2000L  only  wms 
pnt  down,  and  the  stakes  limited  to  251.  Although  the  persons  named 
were  the  ostensible  principals  and  capitalists  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  were  but  partially  and  slightly  interested  in  the  resulting 
advantages :  the  real  parties  were  the  former  bankers,  who  had  thus 
freed  themselves  from  their  disadvantageous  position,  andbecomerespon- 
sible  only  through  their  operatives  and  representatives-  A  new  man 
was  added  to  the  direction  of  the  table— one  of  different  mould  and 
mEuiners  altogether  from  his  two  predecessors, — in  fact,  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  gentlemanlv  habits  and  address,  and  of  fbrmer  good  and 
respectable  position  in  life.  The  commencement  of  business  under  the 
newr^ime  was  not  very  auspicious;  for  a  certain  sporting  baronet  (one  of 
the  many  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Crockford's  wealth,  and  now 
more  distinguished  for  his  bold  and  dashing  style  of  play  than  for  any 
very  large  capital  remaining  to  him  to  lose)  paid  his  early  respects  to 
the  new  firm,  and  under  favour  of  a  good  hand,  which  he  never  failed 
to  turn  to  the  best  account,  speedily  relieved  them  of  the  night's  capi- 
ta],— an  obligation  which  he  repeated  within  a  week  or  two.  Loss  of 
fortune  has  too  late  taught  the  lesson  of  prudence  to  this  gentleman, 
aa  it  has  to  many  others :  he  now  risks  but  tittle,  and  that  seldom ; 
but  when  the  ruling  passion  prompts  to  the  old  sport,  he  dashes  at  it 
with  a  bold  energy  and  determination  based  on  that  p^fect  knowledge 
of  the  game  which  sad  experience  has  given.  His  meaning  on  such 
oGcatiana  ia  mischief  to  a  bank ;  and,  if  fair  opportunity  present  itselft 
be  is  not  very  tardy  in  making  a  transfer  of  a  bank's  reaoiurGes. 
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MatteralisriiigbeeiitliiisBatiBfictorilj  arranged  as  to  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  Club,  snd  Mr.  Crockford,  baving  become  free  from 
bH  interference  and  control  by  the  committee,  had  leisure  for  other 
pursuits  and  pastime;  and  be  resumed,  withiu  moderate  limits,  the 
keeping  of  mce-horseB,  having  now  more  time  to  devote  the  necessary 
attention  to  them  th^n  at  the  former  period  of  his  racing  speculations- 
His  retirement,  however,  from  his  late  active  duties  and  constant  occu- 
pations in  St.Jaraes'sStreet  left  his  ever  busjmind  at  freedom  to  wander 
into  other  channels  of  venture  and  speculation,  and  doubtless  operated 
as  a  leading  cause  to  one  of  his  most  heavy  and  unsuccessful  outlays  of 
capital.  The  adventure  alluded  to  was  a.  mining  concern  in  Flintshire, 
in  which,  on  the  most  flattering  representations  of  probable  success, 
based  on  the  authority  of  scientific  report,  Mr.  Crockford  was  induced 
to  embm-k,  in  conjunction  with  another  party  professing  to  have  great 
knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  in  mining  affairs.  The  lands  in 
which  the  mines  were  situate  were  reported,  on  like  scientific  autho- 
rity, to  be  rich  and  abundant  in  mineral  treasure  and  resource;  and  on 
SDck  apparently  indisputable  report,  Mr.  Crockford  was  led  from  time 
to  time  to  make  considerable  advances  in  the  prosecution  of  the  works. 
Subsequently,  a  partnership  was  entered  into,  and  a  further  large  out- 
lay of  capital  expended  in  sinking  shafts,  repairing  old  and  erecting 
new  machinery :  fine  specimens  of  ore,  the  production  of  the  mines  in 
work,  were  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  great 
capitalist  and  wealthy  partner,  who,  thus  influenced,  continuea  the 
aecesaarj  supplies  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  and  to  the  ultimate 
realization  of  his  golden  hopes  and  expectations.  But  time  moved  on, 
and  targe  demands  on  Mr.  Crockford's  purse  being  continued,  he  com- 
menceo  a  system  of  argumentation  within  himselfl  that  something  like 
return,  or  a  prospect  thereof,  should  be  forthcoming  frtim  so  great  an 
outlay ;  reasoning  thus,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  pretty  correct  ccm- 
cluaion,  that  mining  speculations  wera  too  profound  a  pursuit  for  him, 
that  the  mineral  specimens  exhibited  to  him  as  illustrative  of  th« 
earth's  treasure,  ana  promissory  of  the  immense  wealth  to  be  obtained, 
were  dross  in  comparison  with  the  ready  refined  golden  product,  bril- 
liant and  fresh  from  the  valuable  and  admired  process  of  the  mint, 
which  he  bad  so  lavishly  satbered  from  the  verdant  surface  of  his  . 
venerated  hasard  tabid  in  St.  James's  Street.  A  disagreement  took 
place  between  himself  and  partner,  which  led  to  a  dissolution,  under 
which  legal  separation  of  interests  a  partition  took  place  of  the  mining 
lands  and  property.  In  this  arrangement,  it  is  reported,  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  was  etjuaJly  unfortunate ;  for  the  mines  allutted  to  him,  though 
considered  to  promise  favourably  in  future  return,  turned  out  on  sub- 
sequent working  to  be  of  little  or  no  value;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  property  partitioned  to  his  late  co-adventurer  proved  of  much 
more  viduable  consideration.  The  disappointment  apd  severe  mortifi- 
cation occasioned  by  this  result,  and  by  the  total  failure  of  bis  hopes, 
added  to  the  absolute  grief  and  distress  at  so  great  a  loss  of  capital, 
acting  on  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  severe  reverse,  and  on  a  frame 
somewhat  debilitated  by  age  and  growing  infirmity,  brought  on  excess 
of  nervous  excitement,  which  terminated  in  death. 

For  some  weeks  preceding  his  decease,  Mr.  Crockford  had  been 
confined  to  his  residence,  and  fearful  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  he  might  not  survive  the  approaching  period  of  the 
Epsom  races,  and  the  great  and  important  event  of  "the  Derby,"  on 
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wbicli  so  many  tfaouaands  were  depcndinv  in  immedUte  referenoe  to 
the  hone  Ratan,  of  which  Mr.  Crockford  tru  the  owner,  and  which 
at  the  time  Btood  high  in  public  opinion  in  the  betting  market.  Much 
anxiety  was  occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  Uie  event  of  Mr. 
Crocktoid'a  dissolution  before  the  day  of  the  race,  his  horse  would  be- 
come  disqualified,  and  hence  ereat  confusion  would  arise  in  some 
betting  accounts,  which,  from  toe  short  period  intervening,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  r^ulate  or  amend  before  the  eventful  day.  Tat- 
tersall's  yard,  on  days  of  businesa,  exhibited  a  congr^ation  of  faces 
expreasive  of  the  most  opposite  feelings  of  hope  and  fear ;  but  anxiety 
was  apparent  in  all.  Ever  alive,  however,  to  buainew,  and  to  any  and 
every  event  in  Juluro  afTordiog  opportunity  for  a  bet,  the  term  of  Mr. 
Crockford's  roprtal  existence  was  tbe  universal  theme  of  the  assembled 
classes  of  sporting  men,  and  became  as  much  a  matter  of  buiineaa 
amongst  the  leg  fraternity  as  the  race  in  which  his  horse  was  engaged. 
Under  the  fear  entertained  of  Mr.  Crockibrd's  inopportune  deceaae, 
the  parties  more  immediately  and  deeply  interestea  in  that  event 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  insurance  on  his  Ufe  for  the  short  term  of  one 
>veek,  and  large  premiums  were  offered  to  the  different  insurance 
companiea,  at  Lloyd's,  and  to  private  individuals,  for  such  guamnlee. 
Neither  public  company  nor  private  capitalist  could,  however,  be  fcund 
to  accept  terms  on  so  haaardous  on  event  Mr.  CrockEord  outlived  the 
great  and  important  day  of  the  Derby  race,  but  died  on  the  day  of  the 
Ouks,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May  last. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Grockford,  occurring  as  it  did  dose  on  the  day  of 
settlement  of  the  Epsom  account,  a  time  most  important  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  sporting  world,  occasioned  much  confusion  in  betting 
accounts,  and  threw  many  obatocles  in  the  way  of  full  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.  With  a  laudable  anxiety  to  support  the  credit  that  had 
hitherto  attached  to  Mr.  Crockford's  name  at  Tattersall's,  and  with  a 
view  also  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  persons  to  whom  his  accouBt  was 
indebted,  and  who  relied  thereon  for  the  honourable  dischaive  of  their 
own  engagements,  his  widow  (even  in  the  hour  of  her  imme&ite  grief) 
took  the  prompt  and  judidoua  courae  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Btewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  of  forwarding  to  them  therewith  her 
late  husband's  betting  books  and  a  draft  for  the  balance  of  loss 
which  appeared  to  be  due  from  him  amounting  to  about  700'.  On 
receipt  of  these  documents,  a  meeting  of  the  Turf  authorities  took 
place,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  an  announcement  by  the 
stewards  (Lord  Steadbroke  and  others)  that  all  parties  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Crockford's  account  ought  forthwith  to  pay,  and  that,  on  such 
payment  being  made,  all  claimants  on  the  same  account  would,  nptn 
like  principle,  be  entitled  to  receive  their  respective  demands. 

Thus  much  of  Mr.  Crockford  aa  a  man  of  notoriety,  for  such  he 
most  unquestionably  was— 

"ThetrninpafrsDiB 
Bm  Mldran  blwud  forth  s  name. 
Throughout  ths  couotry  or  the  town, 
Of  mora  invincible  renown  1" 

As  the  greatest  and  most  successful  samester  of  the  age,  his  name 
was  familiar  in  everv  European  capitalT  The  high  patronage  beetow- 
ttd  on  him  screenea  him  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law, 
gave  him  privil^ea  and  protection  over  minor  offenders,  and  secured 
to  bim  the  foil  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  his  chief  lucrative,  but 
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(lestrnctiTe  fnrofesiion  as  the  keeper  of  a  gsmine-lioiue.  L^iBlators 
nightly  met  at  his  establisliment  to  violate  the  laws  which  in  their 
wiadom  and  auiiety  for  the  cause  of  public  moralitv  tliej  had  been 
strenuous  to  enact.  Churchmen,  who  fn>m  their  pulpits  were  loud  and 
eloquent  in  their  denunciation  of  indulgence  in  vicious  propensities, 
and  who  laboured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  congregations  the 
fatal  and  destructive  consequences  of  gaming,  here  hugeed  the  vice  at 
which  they  stormed,  and  "  shook  in  banging  sleeves  the  dox  and  dice," 
hasarding  toeether  their  piety  and  their  patrimony.  Magistrates,  toOj 
the  grave  and  sapient  administrators  of  the  law,  scrupled  not  to  offend 
the  law  by  the  practice  of  that  for  which,  with  judicial  solemnityt  they 
had  sentenced  the  minor  but  unprivileged  culprit  to  imprisonment 
and  the  treadmill,  but  * 

*'  Autfaoritjr,  tlunigti  it  err  like  othen. 

Hath  jtit  H  kind  of  medidaa  in  it 

That  akimi  the  rica  o'  the  top  ;" 

and  as  that  in  the  captain  is  but  a  choleric  word  which  in  the  soldier 
ia  flat  blasphemv,  even  such  is  the  proportionate  estimate  of  offence  in 
magisteriu.  wisdom  between  the  unprivileged  sinner  and  the  elect  of 
Pandemonium.  "  A  hell,  or  common  gaming-house,"  aays  Lord  Byron, 
"  is  a  place  where  you  risk  littU,  and  are  cheated  a  gieat  deal,  A 
club  it  a  pUatanl  purgatory,  where  yon  lose  more  and  are  not  mppoted 
to  be  cheated  at  all ;"  a  subtle  and  satirical  distinction,  finely  con- 
ceived, and  one  which  may  have  bad  some  influence  on  a  certain  Com- 
mittee, from  whom  has  recently  emanated  a  very  elaborate  report  on 
gaming,  tending  to  show  that  Parliament,  which  De  Lolme  declarea 
to  be  so  omnipotent  that  it  can  accomplish  any  and  every  object  of 
its  will  save  tnat  of  mutation  of  the  acxea,  is  powerless  to  control 
the  vice  (though  in  direct  violation  of  law)  when  carried  on  within 
the  sanctuary  of  a  club-house ;  a  kind  of  spedal  pleading  most  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  evil,  seeing  that  gamesters  are  an  ingenious 
and  most  enterprising  setof  individuals,  and  require  no  ghost  to  tell 
them  that  clubs  are  easily  formed  to  the  law's  evasion. 

The  entire  property  amassed  by  Mr.  Crockford  must  have  been 
immense,  r^ard  being  had  to  the  ^ct  that,  ezdnsively  of  a  sum  of 
money,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  bequeathed  to 
his  widow,  he  is  ccmlidently  reported  to  have  distributed  amongst  hia 
children,  about  two  years  ago,  a  sum  nearly  equalling,  if  not  exceed- 
ing that  amount ;  e  circumstance  not  at  all  improlwble  ia  a  man  of 
foresight  like  Mr.  Crockford,  and  one  which  will  rally  aiKwunt,  as  well 
for  the  bequest  of  the  whole  bulk  of  bis  remaining  fortune  to  his 
widow,  as  nir  such  bequest  being  absolute  and  free  from  all  condition. 
In  eatimating  the  wealth  acquired  by  Mr,  Crockford  through  the 
medium  and  success  of  his  French  hazard  bank,  (for  this  was  the  never- 
failing  source  of  gain,)  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  heavy  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  establishment  in  St.  James's  Street ; 
his  own  expensive,  though  by  no  means  foolishly  extravagant,  mode 
of  living  ;  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
the  advances  of  money  from  time  to  time  made  to  fit  them  out  and 
farther  their  prospects  in  life ;  the  expense  of  a  racing-stud ;  a  con- 
siderable outlay  in  suppressing  various  indictments  preferred  sgainst 
bim  for  his  former  proprietorship  in  King  Street,  and  the  neavv 
losses  more  recently  sustained  by  other  venture  and  speculation.  It 
may  be  fairly  calculated  that  tne  certain  profits  of  the  hasard-tabte 
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must  have  embraced  millioDa !  and  some  idea  ma;  be  formed  of  the 
extent  uf  evil  to  otbera  consequent  on  such  an  accumulation  of  cajHtal 
extracted  from  their  means. 

In  person  Mr.  Crockford  was  something  above  the  middle  stature, 
and  rather  crippled  in  bis  walk,  owing  to  a  paralytic  affection ;  his  ex- 
pression of  countenance  was  by  no  means  intelligent,  or  indicative  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  that  quick  capacity  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  tituy  and  betting  rings;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  at  times  a 
simplicity  of  feature  bordering  on  the  idiotic,  that  might  well  have 
impressed  those  who  knew  him  not  with  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
bis  capability.  His  dress  was  plain  in  the  extremej  and  not  in  the 
least  approaching  any  attempt  at  foshionable  formation  or  arrange- 
ment ;  indeed  Mr.  Crockford  whs  a  man  not  at  all  addicted  to  out- 
ward display :  in  this  he  certainly  exhibited  good  sense  and  policy ; 
for  anv  exhibition,  on  bis  part,  to  the  extent  which  his  means 
allowed,  would  have  put  royalty's  self  out  of  couatensace,  and 
by  exciting  public  attention  and  denunciation,  would  in  all  pn>- 
tuibility  have  given  sudden  check  to  his  profitable  trade.  Mr.  Crock- 
ford has  left  behind  him -the  numerous  -  family  of  fourteen  children, 
all  of  whom  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
have  been  aubstantiatly  and  handsomely  provided  for.  Some  are  entered 
of  learned  and  liberal  professions,  others  sreeng^d  in  trade,  but  all 


employed  in  honourable  and  lucrative  pursuits.  One  son  ia  handsomely 
endowed  in  the  Church,  and  three  others  are  carrying  on  the  bmineBs 
of  wine  merchants  in  St.  James's  Street.  Of  the  female  portion  of  the 
family,  one  is  married  to  an  eminent  medical  practitioner.  The  widow 
of  Mr>  Crockford  is  a  ladv  of  refined  manners  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  much  and  deservingly  respected  by  those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance.  'To  her  extreme  care  and  attention  in  the  exer- 
cise of  such  qualities  Mr.  Crockford  owed  not  only  the  enjoyment  of 
great  domestic  comfort,  but  the  correction  of  much  of  his  earlv  coarse 
and  uneducated  manner,  and  the  removal  of  habits  ill-Buitea  to  bis 
after  associations.  Mrs.  Crockford  was  originally  governess  to  the 
former  lady  of  her  husband's  love,  by  whom  be  had  four  children.'  It  ia 
pleasing  to  contemplate  the  &lling  uf  fortune,  however  disqualified  in 
its  acquirement,  into  the  possession  of  those  who  can  justly  appredate 
its  value,  and  through  whom  it  may,  by  laudable  applicatjon,  commu- 
nicate benefit  to  the  unfortunate  and  less-favoured  of  mankind.  The 
mere  inheritance  of  wealth  constitutes  not  its  real  worth ;  its  virtue 
is  derived  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its  possessor,  and  lies  in  ita 
benevolent  and  praiseworthy  appropriation. 

"  Non  pouidentem  mnlta  Tocaverl* 
Recte  beatum  ;  rectiui  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deonim 
Muneribu*  aapienler  uli." 

Having  tfaus  traced  the  career  of  Mr.  Crockford,  from  bis  humble 
occupation  and  lowly  domicile  in  the  Strand,  to  the  extreme  position 
of  wealth  and  a  princely  mansion  in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  a  locality 
commanded  only  by  the  must  opulent  of  our  aristocracy,  it  remains 
uttlv  to  announce,  that  at  this  residence  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1844,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  above  fifty  of  which  were  devoted  to  what 
is  term^  sporting  pursuits. 

"  No  farther  w«k  fail  meriu  to  diadiMs, 
Nor  draw  bU  fnil^iw  rrom  their  dread  abode." 
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BV   LOUIDA   STUART  COBTELLO. 

MONMOUTH. 

"  TasBE  is  an  M  in  Macedon  and  an  M  in  Monmouth,"  a»  we 
are  informed  by  FluelUn ;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  there 
were  more  striking  resemblances  in  tlie  two  dties  even  than  this :  one, 
nevertheless,  is  as  sufficient  to  an  antiquary  as  many  of  the  proofs 
brought  to  convince  the  incredulous  of  the  identity  of  two  places. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  attractions  of  Macedon,  the  renowned 
birthplace  of  Alexander,  they  could  not  exceed  those  of  the  beauti- 
ful town  where  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  first  saw 
the  light  The  Castle,  once  a  stately  pile,  which,  at  the  time  of  hii 
birth,  bad  long  been  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  has  now 
only  a  few  ivy-covered  stones  remaining  to  show  where  once  it 
stood,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  valley  of  tne  Trotliey  ;  and  the  only 
window  in  which  any  part  of  the  formerly  elaborate  stone  tracery 
can  be  found,  is  that  of  a  tower-chamber,  in  whose  enclosure  the 
little  Prince  Hal  was  born.  All  that  remains  of  the  thick  wails,  which 
neither  time,  nor  violence,  nor  carelessness  have  been  able  to  sweep 
away,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  pretty  private  garden  in  the  midst  of  an  or- 
chard of  luxuriant  apple-trees,  and  half-concealed  by  vigorous  shrubs 
and  twining  ivy.  A  narrow  path  on  the  top  of  a  predbitous  bank 
leads  along  one  side  of  the  ruin,  whose  broken  turrets  rise  in  totter- 
ing decay  above  the  trees.  The  tower  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  slovenly  condition,  being  used  as  a  tool-bouse  and 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  litter ;  and  as  it  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
lane,  much  hidden  by  newer  walls,  the  effect  of  this  interesting  relic 
is  greatly  destroyed.  A  handsome  large  house,  of  very  antique  ap- 
pearance, built  many  years  since  out  of  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
rises  near,  and  has  an  imposing  and  pleasing  ospecL  The  castle 
extended  over  a  very  Urge  space  of  ground,  and  many  of  the  cellars 
of  the  surrounding  houses  can  show  traces  of  its  foundations;  but  all 
that  is  above  ground  is  contained  in  a  very  narrow  space. 

The  town  of  Monmouth,  formerly  called  Owent,  is  built  in  a  plain, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  natural  fosse  formed  by  three  rivers,  the 
Wve,  the  Monnow,  and  the  small  stream  of  the  Trotbey.  The  Wye 
is  here  silvery  and  lucid,  according  to  the  wont  of  that  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  of  all  rivers,  and  runs,  doubling  and  winding, 
through  meadows  covered  with  flowers,  whose  enamelled  lawns  dip 
into  the  saluting  waters  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  rise  from  the 
very  margin  wood  above  wood,  of  the  most  graceful  forms  and  most 
brilliant  and  varied  hues,  whether  tender  spnng,  or  verdant  summer, 
or  golden  autumn  tinge  the  foliage  with  their  colours. 

Ut  every  direction  round  Monmouth  the  most  enticing  walks  lure 
the  stranger  on,  for  uncounted  miles  of  beauty,  by  this  bewitchins' 
stream,  which  often  meets  him  at  a  sudden  turn,  entirely  unexpected, 
and  comes  glittering  and  gliding  through  the  groves  and  beyond 
the  hills,  stiu  surprising  himin  his  delighted  way.  So  quietare  the 
banks,  so  overflowing  with  the  riches  of  the  most  lovely  nature,  that 
they  seem  to  have  the  power  attributed  to  some  charmed  river  or 
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fountain  of  old,  from  which  the  wanderer  in  vain  attemptMl  to  eaatpe, 
tipell-bonnd  by  the  crysUiI  waters  which  seduced  him  to  gase  on 
them  for  ever.  Nowhere  did  I  ever  feel  this  attraction  so  strong  u 
in  the  charming  meadowa  of  Monmouth,  where  a  hundred  pretty 
paths,  leading  over  a  hundred  steep  and  strangely  inconvenient 
atiles,  carry  one  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  prudent  walk.  There 
is,  not  very  far  from  the  town,  a  little  old  church  in  the  fields 
of  Dtxton,  so  low  that  it  is  not  observed  till  you  are  close  upon 
it,_'and,  there,  nothing  can  equal  the  charm  of  the  cheerful  soli- 
tude around.  The  clergyman's  house  is  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  he  must  cross  the  Wye  in  a  little  boat  when  he  comes  to  do 
duty ;  the  universal  stillness  seems  quite  unbroken  except  by  the 
soft  whispering  of  immense  boughs,  which  shade  the  little  build- 
ing, whose  antique  tower,  with  its  conical  top  exactly  the  shape  of  a 
priesfs  cap,  surmounted  with  a  knob,  anti  its  low  early-pointed, 
arched  doora  and  simple  windows,  show  its  great  antiquity.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  church  of  a  monastery,  the 
buildings  of  which  probably  extended  faralong  the  banks  of  the  river; 
a  broken  stone  cross  stands  under  a  fine  elm  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pretty  churchyard,  which  is  kept  in  the  neatest  manner  possible, . 
and  numerous  fine  trees  grow  here  and  there  down  to  the  river's 
brink.  In  a  dry,  warm  summer,  the  spot  is  all  that  can  be  imagined 
of  beauty  and  grace ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  soft,  gentle,  silvery 
stream  forgets  its  character,  and  rushes  passionately  and  furiously  over 
its  rocky  bed,  and,  spurning  its  bounds,  sends  a  flood  over  the  mea- 
dows, the  church  of  Dixton  is  under  water  for  many  feet,  and  whole 
months  sometimes  pass  befwe  service  can  be  again  perfwrned  there  ; 
thanks  to  the  massive  foundation  ffiven  it  by  the  monks,  the  church  still 
braves  these  repeated  attacks  of  me  infuriated  water-spirits,  to  whose 
honour,  perhaps,  once  rose,  in  Pagan  times,  a  temple  on  this  spot. 

The  nver  Monnow  or  Mynwy,  as  it  is  called  in  Welsh,  gave  ita 
name  to  the  town  ;  over  it,  leading  to  an  antique  and  solitary  suburb, 
is  a  curious  bridge,  having  an  arched  gateway  at  the  entrance,  which 
has  strongly  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  building,  and  is  singularly 
like  one  at  the  old  town  of  Saintes,  in  Poitou.  Its  history  is  un- 
known, some  attributing  to  it  a  Saxon,  some  a  Roman,  and  some  a 
later  date.  Just  beyond  it  is  a  venerable  church,  evidently  of  Saxtin 
foundation,  to  judge  by  its  little,  low,  arched  doorways,  elaborately 
adorned  with  sigzag  mouldings  ;  this  is  called  St.  Thomas's  Chapel 
Over- Monnow,  and  is  now  restored  from  the  state  of  extreme  dela- 
pidation  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Some  of  the  portals,  however, 
still  remain  in  thetr  original  state,  and  are  very  fine  specimens  of 
their  style. 

The  principal  church  of  Monmouth  is  St.  Mary's.  It  has  a  re- 
markably beautiful  tower  and  lofty  spire,  which  is  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town  :  the  tower  is  old,  but  the 
body  of  the  church  is  quite  modem ;  not  so,  however,  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  what  is  now  the  churchyard,  the  school-house,  and  ita 
surrounding  buildings,  was  the  spot  where  stood  a  famous  monas- 
teiT ;  and  here  the  learned  monk,  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth,  resided. 
A  building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  national  school,  is  still  called  his 
"  Study,"  and  is  probably  the  site  of  his  cell ;  but  the  pretty  antique, 
heavy,  mullionea,  oriel  window,  which  overhuigs  the  court,  cannot 
boaat  of  an  earlier  date  than  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.     It  is  a  very 
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•triking  and  picturesque  object,  forioing  p&rt  of  ■  wall  covered  wMi 
festoons  of  ivy  ;  behind,  ahoots  up  to  tbe  sky  the  fine  spire  of  the 
church,  and  before  it  extends,  far  beneath  the  road,  the  pretty  low 
meadowB  where  the  Trothey  winds  it«  way  till  it  falls  into  tbe  Mon- 
now  at  the  antique  bridge.  The  view  of  this  Bmall  vale,  closed  by  the 
woods  and  bills,  is  eitremely  pleasine :  till  within  a  few  years  these 
fields  were  open  to  the  public  as  gardens  of  amusement,  but  they  are 
now  cultivated  for  other  purposes  ;  and  a  fine  broad  terrace  rises  on 
the  river's  bank,  with  handsome  houses  on  one  side,  which  command 
the  prospect  It  seems  that,  tiU  the  late  improvements,  which  were 
much  wanting  to  the  town,  there  was  another  church  close  to  St. 
Mary's,  called  "the  Monk's,"  which  was  probably  a  chapel  of  the 
convent  of  Benedictine  Black  Monks,  of  which  fraternity  Geoffrey 
was  a  distinguished  member. 

The  hospitals  of  St.  John  and  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  can  only  be 
traced  by  occasional  antique-looking  pieces  of  wall  built  into  new 
houses  in  the  different  streets  ;  of  which  there  are  many  of  very  an. 
cient  appearance,  though  so  carefully  covered  with  a  wash  of  yellow 
ochre,  that,  but  for  their  strange  overhanging  forms,  they  might 
almost  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  no  striped  wooden  houses  left, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  whole  place  is  singularly  neat  and 
clean,  a  circumstance  doubtless  more  to  lie  rejoiced  at  by  the  inha- 
bitants than  the  existence  of  narrow  streets  and  carved  buildings. 
One  tenement,  however,  close  to  several  others  of  very  rugged  and 
worn  aspect,  whose  stones  are  remarkably  out  of  tbe  perpendicular, 
cannot  but  attract  notice ;  this  is  called  '■  Jones's  School,"  and  to  its 
establishment  a  story  attaches  which  reminded  me,  in  some  particu- 
lars, of  that  of  the  merchant  Aufredy's  Hospital  at  La  Rochetle. 

William  Jones  was^  however,  not  originally  a  naan  of  birtfa  or 
wealth ;  he  was  an  industrious,  but  very  poor  boy,  from  Newland,  a 
little  town  near  Monmouth,  where  he  worked  for  hie  bread,  and  had 
come  to  the  larger  town  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  a  wider  field  of 
occupation.  He  became  errand  boy  and  "  booU  "  at  a  little  tavern ; 
but  his  fortunes  were  so  depressed,  and  his  gains  so  little,  that  he  re- 
solved  to  venture  still  furtner,  and  dare  the  duigers  of  the  great 
metropolis  itself.  He  was,  however,  shoeless,  and  no  money  did  he 
possess  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  pair  of  strong  shoes  in  which  to 
begin  his  travels  and  make  a  decent  appearance.  Perhaps  his  inti> 
macy  with  the  shoes  and  boots  of  the  travellers  at  his  inn  bad  inspired 
bim  with  tbe  ambition  of  arraying  himself  in  such  ;  otherwise  it  is, 
even  now,  the  Welsh  habit  to  disdain  coverings  for  the  feet  at  all. 
Jones,  however,  by  his  longing  looks  and  sighing  remarks  as  be 
handled  certain  shoes  on  a  cobbler's  stall  close  by  lus  domicile, 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  artist  whose  handiworks  evidently 
inspired  him  with  so  much  admiration,  and  he  inquired  his  reason 
for  wishing  so  much  tot  a  similar  pair  as  those  be  so  wistfully 
gazed  on. 

"If  I  bad  a  pwr  like  those,"  said  Jones,  "  I  would  directly  set 
out  for  London,  and  seek  my  fortune ;  but  I  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  Uiem,"  he  added,  looking  disconsolste  in  the  extreme ;  "  so  that 
is  impossible,  I  know." 

"  You  are  an  honest  lad,"  said  tbe  compassionate  cobbler,  "  and  a 
clever  and  industrious  one  too;  what  if  I  were  to  let  you  have  this 
pair,  and  you  paid  me  wboi  you  could  t    You  would  be  a  gainer. 
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and  I  not  much  of  a  loser;  so  take  them,  aod  much  good  may  they 
lead  you  to." 

William  Jones  left  Monmonth,  and  was  not  heard  of  again  for 
many  a  long  year ;  one  day  a  man  in  rags  and  tatters  appeared  in 
the  street  of  Newland,  and,  stopping  at  several  houses  where  the  in- 
habitants were  above  want,  entreated  relief,  as  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  had  returned  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  his  livelihood. 
No  one  would  listen  to  his  story,  and  the  bewlte  of  the  parish  harshly 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  place,  as  he  would  find  no  relief  there.  It  . 
was  late  in-  an  autumn  day  when  William  Jones  entered  the  town 
of  Monmouth,  pausing  on  the  bridge  over  the  W^e,  and  observing 
the  glittering  of  the  waves  of  the  bright  stream  in  the  sun.  The 
bells  of  Sl  Mary's,  said  to  be  the  very  same  peal  brought  by  the  vic- 
torious Henry  from  the  church  of  Asincourt,  were  ringing  joyouslv, 
and  his  heart  revived,  for  he  thought  they  gave  him  welcome.  At 
the  first  house  where  he  stopped,  he  was  admitted,  and  refreshment 
given  him ;  he  proceeded  further,  and  meeting  one  of  the  parish- 
officers,  told  who  he  was  and  related  his  necessity.  He  was  imme- 
diately desired  to  follow  to  a  house  of  charity,  where  a  ^ood  bed  was 
offered  him,  and  a  comfortable  meal,  accompanied  by  kind  words  of 
encouragement.  In  the  morning  he  went  forth,  and  in  the  same 
spot  which,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  was  occupied  by  the  cobbler's 
stall,  he  saw  his  old  friend  still  busy  plying  his  trade.  The  artist's 
head  was  quite  white,  and  his  features  had  grown  sharp  with  age, 
and  his  hand  shook  as  he  guided  his  tool ;  but  there  was  a  lively  and 
benevolent  sparkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  up  from  his  work  with  a 
compassionate  glance  at  the  be^ar  who  stood  beside  him,  and  who 
askM,  in  a  faltering  voice,  if  he  recognised  in  the  ragged  figure  on 
whom  he  looked,  any  one  he  had  seen  before. 

'■  Did  not  a  poor  boy,"  said  the  beggar,  "  once  take  a  pair  of  shoes 
of  you,  which  ne  never  paid  for?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "if  you  mean  William  Jones,  of 
Newland — he  did;  and  if  he  had  prospered,  he  would  have  come 
back  to  pay  me." 

A  few  words  explained  that  he  was  now  come  for  the  very  pur- 
pose; and  the  cobbler,  in  ctxisiderBble  surprise,  recetved  his  money. 

"  You  are  no  richer,  I  fear,"  said  William,  "  than  when  I  owed 
you  this  obligation.  Now,  hear  me ;  I  came  in  this  guise  to  try  my 
former  friends,  but  I  am  not  the  beggar  I  appear.  After  I  left 
Monmouth,  I  was  admitted  as  a  helper  in  a  merchant's  house  in 
London;  afterwards  I  was  sent  out  in  one  of  his  ships;  and  by  de- 
grees, as  I  did  my  duty,  I  gained  his  confidence,  and  he  trusted  me. 
He  was  a  generous  man  and  rewarded  my  perseverance;  all  I  at- 
tempted prospered.  I  got  ships  of  my  own  ;  I  traded ;  succeeded,  and 
am  now  a  rich  man.  This  is  the  last  day  you  shall  sit  at  that  stall. 
I  will  provide  for  you  for  life ;  and  I  will,  moreover,  establish  a 
charity  in  this  town  in  gratitude  for  the  relief  I  have  met  with.  1 
had  intended  to  endow  a  school  at  Newland ;  but  there  is  little  bene- 
volence in  my  native  place,  and  Monmouth  (daims  my  care,  in  pre- 
ference ;  though  I  cannot  forget  that  my  mother  lies  in  the  church- 
yard there." 

This  is  the  traditionary  origin  of  William  Jones,  the  Hamburg 
merchant's,  school  and  almshouses,  and  it  was  thus  related  to  me  by 
a  lively-looking,  inquisitive  woman,  who  had  observed  us  standing 
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ftt  the  old  gateway  of  the  school-house,  obseiving  the  handsome 
range  of  new  builoingi  which  have  replaced  the  ancient  houses- of 
the  charity. 

The  school  is  for  one  hundred  boys,  and  the  houses  for  twelve  old 
men  and  as  many  women  :  each  of  the  pensioners  are  allowed  eight 
shillings  o-week,  a  cloak  and  gown,  or  coat,  with  a  badge,  and  a 
comfortable  house  with  every  convenience:  a  clergyman  and  mas- 
ters at  high  salaries  are  appointed  for  the  school  and  almshouses, 
and  all  is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  It  belongs  now  to 
the  Haberdashers'  Company  of  I/ondon,  who  appoint  their  own 
officers ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  establishment  which  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  original  grant  is,  that  no  native  of  Monmouth  is  ever 
allowed  to  succeed  as  a  candidate  for  the  situations  as  they  fall  va- 
cant. The  founder,  of  course,  had  he  contemplated  this  injudicious 
conduct,  would  have  provided  accordingly ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
r^retted,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  who  might  be  acquainted  with 
the  aged  and  infirm  inmates,  would  be  more  likely  to  enter  into  their 
feelings  than  a  mere  stranger  f¥om  London  who  had  no  interest  in 

At  Newlond  there  is  a  similar  establishment,  founded  by  William 
Jones,  but  with  fewer  advantages ;  the  charity  extends  to  sixteen 
men  and  women,  instead  of  twenty,  and  the  allowance  is  only  two 
■billings  a  week  and  a  gown.  Newland  is  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, — 
that  extensive  portion  of  woodland  which  produces  such  fine  timber, 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  overweening  Spaniard  fitted  out  his  Ar- 
mada, intending  to  overwhelm  our  devoteu  island,  strict  orders  were 
given  to  the  commanders  to  destroy,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  nursery 
of  British  oak,  in  order  at  one  blow  to  put  an  end  to  the  navy- 
Part  of  the  riches  of  the  forest  now,  however,  is  produced  from  the 
iron  mines  discovered  in  its  centre,  which  yield  immense  revenues. 
A  gold  mine  was  found  here  in  1700,  and  was  worked  for  a  time, 
but  did  not  produce  enough  ore  to  moke  it  worth  while  to  continue 
the  expense. 

It  has  a  curious  and  characteristic  eflect  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
charcoal-burners,  with  their  long  strings  of  mules,  bringing  their 
loads  in  sacks  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Alonmouth.  One  might 
almost  imagine  oneself  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  strange,  wild  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  and  women  who  accompany  the  train  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  on  the  borders  of  Spain. 
Twice  a-week,  during  our  stay  at  Monmouth,  we  used  to  observe 
one  very  tall  old  Welshwoman  with  her  mules,  who  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  take  the  long  walk  to  and  from  the  forest  continually,  and 
had  probably  done  so  alt  her  life.  She  wore  the  long,  loose,  dark 
blue  cloak  usual  with  her  countrywomen,  and  the  small,  round, 
black  felt  hat.  She  walked  with  a  stick,  and  stooped,  but  her  sta- 
ture was  singularly  majestic  and  commanding,  and  she  was  just  a 
figure  to  serve  for  a  heroine  of  some  wild  romance  of  the  forest. 
She  had  a  courteous  air  as  she  passed,  and  there  was  something 
about  her  which  seemed  to  say  she  was  bom  above  her  condition. 
She  was  never  accompanied  by  any  one,  and  her  cargo  of  charcoal, 
borne  by  three  mules,  appeared  exclusively  her  own.  Many  of  the 
other  parties  had  the  appearance  of  being  labourers  employed,  and 
their  blackened  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  gave  them  a  startling  ap- 
pearance, particularly  when  encountered  cm  the  roads  leading  imme- 
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diately  out  of  the  thick  wood*  which  stretch  fn  away  over  die  bills 
to  join  the  gmt  foreat  in  Gloucciterihire. 

The  counties  meet  st  the  romantic  villase  of  Redbrook,  where  a 
small  stream,  running  underground  and  dividing  the  road  in  half, 
falls  into  the  Wve  with  a  gentle  murmur.  The  river  is  here  ex- 
tremely besutifril,  being  enshrined  in  thick  woods,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  villages,  and  church- spires,  and  cottages,  some  ornamen- 
tal merely  from  the  accidents  of  being  overgrown  with  ivy,  or  hav- 
ing an  antique  chimney  or  gable  end  ;  others,  modem  introductions, 
built  to  imitate  Swiss  cottages,  and  placed  in  situations  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  that  a  punter  or  poet  could  fancy. 

The  only  square  in  Monmouth  is  one  with  a  very  htgb-sounding 
name,  for  it  is  called  "Aginconrt  Square;"  and  over  the  Town  Hal], 
in  a  niche,  is  a  statue  of  ue  hero,  Henry  the  Fifth  himself,  clad  in  full 
armour;  this,  of  course,  replaces  one  much  older,  once  adorning  an 
antioue  building  which  the  late  alterations  in  the  town  have  removed. 
No  doubt,  before  this,  the  whole  street  partook  of  the  same  character 
aa  that  of  a  few  remaining  heavy,  projecting-storied  houses,  which, 
at  one  entrance  to  the  square  from  the  main  street,  are  so  close,  that 
it  is  almost  impoasible  for  two  carriages  to  pass  at  that  point. 

There  is  part  of  an  old  round  tower,  blackened  with  age,  at  the 
end  of  a  street  leading  out  at  one  end  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only 
remains  of  a  gate  besides  that  on  the  Monnow  bridge,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  ancient  houses,  too  solid  in  their  masonry  to  be  destroyed 
easily,  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rows  of  new  ones.  The  widtn  of 
the  streets,  and  the  frequent  open  spaces  which  occur,  show  what 
numbers  of  old  tenements  have  disappeared,  adding  much,  no  doubt, 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  town,  which,  pent  up  between  its  walls,  must 
have  been  close  and  unwholesome,  in  spite  of  its  good  situation. 
Even  now,  it  has  the  reputation  of  encouraging  fever,  and  of  not 
being  so  healthy  as  its  oeauty  would  lead  one  to  imagine ;  but  I 
cannot  help  judging  tiiat  this  repute  is  owing  to  old  tradition,  and 
not  to  recent  experience.  The  hills  which  surround  the  town  seem 
to  me  distant  enough  to  prevent  closeness,  and  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  is  wide  and  somewhat  elevated  above  the  rivers  round 
about.  In  summer,  at  all  events,  Monmouth  is  a  most  delightful 
place  of  sojourn ;  for  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  charming  walks 
and  delicious  drives  in  every  direction,  besides  affording  excursions 
on  the  Wye — a  river  which  can  be  rivalled  by  no  stream  in  Europe. 

Either  by  water  or  by  land,  to  Tintem  Abbey,  the  journey  is 
quite  enchanting  ,*  and  that  most  exquisite  ruin  is  an  object  worthy 
of  a  long  pilgrimage  to  become  acquainted  with.  Chepstow  is  but  a 
little  further,  with  all  its  wonders — its  castle,  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  none  but  to  that  of  Conway,  the  gem  of  North  Wales — its, 
Wyndd  Cliff  and  Piercefield,  and  its  double  views  of  the  Wye 
ana  the  Severn. 

.Ross  is  only  ten  miles  off,  and  all  the  country  between  is  perfect 
beauty.  Goodrich  Castle  is  still  nearer,— both  the  mtn  and  the 
Court.  The  former  stands  on  a  finely  wooded  hill  amongst  other 
circling  hills,  commanding  the  valleys  at  its  feet,  and  is  a  fine,  grand 
specimni  of  feudal  magnificence.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  modem- 
antique  residence  lias  It  full  in  view,  and  it  is  difScult  to  decide 
whi^  is  placed  in  the  most  agreeable  position.  The  "Court"  serves 
aa  a  museum  to  the  castle,  where  the  costume  of  chivalry  from  an 
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early  age  ma;  be  pleaiantly  studied.  Gcx>dricb  is  a  British  fort- 
ress, built  at  a  period  when  there  was  little  safety  m  the  plains,  and 
the  only  chance  for  a  great  lord  was  to  perch  himself  oii  a  height 
almost  iaacceasible,  fVom  whence  he  occasionally  "  rushed  like  a 
torrent  sweepin);  the  flocks  and  herds"  of  his  neighbour.  How  any 
but  goblin  builders  contrived  to  convey  tbe  huge  stones  used  in  the 
erection  of  these  airy  castles,  from  a  cfiatance,  and  up  the  steep,  ii 
incredible,  as  Lord  Glamorgan,  the  wieard  of  the  neighbouring  Caa- 
tie  of  Ragland,  had  not  then  announced  his  discoveries  in  steam,— 
that  great  agent  by  whose  power  nothing  need  remain  unattempted. 
Many  of  these  fortreises,  to  add  to  the  wander  they  excite,  are  built 
in  some  place  where  there  is  no  stone  but  the  rock  on  which  they 
stand,  and  materials  snitable  to  their  construction  must  necessarily 
have  been  soueht  far  off:  the  hill  they  crown  had  usually  a  preci- 
pice on  each  side,  and  the  carts  and  waggons  of  that  day  were  rude 
and  springtess :  manual  labour  must  have  supplied  deficiencies  which 
DOW  seem  insurmountable,  and  the  gigantic  and  almost  immortal 
structures  of  the  times  of  old  remain  "a  marvel  and  a  secret"  not  to 
be  easily  accounted  for. 

The  Castle  of  RAgland,  famous  for  its  glorious  defence  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell  by  Henry  Marquis  of  Worcester,  is  but  a  short 
drive  from  Monmouth,  and  its  ruins  are  extremely  interesting,  of  a 
character  quite  opposite  to  those  of  Goodrich.  It  need  not  have 
been  reduced  to  the  CMididon  which  it  now  presents ;  for  tbe  vene- 
rable hero,  who  held  out  to  the  last,  was  in  the  end  forced  by 
famine  and  the  failure  of  ammunition  to  surrender,  having  received 
assurances  of  safety  for  the  ^rrison  and  the  castle  itaelf  from  the 
victor,  Fairfax,  who  kept  his  word  by  blowing  into  the  air  two 
angles  of  the  beautiful  tower  of  Gnent,  the  largest  and  finest  of  all, 
whose  deep  rents  and  exposed  centre  exhibit  a  monunftnt  of  repub- 
lican fidth  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  illustrious  destroyer  of 
castles  and  provider  of  picturesque  ruins  throughout  the  kingdom. 
All  the  timber  ia  the  parks  was  cut  down  and  sold :  the  lead 
alone  that  covered  tbe  castle  fetched  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
loss  to  the  family  was  one  hundred  thousand.  From  tjhis  tower 
there  is  an  extensive  view;  but  tbe  castle  is  on  lower  ground  than  is 
usual  with  these  dwellings,  for  it  was  rather  a  place  of  residence 
than  defence  originally.  Here  Chutes  the  First  frequently  visited 
his  old  and  faithftil  friend ;  and  as  the  King's  apartments  were  kept 
up  with  great  pomp  and  veneration,  they  were  so  much  the  more 
likely  to  become  a  prey  to  his  enemies  :  the  splendid  pictures  and 
valuable  books  collected  by  the  Marquis,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
taste,  were  all  destroyed  by  the  rude  rabble  of  Cromwell,  the  orna- 
ments defiu^d,  the  furniture  broken  to  pieces,  and  all  the  glories  of 
Regland  reduced  to  a  few  walls,  which  time  and  the  luxuriant  jvy 
have  since  rendered  a  ruin  of  extreme  beauty  and  melancholy  gran- 

*  The  nugnlflocDt  ityle  of  living  at  RagUnd  Cutis,  la  th«  time  of  Heiuy  Mar. 
auli  of  WorMster,  is  itrltuDgly  Mt  (orlh  In  the  foUuwing  acoouitt  of  the  habits  of 
(he  familT  >— 

"  At  ewren  o'olo^  In  the  foiennon  the  cutle  SBtei  vere  ibuc,  sod  the  table* 
laid,  tIi.  two  in  the  dining-rocrai,  three  In  the  hul,  one  in  Hn.  WbImd'«  apart- 
mrat,  wliare  the  ohaplaiai  eat,  ^Sir  Tobf  Msthewt  being  tL«  first,}  and  two  in  tlw 
boiuekeaper's  rooin,  for  the  ladies'  TOmen. 
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Enormoui  courts.  Into  wbich  open  l&rge,  mutilated,  mullioned 
windows,  sp&ciouB  h&lis,  chapel-galleriea,  and  chsmbera  of  all  aizea, 
show  the  importance  and  vastneSB  of  this  once  splendid  pile, — long^ 
the  abode  of  a  hospitality  almost  regal,  and  where  kings  and  princes 
often  met  in  gaiety  and  glorr.  Beyond  the  recollections  to  which 
its  ruined  state  gives  rise,  there  is  nothing  sad  in  Ragland,  and  it 
must  once  have  been  a  peculiarly  cheerful  abode,  situated  as  it  is  in 
a  pretty  country,  full  of  the  riches  and  luxuriance  of  nature. 

In  one  of  the  towers,  Edward,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  bis  philo- 
Sophie  friend  and  companion,  Oaspar  Keltoff,  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  experiments  destined  to  enlighten  the  age  of  which  they 
were,  however,  too  much  in  advance.  Many  were  the  vigils  held  in 
this  retreat  by  the  ruined  heir  of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, who  saw  his  halls  lying  in'  heaps  around  him,  and  heeded 
not,  for  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  great  discoveries,  which  should 
not  only  renew  his  own  fortunes,  but  repair  those  of  his  country. 
Fearfully  did  the  villagers  round  watch,  at  night,  the  blue  spiral 
flames  sent  up  from  the  "  Necromancer's  Tower,"  and  reflect  with 
awful  wonder  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  daring  attempts 
there  made. 

The  startled  emissaries  of  the  Parliament  were  strangely  terri6ed 
also  from  their  possession  of  the  castle  by  unearthly  sounds  which 

Proceeded  from  secret  vaults  ;  and  often  would  their  sleep  be  broken 
y  the  loud  roaring  of  savage  animals,  which  warned  them  that  the 
spirits  of  the  pla^  repudiated  their  sway.  Fire  and  water  were 
made  to  assume  the  part  of  demons,  and  frighten  the  intruders  be- 
yond their  endurance.  The  terror  of  ignorance  alone,  at  the  time, 
followed  the  wondrous  discoveries  made  by  the  Marquis;  but  a 
future  age  has  acknowledged  his  genius,  and  every  year  will  proba-  - 
bly  still  further  develope  to  what  extent  the  treasures  of  his  know- 
ledge reached.  He  lies  in  the  church  of  Ragland,  where  his  body 
was  conveyed  from  London,  where  he  died  in  1S07. 

There  are  fewpersons  to  whom  his  country  owes  more  than  to 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  for  though  the  misfortunes  of  his  time 

"The  Earl  entered  the  dining-room,  attended  by  hii  gentlemen.  Ai  loon  ■■  be 
wu  seiited.  Sir  Ralph  Blsckitone,  steward  of  the  house,  retired.  The  comptroUer, 
Blr.  Holland,  atlended,  with  bia  staff ;  ss  did  the  server,  the  daily  waiten,  and 
many  g:entlemen's  sons  with  eitatiw  from  two  to  seven  hundred  pounds  a  fear,  who 
were  bred  up  in  the  cutle  ;  and  my  lady's  gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

"  Ac  the  Brst  table  lat  the  noble  family,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  came  there. 

'■At  the  second  table  in  the  dining-room  tat  knights  and  honounble  gentlemen, 
attended  by  footmen. 

"  In  tha  hall,  at  the  first  table,  sat  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone,  steward,  the  comptrol- 
ler, the  secretary,  the  master  of  the  honp,  Uie  master  of  tbe  fish  ponds,  my  Lord 
Herbert'!  preceptor,  with  such  gentlemen  as  rame  there  under  thedegnei^a 
knight,  attended  by  foOImen,  and  plentifully  served  with  vine. 

"At  the  second  table  in  the  hall,  served  from  my  lord's  table,  and  with  other  hot 
meats,  sat  the  server,  witji  the  gentlemen  waiten  and  page*,  to  the  number  of 

"  Ac  thu  clurd  table  in  die  hall  sac  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  with  the  yeomen  of- 
ficers of  the  house,  two  grooms  of  the  chamber,  &c  The  other  officers  of  the  house- 
hold were — chief  auditor,  clerk  of  the  accounts,  purveyor  of  the  castle,  ushers  of  the 
hall,  cloeeC-heeper,  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  keeper  of  the  records,  master  of  the 
wardrobe,  master  of  the  armoury,  twelve  master-grooms  of  the  stables  for  the 
war-horses,  matter  of  the  hound*,  master-falooner,  porter  si  ''  '  ' 
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Mid  of  hla  lire  prevented  the  great  works  he  projected  fWun  bdng 
brought  to  practical  utility,  the  mere  mention  of  his  diuoveriea  has 
led  the  way  to  many  of  the  most  important  results  of  science.  Wal< 
pole's  flippant  remark,  that  he  bad  "set  down  a  hundred  mochinea 
to  do  impoSEibi titles  with,  and  not  a  single  direction  how  to  make 
the  machines  themselves ;"  for  which  he  calls  him  a  fantastic  pro. 
jector,  a  fanatic,  &c.,  and  his  celebrated  "  Century  of  Inventions" 
an  amazing  piece  of  folly — merely  proves  the  amusing,  gossiping, 
agreeable  courtier,  to  have  been  both  unjust  and  ignorant 

The  Marquis  lunents  the  loss  o["  his  former  nolei,"  and,  in  order 
to  supply  tnem  in  a  degree,  he  himself  reojarks,  "  I  set  down  (the 
heads)  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected 
them,  in  such  a  way  as  may  sufficiently  initrvct  me  to  put  any  of 
them  in  practice."  He  dedicates  his  book  to  the  King,  Charles  II. 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  entreating  them 
to  attend  to  his  representations  of  discoveries,  which  he  confidently 
affirms  can  produce  such  wealth  to  the  country,  as  will  create  a  new 
■tate  of  things,  and  reimburse  the  King  for  all  his  losses.  He  is  so 
certain  of  the  success  of  his  plans,  that  he  looka  upon  "  the  six  or 
■even  hundred  thousand  pounds"  which  he  had  lent  to  Charles  the 
First  in  his  necessities,  as  paid,  should  his  machines  have  a  fair 
trial 

"  The  treasures,"  he  says,  "  buried  under  these  heads,  both  for 
war,  peace,  and  pleasure,  being  inexhaustible ; — no  good  spring  but 
becmnes  the  more  plentiful  by  how  much  more  it  is  drawn,  and  the 
spinner  to  weave  nia  web  is  never  stinted,  but  farther  inforced. 


Opposition  constantlT  follows  genius,  and  for  many  years  the 
Harquis  struggled  with  malice  and  envy,  unable  to  obtain  for  bis 
"  stupendous  water- commanding  engine,"  bis  great  discovery,  the 
attention  it  so  highly  merited.  Had  the  most  worthless  of  an  UU" 
gratefiil  race  of  nunurchs  but  have  allowed  one-tenth  part  of  that 
money  to  be  devoted  to  terrying  Worcester's  conceptions  into  ef- 
fect which  he  squandered  in  disgracefnt  excesses,  the  perfection  of 
the  steam-engine  need  not  have  been  retarded  for  two  centuries, 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  would  have  been  looked  back 
to  with  veneration,  instead  of  remaining  a  foul  blot  on  the  page  of 
history.  But  the  frivolous,  wicked,  and  heartless  prince  who,  once 
reinstated  on  his  throne,  cared  not  for  the  miseries  of  the  devoted 
and  ruined  servants  of  his  misguided  and  unfortunate  father,  treated 
both  the  claims  and  the  inventions  of  his  subjects  with  levity  and 
neglect,  and  Lord  Wtvcester  died  broken-beaded,  with  his  darling 
project  nnattempted. 

Bitter  mnst  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  man  who  com- 
posed the  following  prayer : 

"  When  first  wiUi  his  corporeal  eyes  he  did  see  finished  a  perfect 
trial  of  his  water-commanding  engine." 

" '  Oh !  infinitely  omnipotent  God  !  whose  mercies  are  fathomless, 
and  whose  knowledge  is  immense  and  inexhaustible ;  next  to  my 
creation  and  redemption,  I  render  thee  most  hpmble  thanks  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  bowels  for  -thy  vouchsaling  me  (the 
meanest  in  understanding)  an  insight  into  so  great  a  secret  of  na- 
ture, beneficent  to  all  mankind,  as  this  my  water-commanding  m- 

voi.  xva,  V 
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gine.  Sttfler  me  not  to  be  puflbd  up,  O  Lord,  by  the  knowing  of  it, 
and  many  more  rare  and  unheard-of — yea,  unparalleled  inventions, 
trials,  and  experiments  ;  but  humble  my  haughty  heart  by  the  true 
knowledge  of  mine  own  ignorant,  weak,  and  unworthy  nature.  O 
most  merciful  Father,  my  creator,  most  compassionating  Son,  my 
redeemer,  and  holiest  of  Spirits,  the  sanctifyer,  three  divine  per- 
sons and  one  Ood !  grant  me  a  further  concurring  grace  with  forti- 
tade  to  take  hold  of  thy  goodness,  to  the  end  that  whatever  I  do, 
unanimously  and  courageously  to  serve  my  king  and  country,  to 
disabuse,  rectify,  and  convert  my  undeserved  yet  wilfully  incredu- 
lous enemies,  to  reimburse  thankfully  my  creditors,  to  reimmuneralt 
my  benefactors,  to  reinhearlett  my  distressed  family,  and  with  com- 
placence to  gratify  my  suffering  and  confiding  mends,  mav,  void 
of  vanity  or  self  ends,  be  only  directed  Co  thy  honour  and  glory 
everlastingly.     Amen." 

On  the  way  to  Rsgland  from  Monmouth  is  the  seat  of  the  same 
family,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Troy,*  a  fan- 
ciful  name  given  to  a  small  and  interesting  building  used  as  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge. Its  name  furnished  the  old  Marquis  of  Worcester  with 
a  joke  when,  entertaining  King  Charles  at  Ragland,  he  informed  his 
Majesty  that  he  could  present  him  with  a  dish  of  peaches,  such  as 
fewofhis  subjects  were  able  to  procure,  for  they  had  just  arrived 
from  Troy  This  fondness  for  ambitious-sounding  names  still  con- 
tinues in  the  neighbourhood,  for  we  heard  of  a  house  in  a  village^ 
called  Rome,  and  others  named  Qibraltar  and  Montevideoi 

The  village  of  Michel  Troy  is  a  charming  sequestered  place,  with 
the  most  picturesque  of  churches,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  having 
some  magnificent  yew-trees  at  its  lich-gate.  In  the  churchyard 
stands  a  high  stone  cross,  of  delicate  dimensions,  covered  with 
strange  characters,  from  the  base  to  the  top ;  whether  it  ts  British 
or  of  later  date,  is  not  ascertained ;  but  it  la  very  remarkable,  and  a 
peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  monument. 

.One  of  the  many  charming  walks  from  Monmouth  is  to  a  famous 
Druid  rocking- stone,  called  The  Buckstone,  which  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  crowning  the  higb. 
est  point  of  an  extensive  down  or  moor.  We  crossed  the  [U'etty 
bridge  over  the  Wye,  and,  leaving  the  emerald  meadows  ttuougli 
which  it  winds  to  the  right,  ascended  -the  opposite  hill,  part  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks  through  a  pine  grove;  and,  as  we 
JbrinnateUf  took  the  wrong  path,  we  were  led,  by  thus  trespassing, 
into  some  beautiful  grounds  belonging  to  a  channing  villa,  plac^ 
conspicuously  so  as  to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  deUghtful 
country  beneath:  we  were  soon  directed  into  the  right  road,  avoid- 
ing that  which  led  to  the  Kymen,  a  fine  hill  covered  with  wood, 
and  rendered  more  remarkable  than  Nature  has  made  it  by  its 
beauty,  from  a  building  which  glares  on  the  very  summit,  and 
which  the  taste  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Monmouth  baa  directed  them 
to  paint  white.  We  continued  for  several  miles  to  wind  along  a 
steep  and  most  beautiful  road  made  through  the  very  heart  of  a 
■  large  wood,  irom  openinES  in  which  we  could  every  now  and  then 
catch  extensive  views,  and  perceive  the  glittering  river  winding  its 
joyous   way    far   briow  us.      We  met  several  peasants  who   still 

*  Here  tha  endle  et  Uanry  the  Fifth  !■  ihawn,  uid  10  be  ■  ksodIim  relic; 
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pointed  forward  when  we  inquired  for  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage. 
Hitherto  the  weather,  though  somewhat  cloudy,  had  been  propi' 
tiouB ;  the  air  was  aoit  and  balmy,  and  the  banks  and  hedges  were 
full  of  bloom  and  fragrance,  while  a  thousand  coloured  wild-flowerg, 
and  exquisitely  shaped  leaves  of  every  changing  tint,  sprung  up  in 
our  path,  inviting  ua  to  linger  and  repose,  for  the  a«cent,  though 
pleasant,  was  very  steep.  A  few  drops  of  rain  warned  us  to  hasten 
on,  and  we  soon  struck  into  another  wood-path,  which  we  were 
told  would  conduct  us  tit  once  to  the  Buckstone.  This  charming 
lAngled  brake  was  like  a  wall  to  climb,  and  with  much  scrambling, 
while  the  rain  pattered  through  the  thick  leaves,  we  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  moor — a  wide  down  covered 
with  hesth,  blue  bells,  and  wild  ihyme.  We  were  directed  by 
some  woodcutters  into  the  right  route,  which  they  seemed  surprised 
at  ou>  misting,  ao  well  was  it  known  to  them  i  but  our  experience  on 
Derbyshire  moora  had  taught  us  how  deceitful  are  the  fairy  paths 
which  lure  one  on,  each  as  like  the  other  as  two  berries  ;  besides, 
we  knew  that  many  an  elfin  sprite  had  always  his  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Druid-stone,  and  we  were  war^.  We  paused 
to  look  round  ua,  when  we  had  reached  a  certain  height,  and  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  prospects  opened  upon  us  which,  even  in 
this  lovely  country,  it  ts  possible  to  behold.  The  scene  was  very 
similar  to  one  amidst  the  heights  above  Dolgelly,  in  that  attractive 
part  of  North  Wales  where  Cader  Idris  is  monarch  of  mountains. 
Range  on  range  of  hills  crowded  on  each  other,  of  diStrent  heights 
and  sizes,  touched  by  the  lurid  light  which  now  threw  strange 
gleams  over  the  winding  valley  whence  they  sprung  in  varied 
groups,  the  heada  of  the  highest  yelled  in  rapidly'descending  clouds 
whicn  threatened  soon  to  burst  in  thunder  over  them.  We  hardly 
dared  to  stop  to  gaae  on  this  fine  scene,  for  the  Druid-stone  was 
still  unfonnd, — in«leed,  we  began  almost  to  desp^r  of  it,  when  a  ve- 
nerable peasant,  with  a  wood-knife  in  his  hand,  saluted  ua  as  he 
passed,  looking  wistfully  at  the  clouds.  He  offered,  on  our  asking 
bis  advice,  instantly  to  go  with  us  to  the  stone,  of  which  he  seemed 
extremely  proud,  oasunne  us  it  w&a  the  greatest  wonder  of  fll 
the  seventeen  counties  which  we  could  see  ^om  that  hill  on  a  clear 
day. 

"  It  waa  an  altar,"  said  he,  "  of  the  Druids,  long  before  there  was 
an^  other  religion  ;  and  I  wiU  show  yon  the  stone  elose  by,  where  the 
priests  sat,  and  in  which  are  two  hollows  to  catch  the  rain  from 
heaven,  which  they  held  sacred  for  their  sacrifices." 

We  saw  that  the  Penny  Magazine  had  not  been  unread  by  our 

glide  whose  admiration  and  love  of  nature  were  quite  delightful, 
e  opened  a  little  wicket  which  led  at  once  into  a  wwd ;  and,  after  a 
few  turnings,  we  came  upon  an  open  space,  where,  perched  upon  a 
pointed  biwe,  stood  the  gigantic  Buckstone,  tottering,  as  it  would 
seem,  over  a  precipice  below.  We  sat  on  the  seat  of  the  Arch-Druid 
to  contemplate  it,  while  our  guide  descended  by  a  few  roughly-hewn 
steps,  to  prove  to  us,  that  it  could  really  be  moved  by  a  very  slight 
exertion.  He  placed  his  shoulder  against  an  angle,  and  the  hu^e 
mass  waved  gently  to  and  fro.  There  is  something  very  startling  in 
these  wizord-sltars  which  rest  on  a  space  apparently  not  larger  than 
would  be  required  by  a  bird,  and  yet  have  stood  for  conntlesa  ages 
in  their  place.     We  remaine<l  some  time  alone  with  this  mysterious 
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object,  tlU  the  Increasii:^  gloom  uul  the  more  ftvqoent  drops  re* 
miniled  us  that  ve  had  lome  miln  to  walk  before  the  bridge  over  the 
Wye  at  Monmouth  would  terminate  our  rtroll. 

We  therefore  quitted  this  interesting  spot,  and  retraced  the  path 
with  uncertain  steps.  All  was  now  enveloped  in  blue  mist,  the 
forma  of  the  hills  were  scarcely  discernible;  and  of  the  maenifi' 
cent  prospect,  latel;  so  distioct,  nothing  remained  but  wreaAiing 
vapours  which  rolled  along  the  valley,  and  crept  up  the  sides  of  the 
steep  ascents  closing  in  the  Druid-rock  and  covering  it  with  a  veil 
such  at  has  long  shrouded  the  worshippers  at  its  altar. 

We  sheltered  ourselves  for  some  Ume  under  the  spreading  trees 
which  lay  in  our  route,  and  were  half  vexed  to  see  the  sun  breaking 
through  the  clouds  and  dispersing  the  rain  ag  we  returned  towsrds 
Hon  mouth. 

The  stone  is,  however,  perhaps  more  appropriately  seen  ia  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  vapour,  which  suit  the  unearthly  character  of 
its  history.  Fortunately,  it  is  now  allowed  to  wear  its  own  sombre 
livery  of  grey,  adorned  with  a  thin  drapery  of  moss  and  small  springing 
plants ;  but  at  one  time,  the  common  people,  to  whom  the  Buckstone 
IS  very  dear,  anxious  to  do  it  honour,  had  arrayed  it  in  a  garb  of 
white,  probablv  with  reference  to  the  robes  of  the  arch-priests  who 
once  guarded  it — and,  full  of  classical  and  learned  seal,  had  sent  a 
deputation  with  a  pot -of  tfieir  beloved  whitewash,  and  the  sacred 
stone  was  daubed  from  summit  to  base,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen  at  as  great  a  distance  in  future  as  the  white  house  on  the  rival 
KymenI 

"  A  greater  Power  than  they  could  contradict,"  however,  ordered 
that  every  trace  of  this  adornment  should  be  done  away  with,  to 
the  no  small  mortification  of  the  devotees  of  whitewash ;  and  the 
beautiful  altar  of  "  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  "  *  remains  in  its 
«»iginal  purity,  amongst  its  native  woods,  commanding  the  luxuriant 
country  throughout  which  it  is  an  object  of  never-decreasing  in. 


■T  WILLIAM  jomt. 


Wkt  shonld  ths  Hep  fdto-,  and  t«»n  dim  the  ^gtit, 
And  oare  shade  our  ^aBiiira,  ■■  da;  mdts  la  night  t 
Why  dnx^  the  lad  brow  with  Its  uretght  of  despair  f 
If  it  tnmsd  but  on  hljifa,  lo  I  a  iminbcm'  Is  (liara  I 
'Til  the  MmblMioe  of  Hope,  and  the  glory  it  Invsi 
ShouU  appMl  to  the  bosom  tbu  ttioughtleatlr  nieves  ; 
tat  tlu)  milt  but  ereitod  the  hiui  where  they  uume  : 
So  the  iisaK  la  lu  trooblss  shoald  ever  liope  on  I 
Hope  on  I    Thai  the  mariner  ^ngi  'audit  the  gili, 
With  a  ^aooe  on  the  oomd,  no  tamri  tma  quail ; 
The  Item  ma;  lage  roimd  bin.  and  wild  ihriA  the  blsst. 
No  Hmt  deuutt  his  spirit— he  tiopss  to  the  ian  I 
Throufa  the  T^  of  thy  unowi  look  forth  then  n^gn'd. 
Let  faith  in  the  fntnra,  UlumiDe  the  mind, 
For  If  sartfa  were  to  C»U  tha«^  sdU,  friindlea,  and  hme. 
There '»  a  lioma  &r  beyond  it.    Hops  on,  thm !— liotis  on . 

■  The  Drnidi ;  so  called  in  the  Welih  Triad*. 
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PBOM  THa  BBOOLl:.kOTIOMa  OF  THa  BIFLBHAN  HASB18. 
■DITBD  BY  HBNRT  CUftUMO. 

TH£  BETBBAT  TO  COBITNNA. 

At  Sah^^  we  fell  in  with  the  aimj  under  command  of  Sir  JtAa 
Moore.  Ifb^etbowmanythoasandmenUiere  were;  but  tbejwere  lying 
in  and  around  the  town  when  we  arrired.  The  Rifles  marched  to  an 
old  GOUTent,  Mtne  two  miles  from  Sahaguo,  where  we  were  quartered, 
together  with  »  part  of  the  Ifith  Hoarar*,  wine  of  the  Welsh  Fusileen, 
-and  stra^ling  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  rarioai  other  r^ments ;  all 
aeeming  on  the  qid  vwe,  and  expecting  the  French  to  &11  in  with  them 
every  hoar.  Aa  our  small  and  way-worn  putv  came  to  a  halt  befwe 
the  walls  of  the  convent,  the  men  mtm  these  different  regiments  camo 
swarming  out  to  ereet  us,  loudly  cheering  us  aa  they  rushed  up  and 
seised  our  hands.  The  difference  in  appearance  between  Duiselresand 
these  new  comers  was  indeed  (just  then  J  VCTv  great.  TAry  looked  fresh, 
from  good  qnaiten,  and  good  ratitms.  Their  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments were  comrarativoly  fresh  and  dean,  and  their  cheeks  niddj 
with  the  glow  oi  health  and  strength  ;  whilst  our  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  sannt-lookin^  way-worn,  and  ragged  ;  our  frees  burnt  a^• 
most  to  the  fine  of  an  Asiatic's  by  the  son ;  our  accoutrements  rent  and 
torn ;  and  many  without  even  shoea  to  thdr  feet.  However,  we  had 
some  work  in  us  yet;  and  perhaps  were  in  better  condition  for  it  thtin 
our  more  fresh-looking  comrades.  And  now  our  butchers  tucked  up 
tlieir  sleeves,  and  quickly  set  to  work,  slaughtering  oxen  and  sheep> 
which  we  found  within  the  convent  walla ;  whilst  others  of  our  men, 
lighting  fires  in  the  open  air  upon  the  snow,  commenced  cooking  die 
fragments,  which  were  cut  up,  and  distributed  to  them  ;  so  that  very 
soon  after  our  arrival  we  were  more  sumptuously  regaled  than  we  had 
been  for  many  days. 

After  this  meal  we  were  ordered  into  the  convent,  and,  with  knap- 
sacks on  our  backs,  and  arms  in  our  hands,  threw  ourselves  down  to 
rest  upon  the  floor  of  a  long  passage.  Overcome  with  hard  toil,  and 
long  miles,  our  weaned  men  were  soon  buried  in  a  deep  and  heaiy 
sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  the  soun^ 
were  at  this  moment  in  my  ear,  that  my  name  waa  called  out  many 
times  without  my  bein^  completely  awakened  by  the  summons.  The 
repeated  call  seemed  mixed  up  with  some  circumstance  in  my  dreams; 
and  it  waa  not  until  the  noise  awoke  some  of  the  men  lying  nearer  to 
the  entrance  of  the  rassage,  and  they  took  up  the  cry,  that  I  was  ef- 
fectually aroDsed.  From  weariness,  and  the  weight  of  my  knapaack, 
and  the  quantity  of  implements  I  carried,  I  was  at  first  quite  unable 
to  gain  my  legs ;  hot  when  I  did  so,  I  found  that  Quarter-master  Sur- 
tees  was  Uie  person  who  was  thus  disturbing  my  rest. 

"Come,  be  quick  there,  Harris  1"  said  he,  as  I  picked  my  way  by 
the  light  of  the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  "  look  amongst  the  men, 
and  rouse  up  all  the  shoemakers  you  have  in  the  four  companies.  I 
have  a  job  for  them,  which  must  be  done  instantly. 

With  some  little  trouble,  and  not  a  few  cursea  from  them,  as  I 
stirred  them  up  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle,  I  succeeded  in  waking  save- 
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ral  of  our  Bnoring  handicrafts ;  and  the  quartermaster,  bidding  us  in- 
stantly follow  him,  led  the  way  to  the  very  top  of  the  convent  stairs. 
Passing  thenintoa  ruinous-loolcing  apartment,  along  which  we  walked 
upon  the  rafters,  there  being  no  fiooring,  he  stopped  when  he  arrived 
at  its  further  extremity.  Here  he  proceeded  to  call  our, attention  to  a 
quantity  of  barrels  of  gunpowder  lying  beside  a  large  heap  of  raw  bul- 
locks' hides. 

"  Now,  Harris,"  said  he,  "  keep  your  eves  open,  and  mind  what  you 
are  about  here.  General  Cramurd  oraers  you  instantly  to  set  to 
work,  and  sew  up  every  one  of  these  barrels  in  the  hides  lying  before 
you.  You  are  to  aeiv  the  skins  with  the  hair  outwards,  and  be  quick 
about  it,  for  the  General  sweara  that  if  the  job  is  not  finished  in  half 
an  hour  he  will  bang  you. 

The  latter  part  of  thia  order  was  anything  but  pleasant ;  and  whe- 
ther the  General  ever  really  «ive  it,  I  never  had  anopportunity  of  ascer- 
taining. I  only  know  that  I  give  the  words  as  they  were  given  me; 
and,  well  knowing  the  stuff  Crawford  was  made  of,  I  received  the 
candle  from  the  hands  of  Surtees,  and  bidding  the  men  get  needles  and 
waxed  thread  from  tbeir  knapsacks  as  the  quartermaster  withdrew,  I 
instantly  prepared  to  set  about  the  job. 

I  often  think  of  that  night's  work  as  I  sit  strapping  away  in  my 
little  shop  in  Richmond  Street,  Soho.  It  was  a  curious  scene  to  look 
jit,  and  the  task  neither  very  easy  nor  safe.  The  riflemen  were  both 
wearied,  unwilling,  and  out  of  temper ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  get  them  to  assist  me.  Moreover,  they  were  so  reckless,  that 
they  seemed  rather  to  wish  to  blow  the  convent  into  the  air  than  get 
on  with  their  work.  One  moment  the  candle  was  dropped,  and  nearly 
extinguished ;  the  next  they  lost  their  implements  between  the  rafters 
of  the  door,  flarins  the  light  about  amongst  the  barrels ;  and  wishing, 
as  I  remonstrated  with  teem,  that  the  powder  might  ignite,  and  blow 
me,  themselves,  and  the  General,  to  hell.  Such  were  the  riflemen 
of  the  Peninsular  war, — daring,  gallanti  reckless  fellows.  I  had  a 
hard  task  to  get  the  work  saSy  finished ;  but,  at  length,'  between 
coaxing  and  bullying  these  dare-devils,  I  managed  to  do  so,  and 
.ti^tiier  we  returned  down  the  convent  stairs ;  and,  finding  Surtees  . 
awaiting  us  in  the  passage  below,  he  reported  to  Gmeral  Crawfurd 
that  his  order  had  been  abend.  After  which  we  were  permitted  again 
to  lie  down,  and  sleep  till  the  bugle  awoke  us  next  morning. 

We  remained  in  the  convent  part  of  the  next  day,  and  towards 
evening  received  orders  to  leave  all  our  women  and  baggage  behind, 
and  advance  towards  the  enemy.  Our  four  companies  accordingly 
were  quickly  upon  the  move,  and  before  long  we  came  up  with  5ie 
remainder  of  the  rifle  corps,  which  had  recently  arrived  from  £n^ 
land  with  Sir  John  Moore.  As  these  men  saw  ns  coming  up  they 
halted  for  the  moment,  and  gave  us  one  hearty  cheer,  allowing  our 
four  companies  to  pass  to  the  front,  as  the  post  of  honour,  calling  us 
"The  heroes  of  Portugal."  As  we  passed  to  the  front,  we  returned 
their  cheer  with  pride.  Onr  worn  appearance  and  sun-burnt  look 
gave  us  the  advantage  over  our  comrades,  we  thought,  and  we  march- 
ed in  the  van  of  the  vanguard. 

War  is  a  sad  blunter  of  the  feelings  of  men.  We  felt  eager  to  be  at 
it  again.  Nuy,  I  am  afraid  we  longed  for  blood  as  the  cheer  of  our 
comrades  sounded  in  our  ears ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  this,  softer  feelings 
occasionally  filled  the  breasts  of  those  gaUunt  fellows,  even  whilst  they 
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were  thirtting  fbr  a  ught  of  tbe  enemy.  Some  of  the  men  near  me 
suddenly  recollected,  as  they  saw  the  snow  lying  thickly  in  our  path, 
that  this  was  ChristmaB  eve.  The  recollection  soon  spread,  amongst  the 
men ;  and  many  talked  of  home,  and  scenes  upon  uiat  night  in  other 
days,  in  Old  England,  skedding  tears  as  they  spoke  of  the  relatirea 
and  friends  never  to  be  sees  by  them  asain. 

As  the  night  approached  we  became  less  talkative.  The  increaaing 
weariness  of  our  limbs  kept  our  tongues  quieter,  and  we  were  many 
of  ns  half  a^eep  as  we  walked,  when  suddndy  a  shout  arose  in 
front  that  the  French  were  upon  us.  la  an  instant  every  man  was 
en  the  alert,  and  rushing  forward  in  extended  order  to  oppose  thetn. 
It  proved  a  false  alarm ;  but  it  nearly  cost  me  a  broken  bone,  or  two. 
The  honourable  Captain  Packenham  (now  Sir  Hercules  Packenbam), 
on  the  lirst  sound  in  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  made  a  dash  to  get  to 
tbe  front,  at  tbe  same  moment  I  myself  was  scrambling  up  a  bank  on 
the  roadside.  In  tbe  darkness  and  hurry,  tbe  mule  ue  captain  ivas 
mounted  on  bore  me  to  the  ground,  and  getting  his  fore-feet  fsst  fixed 
somehow  between  my  neck  and  my  pack,  we  were  fairly  hampered  for 
some  moments.  The  captain  swore,  the  mule  floundered,  and  I  bel- 
lowed with  alarm  lest  the  animal  should  dig  bis  feet  into  my  back,  and 
quite  disable  me.  At  length,  however,  the  captain  succeeded  in  get- 
ting dear,  and  spurred  over  the  bank,  ss  I  rolled  back  into  the  road. 
It  might  be  somewhere  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  our 
advance  into  Spain  was,  for  that  time,  checked,  and  the  retreat  to 
Coranna  might  be  said  to  commence.  General  Crawfurd  was  in  com- 
mand  of  the  brigade,  and  riding  in  front,  when  I  observed  a  dragoon 
come  spurring  ^riously  along  Uie  rosd  to  meet  as.  He  delivered  a 
letter  to  the  General,  who  turned  round  in  his  saddle  the  moment  he 
had  read  a  few  lines,  and  thundered  ont  the  word  "to  halt !"  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  were  all  turned  to  the  riffbt-about,  and  retracing 
our  steps  of  the  night  before; — the  contents  of  that  epistle  serving  to 
furnish  our  men  with  many  a  surmise  during  tbe  retrograde  movement. 
When  we  again  neared  Sabagun,  I  remember  seeing  tbe  wives  and 
children  of  Uie  men  come  running  out  to  meet  us,  rushing  into  tbe 
ranks,  and  embradng  the  husbands  and  fathers  they  expected  never  to 
see  again. 

The  entire  Rifle  corps  entered  the  same  convent  we  had  before  been 
quartered  in  ;  but  this  time,  we  remained  enranked  in  its  apartments 
and  paatagea,  no  man  being  allowed  to  quit  his  arms  or  lie  down.  We 
stood  leaning  upon  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles,  and  dosed  as  we  stood. 
After  remaining  thus  for  about  an  hour,  we  were  then  ordered  out  of 
tbe  convent,  and  the  word  was  again  given  to  march.  There  was  ■ 
sort  of  thaw  on  this  day,  and  the  rain  fell  &st.  As  we  passed  the 
walls  of  the  convent,  I  observed  onr  General  (Crawfurd)  as  he  sat  upon 
bis  horse,  looking  at  us  on  the  march,  and  remarked  the  peculiar  stern- 
ness of  his  features :  be  did  not  like  to  see  ns  going  rearwards  at  all,  and 
many  of  ns  judged  there  must  be  something  wrong)  by  his  severe  look 
and  scowling  eye. 

"  Keep  your  ranks  there,  men  !"  he  said,  spurring  his  boise  towards 
some  riflemen  who  were  avoiding  a  small  rivulet ;  "  keep  your  ranks, 
and  move  on, — no  ttraggling  from  the  main  body." 

We  pushed  on  dl  that  day  without  halting ;  and  I  recollect  the  6rst 
thing  that  Rtruck-us  as  somewhat  odd,  was  our  passing  one  of  the  hbu- 
misaariat  waggons,  overturned  and  stuck  fiut  in  the  mud,  and  which 
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was  abandoned  without  an  effort  to  sare  any  of  iu  contents.  A  Ser- 
jeant of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  joat  about  this  time,  fell  dead 
with  fatwoe,  and  no  aae  stopped,  as  we  passed,  to  offer  him  any  assist- 
ance, mght  came  down  upan  ns,  without  our'havins  tasted  food  or 
halted— I  speak  for  myself,  and  those  around  me— and  all  night  long 
we  coDtinned  this  dreadful  march.  Men  b<^n  to  look  into  each 
other's  iaces,  and  ask  the  question  "Are  we  erer  to  be  halted  again?" 
and  many  of  the  weaker  sort  were  now  seen  to  stagger,  make  a  few 
desperate  efforts,  and  then  &11,  perhaps  to  rise  no  more.  Moat  of  as 
hod  devoured  all  we  carried  in  our  haversacks,  and  endeavoured  to 
catch  up  anything  we  could  snatch  from  a  hat  or  cottage  ia  our  route. 
Many  would  have,  even  at  this  period,  stra^led  from  the  ranks,  and 
perished,  had  not  Crawfard  held  tbem  togetbe(  with  a  firm  rein. 
One  such  bold  and  stern  commander  in  the  £aat,  during  a  recent  dis- 
aster, and  that  devoted  anny  had  reached  its  refuge  unbroken  I  Thus 
we  staggered  on,  night  and  day,  for  about  four  days,  before  we  disco^ 
veted  £e  reason  of  this  continued  forced  march.  The  discovery  was 
made  to  our  company  by  a  good-tempered,  jolly  fellow,  named  Patrick 
McLancblan.  He  inquired  of  an  officer  marching  directly  in  his  front 
the  destination  intended. 

"  By  J— e  1  Muather  Hills,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  where  the  h— U 
is  this  you're  taking  us  to — to  England  9" 

"  McLauchlan,"  returned  the  officer,  with  a  melancholy  smile  upon 
his  face,  as  he  gave  the  answer,-^"  if  ive  can  get  there." 

"  More  luck  and  grace  to  yon,"  said  Mc  Lauchlan ;  "  and  it  'a  that 
you  're  maning,  is  it  ?" 

This  McLauchlan  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  thoroQRh  Irish  soldiw. 
Nothing  could  disturb  his  good-humour  and  high  spirits;  and  even 
during  a  pairt  of  this  dreadful  march,  he  had  ever  some  piece  of  Irish 
humour  upon  his  tongue's  end,  whilst  he  staggered  nnder  the  weight 
of  his  pack.  He  would  in  all  probability  Lave  been  amongst  the  »w 
who  did  reach  England;  hut,  during  the  march,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  racking  pains  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  frequently  fell  to  the 
ground  screaming  with  a^ny-  .  On  these  occasions,  his  companions 
would  do  that  for  him  which  they  omitted  to  perform  towards  others. 
They  many  times  halted,  heaved  him  up,  and  assisted  him  forwards- 
Sir  Dudley  Hill,  too,  was  greatly  interested  for  Mc  Lauchlan,  trying 
to  cheer  bun  on,  whilst  the  men  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter 
at  the  extraordinary  things  he  gave  utterance  to  whilst  racked  with 

n'a,  and  staggering  with  fatigue.  At  length,  however,  Mc  Iiauchlan 
one  dark  night,  as  we  hurried  through  the  streets  of  a  village,  and 
we  could  not  again  raise  him. 

"  It 's  no  use,  Harris,"  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  can  do 
no  more." 

Next  morning,  when  day  broke,  he  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  ranks, 
and  as  I  never  saw  him  again,  I  conclude  he  quickly  perished. 

The  information  McLauchlan  obtained  from  Lieutenant  Hill 
quickly  spread  amongst  us,  and  we  now  began  to  see  more  clearly 
tlie  horrors  of  our  utnation,  and  the  men  to  murmur  at  not  being 
permitted  to  turn  and  stand  at  bay,— cursing  the  French,  and  swear- 
ing they  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  with  their  rifles 
in  their  hands  in  opposition,  than  endure  the  present  toil.  We 
were  in  the  rear  at  this  time,  and  foUowing  that  part  of  the  army 
which  nude  tot  Vigo,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  British,  being 
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on  the  tmua  road  to  CtMunna,  wne  at  this  moment  dosely  pur- 
■ned  and  baraawd  by  tbe  enemy,  aa  I  should  jndm  from  the  eon- 
tinned  thunder  of  their  cannon  and  rattle  of  the  muaketry.  Crawford 
seemed  to  Bnift  the  lonnd  of  battle  from  a&r  with  peculiar  feelinga. 
He  halted  ns  lar  a  few  minntea  occasionally,  when  the  distant  clamour 
became  more  diitinct,  and  his  face  turned  towards  the  sound,  and 
seemed  to  luht  up,  and  beoome  less  stern.  It  was  then  indeed  that 
ereiy  poor  fellow  clutched  hia  weapon  more  finnly,  and  wiahed  for  a 
sight  M  the  enemy. 

Before  long,  they  had  th^  wish  ;  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  on  our 
skirts  that  night;  and  as  we  rushed  out  of  a  small  rillaoe,  the  name 
of  which  I  cannot  now  rendlect,  we  turned  to  bay.  B^nd  broken- 
down  carta  and  tumbrils,  huge  trunks  of  trees,  and  eTerything  we 
could  scrape  together,  the  Riflea  lay  and  biased  away  at  the  advancing 
cavalrv,  whilst  the  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  tran  their  beds  to 
behold  their  village  almost  on  fire  with  our  continued  discfaa^es,  and 
nearly  distracted  with  the  sound,  ran  from  their  houses,  crying  "  Fiva 
CEngUta  !  "  and  "  Viva  la  Franca  I"  in  a  breath  ;— men,  women,  and 
children  flying  to  the  open  country,  iu  their  alarm. 

We  poMea  the  night  thus  engaged,  holding  oar  own  as  well  as 
we  could,  b^;ether  with  the  &ni  Light  In&ntrv,  the  63nd,  a 
portion  of  the  German  Legion,  part  of  the  10th  Hussan,  and  the 
15th  DiagooBs.  Towards  morning  we  moved  down  towarda  a  amoU 
bridge,  suil  followed  by  the  enemy,  whom,  howerer,  we  had  sharply 
gnlled,  and  obliged  to  be  more  wary  in  their  efforts.  The  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  torrents  on  this  morning  1  recollect,and  we  remained 
many  hours  with  anna  ported,  standing  in  this  manner,  and  staring 
the  French  cavalry  in  the  face,  the  water  actually  pouring  out  of  the 
muzzles  of  our  riiles.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  single  regiment  of 
infantry  amongst  the  French  force  on  this  day;  it  seemed  to  me  a 
tremendous  body  of  cavalry — some  said  nine  or  ten  thousand  strongs 
commanded,  as  I  heard,  by  General  Lefebre. 

Whilst  we  stood  thus  face  to  face,  I  remember  the  horsemen  of  the 
enemy  sat  watching  as  very  intently,  as  if  waiting  far  a  faronraUe 
moment  to  dash  upon  ns  like  beasts  of  prey ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
their  trumpets  would  ring  out  a  lively  strain  of  music,  as  if  to  encon- 
r^  them.  As  the  njght  drew  on,  our  cavalry  moved  a  little  to  the 
frrait,  together  with  some  field-pieces,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
bridge ;  after  which  we  also  advanced,  and  threw  ourselves  into  some 
hilly  ground  on  either  side  tbe  road ;  whilst  the  43rd  and  53nd  lav 
behind  some  carts,  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  materials  with  whidi 
they  had  formed  a  barrier. 

ueneral  Craw^rd  was  standing  behind  this  barricade,  when  he 
ordered  the  rifles  to  push  still  ftirt£er  in  front,  and  concoiJ  themselves 
amongst  the  hills  on  either  side.  A  man  named  Hirapns  was  my 
front-rank  man  at  this  moment.  "  Harris,"  said  he,  "let  you  and  I 
gain  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  look  out  what  those  French 
thievea  are  at,  on  the  other  side." 

My  fleet  were  sore  and  bleeding,  and  the  sinews  of  my  legs  ached 
as  if  they  would  burst,  but  I  resolved  to  accompanv  him.  In  our 
wearied  state,  the  tssk  was  not  easy,  hot,  by  tbe  aiu  of  Hi^ns,  a 
tall  and  powerful  fellow,  I  managed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  we  placed  onrselves  in  a  sort  of  gully,  or  ditch,  and  locked  over 
to  the  enemy's  side,  concealing  ouise»es  by  lying  flat  in  the  ditch. 
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as  we  did  so.  Tlias,  in  fitvourable  eitaationS]  like  cats  watcbiiig  &r 
their  P'eTi  were  the  rest  of  the  riflei  lying  perdue  upon  the  hilU  that 
night.     The  moantain,  we  found,  weis  neither  so  steep  nor  to  precipi- 

.  toua  on  the  enemy's  aide.  The  ascent,  on  the  contrary,  wu  so  easy, 
that  one  or  two  ot  the  ridetteB  of  the  French  cavalry  were  prowling 
about  very  near  where  we  lav.  As  we  had  leceired  orders  not  to 
make  more  noise  than  we.  could  help,  not  even  to  speak  to  each  other, 
except  in  whiapers,  although  one  of  thete  horaemen  approached  clone 
to  where  I  lay,  I  forbore  to  fire  upon  him.  At  lenfftb  ne  stopped  to 
near  me,  that  I  saw  it  waa  almost  impoeaible  he  coidd  avoid  discover- 
ing that  the  rifles  were  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  person.  He 
gazed  cantiouslf  along  the  ridge,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  wiped  his 

'nice,  as  he  app^red  to  meditate  upon  the.  propriety  of  enwdug  the 
ditch  in  which  we  lay.  When  auddenlv  our  eyes  met,  and  in  an  in- 
stant be  plucked  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  in  mj  foce,  and 
wheeling  nis  horse,  plunged  down  the  bill  side.  For  the  moment  I 
thought  I  was  hit,  as  the  ball  grazed  my  neck,*  and  stuck  faat  in  my 
knapsack,  where  I  ftand  it,  when,  many  days  afterwards,  I  unpacked 
my  kit  on  ship-board.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  as  we 
still  lay  in  the  gully,  I  heard  some  persoa  clambering  up  behind 
us,  an^  upon  turning  quickly  round,  I  found  it  was  Qenerat  Craw- 
furd.  The  General  was  wrapped  in  his  great-coat,  and,  like  our- 
selves, had  been  for  many  hours  drenched  to  the  skin,  for  the  rain  was 
coming  down  fariously.  He  carried  in  bis  hand  a  canteen  full  of  rum, 
and  a  small  cup,  with  which  he  was  occasionally  endeavouring  to  re- 
fresh some  of  tbe  men.  He  offered  me  a  drink,  as  he  passed,  and 
then  proceeded  onwards  along  tbe  ridge.  After  he  had  emptied  his 
canteen,  be  catne  past  us  again,  and  himself  gave  us  instructions  as  to 
our  future  proceedings. 

"  When  all  is  ready,  lifiemen,"  said  he,  "  you  wiU  immediately 
get  the  word,  and  pass  over  the  bridge.  Be  careful,  and  mind  what 
you  are  about." 

'  Accordingly,  a  short  time  afler  he  had  left  ns,  we  were  ordered  to 
descend  the  mountain-side  in  single  file,  gained  the  road,  and  were 
quickly  upon  the  bridge.  Meanwhile  the  Staff  Corps  had  been  hard  at 
work  mining  the  very  centre  of  the  structure,  which  was  filled  with  gun- 
powder. A  narrow  plank  being  all  the  aid  we  had  by  which  to  pass  over. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  now  so  utterly  helpless,  that  I  felt  as  if  all 
was  Dearly  up  with  tne^  and  that,  if  I  could  steady  myself  so  as  to 
reach  the  further  end  of  the  plank,  it  ^vould  be  hU  1  should-  be  able 
to  accomplish.  However,  we  managed  all  of  us  to  reach  the  other 
side  in  safety,  when  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  bridge  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  report,  and  a  house  at  its  extremity  burst  into 
flames.  What  with  the  concussion  of  the  explosion,  and  the  tremulous 
state  of  my  limbs,  I  ivas  thrown  to  the  eround,  and  lay  fiat  npon  my 
face  for  some  time,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  awhile  I 
aomewhM  recovered  ;  but  it  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  and 
many  times  falling  again,  that  I  succeeded  in  regeinins  the  column. 
Soon  after  I  had  done  so,  we  reached  Benevento,  and  immediately 
took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Already  three  parts  of  it  were  filled  with 
other  troops,  amongst  which  were  mingled  the  lOth  Hussars,  the 
German  Legion,  and  the  12th  Dragoons ;  the  horses  of  these  ru;i- 
uieota  standing  as  close  as  they  could  stund,  with  the  men  dia- 
*  This  ball  I  found  in  one  Of  my  ibiru,  and  kept  U  long  aTwrnaTdi. 
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monnted  bettveen  each  hone,  the  sDimals'  hesds  to  the  mils  of  the 
building,  and  all  in  readiness  to  turn  out  on  the  instant.  Liqnor  was 
banded  to  us  by  the  dragoons,  buthaving  had  notbing  for  some  time 
to  eat,  many  of  our  men  became  side,  instead  of  it  doing  us  any  good. 
Before  we  had  been  within  the  conrent  as  long  a  time  as  I  have 
been  describing  our  arrival,  erery  man  of  us  was  down  on  the  floor. 


and  well  nigb  asleep ;  and  before  we  had  slept  half  an  hour,  we  were 
ngain  aroused  from  our  slnmbers  by  the  cutter  of  the  horses,  the 
cWh  of  the  men's  sabres,  and  their  ^outs  for  us  to  clear  the  way. 


"  The  enemy  1     The  enemy !"  I  beard  shouted  out. 

"  Clear  the  way,  rifles  I     Up,  boys,  and  dear  the  way  !" 

In  ^ort,  the  dragoons  hardly  gave  us  time  to  rise,  before  they  were 
leading  their  horses  amongst  us,  and  gettiog  oat  of  the  convent  as  fast 
as  they  could  scamper,  whilst  we  ourselves  were  not  long  in  following 
their  example.  As  we  did  so,  we  found  that  the  French  cavalry,  hav- 
ing found  the  bridge  blown  up,  had  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  croesinff.  Our  cavalry,  however,  quickly  fuoned,  and 
charged  them  in  galknt  style. 

The  shock  of  that  encounter  was  tremendous  to  look  upon,  and  we 
stood  for  some  time  enranked,  watching  the  combatants.  The  horsemen 
had  it  all  to  themselves;  our  dragoons  fought  like  tigers,'  and  although 
greatly  overmatched,  drove  the  enemy  back  like  a  torrent,  and  forced 
them  again  into  the  river.  A  private  of  the  10th  Hussars — his  name,  I 
think,  was  Franklin  —  dashed  into  the  stream  after  their  General 
(Iiefebre),  assailed  him,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  water,  captured,  and 
brooght  him  a  prisoner  onshore  again.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Franklin, 
or  whatever  else  his  name  was,  was  made  a  serjeant  on  the  spot.  The 
French  general  was  delivered  into  our  custody  on  that  occasion,  and 
we  cheered  the  10th  men  heartily  as  we  received  aim. 

After  the  enemy  bad  received  this  check  from  our  cavalry,  and 
which  coosiderably  damped  their  ardour,  making  them  a  trifle  more 
shy  of  us  for  awhile,  we  pushed  onwards  on  our  painful  march.  I 
remember  marching  close  beside  the  French  general  during  some  part 
of  this  day,  and  observing  his  chop-fallen  tinadejected  look  as  he  rode 
along  in  the  midst  of  the  green  jackets. 

Beii^  constantly  in  rear  of  the  main  body,  the  scenes  of  distresa 
and  misery  I  witnessed  were  dreadful  to  contemplate,  particularly 
amongst  toe  women  and  children,  who  were  lagging  and  falling  be- 
hind their  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  main  body  in  our  fronts.  We 
now  came  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  the  descent  so  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  our  feet,  in  getting  down,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  sit  sometimes,  and  slide  along  on  our  Iracki ;  whilst 
before  us,  arose  a  ridge  of  mountains  qnite  as  ateep  and  difficult  of 
ascent.  There  was,  however,  no  psuse  in  our  exertion,  but  slinging 
.our  rifles  round  our  necks,  down  the  hill  we  went ;  whilst  mules  with 
the  baggsge  on  their  backs,  wearied  and  urged  beytmd  their  strength, 
were  seen  rolling  from  top  to  bottom ;  many  of  them  breaking  their 
necks  with  the  fall,  and  the  ba^age  crushed,  smashed,  and  abandoned. 

I  remember,  as  I  descended  this  bill,  remarking  the  extraordinary 
sight  afforded  by  the  thousands  of  our  red-coets,  who  were  creeping 
like  snails,  and  toiling  up  the  ascent  before  us,  their  muskets  slung 
round  their  necks,  and  dambering  with  both  hands  as  they  haulea 

*  It  wu  uud  that  Napoleon  ubiarved  ihis  enMunter  from  tlie  beigLu. 
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halted  for  a  kw  miautes,  ia  arder  to  give  us  oreath  for  snother  effort, 
and  then  onwards  we  moved  again. 

It  is  imposuble  for  me  to  keep  any  acconnt  of  time  in  tliia  descrip> 
tion,  as  I  never  exactly  knew  bow  many  days  and  nights  we  marchea  ; 
bnt  I  well  know  we  kept  on  night  and  daj  ibr  many  lacceaBiTe  days 
and  nights,  without  rest,  or  much  in  the  way  of  food.  The  long  day 
found  us  still  pnshine  on,  and  the  nigbt  caused  as  no  holt. 

After  leaving  the  nilla  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  I  heard  at  the 
time  were  called  the  Mountains  of  Oalicia,  as  we  passed  through  a  vil- 
lage, our  Slajor  resolved  to  try  and  get  us  sometliing  in  the  shape  of  a 
better  meal  than  we  had  been  able  hitherto  to  procure.  He  according- 
ly despatched  a  small  party,  who  were  somewhat  more  &esh  than  their 
comrades,  to  trv  and  procnre  something  from  the  houses  around ;  and 
they  acGordinglv  purchased,  shot,  and  bayoneted  somewhere  about  a 
score  of  pigs,  wnich  we  lugged  along  with  us  to  a  convent  just  without 
the  town ;  and,  halting  for  a  short  time,  proceeded  to-cook  them.  The 
men,  however,  were  too  hungry  to  wait  whilst  they  were  being  proper- 
ly dreased  and  served  out. 

After  this  hasty  meal,  we  again  pushed  on,  still  cursing  the  enemy 
for  not  again  showing  themselves,  that  we  might  revenge  some  of  onr 
present  miseries  upon  their  heads. 

"Why  don't  they  come  on  like  men,"  they  cried,  "whilst  we've 
any  strength  left  in  us  to  fight  them  ?" 

We  were  now  upon  the  mountains;  the  night  was  bitter  cold,  and 
the  snow  falling  fiut.  As  day  broke,  1  remember  hearing  Lieutenant 
Hill  say  to  another  officer  (who,  by  the  way,  afterwards  sank  down,  and 
died,) 

"  This  is  New  Year's  Day  ;  and,  I  think,  if  we  live  to  see  another, 
we  shall  not  easily  toi^t  it." 

The  mountains  were  now  becoming  more  wild-looking  and  steep, 
as  we  proceeded  ;  whilst  those  few  huts  we  occasionally  passed  seemed 
so  utterly  forlorn  and  wretched-looking,  it  appeared  quite  a  wonder 
how  human  beines  could  live  in  so  desolate  a  home.  After  the  snow 
commenced,  the  hills  become  so  slippery  (being  iu  many  parts  eovaceA 
with  ice),  that  many  of  our  men  frequently  slipped  and  fell,  and  being 
unable  to  arise,  gave  themselves  up  to  despair,  and  died.  There  was 
now  no  endeavour  to  assist  one  another  after  a  fall ;  it  was  every  one 
fur  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,! 

The  enemy,  I  should  think,  were  st  this  time  frequently  dose  upon 
our  trail ;  and  I  thought  at  times  I  heard  their  trumpets  come  down 
the  wind  as  we  marched.  Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  this 
day  1  remember  passing  a  man  and  woman  Ivine  clasped  in  each  other'a 
arms,  and  dying  in  the  snow.  I  knew  them  ooth ;  but  it  was  impoanUe 
to  help  them.  They  belonged  to  the  rifles,  and  were  man  and  wife. 
The  man's  name  was  Joseph  Sitdown.  During  this  retreat,  as  he  had 
not  been  in  good  health  previously,  himself  and  wife  had  been  allowed 
to  get  on  in  the  best  way  they  could  in  the  front.  They  had,  however, 
now  given  in,  and  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  poor  Sitdown  and  his  wife 
was  on  that  night,  lying  perishing  in  each  otlier's  arms  in  the  anew. 
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BT  JKRCHIAH   lINOtETOK,  BACHSLOB  OP  PHTBIO. 

FoBAmooH  u  I,  Jeremiih  Sinfjleton,  Bachelor  of  Pbyaic,  did 

wbilom,  in  this  Miscellany,  indite 'a  certain  Tractate  or  Treatise 
concerning  Love,  that  phrenetic  distemper,  high  time  it  now  is  that 
I  should  further  discuss  somewhat  concerning  its  sequel — Matri- 
mony. And  let  no  creeping,  cavilling  critic  object  tlut  I,  being  no 
leaa  a  bachelor  in  estate  than  in  physic,  am  therefore  unqualified  by 
experience  to  discourse  thereon.  Whose  sole  experience  shall  pro- 
fit him  in  this  matter — unless,  indeed,  be  be  a  Turk,  and  not  a 
Chrisdan ;  and  ao,  possessing  a  diversitv  of  wives,  shall  be  enabled 
.  to  rec»unt  the  diverse  ills  of  wedlock  p  For  each  particular  husband, 
I  take  it,  hath  his  particular  plague  ;  this  being  vexed  with  a  shrew, 
that  with  a  slattern,  the  other  with  a  spendthrift,  a  busybody,  or  a 
babbler.  Wherefore,  the  quiet  contemplatioa  of  other  men's  evils 
■ball  more  conduce  to  edification  than  the  sad  experience  of  one's  own. 
And  moreover,  so  besotted,  for  the  moat  part,  are  married  folks,  that 
they  see  not,  nor  acknowledge  their  own  miseries,  but  rather  as 
comforts  exult  in  them  ;  even  as  that  slavish  monarch,  who,  as 
history  doth  relate,  being  captive,  did  hug  his  fetters  for  that  they 
were  of  gold.  Which  persons,  thus  blinded,  if  haply  I  may  awake, 
>o  that,  their  eyes  being  opened,  they  shall  diacem  and  bemoan 
their  evil  plight,  I  shall  much  rejoice. 

It  rememberetfa  me  that  I  did  in  my  former  treatise  liken  love 
nnto  an  inflamnution,  and  matrimony,  its  consequence,  unto  an 
adhedon,  auch  as,  even  in  a  pleurisy,  contiguous  membranes  do 
contract:  yea  truly;  or  rather,  as  when  the  learned  Taliacotiua 
did,  on  those  by  Nature  or  mischance  deprived  of  the  prtmiontory 
of  the  face,  engraft  supplemental  noses,  fashioned  out  of  alien 
flesh.  For  like  as,  in  those  cases,  the  temperament  of  the  graft, 
oftentimea  evil,  waa  infused  into  the  stock,  wherefi^nn  many  mia- 
cfaiefs  did  ensue;  even  ao  when  that  clerkly  Taliacodua,  the  priest, 
conjoineth  a  couple  in  matrimony,  making  of  them  twain  one  fleah, 
a  man  must  tlwoceforth  partake  and  tolerate  all  the  humours  of 
hia  wife,— or  else  let  him  expect  no  peace.  Whereunto  shall  I 
liken  a  married  pair,  when  the  husband  jumpeth  not  with  hia 
vife's  whims?  Snail  I  say,  unto  a  brace  of  hounds,  contrarily 
tending,  yet  linked  together;  each,  with  a  continual  interchange  of 
nnharmonious  bowlings  and  savage  snarlings  and  snappings,  worry- 
ins  and  tormenting  the  other  t  Or  dids't  thou  ever,  gentle  reader, 
behold  «  dog  and  a  cat,  which  some  unlucky  schoolboy  hath  tied 
together  by  the  tail  1  What  barking,  what  spitting,  what  growling, 
what  mewing ;  what  biting,  rending,  and  clawing  of  each  other  J 
To  auch,  ramer,  would  I  compare  an  ill-matched  couple;  and 
where,  truly,  is  the  couple  well  matched?  Upon  earth?  I  would 
fain  like  to  see  them.  Aloft?  Nay,  there,  indeed,  they  marry 
not     Well,  therefore,  is  it  said,  7tt  calo  quUt. 

It  is  affirmed  that  marriage  is  honourable.  Truly;  and  ao  ia 
nuutyrdom :  to  hold  else  were  unsound  doctrine.    But  the  honour 
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of  wiedlock  I  take  not  to  be  inherent ;  or  why  are  anchorites  so 
much  esteemed?  I  rather  judge  !t  to  be  derivative,  and  due  unto 
the  practice  af  virtue  ;  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  is  nothing 
else  than  fortitude  under  tribulation.  And,  oh,  what  fortitude  doth 
matrimony  uk  of  a  man !  What  tolerance  of  unreason !  What 
endurance  of  contradiction  !  What  long-sufferance  of  taunts,  and 
twittitigs,  and  scoldings,  and  vapours,  and  caprices ;  of  pets  and . 
ill-tempers,  yea,  and,  rooreover,.oftentimes  of  cuffings  and  scratch- 
iags !  Wherein  was  the  patience  of  Job  more  manifest  than  in  the 
matter  of  hia  wife  t  Wherein  make  we  greater  account  of  the  wise 
Socrates  than  in  that  he  suff'ered  a  Xantippe,  who,  as  grave  writers 
do  report,  did  not  only  objurgate  and  cross  him,  but  was  wont  even 
to  box  his  ears  ?  And  to  come  down  to  modem  times,  wherefore 
should  I  speak  of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Milton,  those 
famous  poets,  who  albeit  vexed  with  termagant  wives,  yet  bare 
them  with  so  equal  a  mind,  as  to  pen,  amid  all  their  distractions, 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  writings  of  their  age? 

Now  the  special  evils  of  matrimony,  beside  those  which  all  flesh 
is  heir  to,  are  those  evils  which  are  contracted  by  the  fleshly  addi- 
tion or  encumbrance,  (as  it  is  well  catleii  tn  the  newspapers,)  which 
a  man  taketh  upon  himself  in  a  wife.  And  these  evils  do  consist  in 
the  aforesaid  humoors,  in  which,  through  that  addition,  he  is  forced, 
as  it  were,  to  go  shares, — as,  humours  of  sickness,  humours  of  sloth, 
humours  of  vanity,  and  of  these  last,  what  a  multitude  I  I  have 
known  wives,  sound  in  body,  to  speak  in  the  vernacular,  as  a  roach, 
who  nevertheless  (if,  indeed,  you  would  believe  them)  were  ever 
ailing ;  now  bemoaning  a  head-ache,  now  a  back-ache,  now  a  catch- 
ing, now  a  darting,  now  a  sinking,  now  a  swimming,  and  other,  the 
like  fiddle- sticker les,  and  puddings,  and  fancies,  unknown  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  Qalen  ;  always  piping  and  fretting,  pining  ^and  whin- 
ing,  never  owning  themselves  well.  Dainty  of  appetite ;  nothing 
pleasing  them  :  out  of  conceit  with  their  meat,  yet  quarrelling  with 
their  bread  and  butter.  Out  upon  such  taffeta  mopsies !  Then 
wonld  they  lounge  and  loll  fVom  morning  till  night  on  a  lazy  day- 
bed,— I  mean  a  sofa, — salt- smelling,  sighing  and  heighoing,  in  low 
spirits,  forsooth  I  as  they  phrase  it.  Exhorted  to  bestir  and  rouse 
themselves,  mincingly  they  protested  that  it  wouM  be  their  death  ; 
comnetled  by  wholesome  force  to  get  up  and  bustle,  straightway  they 
would  go  into  I  know  not  what  fits  of  hysterics.  Concerning  the 
treatment  whereof  doctors  diffbr,  my  counsel  is  to  let  them  ^one. 


Then  others  have  I  known,  never  happy  or  contented  but  in  gad- 
ding about  to  be  seen  ;  all  theirtalk  ofribbous;  even  giving  or  run- 
ning after  silly  jig-parties  and  dances ;  their  heads  full  of  nothing 


bat  the  emptiness  of  fringes  and  filligreea.  To  all  of  which  v 
ties,  unless  their  husbands  would  give  in,  there  were  such  poutings 
and  sulkings,  such  cryings  and  dyings,  such  plaints  and  reproaches, 
that  none  but  he  who  had  witnessed  the  same  would  credit. 

And  now,  how  work  these  humours  in  the  better  half, — I  mean 
the  husband — of  this  fleshly  conjunction?  To  the  generation  of 
acidity  in  the  ill-stomaching  soul;  to  the  tainting  of  the  temper 
with  acrimony  ;  to  a  feverish  restlessness  and  disquiet  of  the  mina, — 
its  r^onal  past  condemning  what,  for  quietness'  sake,  it  is  constrain- 
ed to  allow  ;  to  a  frequent  wasting  away  of  the  body  itself,  to 
baldness  and  to  greyness,    from  very  care  and  anxiety ;  but  oh ! 
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worst  of  bU  !  to  a'  ruinoai  and  deadly  consumption  of  the  c._ 
I  maan,  to  b  pbthinc  of  the  strong-box,  from  day  to  day  exhausted 
to  supply  these  crotchets  and  whimsies.  Excellently  quoth  Juvenal, 
the  Roman  poet, 

"  Frodiga  non  leatit  pDreantem  fcnniiia  cauam  ;" 

Which  may  thus,  in  plain  English,  and  sad  truth,  be  rendered, 
"The  lavish  woman  perceivetfa  not  the  decreasing  income."  No. 
indeed,  not  she,  till  all  is  gone,  and  nought  else  for  her  luckless 
lord  remainetli  but  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol.  Then  taketh  she 
on,  and  blubbereth,  and  whineth,  and  exclaimeth,  and  wringeth  her 
hands,  and  accusetb  fate  and  the  stars  ;  whereas  she  herself  is 
the  cruel  fate,  she  the  malign  planet  which  hath  wrought  all  these 
disasters.  What!  She  could  not  dine  but  off  plate,  nor  dress  but 
in  silks  and  satins,  nor  lie  but  on  down,  nor  tread  but  on  Turkish 
carpets,  nor  sit  but  on  spring-cushions;  no,  not  she:  neither 
could  she  walk,  forsooth,  on  her  natural  props  and  supporters, 
whereon  even  the  very  goose  can  waddle ;  but  needs  must  she  ride- 
about  in  a  gingerbread  chariot,  with  a  bewigged  raartlemas  of  a 
coachman  in  front,  and  a  couple  of  bedizened,  bepowdered  knaves 
of  footmen  behind.  No,  truly!  she  must  needs  follow  the  fashions. 
Whither?  marry,  to  the  d<^;s.  Nay,  I  lack  patience  with  such 
good-for-noughts  I 

Ba^  peradventure,  I  ahall  be  told  th^  all  wives  are  not  such  as 
these  queasy  queans.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  be,  here  and  there, 
thrifty  and  notable  houiewives,  well  skilled  to  brew  and  bake,  to 
dam,  to  sew,  and  to  cook,  given  to  industry,  and  withal  gentle  and 
patient ;  helps  meet,  inde^,  unto  their  mates.  Such  a  woman, 
doubtiesa,  is  as  a  crown  unto  her  husband ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  every,  the  eaaiest  crown,  doth  in  some  aort  gall  the  wearer. 
For,  to  go  no  farther,  he  that  msrricth  mast  needs  look  to  a  family  - 
in  the  nursing,  first,  and  thereafter  in  the  rearing,  whereof,  what 
grievous  charges  must  be  borne  I  How  much  the  leech  or  doctor 
(not  without  reason,  let  me  say)  doth  suck  up  !  and  in  keep  and 
coddlements  and  comforts,  what  substsnce,  not  to  speak  of  wages, 
that  cormorant  the  monthly  nurse  devouretii  1  Oh  the  tea,  oh  the 
gin,  oh  the  bread,  the  beef,  and  broken  meat,  and  beer,  with  which 
she  doth  ingurgitate  her  corpus  !  And  in  bottled  porter,  and  candles,- 
and  ales,  and  dainties,  and  kickshaws,  I  know  not  (thank  Heaven  I) 
how  much  is  consumed  by  her  mistress;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
the  forcing  and  stuffing  even  of  the  most  reasonable,  chiefly  from 
the  impertinence  of  meddling  gossips,  is  far  greater  than  nature  re- 
quireth.  And  what  grave  person  can  endure  to  nurse  babies  and 
rock  cradles?  Now  dl  this,  at  least,  must  he  expect  who  thinketh 
to  venture  on  Matrimony.  Then  cometh  the  clothing  and  school- 
ing of  children,  whereof  how  grievous  is  the  burden,  let  frantic 
fathers  attest.  Surely  all  these  things  are  sufficient  to  drive  a  man 
mad,  and  how  often  tnev  do  suffice  to  that  end,  we  see  daily. 

Concerning  the  horrible  madness  of  jealousy,  whereunto  all  mar- 
ried men  are  liable,  and  of  the  woeful  causes  for  the  same,  (which 
prevail  not  seldom.)  1  trust  to  be  pardoned  for  not  speaking.  As  the 
poet  Virgil  did  only,  in  a  manner,  glance  at,  and  so  to  speak  it,  shirk 
the  horrors  of  Tartarus,  so  shall  I  these  "  NuUi  fax  catto  tceleralum 
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intitlere  &men;"  wbich  is  u  much  aa  to  »».y,  "It  befittetb  not 
Jeremiah  Singleton,  Bubelor  of  Pfayaic,  to  enter  upon  this  snb- 
ject" 

Sudi  and  so  many,  and  many  more  which  space  forbiddeth  me  ta 
eaumerate,  being  the  miseries  of  wedlock,  no  wonder  at  the  paswa 
to  which  it  driveth  men.  No  marvel  that  it  urgeth  taxaf  well 
nigh  to  the  hanging  of  themselves  ;  especially  such  aa  marry  widows. 
For  it  is  said  that  marriue  and  hanging  go  by  destiny ;  yea,  often 
by  the  same,  I  take  it ;  wherefore  I  account  Venus  the  most  perni- 
cious of  the  stars.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  unhappy  husband 
should  ofUmes  in  his  distraction  rush  to  the  pot-hoase,  to  the 
dunage  both  of  his  health  and  his  pocket,  and  thence  returning  the 
worse  for  liquor,  that  he  should  now  and  then  belabour  his  wife  ; 
which,  indeed,  some  lawyers  hold  that  he  hath  a  right  to  do,  with  ■ 
stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb.  Yet  is  the  practice  disesteemed ; 
and  in  the  country  parts,  those  who  do  chastise,  or,  as  the  vernacular 
phrase  is,  wallop,  tneir  wives,  men  do  serenade  with  rough  music, 
namely,  of  tongs  and  bones;  the  which  in  Hampshire  is  called 
"  Skimmerton." 

Kth  MaOrimony,  once  contracted,  is  incurable,  hut  by  that  greatest 
of  phrsidans,  Death,  very  meet  and  by  all  means  advisable  it  is 
tiiat  tne  cause  thereof.  Love,  be  timeously  checked  and  removed.  I 
take  no  account  of  such  as  do  wed  for  gain's  sake,  seeing  that  I 
judge  them  to  deserve  all  they  get.  The  sole  remedy  for  marriage 
that  I  know  of  is  philosophy,  and  therein,  as  Mr.  Shakspeare  saiu, 
"the  patient  must  minister  to  himself ;" .^ as  did,  amongst  others, 
the  venerable  Mr.  Hooker;  as  is  set  forth  in  his  life  by  honest  Isaac 
Walton.  For  the  said  Mr.  Hooker,  ailing  in  body,  but  more,  I  reckon, 
in  mind,  did  suffer  his  sometime  hostess,  a  Mrs.  Churchman,  to  choose 
faim  a  wife  to  comfort  him;  who  indeed  was  no  other  than  her  own 
<Uugfater,  a  prodigal  and  a  vixen;  and  she  turned  out  to  he  the 
plague  of  bis  life.  Thus  much  of  the  judieioiu  Hooker  did  I  relate 
nnto  a  &cetioas  friend;  who  pleasanUy  remarked,  that  he  was 
nther,  in  this  case,  the  injtidicioiu  Hooked, 

And  thus  much  concerning  Matrimonv,  whereof  I  shall  say  no 
more,  than  that  nothing  is  mtve  to  be  deplored,  than  that  extreme, 
and  I  may  say,  bewitching  comeliness  which  is  the  portion  of  so 
many  of  our  damsels,  and  so  potent  a  temptation  thereunto:  a 
temptation  so  strong,  that  none,  even  of  the  wisest,  can  be  assured 
that  he  shall  not  be  the  next  victim  thereof;  from  which  calamity, 
kind  reader,  if  as  vet  in  the  estate  of  single  blessedness,  I  wish  thee 
preservation  and  deliverance  I 
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BY  A  HIDDLB-AaKD   HAM. 

I  WAS  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  from  Birmingham  to  Warwick, 
when  the  sounil  of  village  belli,  and  the  eif^ht  of  something  very 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship — "  some  tall  admiral" — recalled  to  my  be- 
wildered remembrance  that  it  must  be  May-day.  May-day  f — the 
first  of  May? — ool — that  is  over; — 'tis  the  twelfth  of  the  month. 

Anno  Domini "  Yet,  surely,"  I  uid  to  myself,  as  there  seemed 

now,  on  driving  into  the  village  whence  issued  the  peal  of  bells, 
some  festivity  going  on.  "  Hallo,  boy  I"  addressing  a  veteran  of 
fifty — "  postboy,  draw  up ; — what  are  all  these  country  lads  and 
lasses  trudging  along  the  road  for  ? — what's  the  occasion  ?" 

"  Occasion,  sir  ?"  answered  the  postboy,  checking  his  hacks,— 
"  occasion  ?  why — "  he  took  some  time  Co  expound  the  word  in  his 
stupid  Warwiclwhire  head—"  why,  this  'ere 's  May-day,  sir." 

"  May-day  i — by  the  way,  so  it  is  !^-oId  May-day — '  the  tears  of 
old  Klay-day' — yes,  you  say  right.  And  pray,  postboy,  what  may 
be  the  name  of  this  village,  where  they  keep  old  May- day  instead 
of  new  May-day  ?     Why,  we  can't  be  very  far  from  Warwick  ?" 

"  Three  mile,  sir,"  answered  my  veteran,  laying  his  whip  over 
the  ri^ht  shoulder  of  one  of  his  nags,  who  had  some  remiuns  of 
blood  in  him,  and  wanted  to  get  on  to  the  Black  Swan  at  Warwick. 
"  This  is  Atton,  air." 

"Atton— oh,  Hatton! — Yes, — very  true,  very  good.  Drive  on 
slowly,  and  let  us  see  what  these  good  people  are  about," 

And  now  a  most  cheerful  and  singular  scene  presented  itself. 
To  the  right  stood  a  grave,  red-brick,  substantial  house,  devoid  of 
those  picturesque  gab^s,  that  ivied  porch,  and  mossy,  dilapidated. 
Queen- Ann e's^bounty- wanting  tenements,  usually  called  parsonages 
ID  this  remarkably  liberal,  devout  country ; —  wanting,  too,  the 
healthy,  proximate  churchyard,  kindly  meant  to  chasten  the  curate, 
or  vicar,  by  giving  him  and  his  seven  children  a  taste  of  typhus 
fever ;— -devoid,  too,  as  I  looked  up  at  the  windows,  of  any  signs  of 
those  same  dozens  of  children  decreed  occasionally  to  lean  curates, 
but  seldom  granted  to  fat  rectors ;— devoid  of  the  bars  to  nursery 
windows: — a  quiet,  orderly,  prosperous,  weather-proof  abode. 
"  Lucky  man  tfais  I  And  this  is,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  "  positively 
the  residence  of  Doctor  Parr — Samuel  Parr !  It  actually,"  I  mna> 
ingly  exclaimed,  "  has  received  Sheridan  beneath  its  roof— nurtur- 
ed, too,  his  son  I  It  has  been  the  resort  of  the  learned,  of  the  poli- 
tical, of  the  great  and  fashionable — the  home  of  Samuel  Parr  I" 
"  Drive  on,  post  boy,"  I  a<lded,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
half  debating  with  myself  whether  I  should  not  step  out  and  leave 
a  card  for  Dr.  Parr ;  the  blinds  are  down — all  is  as  still  as  a  dun- 
geon. "  The  Doctor,  I  suppose,"  (such  were  my  reflections,)  "  is 
frmn  home:  gone,  perhaps,  on  stHue  grave  mission,  perhaps  to 
Holkham,  to  meet  some  political  friends,  full  of  that  impossible 
chimera.  Reform  in  Parliament, — perhaps  ^to  some  visitation, — or, 
perhaps,  to  one  of  the  Universities ;  or,  at  all  events,  probably  en- 
g^ed  on  some  important  business." 

VOL.  XVII.  X 
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We  drove  through  the  village  of  Hatton.  To  ea;  that  it  is,  for 
Warwickahire,  an  ugly  village,  is  not  to  abuse  it;  for  of  all  the 
couatles  in  Enghind,  I  defy  any  one  of  them  to  match  Warwick- 
shire  in  viUagea.  These  have  the  knack,  ttomehow,  of  always  plant- 
ing theraselvei  down  in  pretty  spots,  beneath  umbrageous  trees; 
or  just  on  the  brow  of  those  few  gentle  acclivities  which  afibrd  a 
prospect  of  sweet  meadows,  skirted  with  hawthorn  hedges,  then  one 
mass  of  fragrant  snow.  And  these  same  hedges  are  sure,  in  War- 
wickshire, to  be  carpeted  by  such  tufts  of  primroses,  such  beds  of 
hyacinths — and  the  fields  which  they  surround  are  so  rich,  so  green 
— that  one  wonders  not  at  the  stupendous  arms  of  those  oak-trees 
which  stretch  here  and  there,  beneath  which  those  children  are 
playing.  But  to  return  to  Hatton.  It  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
main  road  from  Birmingham,  and  is  homely,  but  not  unpleasing 
in  its  aspect ;  for  the  cottages  were  neat,  and  there  wag  an  air  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  humble  scene :  and  you  were  sure,  if 
a  door  chanced  to  be  half  open,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  well-white- 
washed little  room,  with  a  biasing  fire,  (coals  are  cheap  there — every 
thing  was  cheap,)  some  gaudy  pictures  over  the  high  chimney- 
piece,  in  little  black  frames. —  firetongs  and  pokers  as  bright  as 
any  nobleman's  plate,  a  reddened  floor,  a  well- conditioned  clock. 
An  I  such  little  property  as  pictures,  cloths,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
other  household  matters,  characterize  the  homes  of  the  rural  poor, 
where  they  pkdge  not — where  they  know  but  the  name  of  the  pawn- 
broker, save  as  the  synonyme  with  ruin. 

The  village  was  of  some  length  :  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  road  rose  the  church,  surmounted  with  a  neat  tower,  to 
which  the  common  approach  led  through  a  corn-field,  which  seem- 
ed, at  that  little  distance,  almost  to  surround  the  holy  edifice  ;  and 
along  the  walk,  which  leads  straight  through  this  same  corn-field, 
such  a  group  was  now  parading ; — but  stay,  I  must  portray  my 
own  situation  at  this  critical  momenL 

I  ttat  a  good-looking  young  man, — yes,  undoubtedly ;  and  as  I 
look  in  this  pocket-mirror,  (kept  merely  for  the  convenience  of  my 
friends,)  methinks,  among  other  retrospects,  I  will  take  a  retro- 
apect  of  myself.  There  were  none  of  these  lines  on  my  forehead 
then ;  my  grey  eyes  were  blue — they  have  faded,  like  the  rest  of 
lue.  Heavens  !  what  trouble  I  had  then  to  brush  ray  luxuriant 
locks  into  any  order ;  now,  the  only  difficulty  is,  not  to  brush  them 
off.  I  had  a  passable  figure — a  regimental  cut ;  I  bore  a  good 
name — that,  thank  Heaven  1  is  unaltered  :  so,  now  let  us  proceed  to 
Dr.  Parr. 

I  held  my  hand  before  my  eyes  to  shade  the  sun  off.  Who  can 
that  be  ?  I  saw  a  group  advancing,  tn  a  sort  of  array.  First,  in 
gown  and  bands,  issuing  fVom  the  cliurch-door,  stalked  a  portly 
gentleman,  firm  in  gait  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
youth,  yet  looking  advanced  in  life.  He  was  talking  very  fast, 
and  very  emphatically,  to  another  person  on  his  right  hand,  who 
listened  to  him  with  the  deepest  reverence.  Shall  I  describe  him. 
Yes  1  Dear  Jack  I — No ; — thou  art  worthy  of  a  chapter  to  My- 
self. 

As  these  two  notable  individuals  advanced  towards  me,  the  merry 
peals  of  the  bells  again  broke  forth,  and  were  challenged,  as  if  in 
musieal  combat,  by  the  fainUr  sounds  of  a  village  band,  stationed 
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not  far  off,  on  the  Oreen,  to  which  the  Doctor  was  Iiaitenino:.  All 
aruiinti  denoted  a  jubilee.  A  flag  graced  the  gummit  of  the  cTiurch  : 
the  lanes  about  were  full  of  country  people ;  some  walking,  some 
in  carts,  some  in  double-horse  fashion — all  in  gala  suits ;  the  younger 
tribe  decked  with  flanng  ribbons ;  while  the  matrons  wore  the  pic- 
turesque old  red  cloaks  and  black  bonnets,  then  not  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  constituting  the  last  remains  of  a  national  costume.  But 
the  notion  of  a  high  festivity  taking  place  of  the  monotony  of  vil- 
lage life,  might  still  more  be  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Doctor  himself.  He  had  his  prime  silk  cassock  on  that  day,  his 
most  flowing  silk  gown — his  best  of  shovel-hats;  but  the  feature 
of  his  equipment  was  his  wig.  We  talk  of  the  language  of  flowers, 
but  those  who  knew  this  great  scholar,  comprehended,  too,  the 
language  of  wigs.  They  knew  the  temper'  of  the  day  by  those 
silent  advertisements  ;  they  knew  the  company  that  was  expected; 
they  could  almost  hfive  sworn  that  the  day  would  turn  out  well  or 
ill,  pleasant  or  gloomy,  by  the  face  of  the  wig  that  took  its  turn 
among  a  large  family  of  curly  brothers.  If  the  Doctor  expected  a 
bishop,  he  had  an  extra  breadth  of  frizzle  behind  ;  if  only  a  learned 
book'Worm,  there  was  a  sort  of  undress  concern,  sad-looking,  and 
half  powdered,  to  correspond  with  the  general  undress  of  the  recep< 
tion  :  and  so  on  through  every  variety  of  wig.  For  his  particular 
set  of  humble  friends,  whom  he  treated  as  he  pleased,  the  Doctor 
had  a  very  worn-out,  unbecoming  article,  tc^etner  with  which  he 
generally  put  on  his  worst  manners,  and  worst  temper.  In  this  I 
never  saw  him. 

As  he  walked  rapidly,  though  in  a  measured  pace,  towards  me, 
that  remarkable,  deep  grey  eye  of  his,  long,  reflective,  searching, 
met  mine.  I  took  off  my  hat, — I  protest  I  trembled:  but  then, 
to  the  rear,  was  a  procession  of  young  ladies,  who  had  followed 
the  Doctor  out  of  church,  where  he  had  opened  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  by  prayer,  and  an  elaborate  sermon  for  the  occasion 
by  a  learned  clergyman.  The  Doctor  stared  me  in  the  face; 
some  dosens  of  fine  eyes  stared  too :  I  moved  on  one  side  to  let 
them  all  pass;  but  the  procession  stood  still.  What  a  moment, 
when,  in  the  centre  of  a  growing  corn-field,  with  a  great  flag  attract- 
ing one's  bewildered  gaze,  the  bum  of  the  village  in  one's  ears,  I  first 
heard  that  voice,  that  peculiar  voice,  which  none  but  one— one  man 
among  the  many  who  have  tried  the  thing,  could  ever,  in  any  de- 
gree, imitate,  or  even  recall! 

"Thir,"  exclaimed  that  voice,  in  one  of  its  softest  variety  of 
tones,  "  YOU  theem  to  us  a  stranger.  We  take  the  stranger  in  — 
that  is,  if  he  be  willing  to  be  taken  in— worthy  to  be  taken  in — to 
our  pathtiroe.  This  is  May-day,  thir, — old  May-day, — proper  May- 
day. You  may,  if  a  thscolar,"  he  added,  casting  another  searching 
S lance,  (I  felt  my  knees  shake, — and  then  that  battalion  behind 
im  !V— "  that  is  an  English  thscolar,  know  that  beautifiit  poem, 
the  'Tears  of  old  May-day.'  We  honour  these  tears,  thir,  and  we 
challenge  you  to  do  so  too." 

I  bowed  ;  looked  down  at  my  hat,  back  at  my  post-chaise ;  was 
obliged — overpowered — honoured  :  the  end  of  it  was,  I  turned  back 
towards  the  village  with  the  Doctor. 

Before  we  hod  reached  a  wicket  which  opened  into  the  main 
road,  I  was  at  my  ease  with  him.    Pur  Dr.  Parr  had  within  him 
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the  elements  of  good-breeding  in  [t«  highest  form :  be  could  c 
the  lofUest  snd  the  most  faflcioating  condescension — be  could  bo 
the  coarsest  of  men.  It  depended  a  good  deal  upon  his  wigs  ,■  they 
magnetized  him.  On  that  day,  dear  to  me  as  the  first  on  vhicb  I 
hau  tbe  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  for  wbora, 
with  his  imputed  foibles,  every  being  who  knew  him  felt  far  more 
affection  than  any  other  sentiment, — on  that  Msy-davj  the  formid- 
able scholiast  was  in  his  happiest  mood.  Gracious,  aim ogt  paternal, 
in  his  manners  to  the  young ;  to  the  old  forbearing,  ana  in  some 
instances  courteous.  He  rarely  liked  the  old — especially  old  ladies ; 
but  be  had  his  days  of  endurance,  and  this  was  one: — bis  days 
when,  like  the  lion,  he  would  only  O-owl,  not  roar. 

We  walked  towards  the  Green.  Dr.  Parr  had  that  faculty  so  per> 
ceptible  in  those  whose  minds  have  never  slumbered — the  quickest 
possible  comprehension  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore ;  and  a 
shrewd,  ready  conception  of  who  and  what  you  are^  an  almost  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  where  you  come  from,  and  a  provoking  pene- 
tration into  what  you  are  going  to  do.  It  happened  that  my  great 
uncle  bad  been  a  bishop ;  our  names  were  similar.  That  was  enough 
for  the  Doctor ;  and  by  the  time  tliat  we  reached  the  Green,  he  bad 
exhausted  every  epithet  of  encomium  on  the  memory  of  one  whom  I 
—but  I  was  a  mere  creature  in  petticoats  at  the  time — used  to  think 
A  very  crusty  old  curmutlgeon.  I  never  shall  forget  the  parade  of 
encomiums,  —  "that  most  learned,  most  excellent,  pious  divine," — I 
bowed,  and  drew  in  my  breath, — "  that  model  of  courtesy,  and  type 
of  benevolence  and  humanity."  I  bowed  again,  end  tried  to  believe 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  dogmatical,  pugnacious, 
awful  risht  reverend  of  my  childish  days  had  turned  his  dark  side 
OD  me  alone.  But  that  wholesale  r^ard,  that  over-weight  venera- 
tion, were  characteristics  of  Dr.  Parr.  He  was  a  tolerably  good 
hater ;  but  a  capital  hand  as  sn  encomiast,  whether  tbe  praise  related 
to  a  round  of  beef,  or  to  a  friendly  and  learned  divine.  His  eulo- 
giums  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  somewhat  lost  tbeir  reputa- 
tion, from  tbe  lavish  manner  in  which  they  were  dispensed.  There 
was  a  tree  circulation  of  coin ;  but  it  was  a  coin  somewhat  debased 
by  its  appropriation. 

I  wise  I  could  remember  all  that  be  said  as  we  were  walking 
along ;  but  I  was  young,  and  egotistical,  and  my  own  desire  to  shine 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  a  clear  recollection  of  the  remarks  of 
others.  I  remember  my  own  speeches  well  enough,  for  I  ran  a 
rapid  review  over  them  wtien  we  separated  that  evening.  One 
thing  struck  me,  the  reverential  affection  with  which  Dr.  Parr  was 
reeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish  as  we  met  them  on  our  way  to 
le  Green.  It  was  not  merely  the  courtesies  of  a  dozen  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  but  the  whispered  blessings  of  the  old ;  tbe  balf-respect- 
ful,  half-cheerful  greetings  of  the  young ;  the  hearty  good  will  and 
gratitude  that  beamed  in  many  eyes,  as  the  young  farmers  and  the 
vassal  cow-boys  doSed  their  hats,  and  the  village  damsels  dropped 
low  curtsies  to  the  Doctor.  The  poor  feared  him  not.  Such  awe  as 
he  is  said  to  have  inspired  never  troubled  Ikeir  hearts  They  found 
bim  ever  the  same ;  the  tender  tViend  in  all  their  troubles ;  the  old.> 
fashioned,  pastoral  adviser  in  all  their  difficulties;  the  parish  priest, 
without  one  atom  of  the  scholar's  pride,  to  thait.  And  I  have  heard 
these  simple  folk  were  proud  of  their  pastor's  learning,  although 
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they  knew  not  wherein  It  conilated.  They' felt  that  it  raited  him 
far  above  the  level  of  other  men,  and  they  gloried  in  hie  glory.  This 
very  feitival  was  an  effort,  but  little  appreciated  by  the  neighbour- 
ing landholders,  to  restore  to  the  poor  some  of  their  ancient  enjoy- 
menta.  It  was  not— to  their  atianie  be  it  said — even  encouraged  by 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire, — nay,  it  was  even  ridiculed 
by  some,  condemned  by  othera.  But  the  benevolent  heart  which 
attempted  the  revival  of  one  of  the  beautiful  cugtoma  of  old  Eng- 
land, (adapted  to  her  variable  climate,  and  according  with  the  indi- 
cationa  of  Nature,)  ia  accepted  there,  where  the  emotiona  of  that  heart, 
which  has  been  long  aince  silenced  in  the  grave,  are  aublimated 
into  heavenly  attributes. 

The  May-pole  waa  an  emblem  of  the  Doctor's  pleasant  power  over 
hii  fair  parisniooers,  and  his  female  ftienda  in  general.  It  was  deck- 
ed with  garlanda  of  ribbons,  curiously  wrought  by  young  fingers, 
with  some  degree  of  skill,  and  even  of  coatliness.  It  was  also  gar- 
nished with  those  gorgeous  ornaments  of  field  and  dell  which  no 
-  hands  can  imitate.  And  now  another  trait  of  Dr.  Parr'a  charactet 
might  be  observed.  The  company  assembled  on  the  Oreen  waa  what 
the  young  excluaivea  of  Holbom  would  say,  speaking  of  SL  Giles's, 
"extremely  mixed."  The  Doctor's  parishioners  were  there,  down  to 
a  cow-boy-  The  very  queen  of  the  May  herself  was  a  laughing,  rosy, 
black-eyed  farmer's  daughter,  the  aristocratic  belle  of  Hatton,  and 
was  affianced  to  a  beau  in  fustian  and  long  knee-ties — a  younv 
grazier,  with  a  very  calf-Uke  expression  of  countenance,  who  stood 
uncomfortably  kicking  his  legs  against  each  other  as  the  ceremonial 
of  the  day  proceeded. 

Now,  no  one  valued  the  rights  of  rank  more  than  the  Doctor  him- 
aelf.  A  Whig  in  principle,  he  was  an  aristocrat  at  heart.  I  don't 
like  him  the  worse  for  it;  "'tia  human  nature,"  as  one  of  Captain 
Af  arryat'a  characters  observes ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  does 
not  find  the  seed  developed,  more  or  less,  of  that  weakness  in  his 
own  heart.  Besides,  Dr.  Parr  had  that  deep-seated  veneration  for 
English  antiquity,  old  names,  old  associations,  which  has  since  be- 
come so  prevalent  in  society.  Iiord  John  Manners  would  have 
adored  him,  in  his  reverence  fur  peers ;  and  a  still  holier  bond  of 
union  would  have  been  their  comnaon  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
national  holidays.  When  I  hear  the  aspirations  of  Young  England, 
I  sink  back  in  my  easy  chair,  think  where  I  have  heard  sentiments 
somewhat  resembling  those  breathed  in  terms  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  dream  that  I  am  again  at  Hatton.  But,  how  have  I  wandered 
thence  !     Back  to  my  theme. 

With  all  his  worship  of  aristocracy,  and  marking,  aa  he  generally 
did,  the  distinction  between  the  gentle  and  the  simple  very  closely, 
it  was  the  Doctor's  fancy  to  do  away  with  all  auch  definitiona,  for 
the  occasion.  And  in  this,  he  has  been  followed  by  the  revivals  of 
the  present  day.  The  May  Queen  was  led,  blushing  and  bouncing, 
to  the  dance,  by  a  young  nobleman,  a  scion  of  a  ducal  house.  The 
grazier  walked  away,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  bullock  going 
to  be  killed,  as  he  seemed  to  grapple  in  the  dance  with  a  young  lady 
of  the  county.  A  sprinkling  of  neighbouring  curates,  and  various 
officers  from  Coventry,  were  mated  with  the  village  school-miatress, 
the  sempstress,  and  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  a  large  public 
house :  sucb  was  the  general  arrangement.    Away  they  went— -down 
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the  middle,  and  up  again — hands  four  round,  and  bade  acain — alle- 
msnde,  and,r~-but  I  forget ;  even  my  nieces  won't  know  wnat  I  mean 
by  all  this;  dismal  days  have  come  over  ua>  Bonlatigerl  Adieu, 
college  hornpipe  I  let  me  sigh  when  I  retrace  thee  in  my  own  mind 
— money  musit — talk  of  iti  being  fatiguing — what  can  match  the 
fatigue  of  tlie  Polka?  what  can  exceed  the  dishevelmeiit  of  ringlets, 
the  destruction  of  complexion,  the  demolition  of  all  womanly  grace, 
or  manly  respect,  in  that  low,  vulgar,  debasing,  ungraceful  dance  ? 
My  peasants  of  Hatton  would  not  have  endured  it.  My  graisier 
would  have  expired,  rather  than  have  taken  such  a  liberty  with  his 
lofty  partner,  as  is  token  hourly  by  the  unknnwn  with  the  un- 
known. No  I  pattern  as  he  was  of  the  true  chivalric  yeoman,  he 
never  touched  h'er  hand  without  a  bow— poussetted,  holding  her 
arms  out  as  if  he  were  going  to  spit  and  roast  her ;  and  looked  at 
her  with  hia  stupid  Warwickshire  stare,  whether  he  moved  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  to  the  north,  or  the  south. 

The  good  old  Doctor  made  quite  a  business  of  the  day's  entertain- 
ment. "Jack,"  he  cried,  aildressing  a  clergyman  who  stood  merely 
near  him,  "  this  is  good.  Jack — very  good.  Go,  my  friend,  to  the 
Rectory,"  he  whispered,  "  and  ask  what  time  dinner  will  be  served." 
I  took  the  hint,  and  looked  around  for  my  post-chaise.  The  Doctar 
laid  his  soft,  fat  hand  upon  my  arm.  He  was  proud  of  his  hand, 
which  "  shewed  biood,"  ag  he  always  aaid ;  and,  indeed,  for  ■  man  of 
a  thick,  coarse,  description  of  person,  it  was  a  fine,  even  a  delicate 
hand.  Well,  the  hand  which  had  fiogged  at  Harrow  (and  even  at 
Hatton,  one  young  nobleman  in  particular,  when  a  man  six  feet 
high),  the  hand  which  had  scribbled  sufficient  electioneering  squibs 
-at  the  last  Warwick  elecdon,  to  fill  a  small  room — the  hand  which 
composed  the  ^talfields  Sermons,  and  collected  the  Characters  of 
Charles  James  Fox — the  band  that  penned  the  Address,  under  some 
awful  long  name,  to  the  Birmingham  dissenters,  when  they  were 
kind  enough  to  think  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
revolution — the  best  production,  and  certainly  the  most  useful  and 
effectual  that  ever  issued  from  the  library  at  Hatton — ^the  hand  that 
wrote  these,  and,  more,  that  penned  innumerable  unreadable  lettera, 
full  of  eloquence,  but  couched  in  hieroglyphics — was  laid  upon  mj 
arm.  Never  did  any  fair  lady's  touch  bring  a  brighter  glow  upon 
my  cheek,  or  cause  a  greater  acceleration  of  my  pulse.  At  the  same 
moment  those  dark-grey  eyes,  full  of  fire,  but  of  fire  beneath  smoke, 
fringed  and  softened  by  those  dark  eye-lashes,  were  turned  on  me; 
they  were  full  of  meaning,  searching,  as  if  he  wished  to  probe  my 
inmost  heart,  when  in  solemn  accents  he  began  (I  held  my  breatli  the 
white) :  "  There  is  round  of  boiled  beef,  cold,  with  pickelth  at  the 
Rectory  ;  would  you  renounce  these,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir!"  I  had  tact  enough  only  to  smile  (the  Doctor 
expected  too  much  reverence,  and  did  not  like  the  familiarity  of  a 
loud  laugh,  even  when  be  had  provoked  it),  "  you  do  me  too  much 

"No  sir  !  The  nephew  of  my  learned,  and  reverend,  and  revered 
fViend,"  returned  the  Doctor,  emphatically,  "cannot  be  too  much 
honoured  in  Hatton.  And  now,  sir,  how  do  you  like  our  village 
gambols  i     What  think  you  of  our  May-pole  ? 

The  f;razier  had  by  this  time  grown  quite  merry,  happy,  and  fami- 
liar ;  and  was  poussettmg  at  a  violent  rate  with  the  squire's  daughUr, 
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who  endeftvoured,  fearing  the  Rector's  diipleaaure,  if  she  showed 
any  airs,  to  keep  her  partner  to  the  touch  of  a  finger.  But  no ;  he 
was  in  love  with  himwlf;  his  proficiency  in  the  Scotch  steps,  learned, 
I  presume,  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Warwick,  had  quite  exhilarated 
bim  ;  he  forgot  he  was  not  dancing  with  Bet«y,  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, or  with  Miss  Sally,  at  the  Orange;  heated,  and  retreating,  the 
county  belle  had  just  changed  sides  and'  back  again  for  the  laat  time, 
when  the  Doctor  drew  my  attention  to  the  May-pole, 

"  It  was  historical,"  he  informed  me.  And  surely  such  a  trophy 
to  Flora  never  was  apraised  before.  Hoops  of  ribbons  dangled  at 
either  extremity  of  its  two  vast  arms ;  a  vast  top-knot  of  bows  and 
Brtifidal  flowers  stuck  on  the  top ;  down  the  stem  were  twined 
fading  garlands  of  the  white  hawthorn  and  the  laburnum,  the  peri- 
winkle, and  the  blue- bell.  But  the  peculiarity  was  this  :  each  gar- 
land was  framed  by  one  or  other  of  the  Doctor's  friends  and  parish- 
ioners. And  they  all  seemed  to  me,  from  the  dear  old  boaster's  de- 
scrijption,  to  have  genealogies  as  long  as  the  May-pole,  One  was  by 
Lady  This— of  a  parentage  descending  from  the  first  red-haired  Saxon 

that  had  his  mile  of  land  in  Britain.     Another  was  by  Miss of 

Red  Hill,  near  Alceater — a  beautiful  descendant  of  the  Romans. 

"Of  the  Romans?"  quoth  I. 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  Roman  road  to  Camden,  in  Olouceatershire,  ia 
near  Red  Hill.  The  women  there,  sir,  fi-om  the  veriest  jade  "  (s 
favourite  expression  of  the  Doctor's,  and  no  offence)  "  that  holds  a 
milk-pail,  to  the  family  of  my  honoured  and  excellent  friend  Mr. 

,  hath  the  Roman  features — the  beauty,  too,  of  the  Roman,  with 

the  delicacy  of  complexion  proper  to  our  county,  Mark,"  he  added, 
in  his  solemn  tone,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his  broad  and  flexible 
nose ;  "  I  do  not  say  that  the  intellect  of  the  Roman  has  descended 
in  due  proportion.  No,  sir.  Will  Shakspeare  bath  exhausted  all 
mother-wit  in  the  county.     We  are  a  people  of  num-tknlls,  sir." 

I  ventured  meekly  to  dissent — tried  my  young  hand  at  a  compli- 
ment ;  but  was  silenced  with  a  "  Puoh,  pooh  I"  or  rather  a  surly 
"Pishr 

I  retreated  into  my  shell  as  fast  u  possible.  Strange  was  the  in- 
fluence which  this  powerful  man  almost  instantly  acquired  over  every 
human  being  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  his  intercourse 
with  society,  it  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  as  that  he 
found  ready-made  slaves,  eager  to  worship  him.  I  have  seen  the 
daughter  oi  a  duke  light  his  pipe,  at  his  command;  and  beheld  the 
proudest  officers  under  her  Majesty's  command,  quail  under  the 
dread  of  his  satire:  for,  when  that  issued  forth,  it  was  no  delicate, 
playful  flame,  like  a  spirit-fed  lamp,  such  as  modem  sarcasm  may 
tight  up,  and  even  peacefully,  though  olways  with  some  degree  of 
risk  at  a  dinner-table ;  it  was  a  volume  of  red-hot  lava,  from  a  bel- 
lowing crater,  scorching,  overwhelming,  devastating  as  it  went.  It 
could  be  aroused  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and,  in  en  unlooked-for 
moment ;  though,  generally,  the  man  gave  out  his  tokens  of  a  coming 
irruption  like  uie  volcano : — growlings  and  grumblinga  were  heard ; 
then,  a  drear  stillness  and  sutlenneas  denoted  that  the  moral  powers 
were  treasured  up  to  break  out  with  the  greater  force.  Then  came 
the  burst  of  passion,  shall  we  call  it?  YeS)  of  passion ;  for  benevo- 
lent, good,  uious  temper  never  formed  an  item  of  hia  code  of  duty. 
It  woa  not,  indeed,  in  those  days,  moch  regarded  in  edoottion ;  and 
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men — and  learned  men  in  particular — assfsned  to  themaelvei  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  who  took  the  head  of  the  stream,  and 
left  the  meek  lamb  to  dip  into  the  turbid  waters  at  the  bottom. 
Learned  men,  even  great  borea  and  pedagogues,  are  now  very 
humane  sort  of  creatnrea;  they  do'DoC  betray  anj  very  inordinate 
contempt  for  their  fellow  men ;  they  submit  to  listen ;  they  think 
that  women  have  a  right  to  reflect,  and  to  be  listened  to.  If 
they  are  dull,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  inoffensive.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  political  economists  of  the  ntilitarian  school  have  taken  their 
place,  more  or  less,  in  society.     They  always  eat  enormaasly — a 

Erivil^e  of  learning  in  former  days.  They  despise  all  knowledge 
ut  their  own.  They  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  women  ex- 
cept their  own  peculiar  disciples  and  adorers  ;  they  generally  marry 
stupid,  dollish,  second-rate,  housekeeping,  and  housekeeper- looking 
wives.  In  short  they  have  all  the  dullness  of  the  former  class  of 
learned  men  without  that  elegance  of  mind  which  redeemed  the 
scholars  of  the  last  century  from  being  thoroughly  disgusting. 

I  was  enchained  by  Dr.  Parr  the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw 
him.  And  why?  "What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba?" 
What  had  I  to  do  with  him,  or  he  with  me?  That  is  little  to  the 
purpose ;  I  was  his  slave  at  once.  He  was  not  a  tall  man,  yet  there 
was  a  sort  of  majesty  in  his  deportment,  that  made  one  feel  short  in 
bis  company.  He  was,  at  t^at  time,  not  a  rich  nmn ;  his  star  was 
not  in  the  ascendant ;  his  learning  had  been  rewarded  by  very  scanty 
preferment ;  his  party  was  most  unfashionable.  There  was  no  state 
m  the  plain  rectory-house  ;  no  magnificence  to  enslave  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar;  he  was  living,  one  may  almost  say,  in  obscurity,  com- 
pared with  the  widely-spre^in^  fame  of  his  acquirements.  What  a 
fool  I  was  1  Remarkably  self-willed  by  nature,  I  laid  aside  every  in- 
clination in  his  presence,  just  for  the  sake  of  making  his  wishes  mine. 
Everybody  did  the  same;  but  then,— but  then,  let  me  explain  it. 
.  Those  who  set  out  in  life,  resolved  to  have  their  own  wa^,  must 
be  fools  if  they  do  not  obtain  it.  A  powerful  determination  put 
well  into  practice,  used  daily,  like  fire-irons,  and  never  allowed  to 
rust,  as  the  housemaids  say,  does  much.  Dr.  Parr  knew  no  relent- 
ings ;  he  never  said,  "  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  do  this  ?"  No  .■ 
"  You  will  do  me  the  honour,  sir,  to  walk  in.  We  command  you." 
Aa  for  bis  especial  friends  and  corps  of  auxiliaries,  Ihey  flew  at  a  mo- 
ment at  bis  "  Jack,"  or  his  "  Will."  Nay  more,  pretty,  blushing, 
high-bom  laiUes,  to  whom  I  would  have  scarcely  dared  to  whisper  a 
compliment,  responded  to  his  "jade,''  or  "hussy,"  or  "wench," 
with  few  exceptions,  as  humbly  as  if  they  were  infinitely  honoured, 
as  readily  ss  if  addressed  in  eupbonistic  phrase  bv  Lord  Petersham, 
then  the  beau  of  beans— the  king  of  hearts— the  elegant  precursof  of 
the  (now)  fading  perfections  of  Count  d'Orsay. 

One  digression  more — uid  then,  on  to  Dr.  Parr's  round  of  boiled 
beef.  There  ma*  one  individual  who  resisted,  in  the  most  gentle, 
and  winning,  and  eflectual  way,  the  Doctor's  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  society.  I  remember  her  well — oh  [  how  well !  She  was  a 
"  single  woman  of  a  cerbuo  age."  (Who  has  not  read  that  charming, 
beautiful  story,  so  caUed,  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sullivan's,  and  sighed  to 
think  that  the  delicate  and  gifted  spirit  of  which  it  was  the  creation, 
had  gone  hence?)  "A  single  woman  of  a  certain  age," — that  is, 
then,  about  thirty — ttit  the  world  has  grown  younger  even  since  toy 
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iroung  dajB.  Ladies  of  thirty  ore  girls  now — then  they  wore  caps, 
ouked  pntD,  and  had  long  sleeves  to  their  gowns. 

The  lady  who  foueht  with  her  own  delicate  weapons  of  finely-po. 
lished  steel,  against  Dr.  Parr,  was  a  fair,  slight,  drooping  creature, 
■o  iaternaib/  polite,  if  one  may  so  speak,  that  she  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  courteous  to  a  street-sweeper.  And,  indeed,  hers  was  the 
benevolence  that  springs  from  a  guileless,  chastened  duracter.  She 
had  known  better  days  —  that  is  to  say,  richer  days.  She  was  not 
prosperous  ;  she  was  not  in  want  Indeed,  the  superioritjb  of  her 
lolellect,  her  exemplary  Mte,  her  beauty,  —  for  she  was  still  surpsas* 
ingly  lovely,  —  bad  obtuned  for  her  an  influence  unacknowledged, 
bnt  felt,  throughout  a  limited  society,  to  which  the  Doctor  was 
rather  an  interl^er  than  a  frequenter,  —  a  cataract  falling  from  on 
high  into  a  smooth  plain. 

Well,  he  loved  this  gentle  creature,  to  his  credit,  —  I  will  not  ase 
the  word,  tited  ;  it  was  love — affection  rather ;  the  very  best  sort  of 
affiectiDn  that  could  be  felt  —  an  affection,  I  will  not  venture  to  say, 
pure  as  the  object  that  inspired  it.  Now  for  ita  manifestations. 
Thev  conrieted  of  singling  her  out  for  his  coarse  jests;  for  the  de- 
grading office  of  lighting  his  pipe;  for  the  butt,  to  amuse,  for  At* 
pleasure,  and  at  ker  expense,  the  company,  be  they  who  they  may. 
This  happened  once — never  again,  and  why  ? 

She  was  ordered  to  "  Come  hither,  wench  ;  light  my  pipe:— nay, 
first  clean  it  out  with  thy  taper- finger."  How  well  I  recollect  it,— 
OD  a  hot  summer's  day,  after  a  three-o'clock  dinner,  the  party  chosen 
by  himsellj  the  sun  flaring  in  upon  the  silent,  awe-struck  circle  I 
Conversation  took  its  departure  when  the  great  man  appeared. 

"  Come,  hussy ;  Dr.  Parr  commands  thee." 

Then  spoke  that  meek,  subdued  being,  whose  silver  tones  still 
sound  in  my  esr.     They,  too,  are  silenced  now  in  death. 

"  No,  Doctor,  I  do  not  choose." 

The  company,  especially  the  gentteman'of  the  house,  a  remariabfy 
subservient  friend,  stared  aghast.  The  Doctor  fixed  upon  her  those 
deep-meaning  eyes  ;  his  brows  were  lowered  over  them ;  even  the 
air  seemed  darkened;  a  storm  was  coming — Vesuvius  was  growling 
"  Oentle  soul,"  diought  I,  "  now  for  some  of  the  Doctor's  choice  ap- 
pellatives."    This  was  when  I  knew  him  better. 

"  Choose  !  but  I  command  I" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  command :  we  are  fret  here,"  answered, 
as  if  she  had  been  addressing  a  sister  angel,  that  soft  voice.  "  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  obey." 

"  Then,  depart  I"  returned  the  Doctor,  his  face  suddenly  diffusing 
all  over  a  deep  brick-dust  red,  and  waving  his  hand  to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  not  sUr.  You  have  no  right  to  telf  me  to  depart," 
replied  the  same  mild  tones. 

A  deep  silence  followed.  It  was  broken  by  a  noise  much  resem- 
bling the  whining  of  soda-water  ere  it  finally  escapes  from  the  bottle 
— the  Doctor's  laugh.  It  became  long  and  loud.  The  company 
had  finally  joined  j  and  a  smile  played  on  the  fine  face  of  her  who 
had  resolution  to  resist  the  domestic  despot. 

"  Thou  art  a  wench — "  he  began. 

He  was  interrupted. — "No,  Doctor;  I  decline  those  appellations. 
You  have  no  right  to  apply  them." 

"  Why,  then,"  be  cried,  "  you  are  my  enemy  t" 
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"  UnlcM,"  ihe  responiled  ioftly,  but  wiUi  dignity,  "  you  pje  me 
better  reason  to  coniider  you  my  friend." 

The  colloquy  ceased.  The  ungle  lady  was  frowned  at,  pnlled, 
pinched,  whiBpered  to,  for  fear  that  things  should  go  too  far.  It 
was  agreed,  when  she  left  the  room,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
nfrt  to  invite  her  to  meet  Dr.  Parr.  They  parted,  indeed,  without 
shaking  hands ;  and  if  the  lady  bad  been  bowed  out  of  a  great 
man's  drawing-room,  as  a  great  man  is  said  to  have  bowed  out  a 
lady,  ngt  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
pitied.  From  that  time,  she  went  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Parr'a 
"  Enemy  ;"  he,  indeed,  gave  it  her  himself.  But  never  was  there  a 
party  among  her  friends,  at  which  he  was  tlie  attraction,  but  he 
ordered  that  his  "enemy"  should  be  invited  to  meet  him.  Ho 
more  names,  no  more  lighting  of  his  pipe ;  but  a  profound,  partial, 
courtly  respect  marked  his  manner  tonis  "enemy,"  I  remember, 
when  she  was  ill,  how  regularly  his  black  spencer,  over  his  cassock 
and  coat,  his  shovel  hat,  and  family-party  wig,  not  lavi^ly  decked 
in  powder,  his  old  black  horse,  might  be  seen  at  her  door  ; — how 
be  brought  out  of  his  c^iacioaa  pocket,  one  day,  a  morceau  of 
Oxfonl  taniwn  (poison  to  the  sick-room),  and  waited  meekly  till  the 
cloth  had  been  returned  ^he  was  keen  in  matters  of  property) ; — 
how  sometimes  he  led  a  pigeon  or  two,  all  mangled  and  feathery, 
emerging  fVom  that  same  pocket,  or  a  partridge;— and  how  long 
and  earnestly  he  kept  the  old  housekeeper  at  his  horse's  head,  ask- 
ing her  solemn  questions  about  the  invalid,  with  a  true  expression 
of  unfeigned  feeling ;  for  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman's 
heart,  when  anything  went  wrong.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
friends  suffer ;  and  his  seldshnesa  ilispersed  like  vapour  when  real 
sorrow  came  among  the  little  community  whom  he  loved. 

I  have  wandered  sadly  from  my  subject-matter.  Where  was  I? 
At  the  Maypole, — revolving  in  my  mind  what  had  become  of  my 
post-chaise.  "  It  is  in  my  farm-yard,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  answering 
an  inquiring  look ;  "andyour  steeds  are  lodged  in  my  stable.  You 
shtay  dinner?"  (I  can  give  no  notion  of  his  lisp,  it  is  indescribable.) 
I  particularly  wished  to  have  gone  into  Warwick  by  daylight,  but  at 
to  saying  so,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  was  magnetised.  I  bowed, 
— wondered  where  my  carpet-bag  was,  and  followed  the  Doctor, 
who  now  headed  a  procession  of  ladies,  towards  the  Rectory. 

But  first,  as  full-nedged,  in  his  gown  and  scarf,  and  tucking  under 
hia  arm  the  rosy  hand  of  the  May  Queen,  he  turned  from  the  Green, 
he  stopped  short  before  a  company  of  village  mdsicians — amateurs 
in  smock-frocks,  and  scarlet  continuations,  with  huge  shoe-ties,  and 
a  true  Warwickshire  stupidity  of  look — the  church  cfaoir — the 
butcher's  son,  who  played  the  bassoon — the  baker,  who  scratched  on 
the  violin — and  a  third,  the  man  of  the  shop,  that  shop  being  a 
museum  of  utilities,  from  raisins  up  to  spelling-books,  who  worked 
away  at  the  double  baes  viol.     A  reserve  of  flageolets  and  Pandean 

Eipes  had  been  called  in  for  the  day  ;  and  all  these,  taking  off  their 
ats,  greeted  the  Doctor  with  their  best  bow  and  the  customary  kick 
behind  of  the  leg — a  remnant  of  the  old  school — a  make-beheve  of 
falling  down  before  the  great  man. 

The  Doctor  looked  round  ;  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said  aloud,  "  who 
are  bachelors,  pay  for  the  music— a  shilling  each.  You,  sir,"  he 
added,  addressing  me,  "  are  a  bachelor,  J  presume  ?  " 
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I  bowed — ^blushed — and  muUered  something  aboat  being  Cceleb< 
but  not  in  search  of  a  wife. 

If  there  was  a  woman  in  existence  whom  he  bated,  par  excellence, 
it  waa  Hannah  More.  Her  very  virtues  were  wormwood  to  Dr. 
Parr;  they  were  not  of  Aw  sort  I  heard  a  torrent  of  invectives, 
and  began  to  think  I  was  "  seeing  him"  to  great  advantage;  just 
as  one  talks  of  a  very  destructive  conflagration  being  "  a  very  good 
fire," 

"  But  where,"  I  said,  after  walking  some  steps,  during  which  the 
words — "unfathomable  nonsense!  unbounded  presumption!  arro- 
gant pretensions  I  "  all  met  my  ear, — "  where  are  the  gentlemen  hur- 
rying away  to,  Doctor  f  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  allow  the  ladies 
to  be  left  atone  ?  " 

.  "No,  thir,  I  am  with  them;  and  Jack,  and  Bob,  and  we  take 
you  in,  thir,  as  a  ahtranger,  and  defenceless  among  ahtrangen,— 
and,  therefore,  moat  like  a  woman." 

.  I  was  only  too  happy — but  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  at  a  bat- 
talion of  dejected  tail  coats, — black,  blue,  and  green, — who  were 
hastening  to  an  ordinary  at  the  village  public-house,  over  which 
hung  a  sign  (I  forget  what),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words : — 
"  Good  entertainment  for  man  and  beasL"  It  was  a  fancy  of  the 
Doctor's  to  send  all  the  gentlemen  to  dine  at  one  place,  to  keep 
the  ladies  to  himself.  I  don't  know  exactly  why.  It  might  be, 
that,  a  widower  and  a  clergyman,  and  his  company  being  a  Utile 
mixed  (my  friend  the  grnzier  not  even  excepted),  he  consulted  the 

f)rDprieties,  as  he  did  at  a  )>all  given  some  years  before,  when  the 
adies  all  supped  in  one  room,  the  gentlemen  in  another.  Was  the 
arrangement  a  consequence  of  the  recollection  of  old  manners,  when, 
before  the  women  were  educated,  and  men  refined,  it  was  not  so  per- 
fectly safe  in  point  of  decorum,  as  it  now  is,  to  permit  the  sexes  to 
mingle  freely  ?  There  is  a  greater  latitude  nom,  because  there  is 
more  real  propriety  in  the  women,  more  principle  in  the  gentlemen 
of  the  present  generation.  Or  was  it,  as  many  said,  to  encourage 
and  enrich  the  village  innkeeper,  a  thrifty,  respectable  man,  that  the 
mate  part  of  the  company  were  banished,  under  sentence  of  drinking 
his  bad  wine,  and  eating  his  coarse  Warwickshire  mutton  (the  only 
coarse  thing  in  Warwickshire):  or  waa  it  to  save  the  thirty  ladies 
harboured  in  the  Rectory,  from  being  crowded  ?  On  the  whole,  I 
think  it  was  well  done  ;  although  the  malcontents  were  many  among 
the  retreating  gentlemen.  None  liked  fo  «ay  much  about  the  matter, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  to  proceed  from  a  repugnance  to  pay  for 
their  dinner ;  but  a  general  consternation  reigned.  Young  curates 
(the  very  name  of  a  curate,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  inspires  compas- 
sion— it  seems  just  fitted  in  to  the  word  poor,)  felt  in  their  pockets 
for  their  silver.  The  graiier  thought  indeed  louiUy  of  the  virtue  of 
giving  old  Smith,  or  Jones,  or  whatever  the  man's  name  was,  "  a 
benefit;"  but  hia  face  grew  red  as  he  talked  of  his  lost  partner. 
Four  or  five  boyish  young  men,  the  victims  of  a  system  of  private 
tutorage,  called  out  loudly  on  the  cruelty  of  being  just  allowed  to 
look  at  their  partners,  and  then  driven  from  them.  "  As  if  we  were 
a  herd  going  to  Smithfield,"  said  one  young  fellow,  a  remarkable 
adept  at  driving  a  stage-coach,  looking  at  the  graiier.  They  turned 
into  the  inn,  however,  and  crowded  into  the  little  dining-room,  with 
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hi  SMided  door.  The  Doctor'a  head  man  of  donoeatic  convenience,  a 
clergyman,  I  srleTe  to  lay,  who  wm  aervuit  to  the  Doctor's  intel- 
]ect,  took  the  heail  of  the  table ;  the  gnxiei  was,  by  unammoue  con- 
sent, placed  ftt  the  bottom,  where  he  drank  healths,  gave  toasts,  and 
made  a  speech  I 

We,  meantime,  paraded  the  village  to  the  Rectory.  "Fis  a  grand 
house  now.  I  have  not  seen  it  of  late.  I  could  not  endure  to  see  it. 
Could  not  the  desecrating  hand  of  those  who  have  enlarged  tiie 
former  house  of  Dr.  Parr,  nave  left  it  alone  .^  A  good  house  can  be 
raised  in  a  day ;  but  who  can  rebuild  a  house  in  which  a  great  man 
lived  f  The  nouse,  grant  it,  was  ignoble, — perhaps  un comfortable, 
un picturesque, — but  it  was  HU!  His  was  tne  narrow  entrance,— I 
see  it  now, — into  which  he  hurried,  that  time  two  learned  dignitaries, 
bishops,  arrived  on  a  prefixed  visit,  to  receive  these  awful  guests. 
Tom  Sheridan — brilliant,  erratic — the  very  last  person  to  have  been 
placed  under  such  hands,  was  then  living  at  Hatton,  and  a  most  un- 
dutiful  pupil  he  was.  No  end  of  the  anecdotes  told  of  his  pranks 
played  upon  that  combination  of  simplicity  and  pomposity  which 
the  great  scholar  occasionally  displayed.  On  this  occasion,  the  best 
wig  was  called  into  its  occupation  from  a  room  in  which,  on  a  kind 
of  dumb  waiter  with  arms,  it  hung  in  company  with  but  one  supe- 
rior,— that  worn  at  Osford,< — and  surrounded  with  innumerable  in- 
feriors for  more  frequent  use.  The  Doctor  hurried  down  as  the 
Mitred  coadi  drove  up  to  the  door,  which  opened,  if  I  remember 
aright,  direct  upon  the  road.  But  the  evil  spirit  was  behind  him  ; 
into  the  wig  went  one  turkey-cock's  feather — two — three — then  the 
wild  sprite  darted  off,  cleared  the  poultry-yard,  and  found  his  way 
into  the  village,  to  mingle  with  the  group  of  admiring  boys  and 
girls,  to  observe  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

The  other  wigs  descended  stately  and  expectant  from  their  coach. 
When  they  beheld  the  Doctor — shall  I  relate  it.^  or  will  it  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect  of  these  learned  and  estimable  men  i  They 
were  flesh  and  blood.  When  they  saw  blra  to  whom  they  had  made 
this  pilgrimage,  thus  bedecked,  one,  it  is  said,  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter,  which  overpowered  the  Latin  quotation  with  which  they 
were  received.  The  other,  more  wily,  bowed  low, — very  low,  to 
conceal  the  smile  which  played  upon  his  episcopal  countenance. 
But  the  first  was  fairly  overpowered ;  and  his  brother  Bishop  was 
led  by  the  anxious  Doctor  gravely  and  lustily  into  the  parlour, 
the  door  mysteriously  closed,  and  a  solemn  and  earnest  question  put, 
whether  certain  distressinff  reports  which  had  lately  eone  abroad  of 

Dr. 's  sanity  had — ana  the  deep  grey  eye  was  almost  suffused 

as  the  query  was  whispered — "  any  foundation  in  truth  ?  "  How 
the  matter  ended,  I  know  not ;  but  feel  no  doubt  but  that  they 
all  three  recovered  themselves,  after  the  second  bottle  of  port 
after  dinner.  And  this  was  the  very  passage — these  are  the  very 
steps ;  the  passage  is  a  hall  now ; — the  very  steps  on  which  those 
square  tpes  that  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  to  receive  the  bishops, 
often  and  often  went  in  and  out  are  taken  away  1  Taste  !  thou  hast 
thy  crimes,  as  well  as  ignorance  I 

We  passed  into  the  house,  and  were  seated,  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
had  taken  off  their  bonnets,  at  the  dinner-tables.  These  were  spread 
in  a  large,  square  room,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  the 
Doctor  Dad  added  to  the  Rectory,  and  which  the  collections  of  years. 
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and  the  preccnts  of  all  tbe  lettered  men  of  bit  own  time,  hod  lined 
with  tubstantial  books.  The  Doctor's  picture,— was  it  b^  Rorone;^, 
or  Opie  ?->I  am  ture  I  forget, — bung  over  the  mantel-piece.  This 
was  a  softened,  subdued,  nothing-worth  likeneas;  the  nre  was  smo- 
thered in  those  speaking  e^es.  It  waa  what  one  calls  a  flattering 
likeness ;  but  it  flattered  the  form,  and  insulted  the  intellect.  The 
best  likeness  ever  taken  of  Dr.  Parr  was  one  by  Dawe,  a  cabinet 
picture,  en  inimitable  portrait,  and  as  near  to  the  singular  original 
as  canvas  can  be  to  life. 

The  Doctor's  library  was,  I  hear,  much  overrated  during  hia  life, 
and  certainly  contained,  according  to  the  catalogue,  many  things 
which  learned  men  would  usually  throw  away.  But  much  was  eX' 
pected  from  the  notes  which  it  was  his  practice  to  write  o    '' 


E'na  of  his  own  book*,  illustrative  of  his  opinions,  and  testifying  to 
(  enmities  and  friendships,  critical,  biographical,  and  etymological, 
Hischief  power  coneisteil  in  the  forcible  delineation  of  character. 


a  eminently  dramatic.  No  man  could  lay  a  man's  merits  more 
conspicuously  and  ably  before  you  than  he  could ;  no  one  c»>uld 
master  a  villain — in  words,  I  mean, — more  completely.  One  never 
forgot  his  pictures.  They  were  oftentimes,  indeed  generally,  drawn 
in  colours  far  too  strong ;  but,  though  their  fidelity  might  be  ques- 
tione<l,  the  vigour  of  hia  pencil  waa  felt  by  every  one  who  knew  its 
touches. 

In  this  room  he  seldom  wrote;  and,  until  his  la«t  illness,  sat  but 
little.  Then,  I  rather  think,  when  laid  up  with  some  complaint  in 
hia  leg,  the  Doctor  made  this  his  reception-room,  and  kept  hi*  friends 
writinz  for  him,  like  secretaries.  When  in  health.  Dr.  Parr's  place 
of  study,  and  of  smoke,  was  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  his  use. 
ful,  tasteless  garden ;  where,  in  summer  time,  he  waa  to  be  seen  at 
five  or  aix  o'clock,  writing  as  if  for  his  bread,  and  smoking  as  if  for 
a  wager.  He  took  but  little  breakfatt — a  cup  of  cofiee ;  and  ate  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  summer-house— ■  mall,  and  totally 
uninteresting  in  itself — is,  I  trust,  standing  even  now.  I  dare  scarce- 
ly  ask  the  question,  for  it  was  seated  in  the  tame  county  in  which  a 
man — eilent  for  ever  be  bis  odious  name ! — pulled  down  Sbakspeare'a 
house,  that  he  might  not  be  troubled  with  visitors.  It  stands  in  a 
county  but  little  addicted  to  enthusiaani,  and  guilty  of  indiSerence 
even  to  her  highest  honours.  Who  but  the  natives  of  Warwick- 
shire would  permit  a  railroad  to  be  carried  within  less  than  a  gun- 
shot of  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  —  those  once  silent  and  proud  me~ 
mentoa  of  the  Leicester*,  and  the  Clintons,  and  the  Lancaster*, — of 
Scott, — of  Amy  Robsart. — of  Elizabeth?  What,  indeed,  would  old 
Laueham  say  }  However,  let  us  not  bemoan  ourselves  too  much  on 
that  matter,  when  we  recall  that  a  railroad  darts  through  the  midst 
of  Edinburgh,  cuta  beneath  the  Caitle  Mound,  desecrate*  the  Old 
Town  by  its  vulgar  proximity  ;  that  its  volleys  of  smoke  will  soon 
tint  the  summit  of  toe  Scott  monument,  and  ascend  even  to  the  co- 
lumn* of  the  Caalton.     To  retnm  to  Hatton. 

A  plentiful,  though,  except  soup,  cold  repast  was  spread,  and  we 
all  sat  down.  This  sounds  very  simple  ;  but  you  know  not,  dege- 
nerate modems,  by  what  ceremonies  that  very  act  of  sitting  down 
was  prefaced.  But  let  me,  first,  take  a  review  of  my  company.  It 
consisted,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  elderly  single  ladies,  of 
the  young;  of  the  weaxer  sex,  al) ;  excepting,  also,  two  brothers, 
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well  knoirn  aa  tbe  almoat  inieparable  friends  of  Dr,  Parr,  —  and  his 
vas  no  ordinary  friendship. 

The  Reverend  John,  commonly  called  "Jack  Bartlam,"  was  a 
man  to  whom  no  one  would  address  that  term  of  familiarity,  except 
Dr.  Parr ;  end  to  whom  no  one  could  apply  it,  save  in  the  kindness 
of  loD^  intimacy,  —  never,  oh!  never,  in  disrespect,  or  derision. 
The  days  of  Jack,  Will,  and  Ned,  are  gon«  out ;  and  with  them 
much  of  the  true  and  hearty  friendship  which  expressed  itself  in 
the  absence  of  trifling  forms.  It  is  not  that  our  nearts  are  miicA 
colder  than  they  werej  it  is  not  that  we  are  more  independent  of 
the  affections,  —  it  is  that  we  are  more  fastidious;  civilization  haa 
done  that  for  us  which  will  never  be  undone  ;  we  are  the  children  of 
luxury,  even  where  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  are  concerned. 
This  is  the  age  of  sneering;  we  must  have  every  one  perfect; 
strong,  yet,  elegant  in  mind  ;  finished  even  in  manners  ;  without  a 
spot  upon  which  the  finger  of  Ridicule  can  place  her  thin  and 
freezing  finger,  which  withers  where  it  touches. 

Think  not  this  is  the  prelude  of  apology  for  him  whose  honest 
name  I  write  with  a  solemn  feeling  ot  sadness,  respect,  and  aSiec- 
titm.  An  accomplished  scholar,  an  earnest  pastor,  a  liberal  friend, 
a  charitable  judge  of  others,  "  Jack  "  needs  no  apologist :  he  pos- 
sessed, too,  the  true  good- breeding  of  that  school  we  call  old,  but 
which,  like  the  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  is  ever  green,  among 
the  considerate  and  the  intellectual.  Alike  in  the  presence  of  the 
peer,  or  of  the  peasant,  "  Jack"  was  the  courteous,  I  do  not  say  pol- 
Uhed  English  gentleman.  Courtesy  springe  from  the  combination 
of  certain  feelings;  polish  is  the  effect  of  certain  habits:  vet  do 
not  infer  that  he  was  coarse  ;  he  had  only  one  misfortune — tie  was 

M 

How  often  have  I  looked  at  that  well-formed,  even  handsome,  some- 
what Roman  countenance, with  that  ineffably  kind  eye,  and  wished  it 
bad  been  placed  upon  a  nobler  pedestal,  a  form  six  feet  high,  instead 
of  five  feet  eight ;  an  erect,  thin,  compact  figure,  instead  of  that 
short,  stout,  even  sumewhat  bulky  frame,  which  seemed  never  yet 
to  have  met  with  the  heaven-born  tailor  intended  to  fit  it ;  for 
Jack's  costs  were  excellent  in  cloth  and  quality,  but  loose  as  many 
men's  principles.  His  countenance  waa,  indeed,  comely;  and,  as 
the  Doctor  would  often  whisper  to  some  young  Javourite,  "  Jack 
had  been  a  handsome  man."  He  was  then  about  forty-eight — I 
thought  him,  I  remember,  quite  in  years  ; — endowed  with  a  good 
living,  a  competent  fortune,  a  thoroughly  independent  character  ;  he 
waa  one  of  the  few  who  loved  Dr.  Parr  for  his  own  sake,  not  of 
the  many,  who  sought  to  borrow  from  the  sun  the  beams  which 
are  only  refracted  when  thev  fall  upon  bright  substances.  Jack 
was  useful,  but  not  subservient;  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
Doctor's  character,  adored  his  talents,  worshipped  his  Greek  and 
I^tin,  and  gloried  in  his  society.  I  confess,  I  see  no  degradation 
in  such  a  true,  hearty,  enduring  hero-worship  as  this.  There  is 
something  consolatory,  and  ennobling  to  one's  apprehension  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  see  a  deep,  and  even  somewhat  abject  affection,  in- 
dependent  of  the  ties  of  blood,  but  resting  solely  upon  the  high 

Dualities  of  the  one,  and  the  capacity  for  admiring  of  the  other, 
t  never  degraded  "  Jack." 
I  nientiooed  "  Jack"  as  a  clergyman.    He  was  one  of  the  old 
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school  ill  that  respect,  a  true  lover  oF  his  Church,  Bound,  orthodox, 
and  decided,  but  not  illiberal  and  snarling;   compounding  for  the 


In  particular,  he  was  liberal  on  the  subject  of  port  wine.  Now, 
the  days  of  port-wine  clergymen  are  gone  by,  undoubtedly ;  and  I 
tremble  while  I  write,  to  think  how  Jack  may  be  condemned  by 
thote  who  are  at  this  moinent  ordering  their  boiled  light  pudding 
for  dinner;  and  who  are  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  cattle-dealers, 
and  to  the  undue  elevation  of  the  fiuimonger  above  his  fellow-men. 
Now,  if  Jack  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  carrying  his  liberal  notions  on 
the  score  of  housekeeping  too  far, — never  to  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, but  too  a  perhaps  blameable  luxury  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  But  for  tbia  ne  p4id  A  retribution  in  the  bulk  of  a  figure 
which  had  never  been  graceful,  and  in  a  tendency  to  apoplectic 
disease,  which  ended  abruptly  and  awfully  in  sudden  death.  I  do 
not  mean  in  this  to  hold  him  up  a^  an  example ;  onlv  a  few  words 
to  ray  fasting  friends.  With  all  this  latitude,  (wbicn  I  seek  not  to 
'  excQse,)   Jack  managed  to  maintain  peace,   to  receive  respect,  h) 

C reach  the  Eospel,  to  obtain  a  holy  and  permanent  influence  over 
is  parish.  Disputes  were  referred  to  him,  who  never  said  an  angry 
worI,  nor  quarrelled  about  tithes,  nor  tempted  the  demon  wnicQ 
seems  to  rise  up  even  at  the  funeral  of  the  abjured  Dissenter  in  the 
present  day,  nor  had  long  correspondence  with  his  parJBhioners, 
with  whom  he  had  little  to  correspond  about:  and  yet  Jack  was 
an  absolute  stickler  for  everything  that  was  seemly,  correct,  and 
reverential  in  our  Church  service. 

No  man  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  so  well.  He  was,  as  Dr. 
Parr  affirmed,  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language  in  composi- 
tion ;  he  breathed  it  forth  in  the  fullest,  purest,  and  richest  tones; 
he  gave  to  every  word,  ao  pregnant  in  sense,  (compiled  as  our 
Liturgy  was  in  days  when  our  language  was  in  its  height  of  purity, 
and  consequent  force,)  an  earnest,  effectual  intonation.  On  this 
account.  Dr.  Parr,  conscious  of  his  own  defect  in  speech,  always 
assigned  to  Jack  the  reading  of  any  peculiarly  solema  service.. 
On  such  occasions,  especially  on  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Jack  was 
sent  for.  He  rode  over  from  Alcester,  where  he  resided,  to  Ilatton: 
and  I  think  I  see  his  overalls  and  leather  gaiters  now,  jogging 
away,  on  a  horse  as  well-fed  and  as  fat  as  himself,  on  the  road  tTom 
Warwick.  But  Jack  was  a  stranger  to  me  on  that  eventful  May- 
day when  he  undertook  the  arduous  department  of  carving  a  hare, 
which  he  lauded  with  encomiums,  well-turned  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. Just  one  word  more  touching  the  clergy,  before  I  leave  Jock, 
Why  have  not  our  modern  clergymen, — strenuous,  devout,  blame- 
less as  they  generally  are, — the  art  of  managing  their  parishes  as  the 
good  old-fashioned  host  once  had  t  Is  it  that  the  spirit  of  disputa- 
tion is  among  them ;  and  that  those  whom  it  once  possessea,  like 
the  devils  of  old,  it  teareth,  impelling  them  to  acts  even  of  self- 
destruction? 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  opposite  to  Jack,  sat  a  tall,  very 
handsome,  verv  young  man,  of  aristocratic  breed,  and  what  was,  in 
those  days,  aristocratic  ignoiance,  save  of  pugilism  and  cock-fight- 
ing.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor's,   sent  to  be  prepared  for 
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collei^  To  look  at  him,  you  would  auppooe  no  refininz  procesa 
needful :  the  face  was  perfect, — of  *  Ane  aquiline,  and  of  tJiat  clear, 
varying  complexion  which  suits  with  a  blue  eye  ami  light  hair.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  him?  —  whether,  in  the  soberizing 
effect  of  time,  the  kindly  qualities  that  apake  in  that  eye,  and  the 
graceful  endeavour  to  please — but  only  where  he  happened  to  like 
— have  risen  into  respectable  virtues,  or  been  bestowed  upon  base 
companions,  and  finally  drenchetl  in  that  slough  of  dissoluteneM 
into  which  it  was  feared  he  might  fall.  That  day,  be  had  only  just 
been  restored  after  some  wild  exploit,»which  had  produced  a  grave 
and  even  vituperative  rebuke  from  his  preceptor.  He  looke<l  sad 
and  hardened,  rather  than  humbled,  and  shy,  and  yet  not  sulky ; 
and  the  contrast  between  his  athletic  youth  and  bright  complexion, 
and  the  older  men  about  him,  was  not  more  apparent  than  that 
between  the  comfortable,  modest  self-poMession  of  Jack,  and  the 
mi^estic  air  of  indefeasible  right  of  Dr.  Parr.  What  I  much  liked 
about  Jack  was  his  good-nature  to  this  overgrown  boy  in  disgrace, 


—his  way  of  pleading  for  him  when  G overturned  a  decanter, 

and  the  Doctor  scowled  aa  if  it  were  done  on  purpose, — his  assur- 
ance that  the  mangled  fowl  sent  away  was  too  old  to  have  been  well 


.  carved, — his  courteous  yet  dignified  manner  to  the  youth ; — but  I 
shall  run  on  for  ever  if  I  write  on  the  theme  of  Jack's  kind  acts. 

Our  repaat  was  prefaced  by  ceremonials,  to  which  J  have  alluded. 
A  cup  brimful  of  mulled  wine  was  Grit  pledged  bv  the  Queen  of  the 
Alay  to  the  company,  and  then  handed  round,  each  lady  being  desired, 
as  she  passed  it,  tu  think  of  any  one  whom  she  liked  best.  Hea- 
vens I  what  blushes  and  righs ! — and  from  none  more  than  from 
<me  worthy  spinster  of  five-and- thirty,  who  was  positively  over> 
powered  by  her  feelings.  After  this,  an  emphatic  grace,  beautifully 
warded  by  Dr.  Parr,  preceding,  we  sat  down  to  the  libera),  plain 
fare  before  us,  and  forgot  all  considnations  in  the  tumult  oi  die 
knife  and  fork. 

The  evening  ended  with  tea  for  the  ladies,  and  a  pipe  for  the 
Doctor.  He  always  smoked,  from  choice,  the  coarsest  tobacco ; 
and  I  rushed  out  in  a  happy  pause  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  eager 
to  find  my  posUchaise,  ana  to  proceed  to  Warwick. 


THE  HEARTS  OP  OLD. 


TuK  Henrts  of  Old  I  The  meny  Ones  f  The  Hearts  at  Old !  The  loiliome  Cuss  I 

The  mirrors  of  the  men  :  That  traced  the  itiidioiii  page  : 

Oh.  for  a  spell  to  wsfce  once  mora  And  stamp'd  the  g:liiries  of  their  own. 

The  ehordi  that  thrill-d  them  thro  !  Upon  a  future  age  ! 

To  niw  (he  ihrine  long  nnuecrace  ObliFion  hath  no  hohl  on  them  ; 

To  truth  and  love  lublime  ;  The  aelf-attesting  KroU 

And  tire  again,  the  only  great.  Records  their  majesty  of  thought, 

The  victors  orer  time !  Their  boundleunen  of  soul ! 

The  Hearts  of  Old  !  TbegaUancOocsl  TbeHearuof  Old  1  The  mighty  Ones ! 

That  nerer  knew  a  fear.  That  framed  the  giant  domei, 

Aod  still  could  feel  for  others'  iveal,  The  bulwarks  of  onr  nstire  land. 

And  melt  at  woman's  tear  I  The  guardians  at  our  homos  ! 

That  bfsred  the  battle's  vengeful  !■«,  The  Mmtter  and  the  massive  Keep, 

Serene  and  undiBmayM  :  Rich  heirlooini  of  their  skill — 

Bui  evVy  sterner  nerve  relax'd.  Oh,  HearU  of  Yore,  ye  are  not  dead. 
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A  LITTLB  NEWS  OF  HR.  LEDBUBV  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
POLKA. 

It  is  now  %  little  more  than  twelre  months  since  we  last  encoun- 
tered our  old  acquointaace,  Mr.  Titus  Ledbury,  in  these  poxes.  His 
friends  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  duriDg  this  interraJ  be  has  been  well 
and  happy ;  that  his  manners  and  general  bearing  in  sodety  are,  if 
possible,  more  elq^nt  than  erer ;  and  his  graceful  attituaes  hare 
greatly  distingaished  bim  in  the  talont  of  the  Transislingtonian  dis- 
tricts. At  the  same  time,  his  mind  has  lost  nothing  of  its  well-poiaed 
intentions ;  albeit,  as  fbrmerlr,  they  do  not  altogether  at  times  produce 


the  exactly  desired  effect.     But  he  is  a  good  creature,  and  everybody 
"'     '  vays  happy  to  see  him. 

F  conrse  Mr.  Ledbury  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  the  Polka. 


is  always  a 


Lilce  everybody  else,  as  long  as  he  could  not  dance  it,  he  said  it  was  rery 
na interesting,  and  would  nerer  keep  its  ground ;  but  when  he  came 
to  know  it,  he  was  most  indomitable,  and,  after  supper,  coinpletelv' 
friiUtiqut  in  its  mazes,  especiall;^  in  the  "cbasse"  and  the  "back-step, ' 
upon  which  he  rather  pnded  himself.  He  has  been  knftwn,  at  this 
period  of  the  evening,  to  tire  down  tbree  young  ladies,  and  then  ask 
to  be  introduced  to  a  fourth, — madly,  wildlv,  desperately, — even  after 
she  had  confeased  that  she  only  knew  it  a  little.  And  this,  too,  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  the  tune  coming  to  a  conclusion,  "by 
reason  of  the  cornet  and  piano  baring  numbed  their  feelings  witJi 
sherry,  and  played  on  mechanically,  with  the  dogged  action  of  a  culprit 
who  anticipates  much  exercise  on  the  treadmiU.  It  is  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation that  the  cornet  can  be  played  with  the  eyes  shut,  in  common 
with  many  other  Terpsichorean  inatmnients.  If  it  could  not,  polkas 
and  cotillons  would  gradually  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  the  fiendish  delight  of  those  manchont  de  tociiti  (muSs  of 
society),  who  tell  yon  that  the  aforesaid  polkas  and  cotillons  are 
"rerv  strange  kinds  of  dances,  which  they  never  wish  their  girls  to 
join  in." 

Old  Mr.  Ledbury  did  not  see  much  in  the  Polka:  in  fact,  he  had  a 
dislike  generally  to  wbat  he  termed  "  people  kicking  their  heels  about 
in  outlandish  fashions."  But  the  instant  Titus  perceived  that  every 
one  who  wished  to  distinguish  himself  in  society  must  learn  the  Polka 
—not  to  mention  the  vuie  d  dati:  temp*  and  Cellaritia,  which  he  had 
scarcely  courage  enough  yet  to  attempt — he  determined  to  conquer  its 
difficulties.  And  to  this  end,  he  joined  a  class  at  a  professor's  who 
taught  polkas  night  and  day ;  in  whose  house  the  violin  never  stopped, 
in  whose  first-floor  windows  the  blinds  were  never  drawn  up.     The 

Erofessor  was  connected  witb  the  ballet  at  the  theatres,  and  he  used  to 
ring  one  or  two  of  the  "  pets"  of  that  department  to  be  partners  on 
the  occasion — pretty  little  girls,  with  glossy  braided  huir  and  bright 
eyes,  who  tripped  about  in  the  morning  in  blue  check  Polka  clwQu, 
and  in  the  evening  in  pink  tights  and  gauze  petticoats, — sylphs  that 
people  paid  money  to  sec — peris  whom  men  in  white  neckcloths  and 
private  boxes  had  looked  at  through  binocular  glssaeB.  What  happi- 
voL.  xrii.  .    Y 
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nea  far  TitusI  Under  ancli  tuition  lie  impTored  rapidly.  Ha  went 
out  evervwhere,  and  polked  all  the  evening :  at  last,  nothins  could 
■atisfy  him  but  that  bit  people  must  give  a  polka  party  themselves. 

There  wac  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  this.  Since  his  sister 
Emma's  marriage,  there  had  not  been  much  gaiety  at  home ;  and,  be- 
sides,  Emma  had  now  a  little  habyi  reganflng  whose  appearancei  in 
reply  to  Master  Walter  Ledbury's  too  minute  inquiries,  the  moet 
remarkable  horticultural  ttories  connected  with  silver  spades  and  the 
vegetation  of  parslev,  had  been  promulgated, — «  tiny,  fair,  Y^vet- 
cheeked  dol),  in  wLose  face  everybody  found  a  different  likeneM. 
The  other  little  Ledbury  girls  were  not  old  enough  to  be  broneht  out, 
and  Mrs.  Ledbury  said  she  could  not  take  all  the  trouble  upon  herself. 
But  there  was  a  greater  obstacle  than  all  this  to  contend  with.  The 
familv  bad  left  Islington,  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  and  taken  a 
new  house  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Regent's  Park,  in  A 
&esbly  made  colony,  which  cabmen  never  could  find  out,  hut  wandered 
about  for  hours  over  rudely  gravelled  roads,  without  lamps  and  police- 
men, and  between  skeleton  houses,  until,  at  break  of  day,  thev  found 
themselves  somewhere  impinging  upon  Frimrose  Hill,  at  an  elevation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of  Lord's  cricket- 
ground.  And,  moreorer,  there  was  a  clause  in  the  leases  of  these 
houses,  that  no  dancing  could  be  allowed  therein,  under  heavy  forfeits, 
which  threw  aspersions  on  their  stability.  But  architectural  improve- 
ment is  daily  progressing ;  and  economy  of  time  and  material  being 
the  great  desiderata  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  this  point.  Houses  are  run  up,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in  one 
night ;  and  the  seme  ingenuity  that  could  ibnuerly  overspread  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  with  a  single  ham,  is  put  into  fi'esh  requisition,  to  see 
how  many  acres  of  building-ground  may  be  covered  with  die  same 
number  of  bricks  that  were  employed,  in  timea  gone  by,  for  one  fiimilf 
mansion. 

All  these  facts  were  urged  by  Mr.  Iiedbury  senior ;  but  Titus  did 
not  give  it  up,  for  all  that.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  as  insensible 
as  a  rock  to  hia  hints,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  constant  dropping  of 
hints  would  at  last  have  a  softening  effect ;  and  so  it  proved.  He  im- 
plored so  earnestly,  and  impressed  the  foct  so  frequently  upon  his 
parents  that  the  landlord  need  never  know  anything  about  it,  as  at 
fast  to  get  their  consent.  And  then  he  struck  the  iron  whilst  it  was 
hot.  He  bought  some  engraved  invitation  note-paper,  with  "  Polka" 
in  the  corner:  drew  up  a  list  of  friends;  and,  lastly,  got  his  mother  to  ask 
Miss  Seymour  tit  come  and  stay  with  them  for  the  time  being.  Fanny 
Wilmer,  his  country  friend,  was  also  asked  up  from  Clnmpley,  to 
which  place  the  Polka  had  not  yet  reached.  Baby  required  all  Emma's 
attenUon,  and  so  she  was  left  out  of  the  question ;  but  her  husband 
promised  to  come,  and  be  Jack  Johnson  as  heretofore,  "by  particular 
desire  and  upon  that  occasion  only."  For  having  passed  through  that 
Bta^  of  feehng,  during  the  time  he  was  engaged,  which  rude  people 
designate  as  "  spooney,"  and  the  subsequent  enchantment,  after  matri- 
monjr,  during  the  premiiru  ilhuiont, — in  both  which  states  a  man  is 
nut  fit  company  for  anybody  except  one — he  was  now  returning  once 
more,  as  is  the  invariable  rule,  to  a  capital  fallow. 

The  chief  occupation  of  Titus  before  the  ball  was  to  teach  Fanny 
Wilmer  the  Polka.  And  to  this  end  they  practised  all  day  long, 
whilst  Miss  Seymour  kindly  played  the  Anntti  and  the  opera  editiooa 
until  her  fingera  were  as  weary  aa  their  feet.  They  did  the  promenade. 
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mad  the  waits,  and  the  retmn,  uid  tbe  double  poUu  t^n  the  iquare, 
and  the  diaue,  and  the  whirl,  tnndng  nmnd  ao  tut  and  loaning  back 
to  aueh  a  degne,  that  at  laat  tbey  leaembled  a  revolving  V  made  of 
tWQ  Hnman  fignret,  like  an  animated  initial  letter.  All  this  practising, 
bower«r,  liad  its  desired  end.  Fanny  Wilmer  learnt  the  PuUu,  and 
Titiu  was  so  charmed  at  the  effect  he  was  certain  they  would  prodnoe 
together,  that  he  had  aome  vagne  notion  of  pntting  on  a  pair  of  red 
Bwrooco  boots  with  braia  faeela,  that  would  dick  together,  expreaaly 
for  the  eecasiai. 

At  last  the  night  csme.  By  dint  of  much  prerioua  initmctiou,  everj- 
body  fonnd  their  way  to  the  house  pretty  well,  except  old  Mrs.  Hod- 
die,  who  cama  in  a  fly  all  the  way  from  Isliogtoo,  not  belJenng  in 
cafae,  a«d  miiMng  the  proper  road,  sot  benight^  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
which,  la  her  imagination,  she  peopled  with  North  American  Indians, 
having  aoDse  nwoe  recollections  of  an  loway  encampment  thereabouts. 
Jack  awiated  Titnt  in  his  duties  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  for  he 
knew  almost  eTerybody  there;  and  then  the  feativities  of  the  evening 
commenced.  Ola  Mr.  Ledburr  gave  himself  up  to  his  misery  with 
great  resignation.  He  intended,  as  heretofore,  either  to  have  visited  a 
friend,  or  to  have  gone  to  bed:  but,  in  tbe  first  case,  everybody  he  knew 
lived  too  &r  off ;  and  in  tbe  second,  his  bed-room  was  turned  ont  of 
window  for  the  evening.  The  supper  was  laid  in  the  dining-room, 
the  door  of  which  was  locked ;  and  the  ices  and  cherry-water  were 
diapenaed  in  the  back  parlour,  which  Titus,  from  the  presence  of  a 
few  grave  volumes,  and  seme  loose  numbers  of  periodicals,  called  his 
"  study." 

They  had  a  quadrille,  and  then  a  waits ;  then  a  quadrille,  then  a 
p<Jlu,  and  ao  on.  Mr.  Ledbury  greatlr  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  much  admired.  Nor  waa  Jack  Johnson  lest  eonspicuoua.  He 
had  not  regularly  learned  tbe  Polka,  but  be  said  it  was  merely  a  di- 
luted edition  of  a  Qnartier  Latin  dance,  for  which  he  bad  sometimes- 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  chauadire,  and  therefore  he  did  not  find 
it  very  difficult. 

Of  course,  there  was,  as  there  always  is,  a  la^e  proportion  of  the 
guests  wbo  did  not  dance  the  Polka  ,*  but  they  stood  round  the  room, 
and  looked  pleasant,  which  was  all  that  was  required  of  them.  Nor 
were  they,  in  this  capacity  of  wall-flowers,  without  their  vulue  :  tat 
spectators  are  useful  things  in  a  partv  to  inspirit  the  othera;  and  tbe 
bare  idea  that  you  are  doing  something  which  somebody  else  cannot  - 
who  is  looking  on,  encourages  you  to  perform  unexpected  marvels  of^Jp 
Terpsicborean  agility.  Some  people  call  this  vanity  ;  others  human 
nature.  However,  the  enthusiasm  spread,  and  every  Polka  was  more 
energetic  than  the  last,  until  the  room  trembled  again. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  this  been  the  only  sensation  created. 
The  servant!  had  entered  the  dining-room,  to  make  tbe  last  nrepara- 
tions  for  supper,  when  a  wild  scene  of  horror  presented  itself  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  the  annals  of  the  Lisbon  and  Oaudaloupe  earthquakes. 
Well  might  the  landlord  have  prohibited  dancing  in  his  tenemenL 
Tbe  ceiling  had  curved  ronnd,  and  was  bulging  into  the  room,  like  an 
inverted  arch,  whilst  from  its  patera  the  U^p  was  swinging  reck- 
lessly, as  thoagh  it  bad  been  an  incense-burner  in  tbe  banda  of  a 
print.  Every  glass  on  the  table,  chattering  its  own  muaic,  was  polk- 
ing with  it*  tellow,  until  it  fell  off  the  edge ;  a  Crusader  in  black- 
leuled  plaster  bad  ckatsee'd  firora  bis  bracket,  aud  was  lying  piece- 
meal on  the  carpet  j  a  bust  of  Shakspeare  was  nodding  time  to  the 
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tune,  u  be  prepared  to  ftrllow  its  example:  uid  tbere  wu  not  a  W- 
lejr-sngar  ship  or  windmill  which  hod  not  been  jolted  into  fngiaeotB 
thftt  left  DO  trace  of  the  original  form.  Well  enongh  might  ttie  do- 
mestic Bupemumerarie«,enga)(edfarthenight,haTe  been  scared.  There 
was  a  momentary  expectation  of  all  the  guests  coming  down  to  supper 
bj  a  much  quicker  method  than  the  staircue. 

Terrible  and  general  was  the  alarm,  when  the  remarkable  Btat«  of 
architectural  affairs  was  promulgated.  There  was  only  one  person 
happy,  and  that  was  old  Mr.  licdbury.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  guests 
were  frightened,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled,  and  promulgated 
tbe  intelligence  that  the  floor  was  about  to  fall  in,  with  the  same  fflee 
as  be  would  hare  done  the  news  of  a  farourable  change  in  the  minis- 
try, or  a  rise  in  the  railway  shares,  of  which  he  was  a  large  partici- 
pate. Titus,  who  was  stopped  io  the  middle  of  a  distinguished  step, 
turned  pale;  Jack  laughed;  and  Mrs.  Ledbury  hurried  all  her  visi> 
tors  down  stairs,  with  the  most  nervous  eagerness,  which  gave  them  a 
pretty  broad  faint,  that  they  were  to  bolt  their  supper  end  go  away. 
They  took  it  very  speedilv. 

Tbb  was  Mr.  Ledbury  a  first  Polka  party,  and  bis  last.  It  certainly 
bad  created  a  sensation,  but  not  the  one  he  had  anticipated.  He  de- 
termined, if  he  danced  the  Polka  again,  to  do  so  at  the  residences  i^ 
other  people;  and  old  Mr.  Ledbury,  who  got  involred  in  a  mild  law- 
suit in  conseoueuce,  after  many  anathemas  against  outlandish  dances 
and  their  fiillowers,  finally  gravitated  into  a  determination  to  leare 
his  present  abode,  which  never  recovered  its  right  angles;  and  for  the 
future,  next  to  the  Polka,  to  abhor  all  bouses  run  up  to  be  let  in  evb- 
urban  neighbourhoods,  which  were  as  picturesque  and  fragile  as  those 
of  the  illuminated  village  carried  at  evening  on  the  head  at  the  in- 
geuioua  Italian  in  quiet  neighbourhoods. 


DROOP  NOT,  MY  HEART  r 

BT   WILLIAH  JOXBS. 

Daoop  not,  mj  htmxt,  with  tby  buidsn  of  isiliisw. 

That  Hops  in  Iti  ipring-time  i*  wiiliBr'd  and  gone  | 
Duk  though  liia  veil  that  hath  thadad  ihj  gUdaOH, 

While  keav'n  >iml«*  above  thee,  thoa  art  not  alona ! 
Cold  ia  tbe  world,  and  the  joaag  ipirit  wandart. 

Seeking  ia  vain  for  a  covert  of  reat ; 
And  looii  of  a  auanier  region  it  ponden. 

Where  grief  caunot  enter  to  weaken  tbe  bieaK  I 
Ob  I  iweet  is  the  draam  of  affection  that  groeti  us, 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  iu  truth  we  believe. 
Confiding,  we  cnut  to  the  boaoni  that  meet*  ni, 

But  find,  when  too  late,  that  tbe  btil  can  deceive  I 
The  gUuoe  that  oould  kindle  our  wanneit  amotion, 

Tlu  wordi  that  would  melt,  for  we  thought  them  ilDcera  ; 
The  vowB  oft  repeated  of  lasting  devotlom, 

Alu  I  the;  lurvive  but  to  waken  the  tear  1 
The  dew  of  the  evening  refMhes  tbe  flow*r. 


k  aloft  for  thy  refuge,  for  there,  and  Ihrrt  onlj, 
he  tCai  Iwekaa  here  wilt  endurin|^f  laat ! 
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OK,  A  DARK  FAGB  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 


"  WouAN  ]  how  dared  jaa  refiue  ui  admitUnce }"  cried  hia  eom- 
panioD,  Edwin  the  gambler :  "  joa  most  have  known  our  right  to  be 
here  ?" 

"  If  not,  I'll  teach  yon,"  reanmed  Felix,  in  an  nproarious  tone. 
"  Thia  hovae  ia  mine.    Hurrah  1  no  will  1    And  the  firat  uae  I  make 


of  mr  autbmity,  ia  to  order  you  to  pre  up  the  keya  and  pocket-book 
which  belonged  to  my  late  faUier ;  and  then  to  quit  the  premises  with- 
in half  an  hour.     D  'ye  hear  i     Now — hand  out  hia  keya  and  pocket- 


Be  quick  I — ron  have  them  t" 
"  Upon  what  antnority  da  you  make  that  asaertion  f"  was  Ruth'a 
reply. 

"  You  have  them  1"  obaerred  the  aecond  brother,  Edwin,  in  a  mora 

J  diet  tone.  "  Of  that  we  have  information.  Surrender  them  quietly. 
t  will  be  your  beat  course." 

Ruth  looked  on  the  pale,  calm,  featurea  of  her  cbane.  Hia  fiice, 
hia  lipa,  hia  bands,  were  icy  cold.  She  bent  over  him.  Not  the  feint- 
eat  reapiratitm  was  perceptible.  And  yet,  to  her  experienced  eye,  the 
features  wore  not  the  dread  semblance  of  death.  She  paused.  An- 
other look; — then,  remembering  hia  chai^,  her  reply  ran,  slowly  and 
firmly — 

"  I  will  do  ao  the  moment  Mr.  Bickersteth  pronounces  that  life  ia 
fled ;  aa  it  is,  I  hare  my  doubta  :  but,  under  any  circumstances,  de- 
cency requirea  peace  and  calmness  in  this  chamber,  where  you  sup* 
pose  death  present." 

"  Decency  bo  ■  —  1"  said  Felix,  interrupting  her  with  a  rude 
oath. 

"  OiTB  np  I"  said  Edwin,  checking  him  ;  and  then  addresaing  Ruth 
ooaxingly — "  pray  give  up  what  does  not  belong  to  you;  what  never 
was  intended  for  you ;  and  what,  nader  no  possible  contingency,  yea 
can  hope  to  retain." 

Ruto's  purpoae  remained  unshaken. 

*'  I  will  give  np  nothing  but  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bickerateth," 
waa  her  quiet  commenL 

"  Seixe  that  woman  and  search  her !"  said  Felix  Calmady  to  the 

"  At  yonr  peril  1"  cried  Ruth,  with  a  blanched  cheek  but  unfelt«r- 
ing  roice. 

"  Say  yon  aoP  then  I  myself  will  teach  yon  honestv  1"  exclaimed 
Felix  ;  and  pullii^  her  roughly  towards  him,  she  fell,  and  that  so 
violently,  as  to  bring  blood  from  both  month  and  nostrila. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  aaid  the  younger  brother,  in  an  expoatu- 
latiug  tone. 

"  But  it  mutt  do,  and  it  thall  do  1"  roared  the  elder  ruffian]  vehe- 
mently.    "  Oive  up  the  keys  and  pocket-book,  1  say  I" 

And  be  cursed  the  bruised  and  bleeding  woman  in  the  most  oflfen- 
sive  and  opprobrious  terms. 
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"  Nol  Lot  diipoMd  to  do  m  nom  than  ererl'  was  Ruth's  n- 
joinder. 

"  Yon  sre,  are  you?" 

The  coward  raised  hit  hand  as  if  about  to  strike,  when  a  crj  of  ter- 
ror, echoed  by  many  rtuces,  arrested  his  purpose.  He  ^anced  to- 
wards the  bw.  Mr.  Calmady  had  partially  raised  himself.  His 
hand  pointed  to  the  door.  Hit  eyes  rested  with  displeasure  on  his 
unnatural  son  ;  and  from  his  thin,  ihrunken,  colourless  lips,  these  few 
words  distinctly  issued — 

"  Go,  sir,  go ;  at  once  and  quickly  I" 

It  was  marvellous  with  what  celerity  the  room  was  abondtmed. 


SB     I.BOATBB. 

bnr  miifortQDa 
Oaod  offiuei  dum  gntitude;  i 
Whare  pover  ia  wadtiag',  will  usurp  a  utvi^ 
And  nuke  ui  (nther  tluii  be  thou^t  bebindhuid) 
P»y  OTer-price.— Otwav. 

No  coorae  coold  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  Calmodys,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  than  that  on  which  their  violent  passions  so  rashly 
drove  them. 

Their  unseemly  violence  not  merely  roused  their  sinking  father  fromt 
his  deep  and  apparently  death-like  stupor,  but  the  unmanly  attack  «b 
Ruth,  which  he  saw  and  comprehended,  f^ve  a  fillip  to  nis  sinking 
energies  which  rallied  from  that  hour.  His  appetite  returned.  H» 
sleep  became  tranquil.  His  faculties  slowlvi  but  gradually,  recovered 
their  former  f^rasp  and  clearness ;  and,  withu  a  fortnight  of  that  fright- 
ful outbreak  in  his  sick  chamber,  another  and  more  elaborate  will  was 
duly  executed,  in  which,  after  a  limited  provision  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  whole  of  his  vast  property  waa  aevised  to  public  charities. 

It  waa  in  keeping  with  hit  character,  that  during  his  laany  and 
lengthened  converaationa  with  Nurse  Dangerfield  no  reierence  was  ever 
made  by  him  to  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  He  hazarded  an  inquiry,  now 
and  then,  respecting  them  ;  and  directed  that  certain  money  payments, 
which  he  had  promised,  should  be  continued  to  them.  But  <hi  their 
brutal  behaviour  in  what  was  imagined  to  be  his  death-cbamber,  he 
ivas  wholly  Bilent. 

But  he  mused 
acted  upon  it  when  least  expected. 

Five  weeks  bad  elapsed  from  the  day  of  Ruth's  first  admittsnce  into 
Ormond  Street  j  and  Mr.  Calmady's  recovery  being  pronounced  com- 
plete, Ruth  prepared  for  her  departure. 

A  summgna  from  the  aged  man  interrupted  her. 

"  You  are  gmufi  ?" 

"Yea."      '^^ 

"  Why  leave  me  at  all  ?" 

Ruth  stared. 

"  Why  return  to  the  round  of  ill-reqnited  toil  that  awaits  you  at  th« 
boapitalr" 

Ruth  was  convinced  he  waa  wandering ;  and  wondered  whether  sho 
could  poeubly  have  omitted  giving  him  his  ciutotnary  oimipoBing 
dnu^t. 
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"  Answer  me,"  repeated  he ;  "  wliat  reealla  jna  to  the  iBBnuary  P" 
"  Mj  duty  ;  and  I  feel  thankful  that  I  can  fulfil  h." 
"  Contract  your  cares,"  cried  the  old  merchant.     "  Be  content  with 
one  patient  instead  of  many  ;  and  remain  here  honoured  and  reipected 
as  my  wife." 

"  You  forget,"  replied  Rnth,  "my  circamstancea  and  condition." 
"  What  were  mine  originally  f"  intwrupted   the  old   gentleman. 
"  Forget  I     Can  /  forget  your  conduct  when  my  sons  bunt  into  my 
(iiamberf     And  can  I  meet  it  otherwise  than  by  offering  you  a  per- 
manent and  comfortable  home?" 

"  No !  no  I     Your  family  will  be  fnrions  at  the  bare  mention  of  auofa 


Q 


"  Hare  I  any  reason  to  consider  my  &mily  f"  returned  he  qntdily ; 
"«r  have  you?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  self-same  week  they  were  married  I 

He  lived  two  years — two  happy  years,  he  was  wont  to  term  them— 
after  his  union  with  Ruth ;  and  when  be  died,  be  left  her — his  nnme- 
Toui  charitable  bequests  being  satisfied—^le  residnary  legatee.  His 
will  contained  no  specific  provision  for  any  one  of  his  children.  That 
was  left  entirely  to  Rnth  s  good  feeling,  companion,  and  sense  of 
'lostice ;  an  exercise  of  power  of  which  her  subsequent  bounty  proved 
"-  if  fully  worthy. 

Three  years  after  Mr.  Galmady's  decease,  she  remarried.  Her  choice 
^^midst  a  crowd  of  suitors,  some  of  them  titled—was  a  Mr.  Heyrick ; 
a  youthful  member  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  whose  mcnt- 
gaged  lands  Rnth  speedily  disencumbered.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  eventful  passa^  of  her  life,  her  wonted  prudence  was  trium- 
phant. Prior  to  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  Mr.  Heyridc,  she  took  care 
that  erery  sixpence  of  her  property  should  be  settled  upon  herself 

Her  change  of  fortune  brought  with  it  little  or  no  change  of  feeling. 

All  who  Dad  known  her  formerly — who  had  shewn  her  kindness 
when  in  dependent  circumstances — who  bad  been  in  any  way  aaaocii^ 
ted  with  her  in  her  humbler  fortunes— had  no  need  to  dread  repulse 
at  her  hands ;  but  were  sure  of  receiving  aid,  if  aid  they  needed. 

To  n*Nie  was  ahe  kinder  tbsn  to  the  drunken  Nurse  Lamm,  who  had 
watched  with  her  in  the  —  Infirmary;  and  whom  ahe  in  vain  en- 
deavoared  to  reclaim  from  her  drunken  connes.  This  veteran— rat ! 
tat  I  tatl  I'm  interrupted — who  knocks? 

"  A  measenser  from  Mrs.  Heyrick,  sir, — the  under  butler,  I  be- 
lieve ;  Nurse  Lamm's  fine  is  laid  down  tor  her  once  more." 

"Bah I"  cried  Mr.  Croak,  with  a  growl  of  indubitable  diisatla* 
faction. 

"  Nurse  Lamm  you  are  discharged.  The  fine  and  coats  are  paid. 
Reform  your  life,  and  bless  Ood  that  yon  've  such  a  friend  as  Bfrs. 
Heyrick,  wAore  ei/et,  I  pray,  may  bt  ape^lg  opened  I  Yon  don 't  de- 
serve her  intflHerenoe." 

"  Mr.  Croak  I"  retnraed  the  old  hypocrite,  "  if  we  had  all  gar 
deserta— " 

"Be  off!" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  penonal !" 

"  Away  with  ye  !" 

"I'm  your  humble  servant,  airl  T  shall  drink  yonr  very  good 
faealtb  this  summer's  evening ;  bat  mtC — this  was  added  as  an  nsiSe    ■ 
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"  but  not  to  our  next  menr  meeting.     What  ■  UesMd  thing  it  W-^  ' 
this  wu  intended  apeciklly  &r  the  edification  of  the  uniW  batler, 
Mn>  Heyrick'a  atmonei^— "  that  there  i*  morcifnl  IieartB  itill  a-going 
about  in  thta  remarkable  wicked  world  of  oum  V 


OHAPTBB  LT. 

JDTKKILB   DILINQDSNTI. 
The  b«M  mcMnre  all  nwn'i  marohai  by  th«lr  own  paca.— Sra  P.  Sidhkt. 

Amono  the  inBtmctiona  iianed  by  the  Viaiting  Juaticea,  was  one  to 
this  effect — that  "  especial  attentian  be  [Mid  by  the  Chaplain  to  Jure- 
nile  Delinqoenta ;"  a  class  of  offenders,  apparently,  not  promising,  bat 
in  reality  most  diSicnlt  to  impreaa.  Yes ;  of  all  the  nnbappy  ohjecta 
committed  to  a  Chaplain's  ■piritoal  care,  none  try  his  patience 
more, — none  reward  his  cares  leaa :  and  yet  it  is  to  this  class  that 
Magistrate*  pointedly  direct  his  attention  ;  from  it  expect  converts  ; 
and  insist  that  if  with  it  the  Chaplain  be  faithful  and  earnest,  great, 
and  rapid,  and  risible,  muft  be  bis  snccess  I  No  anticipation  more  fal- 
lacioas:  no  conclosion  more  nnsound.  The  yontbfui  offender's  expe- 
rience ia  ahort-lired.  He  baa,  it  is  true,  eaten  the  breed  of  deceit; 
but  haa  yet  to  learn  that  its  flavour  ia  bitter,  and  its  fruits  ignominy 
and  shame. 

The  firmneaa,  self-denial,  and  unflinching  eameatneaa  of  pnrpose 
with  which  some  finished  performers  of  this  daat — young  in  veara  but 
old  in  fraud— ^astain  their  parts,  merit  distinct  and  durable  recwd. 
One  came  under  my  notice,  a  fjur-haired,  delicate-looking  boy  of  some 
eleven  yean,  who  for  very  mattg  months  had  earned  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  his  "  truly  afflicted  parents."  He  had  contrived,  by 
6rmlT  twisting  bia  tongue  at  the  back  of  his  mouth, — compressing  it 
there  by  a  very  curious  and  unquestionably  painful  process,— «nd 
assuming,  habitually,  the  anxious,  uneaa^,  yet  stdtd  look  of  those 
whom  Ood  haa  in  reaUit/  thus  heavily  visited,  to  paaa  for  one  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  A  clever  counterfeit  his  indisputably  waa.  He 
had  been  cursorily  examined  by  two  of  "the  Faculty-"  The  opi' 
nion  of  one  learned  Leech  ran,  that  there  was  "  a  chronic  and  incur- 
able contraction  of  the  muscles ;"  that  of  the  other,  that  "  it  waa  a 
case  of  thorough  malformation."  But  both  agreed  that  he  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  So  deaf  and  dumb  he  was,  and  to  a  right  merry  tune. 
With  single  ladies  of  "  matured  judgment"  he  was  an  estsblished  &• 
Tonrite ;  because — such,  at  least,  waa  the  wicked  explanation  of  an 
irreclaimable  wag — he  let  them  have  all  the  talk  to  themselves ;  and 
waa  an  unrivalled  companion,  since  in  his  caae  contradiction  waa  im- 
possible ! 

One  benevolent  spinater  made  a  practice  of  giving  him  a  shilling 
whenever  she  met  him  in  her  street !  As  a  matter  of  course,  that 
street  lay  in  his  way  on  all  occasions :  it  was  "  a  abort  cut "  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  City  he  waa  tending.  To  the  laviah  bounty  of  ibia 
lady  might  be  traced  his  overthrow.  She  had  an  idle,  inquisitive, 
prying,  "  ne'er-do-weel,"  nephew,— he  called  himself  a  young  gentle- 
man reading  for  the  bar,— who  bad  doubts  upon  moat  subjects,  and 
who  chose  to  entertain  the  most  marvellous  scepticism  as  to  Caleb 
Crockett's  infirmity.     He  maintained,  much  to  Misa  Matilda  Batk- 
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worth's  distress,  tfast  "it  was  all  bam."  He  was  positlre  Crockett 
could  both  bear  and  nndentiuid;  and  be  would  bet  fifty  to  one 
there  were  times  and  seasons  when  he  could  speak  without  let  or  hin-> 

"  Speak  1"  cried  the  l«dj| — "  oh  no  I  Those  gentle  lips  will  nerer, 
— ^erer — utter  aonndfi  in  this  world  I  'Hear  and  understand!'  Alas! 
not  Look  at  his  innocent  face!  Is  there  a  restige  of  deceit  there? 
Charles,  Charles,  learn  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  jonr  fellow- 
creatures." 

Charles  whistled. 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  lady,  "  he  'a  a  tttfferer." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  sunt,  are  itnother." 

"  You  abock  me  I  These  horrid  legal  studies  have  blunted  all  your 
finer  feelings.  It  vaut  be  so.  R^ard  that  poor  unhappy  boy  as  an 
impostor  1" 

"  I  '11  prore  him  such,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  meet  him  here  in 


will  not  suffer  a  poor  dumb  boy  to  be  tormented  in  my  bouse.  I  've 
too  much  compassion ;  and,  let  me  add,  too  much  respect  for  bim." 

"  And  be  returns  the  compliment  with  laughter." 

The  lady  paused :  then  with  deepened  colour  and  foltering  tone 
repeated,  "  Langhter  t  at  what  and  whom  i" 

"  At  you,  my  dear  ttunt,  and  your  piteous  ejacolationa  respecting 
him." 

"  Youareiareof  this?" 

"  Positive  I  He  ia  somewhat  of  a  humorist.  I  have  seen  his  eyei 
laugh — langh  as  intelligibly  and  merrily  as  eyes  can  and  do  laugh.' 

"  And  tma  while  / — /  have  been  apeaking  ?"  said  the  lady,  now 
viablr  :' 


"  This  ia  dreadful ["  ejaculated  Miss  Matilda.  "Meet  him  here 
to-morrow  decidedly.  Do  to  by  all  means.  Laughter!  laughter  I 
when  eyery  feeling  I  bad  was  wrung  with  compassion.  Lamentable  ! 
lamentable  I" 

Her  kinsman  hastened  to  correct  her. 

"Do  not  let  me  mislead  you.  His  eyes  langhed;  and  from  their 
expresuon  I  was  confident  Crodcett  understood,  and  richly  appre- 
ciated, the  brce  in  which  he  was  first  performer.  This  is  my  mean- 
ing." 

"  I  fathom  it  bnt  too  clearly.  Be  here  at  noon  to-morrow.  If  you 
prove  bim  an  impostor,  never  will  I  agatn-— " 

"  Make  no  rasn  vows,  lady,"  said  the  mucb-amnsed  Templar,  quit- 
ting his  annoyed  relative's  pveience  with  a  roar. 

'fhe  Templar  kept  his  appointment  to  the  minute,  and  met  in  his 
aunt's  morning  room  that  worsbipAil  lady  herself, — her  face  clad  in 
most  portentous  frowns;  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  as  usual,  all  inno- 
cence and  helplessness,  and  his  hungry-eyed  and  expectant  mother. 

Whether  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  young  Barkworth's 
scheme  that  he  should  throw  all  parties  off  their  euard  ;  or  whether  he 
truly  and  cordially  exulted  in  the  part  be  had  undertaken  ;  or  whether 
be  bad  "  assisted,"  as  be  asserted,  at  a  "  champagne  brmkfast"  that 
morning,  he,  the  arch-plotter,  can  best  determine.  The  exuberance  of 
his  spirits,  feigned  or  real,  wu  overwhelming.    He  "  fooled  it  to  the 
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top  of  tis  bent."  And,  after  many  an  abtord  speech,  and  manT  a 
madcap  trick,  suddenly  wound  up  the  scene  by  seizing  a  red-hot  poker 
and  applying  it  "  nhizz  I  fizz  I  whizz  I "  to  the  elbow  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  boy's  woollen  jerkin. 

All  thought  him  crazed,  the  tufferer  included.  One  shrieked  ;  an- 
other cried  "  help  1"  But  "  Dummie,"  wholly  forgetting  Am  part,  and 
put  suddenly  past  his  guard,  roared  out,  ia  tones  which  completely 
o'er-maatered  the  teat, 

"  Fire  I  fire  i  you  infernal  fool  I  what  devilry  are  you  up  to  ?  " 

Strange  accents,  certainly,  from  "innocent  lipsl"  Such  was  the 
impression  of  Miss  Matilda  Barkworth.  For,  after  one  long,  vacant, 
incredulous  stare,  she  uttered  a  dismal  ghriek,  and  fainted. 

Exposure,  magisterial  reprouf,  and  imprisonment,  followed.  His 
rnoth^  bore  with  Spartan  mdiffereace,  the  shame  of  detection ;  but 
lamented,  characteristically  enough,  the  curtailment  of  her  income. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  thing,"  she  said,  "  that  the  lady's  hateful  nephew 
—I  wish  be  may  die  ofihilly  in  a  union  workhouse  ! — wouldn't  take 
things  quietly.  How  am  1  to  lire,  I  should  like  to  know,  without 
Caleb's  infirmity  f  He  was  as  goud  as  sisty  pounds  a-yeai  to  me- 
We  thought  it  a  bad  day's  work  when  we  did  n't  bag  three-and-six- 
pence;  and  I  hare,  in  summer  time,  before  now,  counted  up,  within  a 
penny,  a  half-sovereign.  And  how  am  /  to  get  my  living?  I  can't 
work, — I  never  could.'  And  them  Unions  is  borrible  to  think  of  I — \ 
can't  abide  'em." 

How  this  knotty  point  was  smoothed  away,  and  whether  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  complaining  party,  I  cared  not  to  inquire.  The 
destiny  of  the  boy  was,  pro  tempore,  certain.     He  was  lodged  fur  three 

months  in  her  Majesty  s  gaol  at ,  and  came  daily  under  my 

personal  observation.  A  lad  of  remarkablv  fine  parts  be  unquestion- 
ably was, — greedy  of  information — endued  with  a  singularlv  retentive 
memory,  and  able  to  connect  the  lessons  which  were  regularly  given 
him  ; — and  thus  to  make  the  information  of  to-day  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  morning  reading  of  yesterday.  I  persuaded  myself— or 
nearly  so — that  a  durable  impression  had  been  made  upon  him.  Deep 
was  the  sorrow  which  he  expressed  as  to  his  past  li^,  and  repeated 
were  his  assurances  that  he  would  seek  an  honest  livelihood :  means 
and  appliances  towards  such  a  result  were  not  wanting  on  his  release. 
For  myself — shall  I  confess  my  folly  ? — I  believed  him.  I  conceived 
his  disgust  at  imposture  real,  and  his  determination  to  abjure  it  sin- 
cere. But  ere  long,  I  lost  sight  of  him.  He  bad  flitted, — none  could 
say  whither.  Af^r  some  months,  a  IVagment  of  an  Eieter  paper 
casually  met  my  eye.  There  was  in  it  a  paragraph  headed  "  Deaf  and 
Dumb, '  to  the  details  of  which  I  turned  with  eagerness.  They  were 
to  this  effect: — that  an. interesting-looking  boy,  deaf  and  dumb,  of 
about  eleven  years  old,  bad  been  met  with  on  the  Hoo  at  Plymouth  ; 
that  whence  he  came  or  bow  he  got  there,  was  a  mystery ;  that  he  had 
light  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  singu- 
larly  artless  and  winning ;  that  a  subscriptiou  for  his  relief  had  been 
entered  into;  and  among  various  parties  named  as  interested  in  bis 
behalf  was  that  of  General  Sir  John  Cameron,  Government  House, 
Devooport. 

Vexatious  as  was  the  paragraph,  I  laughed  at  its  close.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  the  most  cautions  and  wary  of  human  beings. 
Phlegmatic  in  temperament — a  "canny  Scot,"  and  tlow  in  arriving  at 
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hit  ooQcliuiotis, — prudent  in  dispoaing  of  bis  well-earned  "  tiller^' — 
wide  awake  on  most  occaaiana — an  old  soldier,  and  therefore  proof 
against  the  "gab." — that  Sir  John  shonld  have  been  dnped,  was  gl»- 
riooa  indeed. 

I  took  mv  own  disappointment  infinitelr  less  to  heart  when  I  found 
I  had  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the  valorons  old  General.  What  was  the 
feat  of  mystifring  a  parson  compared  with  that  of  victimizing  Sir 
John  Cameron?  I  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world  when  I  reflected 
upon  it ! 


Another  "jnvenite  delinquenti"  on  whom  considerable  pains  were 
jestowed,  to  apparently  as  little  purpose,  was  a  pinched,  diminutiTe, 
sad-looking  girl,  who  gave  in  the  name  of  Fanny  Marks.    Her  age  was 


never  correctly  ascertained.  We  could  onlv  guess  at  it.  She  meekly 
assured  as  that  she  did  not  know  it  herseli  "for  a  certainty,"  but  bt^ 
lieved  it  to  be  eleven.  Ai  such  it  was  inserted.  But  Mr.  Croak  al- 
ways denied  the  accuracy  of  the  entry,  and  maintained  she  was  years 
older.  Her  line  was  original,  and  she  was  well  up  to  her  part.  She 
bad  a  peculiar  method  of  elon^ting  her  face,  of  drawing  down  the 
muscles  of  her  month,  and  assuming  an  air  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
which  few  passers-by  could  resist.  She  never  b^^ed.  She  was  too 
"  fly  "  toT  that.  But  she  held  in  ber  hand  a  tiny  basket,  filled  with 
tape,  bobbin,  needles,  bodkins,  and  similar  small  ware  ;  and  as  each  re- 
spectable foot-passenger  neared  her,  she,  with  mute  and  respectful 
gesture,  solicited  cdstok. 

A  mioiatare  personification  was  she  of  misery  and  want ;  and  ber 
colourless  cheelu.—large,  sunken  eyes, — bands  over  which  the  skin 
seemed  drawn  Uke  parchment ;  and  long,  thin,  spider-Iike  claws — fin- 
eers  they  were  not,  —  well  kept  up  the  deception.  When  addressed, 
her  answer  ran,  and  the  reply  was  invariablv  given  in  the  most  feeble 
accents,  "  foi'ni .'  rtimi  /  "  varied  occasionally  to  "Bread!  bread!" 
The  fr^uent  result  was  relief;  afforded  with  many  words  of  compas- 
sion  Ibr  one  so  young  and  so  destitute. 

At  length  her  evil  stars  shed  their  malignant  influence  over  her.  A 
vigilant  magistrate  crossed  her  path,  observed  her  proceedings,  deem- 
enthem  susmcioua,  subjected  her  to  " surveillance,"  and  ascertained 
her  home.  That  home,  though  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  a  lonely 
suburb,  and  in  its  exterior  squalid,  dark,  and  dreary  to  the  last  de^-ee, 
was  found  well-plenighed  i  and  the  issue  was  an  introduction,  lor  a 

brief  period,  to Oaol.     As  she  came  into  the  chaplain's  room  on 

her  commitment,  I  looked  at  her,  and  thought  I  had  never  seen  in  a 
child  such  a  melancholy,  desponding,  oppressed  expression, — had  never 
gazed  on  a  hux  so  hopelessly  and  unnaturally  sad.  Three  days  after- 
wards, as  I  passed  by  the  day-room  of  the  female  prisoners,  I  heard, 
daring  the  temporary  absence  of  "  the  women's  turnkey,"  unwonted 
commotion  and  hilarity.  Bursts  of  laughter  arose  on  all  sides.  They 
were  caused,  I  learnt  afterwards,  by  the  melancfaoly  girl,  Marks.  Site 
waa  "  going  through  her  leaps," — her  agility  was  extraordinary, — and 

S'ving  her  delighted  auditory  some  idea  of  what  she  could  do,  and  had 
me,  when  she  travelled  with  Richardson's  company,  and  played  in 
"  Peter  Wilkins ;  or,  the  Flying  Indians." 

"In  truth,"  as  the  matron  angrily  remarked,  "there  never  was  a 
girl  more  difficult  to  control.  Nothing  she  could  say  or  do  could  keep 
down  her  fun  1" 

Poor  Fanny !  she  bad  an  irresistible  turn  for  mirth— real,  righ* 
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dowiii  uainiatalcable  mirtli.  The  udneM  and  meltuclioly  of  Iier  viaage, 
^-4he  piteoos  exprcBsion  of  her  e  je, — these  were  part  and  parcel  of  her 
trade.  But  her  drollery,  fun,  and  aportirenesB  were  natire  to  her. 
Touching  them  she  was  "to  the  manner  born."  Let  justice  be  done> 
From  hypocrisy  she  wbb  free.  She  nerei  gave  me  to  understand  that 
by  tbe  prirationa,  warnings,  or  restrainta  of  a  prison,  she  bad  been  at 
all  Impressed ;  would  sever  make  ai^  promise  that  sbe  would  abandon 
her  idle  and  fraudulent  course  of  li^.  When  urged  to  seek,  and  fol- 
low an  honest  liveUbood,  sbe  coolly  remarked : — 

"  She  couldn't  work.    It  didn't  agree  with  her." 

The  matron  waa  earnest  on  the  same  point ;  and  suggested  to  her, 
as  she  coutd  sew  neatly  and  quickly,  household  needlework. 

"No!  no!"  was  ber  rejoinder,  "needlework  won't  do.  It  wearies 
me,  and  it  worries  me.     I  don't  come  of  a  working  jamJly." 

Tbe  term  of  her  Imprisonment  drew  on,  and  ber  aversion  to  honest 
labour  waa  as  vigorous  as  ever.  She  was  perfectly  respectful  in  ber 
demeanour  ;  read  in  class  quietly,  carefully,  and  earnestly.  But  ber 
views  were  unchanged. 

"  YouF  career  of  imposture  here  is  at  an  end,"  was  my  closing  re- 
mark.    "  Here  you  Are  well  known,  and  will  be  watched.' 

"  I  will  spare  all  parties  that  trouble,"  said  she  promptly. 

"  Do  so,  and  effectually,  by  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

"  I  cannot  say  that,  air,  because  I  do  not  mean  it.  I  understand  my 
situation.  I  must  move,  and  go  farther.  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  have  no 
fears.     There  are  compatiionale  people  everywhere!" 

Much  effect,  truly,  had  prison  dJadpUne  had  upon  herl 
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Oin  Bacchiu  nn«  diy 

Conquorfd  India,  tlie;  lay,  itir. 

And  I  never  kneir  ai>j  one  doubt  it ;  With  hi*  Muiwlmaun  hordes  to  tub. 

With  his  dinolute  rout.  due  it ; 

rel.  Bull  shout.  But  the  Propbet'i  oommuid  is  '■'  Sbuu 


vonder  thst  he  oould  not  da  it. 


Song, 
I  'li  tul  you  how  he 

He  Invaded  the  land  with  a  thrae-bottle  „„      „  ^^    ,     .  ,  ^                .     . 

j^j  When  Forto^  tried,  *t  wu  in  ™in  that 

Soi^nlng  LU  droimitsnce  mmlsl ;  _  J^'/^.j,.   ^            .   ^  ■  ^ 

Wine,  ofivery  «>n,  from  Fsiemiaa  to  _  ^"^  ^  °'  Hindoos  u.d  Panahs ; 

Pq^    '       -I  Or  managed  to  Mov  ■  whole  cargo  at 


Were  the  wespons  to  which  he  was 


Of  orthodox  padres  and  friar*. 
And  'twurqually  vain  thatDuplJnj 


With  victory  sated  his  godihip'ietrated,'  Suffran 

But  left  it  in  cbargr  o'er  his  realm,  imported  the  Addle  and  dano. ; 

That   no    mtarlopers,    but   joUy  good  ^hey  dr«nk  eat,  tacrU,  by  no  means 

•"P*^                             ,        ,  tbe  way 

ShouU  e'er  make  a  stand  at  thehebn.  j^,  ,(^^^1^  y^^  Bacchus  to  Frwce. 

Then  Philip's  mad   son,   for  a  taste  But  his  Godsbip  enjoys  ni  hard-drink- 

of  the  Ain,  ing  boys, 

Ran  a  mock  throughout  all  Hlndoa-  From  Sd  Lawrence  and  Clive,  down 

And  swore  he  would  mle  from  Ceylon  And  swear*  we  shall  rule  if  wr  don't 

to  Cabnol,  play  the  fool 

For  he  oould  get  dmok  like  a  man.  And  sti<k  till  all  '•  Uue  to  Fala  Aie ! 
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A    ROMANCE    OF  OLD    PARIS. 

BY    ALBfeBT    SMITH. 

[WITB   AK    ItLUSTKATIOM    BY   J.  LBSCB.] 

CBAPTBB    X. 

What  further  befel  Loniae  In  the  otacombs  of  the  Bien«. 

As  the  last  of  the  lawless  band  departed  ham  tbe  carriere,  Lachans' 
see  advanced  towardi  tlie  altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  Louise  Oaatbier 
bad  claimed  a  sanctuary.  In  spite  of  Bras  d'Acier'a  last  threat,  the 
denanciation  of  the  Abbe  CamUB  had  somewhat  awed  him.  Bat  La- 
chauBsee  was  less  scrnpulous.  He  was  as  dead  to  all  religions  feeling 
as  tfa«  others,  and  besides  this,  superstition  bod  no  power  orer  him^ 
Ad7ancing  to  the  cross,  he  seized  the  arm  of  Louise,  and  tore  her  from 
the  altar  into  the  middle  of  the  apartmeat. 

The  knocking  which  had  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
subterraneous  gang,  still  continued :  and  again  Louue  raised  her  voice 
for  assistance. 

"  They  will  murder  me  I"  she  cried.  "  Help  1  this  instant,  or  it  will 
be  too  late.     There  are  but  two,  and — " 

LachansE^  placed  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  stopped  her  cries. 
And  then,  assisted  by  Bras  d'Acier,  he  hnrried  her  into  a  smaller  ear- 
riirt  leading  from  the  great  one  by  a  rude'  archway,  which  could  be 
closed  after  a  manner,  like  the  door,  by  a  large  curtain  of  rude  sack- 
cloth. It  was  a  vault  hewn  out  similarly  to  tbe  other,  with  a  rough 
attempt  to  form  a  gothic  roof  and  buttresses  from  the  limestone.  But 
there  were  horrid  features  in  the  apartment  which  made  Louise  shudder 
as  she  looked  timidly  round.  A  dull  and  smoking  lamp  was  here  also 
suspended  from  tbe  ceiling ;  and  by  its  light  could  be  seen  coffins  in 
every  direction  round  the  walls ;  some  with  their  feet  projecting  some 
inches  beyond  them ;  others  lying  sideways,  such  as  we  see  bounding 
the  grave  of  a  crowded  burying-ground.  In  many  iostancea  they  were 
open,  but  no  remains  were  visible.  Their  cases  appeared  to  have  been 
Bpiffopriated  to  the  use  of  cupboards,  in  which  articles  of  vorions  kinds 
were  stored.  In  one  comer  were  a  few  skulls  and  bones  thrown  carer 
iessly  together;  the  number  was  insignificant,  and  they  were  not 
ranged  in  the  order  of  the  existing  catacombs.  As  we  have  stated,  the 
earriiret  were  at  present  the  mere  result  of  excavations  for  building 
stone ;  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  our  story 
that  the  health  of  the  city  demanded  tbe  removal  of  the  foul  and  reek- 
ing burial-ground  attached  to  the  Eglise  des  Innocens,  at  tbe  comer  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  aux  Fers,  near  the  present  market, 
with  whose  beautiful  fountain  every  visitor  to  Paris  is  familiar.* 

*  Tbe  ill  effect!  which  the  averchirged  Cimeciere  dea  Innoceni  hul  opon  (he 
nlubrtty  of  Parii,  iltnatod  M  it  wu  io  iti  mMt  cruwded  quarter,  had  been  matter 
of  oomplaint  for /our  huatrtd  gtan.  Vet,  luch  vbi  the  oppoaitioD  of  the  ecdeuaa- 
tinl  authoritiea,  and  the  blitid  and  lupentitiou*  obelinacy  of  the  people  geneimlly, 
although  die  tainted  air  they  breathed  wai  thick  irith  putrefaction  and  diaeaae, 
that  it  waa  not  uutU  178S  that  the  Council  of  State  ordered  iM  demolitioo.  It  wai 
auppoMd,  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  one  milUoo  two  hundrad  thouisnd  bodin 
lbrc«d  into  ita  comparatively  narrow  limita  I 
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In  one  comer  of  this  ghastly  chamber  was  a  large  font  filled  with 
water,  which  distilled  drop  by  arop  from  the  stalactiteg  that  orerhung 
it,  and  the  reflection  of  the  lamp  quiTered  on  its  dark  surface.  It  ran 
over  at  one  comer,  end  small  cbanneU  hewn  in  the  floor  conveyed  it 
Bvray  to  carriiret  still  deeper. 

"  Another  word,"  said  Lachaugsee,  "and  we  leave  you  to  yonr  own 
company  in  this  dreary  nlace-" 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  replied  Louise,  recoiling  from  him  as  he  relaxed 
his  hold.  "  Let  me  be  anywhere,  so  long  that  I  am  alone,  and  away 
from  those  fearful  people." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like  them,"  taid  Bras  d'Acier ;  "  the  more 
u  as  von  will  perhaps  bare  to  pasa  a  little  time  amongst  os.  Only  it 
would  not  have  answered  to  have  taken  you  from  the  sanctnary  before 
them.     They  are  particular  in  matters  of  religion." 

And  he  accompanied  these  last  words  mth  a  horrid  langh. 

"  Do  not  take  me  among  them  again,  M.  Lachauis^e,"  aaid  Lonlse, 
"  I  implore  yon.  Let  me  remain  here  rather,  even  in  tbia  dismal 
Tanlt" 

"  Psbaw  !"  cried  Lachauas^ ;  "  yon  know  not  where  you  are.  Look 
at  those  coffins — they  have  long  since  been  despoiled  of  the  festering 
contents,  to  bold  Bras  d'Acier's  riches.  You  are  below  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Medard,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  corpses,  the  accumulation  of 
centuries.     Would  you  like  this  for  a  companion  }" 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  skull,  and  beld  it  in  mockery  over  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  which  hideously  illuminated  it.  Then,  tossing  it  back  to 
the  comer  of  the  chamber,  be  went  on. 

"  The  very  air  is  redolent  of  mortality.  The  decay  of  ages,  in  some 
of  the  coffins,  leaves  but  the  food  for  that  lamp  which  is  now  burning 
above  us.  Bras  d'Acier  is  an  economist ;  and  many  of  the  quiet  in- 
habitants of  the  cemeterr  become  more  useful  to  mankind  in  death 
then  they  ever  were  in  li^ime.     They  form  his  flambeaux."* 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  aid  me,"  cried  Louise  in  agony,  and  shrinking 
from  the  accumulated  horrors  of  Lacbauss^e's  description. 

The  dnll  knocking  sound  was  again  andible,  but  louder.  It  appeared 
to  be  close  at  hand,  and  the  girl  redonbled  her  outcry. 

"Be  still,  I  tell  yon,"  said  Bras  d'Acier,  "and  come  instantly 
with  us." 

"With  you  I"  exclaimed  Louise;  "never;  yon  shall  kill  me  flrst. 
—Mother  of  Mercy  I  pity  me  :  for  to  yon  alone  can  I  now  look  for 
assistance." 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  grasped  a  small  crucifix  that  was  ana- 
pended  from  her  neck.  Lachaussee  snatched  it  from  her,  and  diew  tt 
amidst  the  bones  and  rubbish  in  tbe  comer. 

"  One  moment's  delay,"  he  added,  "  and  you  are  lost.  Do  yon  see 
that  well  where  the  water  is  trickling  and  ooiing  into  the  font?  It  ia 
not  thicker  than  the  length  of  your  band,  and  that  ia  the  only  boun- 
dary between  us  and  a  branch  of  the  cold  Bi^vre,  which  Hows  over  our 

'  Adijieeen  ii  tl>e  mbftsnoe  alladed  to.  lu  name  BDoveyt  itj  propertiei,  sad  It 
watfint  made  tbe  (ubject  irf  an  intereatiog  aiiBlTua  b;  H.  Tiioiir«t  m  I7M,  upco 
the  occuion  of  remoTliig  Uw  burial-gnnuid  of  tbe  lenacenta.  It  haa  elmyi  bran 
fouiul  monabQndaDt  where  the  bodle*  hare  had  the  chsoce  of  beii^  expocad  to  In- 
wndMloni  of  fre(h  vater,  it*  formation  bring  the  remit  of  iome  pecnliar  decooii|io> 
iilioa  of  the  human  frnue  hitherto  nniatiifaotorily  aooounted  for,  A  piece  Ia  in  the 
;_„  gf  (l^g  author. 
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heads.  We  fakve  Ijut  to  confine  you  in  this  room,  and  let  in  the  river; 
ihe  carriire  wiU  be  filled,  and  every  record  of  the  deed  hidden.  Come." 

"  Leave  me  faer» — drown  me — if  you  know  whnt  mercy  means,"  re- 
turned Louise,  as  she  atruggted  with  ber  persecutor.  "  How  bave  I 
ever  injured  yon,  that  you  shonld  perwcnte  me  thus  terribly  ?" 

"  Yonr  own  sense  might  bave  warned  you  not  to  annoy  M.  de 
Ssinte-Croix  as  yoa  have  done.  Bnt  we  have  nn  time  for  words  ;  you 
will  have  plenty  of  leisure  in  the  Carri^re  Montrouge  to  learn  every- 
thing. Bras  d'Acier,  you  have  broader  shoulders  than  my  own  to 
carry  a  borden.  Take  up  the  squalling  minx,  and  follow  me.  I  will 
precede  yon  with  the  light." 

The  huge  ruffian  advanced  towards  Louise  Gauthier,  wbo,  despite 
their  threata,  afarieked  with  terror  as  he  approached.  He  lifted  ber  as 
he  would  bave  done  an  in&nt,  whilst  Lacbanss^  took  down  the  lamp 
from  where  it  hong,  and  prepared  to  eo  before  him.  But  as  they  were 
leaving  the  vault,  the  noise  sounded  close  at  their  ude  i  the  verv  walls 
app^red  to  quiver  from  some  unseen  blows ;  a  few  of  the  atalactites 
fell  down  with  the  vibration  at  their  feet,  and  lastly  the  gypsum  that 
formed  the  doorway  was  shivered  into  the  chamber  in  large  blocks,  and 
a  bar  of  iron,  sharpened  at  one  end,  protruded,  as  tbougb  it  came  from 
the  very  bowels  of  the  qaarry.  Tbe  concussiou  and  the  &11  of  the 
blocks  brought  down  others  with  them ;  and  one  la^e  mass  felling 
from  tbe  top  of  the  archway  completely  closed  the  passage. 

Bras  d'Acier  recoiled  at  the  unexpected  obstruction,  and,  throwing 
Louise  off,  raised  a  long  heavy  pistol  fitted  with  a  tnapkaunce — a  cheap 
tnodilicatioa  of  tbe  wheel-lock,  much  used  by  tbe  marauders  of  the 
j>eriod — and  discharged  it  nt  tbe  aperture  whence  the  blocks  bad  tum- 
bled. The  report  caused  a  few  more  lumps  to  fall  from  the  ceiling ; 
and  when  tbe  smoke  cleared  off,  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  body  ap- 
peared at  tbe  opening. 

"  If  that  is  one  of  Colbert's  blood-icenters,  I  have  winged  him," 
said  Bras  d'Acier. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  stranger,  smashing  the  wall  on  either  side,  and 
scrambling  into  the  vault;  "not  yet,  mm  braver.  Pbengh!  I  waa 
obliged  tu  knock  a  lon^  time  before  you  let  me  in !" 

"  Benoit  I "  cried  Louise,  as  she  recognized  our  friend  of  the 
boftt-mill,  and  flew  towards  him.  "What  good  angel  brought  you 
here  ?" 

"No  better  one  than  yourself,  ma  belle,"  replied  the  Langnedodan. 
"  So,"  he  continned,  looking  around  bim,  and  perfectly  undismayed  by 
the  threatening  looks  of  Bras  d'Acier;  "  this  is  an  odd  place  for  ^- 
lant  officers,  like  &I.  Oaudin,  to  give  appointmenta  at,  or  receive 

"  Where  are  your  fellows,"  asked  liachansB^. 

"Oh,  I'm  alone,"  replied  Benoit.  "What  should  I  want  with 
fellows  t" 

"  To  bnry  yon  if  we  blow  your  brains  out,"  returned  Bras  d'Acier. 

"Do  it,"  said  Benoit,  drawing  Louise  towards  him  with  one  arm, 
whilst  with  tbe  other  he  carelessly  dug  a  bit  of  gypsum  from  the  wall 
with  hia  iron  spike,  and  kicked  it  towards  them.  "  Do  it ;  and  to- 
morrow my  linle  wife,  Bathilde,  will  go  to  the  Prtfet,  with  a  note 
from  me,  ordering  a  search  for  Louise,  and  M.  Lachanss^  there,  and 
telling  him  where  there  will  be  a  chance  of  finding  me." 

"  How  came  you  here  ?"  asked  Lachauai^  fiercely. 
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"  Not  by  your  route,"  said  Benoit.  "  I  koow  erery  tarn  of  the 
quarries  better  than  youraelres;  I  ought  to  do,  fur  I  worked  in  them 
when  the  stone  was  hewn  for  the  new  works  at  the  Oohelins.  Do  me 
the  pleasure,  ma'amselle,  to  scramble  through  this  opening." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Louise,  who  remained  close  to  her 
new  protector  during  the  hurried  parley ;  bat  at  his  bidding  prepared 
to  climb  aver  the  dibru  of  the  gypsum  into  a  passage  beyond.  Bras 
d'Acier  made  a  morement  to  intercept  her,  but  was  restrained  by  La- 
chaus>^< 

"  Your  tnm  is  yet  to  oome,"  said  the  robber,  grinding  his  teeth  at 
Benoit. 

"Aa  you  please,  monmaitre;  only  think  twice  about  it  first,"  an- 
swered the  lianguedocian,  as  he  assisted  Lpuise  through  the  archway. 

"  Yoa  have  checked  as  to-night,"  said  Lachaussee ;  "  it  is  tbe  firat 
time  ',  but  it  is  tbe  last,  and  when  we  meet  above  ground,  we  will  let 

"  Sacri  bleu  t"  Toand  Bras  d'Acier,  rushing  forward  with  a  sudden 
impulse.  "  I  can't  lose  our  promised  w^es  thus,  come  what  may. 
Give  up  the  girl." 

As  he  flew  at  the  broken  archway,  Benoit  met  him  with  a  heavy 
blow  Avm  his  weapon  upon  his  head.  To  another  man  it  would  have 
caused  instant  death.  Upon  Bros  d'Acier  it  had  nofOtber  effect  than 
making  him  reel  back  against  Lachaussee,  who  was  behind  him. 

"  Fly,  ma'amselle!"  said  Benoit, — " straight  before  you,  towards  that 
light  at  the  end  of  the  Kiuterrain,  I  warned  you,"  he  continued,  tam- 
ing to  the  others.  "  You  will  find  as  strong  arms  in  Languedoc  aa  in 
Paris." 

Bras  d'Acier  was  for  the  minute  stunned;  he  caught  Lachanss^ 
by  the  arm  and  leant  upon  him  for  support.  Benoit  took  advantage 
of  the  circnmstance  to  put  the  final  coup  to  his  enterprise. 

"  When  we  hunt  oat  vermin,"  he  said,  "  it  is  of  no  use  unless  we 
destroy  their  nest.  Now,  save  yourselves  as  yon  like;  but  you  shall 
not  come  near  me." 

He  was  already  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  when,  scrambling 
forward,  he  stood  once  more  on  the  broken  masses  of  the  quarry,  bran- 
dishing his  iron  weapon.  And  then,  with  herculean  force,  he  drove  it 
against  the  side  of  uie  chamber  which  Lachauss^  had  pointed  out  as 
adjoining  the  Bievre.  Another  and  another  blow  succeeded,  whilst  a 
foaming  stream  followed  the  spike  every  time  he  withdrew  it,  until, 
weakened  by  the  ruptures,  an  immense  portion  of  the  gypsum  gave 
way,  and,  with  the  roar  of  a  mighty  cataract,  an  enormous  Body  of  water 
hurst  through  the  wall,  carrying  everything  before  it,  as  it  nubed  at 
once,  leaping  and  chafing,  to  every  part  of  the  chamber. 

As  the  irruption  took^ace,  Benoit  leaped  bock  to  the  aperture  he  had 
himself  broken  open.  Lachauss^  and  Bras  d'Acier,  in  the  alarm  of 
the  moment,  prepared  to  follow  him,  for  the  lashing  water  had  already 
reached  nearly  unto  their  knees.  But  the  force  of  the  tmrent  drove 
them  back,  and  as  it  rushed  to  the  readiest  and  lowest  outlet — that 
leading  to  the  large  vault — harried  them  along  with  it,  washing  down 
all  the  barrier  that  had  been  made  in  tbe  archway  by  the  fallen  blocks. 
By  tbe  lamp  which  still  bung  from  the  ceiling,  Benoit  saw  them 
wnirled  through  tbe  narrow  passage ;  and  the  next  instant  the  water 
reached  the  level  of  the  gallery  wherein  he  stood. 

"  Now !  now,  sweetheart,  oMto  use  of  yoar  legs,  if  ever  you  did  I"  lie 
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cri«dtoLoaiBe,  who  had  remained  cIoK  to  him.    "We  must  travel  &at 
to  outstrip  it ;  but,  thank  hearen,  it  is  all  up  bill.     Ah-— laah  away ; 


broken  gvpenm  at  bis  feet ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  vast  carriiret  into 
which  it  had  burst,  the  water  was  rising  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
inequalities  of  their  levels. 

Then,  seizing  Lonise,  they  fled  rapidly  band  in  band  along  the  gal- 
lery, which  was  altt^ether  a  different  one  to  that  by  which  she  nad 
arrired,  towards  the  end  of  it,  where  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
leave  a  light,  chased  by  the  furious  stream  that  wa«  bnrrying  with  a 
noise  like  thunder  after  them,  coupled  with  the  crashing  and  falling  of 
the  blocks  of  limestone,  which  continually  broke  down  before  its  re- 
sistless force. 

Fast  and  faster  the?  sped  through  the  labyriotb  of  vaults — now 
crouching  along  a  rough  and  narrow  passage,  and  now  dying  over  the 
bard  floor  of  a  large  vault,  or  scrambling  across  an  Sbouiment  of  the 
gypsum.  And  louder  came  the  roai  of  the  water,  as  it  seemed 
animated  in  the  pursuit  by  a  spirit  of  life.  With  the  courage  which 
despair  gives  to  the  weakest,  Louise- kept  up  with  and  sometimes  out- 
stripped her  companion,  who  cheered  her  as  be  best  could  ;  and  whilst 
he  threaded  the  intricate  way  with  a  readiness  that  showed  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  carrHrei,  promised  her  a  safe  asylum  when  they 
left  them. 

At  last  they  emerged;  not,  however,  into  the  pure  air,  but  the 
damp  and  dim  obscurity  of  a  vault  under  one  of  the  questionable 
dwellings  in  tbe  Rue  d'Enfer.  This  street  was  then  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  the  low  and  criminal  population  which  French  statists  have 
named,  "  let  ctatiet  dangereutti" 

Louise  knelt  in  the  vault  and  prayed.  Benoit,  after  a  moment's 
panse,  reverently  crossed  himself  and  knelt  by  her. 

"  Eh  bien,  maamzeUt  I"  said  he,  when  his  devotions  were  finished, 
although  still  out  of  breath.  "  Here  is  the  worst  port  of  our  journey 
over.     Still—" 

And  Benoit  paused  and  scratdied  his  head  violently. 

"  Run  into  no  further  danger  on  my  account,  good  friend,"  said 
Louise,  guessing  at  once  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment.  "  It  is 
enough  that  I  have  escaped  the  fearful  danger  of  those  caverns.  Leave 
me  now :  I  will  find  some  shelter  and  employment.     A  convent — " 

"  The  religieuses  do  not  look  upon  young  women  exactly  as  god- 
sends, unless  their  pockets  happen  to  be  better  garnished  than  1  take 
yours  to  be,  ma  ctMombe,"  said  Benoit.  "  I  would  take  you  back  to 
the  boat-mill,  and  welcome,  but  that  would  be  the  first  place  to  whitdi 
they  would  come  to  find  you.  Now  I  have  a  friend — Lord  for^ve 
me  for  abusing  tbe  word  ! — an  acquaintance  hereabouts,  where  you 
would  be  safe  enough  from  M.  Lacbaussee  and  his  band ;  if  they 
■re  not  aettled  by  the  Bi^vre  long  before  this.     Mait—" 

And  Benoit  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  most  eloquent  bewilder* 
ment. 

"  Who  and  what  is  your  acquaintance  V  said  Louise. 

"  Why,  he  calls  himself  a  '  profeiteur,'  ma'amselle,"  replied 
Benoit ;  "  but  what  he  is  just  now  is  nut  quite  so  easily  told.  I  have 
known  him  already  in  tbe  last  half-doscn  years  aa  ju^ler,  Bohemian, 
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braro,  cattle-doctoi,  rope-dancer,  archer,  —  ay,  «nd  courtier  too. 
But  courage  I     It  is  but  a  trial." 

Iiouise  paused,  and  Benoit  Proceeded  tnivards  the  outlet  of  the  vault 
or  cellar  in  which  thev  stood,  looking  back  to  his  pale  charge  when  he 
reached  the  stairs.  The  appeal  of  his  honest  open  hce  was  irr»- 
sistible,  and  Louise  followed  him.  They  atcended  and  Found  them- 
selves  in  a  rude  corridor.  The  filth  and  damp  of  years  waa  thick  and 
clammy  on  the  walls:  and  the  dim  light  that  stru^led  through  the 
narrow  windows,  scattered  at  random  up  and  down,  showed  long  pas- 
ages  that  branched  from  the  palter  where  they  stood,  lined  with  dowB 
on  either  aide.  Benoit,  after  looking  about  him  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
recall  his  memory  of  the  localities,  struck  down  the  one  which  iaced 
them. 

They  paused  at  the  third  door.  Benoit  raised  his  hand  to  knock, 
when  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  within  arrested  it.  Loniae  fadd 
ber  breath  and  listened  eameatly.  Benoit  turned  and  kioked  at  her, 
as  she  motioned  with  her  hand  that  they  should  retom  towards  the 
point  from  whence  they  had  come.  But  her  guide  shook  his  heed, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  grin,  knocked  loudly  with  the  iron  bar  he 
still  held  in  bis  hand.  The  sounds  within  ceased,  and  a  heavy  step 
approached  the  entrance.     Benoit  repeated  bis  assault  on  the  door. 

"  Who  knocks  i'"  said  a  shrill  voice- 

"  Tsa  tshen  pal !"  *  was  Benoit'a  reply. 

The  tongue  in  which  he  spoke  was  unintelligible  to  Louise,  but  the 
words  seemed  to  reassure  the  occupant  of  the  room,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  withdraw  two  heavy  bolts,  and  gave  admittance  to  Benoit 
and  bis  companion. 

The  person  who  opened  the  door  now  stood  before  them.  He  was 
a  slender  well-proportioned  man,  in  a  close-fitting  doublet  and  ckauuet 
of  black  serge.  The  sharp  and  angnlsr  features,  the  salfron  coin- 
plexion,  and  large  lilmy  black  eye,  shewed  the  real  gipsy  blood.  He 
looked  at  Louise,  with  a  strange  fixed  stare  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
read  anything  in  the  gase,  either  of  astonishment  or  alarm. 

"  Who  is  abe  ?"  he  asked  shortly  of  Benoit,  in  the  gipsy  tongue. 

"  A  sister  of  mine,"  replied  the  Languedocian.  "  She  needs  belter 
and  concealment  for  a  while." 

"  She  cannot  have  them  here,"  was  the  answer. 

"  &y  the  morrot  and  the  lanX  '^'^  must,"  said  Benoit  calmly. 

The  man  pointed  to  an  inner  door,  and  said, 

"  There  is  a  ranee^  there  already  oonlided  to  my  safe  keeping. 
What  doea  your  sister  fear,  that  she  comes  here  fvr  safety  i" 

"  The  pursuit  of  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  court,  who  baa  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  be  hanged  to  him  IV  said  Benoit.  "  Come,  it  will  be 
but  for  a  day  or  two— perhaps  but  for  an  hour.  Remember  we  are 
brothers,  and  the  law  of  the  Bommany  binds  you  to  help  me." 

"  True,"  said  the  gipsy.  He  advanced  towards  her  and,  addressing 
her  in  French,  told  her  she  could  remain  where  she  was  so  long  as  it 
suited  her  convenience,  but  on  one  condition. 

"  Name  it,"  said  Louise. 

"To  pay  no  heed  to  what  does  not  concern  you,"  returned  the 


■e  you,  brother  ?"     This  is  true  Oitaiio,  or  Oifny  language.    Wherever 
:  reader  m»T  lie  auured  of  iu  aiilhentirity. 

t  Salt.  g  A  lady. 
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otiur.    "  I  will  give  you  ■  companioa,  who,  if  obe  amoses  you  as  alie 
has  entertained  me,  will  make  the  time  pass  pleaaantly  enoush." 
" indb" 

From  the  squalor  of  the  outer  ^MUtmeot,  Iionise  Ganthier  wu  little 
prepared  for  the  Bcene  which  prewated  itself.  The  room  into  which 
they  passed  was  small,  but  furnished  with  a  richness  and  el^^ce  that 
would  hare  fitted  a  royal  boudoir.  The  walls  were  painted  with 
flowers,  and  Cupids  spotting  amidst  them.  Rich  curtains  of  ilni^im^ 
almost  covered  the  single  window.  Piles  of  cushions,  fauteuils  of  vel- 
vet and  ormolu,  coetlv  tables,  and  a  marble  chimney-piece,  with  its 
say  pendule,  almost  dazsled  poor  Louise ;  and  it  was  not  until  she 
had  taken  a  rapid  inventory  oi  all  these,  that  she  found  the  room  oon- 
tained  an  inmate.  A  young  girl,  richly  dressed,  was  half  littiufc  half 
lying  on  a  divan,  in  the  darkest  corner.  It  was  Marotte  Dupre — the 
actress  who  had  vainly  implored  Sainte-Croix,  but  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, to  rescue  her  &om  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  Bnt  she  had 
apparently  become  reconciled  to  her  abduction,  or  feigned  to  be  so,  t<a, 
starting  gaily  to  her  feet,  and  springing  forward,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
■be  exclaimed, 

"  Welcome,  mtmpreux  gardiem  I  Yon  have  brought  me  a  companion 
of  my  own  sei,  to  keep  me  cimiptny  until  the  Marquis  returns  from 
the  Tuileries.     Did  yon  think  I  wanted  one  whilst  you  were  here  ?" 

And  she  threw  a  witching  glance  from  her  dark  eye  upon  the 
Gitano,  who,  taking  her  hand,  kissed  it  nassionatdy. 

"  She  is  a  young  girl,  sister  to  a  frienn  of  mine,"  returned  the  man ; 
<f  who  seeks  an  asylum  here  for  a  time." 

"  We  welcome  her  to  our  court,"  said  the  actress,  with  mock  dig- 
nity, extending  her  hand  to  Louise.  "  Sit  by  us,  and  tell  us  of  your 
wi^es,  hopes,  sorrows,— everything  about  you,  in  fact.  And  you,  my 
cavalier,  dismiss  that  eentlemau  with  the  round  face,  who  is  gaping 
over  your  shoulder.     We  would  be  alone  with  our  new  friend." 

The  gipsy,  thus  sddressed,  turned  to  Benoit,  and  a  rapid  conversa- 
tion in  the  dialect  of  his  tribe  ensued  between  them.  When  it  was 
over,  Benoit  took  Louise  aside,  and  saying,  "  I  will  find  a  safer  place 
for  yon  than  this, — fear  nothing,  I  will  return  soon,"  left  the  room,  in 
company  with  the  Bohemian. 

"  Who  is  the  other  lady  ?"  asked  Benoit  as  they  quitted  the  aparU 
menL 

"  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  much  care,"  replied  the  man.  "  She  was 
brought  here  bj  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  who  was  sent  for  to  the 
Tuileries  almost  the  instant  he  arrived." 

"  Is  she  here  against  her  will,  then  }" 

"  Mass  I  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  Mar- 
quis was  nearly  being  set  upon,  in  mistake,  by  his  friend.  Captain  de 
Sainte- Croix,  for  canying  her  off." 

A  hurried  expiration  escaped  Benoit's  lips. 

"  Whereaboats  V  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Between  the  Captain's  lodgings  and  the  Hotel  d'Aubray,  you  may 
be  sure,"  was  the  reply. 

Benoit  heard  no  more ;  but  hurriedly  bidding  his  acquaintance  fare- 
well, left  the  boose.  How  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  has  been  al- 
ready explained. 

As  the  door  of  the  room  dosed,  the  manner  of  Marotte  Dnpre  en- 
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tirely  changed.  Hutily  and  breathleMly  drawing  Lonite  tu  the  win- 
dow,  she  whispered, 

"  I  am  kept  here  by  foroe  and  treachery.  The  gipsy  is  a  creature  of 
the  Marquis  de  Brinrilliers,  who  has  carried  me  from  the  theatre.  He 
is  absent  for  a  while;  and  lam  trying  the  force  of  mv  fascinations  upon 
my  gaoler,  the  more  readily  to  compass  the  means  of  escape.  From 
whom  do  you  seek  asylum  here?" 

"  I  know  not/'  said  poor  Louise,  "  who  is  my  enemy-  I  do  uot  be- 
liere  that  Gaudin  would  ever — " 

She  was  iuterrupted  by  Alsrotte.     "  Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  i" 

Louise  assented. 

"  Fear  the  worst,"  ssid  her  companion.  If  Sainte-Croix  is  your 
friend,"  and  she  laid  an  ironical  expression  on  the  word,  "  yon  are  in- 
deed deserving  of  pity." 

Louise  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  clamour  in  the  street  below  at- 
tracted their  attention.  Marotte  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  ;  and,  pointing 
down  the  Rue  d'Knfer,  of  which  the  window  commanded  sriew,  cried, 

"  Look  I  look ! — we  are  saved  I — we  are  sa^ed  1" 

Louiae  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger,  and  saw  a  heavy  and 
magnificently  decorated  carriage,  which,  with  its  attendant  laquau 
had  just  drawn  up  at  the  miserable  door  of  a  house  exactly  opposite  to 
the  one  in  which  they  were.  A  beautiful  young  woman,  in  rich  cos- 
tome,  descended  ttotn  it,  and  entered  the  house-  Marotte  Dupre,  with 
clasped  hands,  followed  her  roorements  with  intense  anxiety. 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  O  man  DUu!"  she  exclaimed  as 
she  hastily  drew  some  writing-tablets  from  her  bosom,  and,  tearing  out 
a  leaf,  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  it  with  marvellous  rapidity.  "  Now^ 
now  I"  she  continued,  rolling  it  up  into  a  ball.    "  Open  the  window  i" 

"  Alas !"  returned  Louise,  as  she  tried  the  hasp  of  the  heavy  case- 
ment :  "  it  is  secured.    I  cannot  unfasten  it." 

"  I  have  it  I"  cried  Marotte,  whilst  a  sudden  inspiration  lighted  her 
pale  features :  "  my  ring  will  open  the  glass." 

And,  drawing  a  diamond  ring  ^m  her  finger,— tlie  rich  gift  of  some 
habilui  of  the  Theatre  du  Temple, — she  drew  it  around  the  pane,  and 
then  with  a  gentle  pressure  forced  the  glass  to  yield  without.  Had 
they  broken  it,  the  sound  would  have  alarmed  the  gttano  in  the  outer 

Their  chamber  was  on  the  enlretol  :  the  street  was  narrow,  and  the 
lacquey  of  the  carriage  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  them.  Marotte  pass- 
ed her  white  arm  carefully  through  the  opening,  and  threw  the  writing 
towards  the  lacquey,  accompanying  the  action  by  a  low  "  Hist !"  But 
it  was  not  heard ;  and  the  little  note,  &lling  short  of  its  aim,  lay  In 
the  mud  of  the  street,  yet  still  perceptible  in  the  gleam  of  the  lamps 
on  the  carriage. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  driving  away,  when  a  slight  call  from  Ma- 
rotte attracted  hia  attention.  With  some  little  difliculty  he  at  last 
perceived  the  note  on  tbe  ground,  and  got  down  to  seise  it.  Its  con- 
tents seemed  to  surprise  him  ;  for,  after  reeding  it,  be  passed  into  the 
house  which  the  laoj  had  just  entered.  Marotte  fallowed  his  move- 
ments with  feverish  anxiety,  and  Louise  caught  the  infection. 

"  Who  is  that  lady?"  she  asked  :  "and  what  was  the  import  of  your 
notel" 

"It  is  Madame  Searron,"  returned  Marotte:  "the  widow  of  my 
best  friend.    She  is  now  in  high  favour  at  the  court.    Oh !  she  is  so 
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mod — ad  kind.  I  wrote  to  implore  her  aasiatance  to  detirer  tu  front 
uiis  house :  and  she  will  do  it." 

At  this  moment  the  gitano  retnmed.  M&rotte,  with  the  skill  of  her 
callinE.  rose  to  receive  him.  All  trace  of  anxiety  had  disappeared 
from  ner  face,  and  she  was  radiant  with  smiles.  Advancing  to  the 
man,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Bien,  my  gallant  protector  I  Yon  will  not  leave  as  to  onraelrea, 
then  ?" 

The  gipsy's  dull  eve  dilated,  and  the  large  pnpil  dashed  with  a 
strange  tight  as  he  loolced  at  the  beautiful  woman  before  him. 

"  1  cannot  stay  without,  and  know  that  you  are  here,"  he  replied. 
"  1  love  to  hear  you  speak,  and  to  look  at  yoa." 

Louise  shuddered  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  Marotte  had 
risen ;  and,  while  she  stood  half-turned  from  the  window,  threw  a 
rapid  glance  into  the  street.  The  next  moment  she  seized  a  mandoline 
that  lay  on  a  console  of  marble,  and  bunt  into  a  gey  and  jovial  song, 
keeping  time  to  the  measure  with  gracefol  and  wild  movements.     The 


gipsy  listened  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  lips  apart.  He  had  no  sight 
nor  ears  but  for  his  bewitching  prisoner  and  her  song.  Louise  com- 
prehended jUarotte's  object.     It  was  to  cover  the  noise  of  footsteps  and 


voices  on  the  staircase. 

As  she  expected,  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door  of  the  outer  room. 
The  gipsy,  with  a  half-spoken  curse,  turned  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  interruption,  but  did  not  stir  from  the  spot  aa  Marotte  finished 
her  song. 

"  It  is  Benoit  retamed,"  said  Louise. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be,"  said  the  ^psy.  "  I  beat  like  mademoiselle 
here  to  be  alone."     And  he  left  the  room,  without  closing  the  door. 

Louise's  remark  was  made  in  go  natural  a  tone,  that  no  suspicion  en- 
tered his  mind.  He  did  not  even  pause  to  ask  who  knocked,  but 
ushered  in  the  stranger  at  once. 

The  tall  and  beautiful  lady  whom  Looiae  had  aeen  step  from  the 
carria^  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  four  stout  and  well-armed 
taquau. 


gipay,  with  the  quickness  of  hi 
3  to  repair  it.     Marotte  and  L 


too  late  to  repair 

tense  eagerness  tl       ,         ^  . 

and  the  former,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
(for  Madame  Scarron  had  lately  received  the  lands  and  title  of  Main- 
tenon  from  the  King)  seized  her  hands,  and  kissing  them,  poored 
forth  mingled  thanks  and  prayers.  With  that  winning  and  grave  gen- 
tleneaa  which  belonged  to  her,  the  lady  calmed  her,  and  addressing 
herself  to  Louise,  said, 

"  Marotte's  note  tells  me  you  too  are  in  danger,  and  need  a  friend 
and  a  refuge.     Come  with  me,  bath  of  you." 

The  gitano  saw  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  laqvau  clutched 
their  long  batons  in  a  style  that  shewed  it  would  take  bat  little  pres- 
sure to  make  them  use  them.  With  all  the  anppleneaa  of  a  true  Bohe- 
mian, he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
Marotte,  and  to  Louise :  and  asked  their  witnesa  to  the  kindness  and 
civility  of  bis  treatment  towards  them. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  cut  short  his  protestations  with  a  contemp- 
tuous gesture ;  and  bidding  her  laqvait  mark  the  number  of  the  house. 
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and  tbe  appearance  of  the  gipiji  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  her 
twoproiSgfn. 

Then  moanting  her  carriage,  she  placed  tfaem  opposite  to  her;  and 
givine  the  order  to  her  attendants,  "A  fangir ant "  ^tbaj  drove  off 
rapidly  along  the  Rae  d'Enfer." 


Maitre  Picard  proMCDtci  ■  luoGCMful  cninde  againit  the  studenu. 


Tbbhb  are  verr  few  portimiB  of  Paris  which  hare  retained  their 
phy&iognomy  of  toe  mot/en  &ge  with  leu  change  than  the  Qusrtier 
Latin.     11)6  narrow  tortuous  streets  have  undergone  little  alteration 


>  they  were  first  huilt :  few  new  tboioaghiareB  have  intersected 
the  dense  cluster  of  tall  glooming  houses  that  Dound  them :  in  &ct,  as 
far  as  the  line  of  the  Rue  des  Fosses,  whereon  the  ramparts  were  still 
partly  situated  at  the  time  of  the  romance,  everything  has  remained 
nearly  in  the  same  state  for  centuries.  The  humble  nature  of  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  different  shop  windows,  and  the  small 
prices  attached  thereunto,  were  the  same  formerly  as  now.  For  the 
denizens  of  this  learned  "Pays,"  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
members  of  the  different  schools:  and  poverty  and  clerkship  ever 
wandered  hand-in-faand  togethn  about  its  venerable  streets,  or  rumi- 
nated in  its  cloistered  quietudes. 

Yet  have  not  the  livelier  parts  of  the  city,  most  known  to  passing 
sojourners,  a  fiilieth  part  of  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  dirty 
old  quartier  wherein  our  scene  now  passes,  although  money  has  ever 
been  tbe  scarcest  article  to  be  found  within  its  limits,  since  the  days 
when  the  "  Cloistre  St.  Benoyt"  and  "  Hostel  de  Clugny"  were 
newly  erected  buildings.  We  ourselves  have  lived  merrily  therein,  in. 
small  csbins  at  the  extreme  summits  of  house*,  where  caroival  irre- 
gularities drove  ns  to  restrict  our  expenses,  literally  to  a  few  sous 
ft-day — when  three  hard  eggs,  some  bread,  and  a  cruet  of  wine  formed 
a  jovial  dinner :  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  could  sometimes  be  found  to 
laugh  in  companv  over  such  an  humble  meal  as  this,  and  desire  none 
better.  Certainly  if  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  affection  exists  in 
the  world— which  at  times  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt, — it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  And  then  its  assodations  I  It  conjures 
up  no  visions  of  English  pameniu,  vulgar  tourists,  and  Meurice's 
Table  d'H6te  :  yon  would  not  find  a  GalignaiiVt  Mettenger,  or  a  cake 
of  Windsor  soap  throughout  its  entire  range.  No:  all  your  thoughts 
woald  be  of  doublets  and  pointed  shoes — of  rapiers  and  scholars  of 
Cluny :  of  anything,  in  iact,  the  reverse  to  what  would  suggest  itself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

But  our  hobbv  is  fairly  running  away  with  ns  over  a  course  we  have 
before  traversed:  we  must  return  once  mofe  to  that  which  has  long 
past.  In  1666,  there  stood  at  tbe  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Mathnrins 
and  Rua  de  la  Harpe,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  venerable  division  of 
Paris,  the  shop  of  "  Meitre  Picard,  Cbapelier."  I  was  a  modest 
edifice,  with  one  larae  window,  in  which  were  displayed  hats  and  caps 
of  every  age  and  style.  For  the  students  then,  as  now,  held  prevalent 
fashions  in  great  contempt,  and  dressed  according  to-  their  whims  and 
finances,  or  in  whatever  they  contrived  to  capture  in  night  skirmishes 
from  tbe  persons  of  the  bourgemtir. 
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To  adTertiae  hia  calling  Maitre  Ficard  had  erected  a  sign  Id  front  of 
hk  faoou,  orer  and  abore  tfae  intimation  just  mentioned.  It  was  a 
huge  hat  of  r«d  tin,  gaily  adorned  with  gilt  edges,  from  which,  on 
certain  feBtivals,  bright  ribbons  floated  in  the  draughts  of  wind  that 
whiaked  round  the  corner  of  the  streets,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
passers-by  in  general,  coupled  with  wonder  that  it  had  remained  so 
long  unmolested  in  such  a  precarious  locality  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  and  Sorbonne.  But  this  was  because  it  was  a  little 
too  high  up  for  them  to  clutch  it ;  a  few  feet  lower,  and  long  ago, 
Meitre  Pi(»rd  would  hare  been  horrified  tome  fine  morning  at  per- 
ceiving his  sign  had  vanished  :  for,  as  we  have  teen,  tfae  rotund  little 
patrol  was  one  of  the  marching  watch  ;  and  the  same  anlipathie  vouie 
which  the  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin  at  the  present  time  exhibits 
towards  the  Sergent-de-ville,  existed  qnite  as  fiircibly  two  hundred 
years  ago  between  the  scholar  of  Ctuny  and  the  Giarde  Bonrgeois. 

Since  the  rude  treatment  which  Maitre  Picard  had  received  titmi 
the  bonds  of  bis  sworn  persecutors  at  the  "  Lanterne,"  in  the  Rue 
Monffetard,  he  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  interfering  with  their 
enjoyments,  and  various  had  been  the  schemes  which  Camille  Them 
and  Philippe  Olacer  bad  planned  for  revenge.  But  they  had  all 
failed;  especially  everv  enterprise  wainst  the  hat,  to  which  their 
designs  were  principally  directed,  ^r  they  knew  that  the  gigantic 
metal  sign  was  the  pride  of  Maitre  Ficard's  heart,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Rue  des  Mathurins — that  its  abstraction  would  crush  his  public  spirit: 
and  that  as  sticb,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  in  effecting  its 
destruction.  And  indeed,  as  far  as  that  went,  they  tried  to  carry  out 
their  intentions  in  a  very  literal  spirit,  as  the  broken  state  of  the  rude 
pavement  below,  and  several  large  dents  in  the  enormous  hat  above, 
fully  testified. 

At  last,  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  fortunate  chance  for  the  ma- 
rauders, Jean  Blacquart,  the  Gascon,  took  a  lodging  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  house  ;  being  principally  led  to  such  a  step,  by  a  feeling  of  gra- 
titude for  tfae  timely  intercession  of  IVlaitre  Picard,  when  hia  fellow- 
students  were  about  to  hang  bim.  The  instant  this  became  known,  it 
was  resolved  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  occnpancy  to  carry 
off  the  hat.  Blacquart,  at  first,  plumply  reused  to  assist  in  such  an 
irregular  proceeding :  but  after  fheria  had  assured  him  that  in  the 
event  of  nis  nun -compliance  he  would  be  dropped  in  the  Bi^re, 
or  slowly  roasted  before  the  fire  of  the  cabaret  in  Uie  Rue  Monffetard, 
the  Gascon  assented.  A  particular  night  was  flxed  upon  for  the 
attempt,  and  a  meeting  of  the  "  Gens  de  la  Conrte  Epee  "  called  at  a 
tavern  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers — the  site  of  the  present  Rue  de  I'Ecole 
de  M^dedne,  to  effect  this  object. 

That  night  Maitre  Picard,  not  being  en  guard,  resolved  upon  in- 
dulging in  potent  drinks  and  toothaome  viands,  in  his  little  parlour 
behind  the  shop.  He  had  cloaed  his  wareroom  at  an  early  hour ;  end 
having  invited  Jean  Blacquart  to  join  him, — for  the  Gascon  was  not  of 
the  marauding  party,  although  he  had  an  indirect  part  to  perform  in 
the  ontrage, — was  discussing  hot  wine  with  his  lodger  a  little  after 
cnrfew,  and  listening  to  hii  rhodomontades  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  deeds,  and  actions  generally- 

Jean  had  told  a  great  many  narratives  about  encounters  he  had  won 
(which  had  never  taken  place}  and  enemies  he  had  killed,  (who  were 
still  alive,)  increasing  the  marvels  of  each  with  each  cup  of  wine,  until 
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the  iiilness  af  hia  heuit,  conpled  witb  hu  fear  of  being  mixed  up  in  tlie 
affair,  led  him  to  inform  Muitre  Picard  of  the  intended  attempt  Upon 
his  hat,  to  be  made  that  very  evening.  The  apartment  occupied  by 
the  Gascon  was  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  it  bad  formerly  been  a  granary 
— ^uch  as  may  still  be  seen  in  PuriB — and  outside  a  small  but  strong 
wooden  crane  was  fixed,  hanging  over  the  doomed  ei^.  To  the  rope 
of  this,  a  loop  was  to  be  made,  and  then  Camille  Thena,  who  bad  taken 
the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  to  himself,  was  to  be  hauled 
up  until  he  came  within  reach  of  the  hat,  which  he  was  to  take  from 
its  fixings,  and  bear  off  in  triumph. 

The  first  feelings  inspired  in  the  breast  of  MaStre  Picard,  as  he 
heard  this  bold  acheme  unfi^ded,  were  tboee  of  fright :  the  next  partook 
largely  of  rerenge. 

"  How  many  will  there  be  P  "  be  asked. 

"Ob!    a  hundred,"  replied   Blacquart.      It  was  the 'Gascon' for    . 
twenty, 

"  Bless  me !"  said  Maitre  Picard ;  "  a  great  number— an  awful  num- 
ber. You  have  told  me  to-night  tbat  you  once  fought  a  score  yourself; 
but  I  don't  think  you  could  nice  so  many." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could,"  said  Blacquart.  "  I  will  try,  if  yon  please  ; 
only  if  my  courage  led  me  into  any  rash  attack,  I  might  be  fatally 
wounded,  and  then  what  a  scrape  you  would  get  into." 

"  True — true,"  said  Maitre  Picard,  wiping  his  face,  and  taking  a 
long  draught  of  wine  ;  "and  it  is  the  same  with  me.  My  frame  is 
rather  round  than  large ;  but  there  is  a  great  spirit  at  work  within  it, 
which  I  cannot  always  command.  I  will  call  tc^tfaer  the  Oude 
Bourgeois." 

"  Will  not  their  assembling  alarm  the  others,"  said  Blacquart. 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all,"  returned  the  chapelier.  "We  will  have 
them  come  by  twos  and  threes,  and  hide  in  my  shop." 

"  Excellent  I"  said  the  Gascon. 

"Will  you  summons  them,  tbeuT'  asked  Maitre  Picard. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Blacquart;  "although  they  know  me  as  a 
daring  and  gallant  coadjutor.  My  appearance  in  the  streets  might 
prorolie  suspicion  with  any  of  the  students  I  might  meet." 

To  the  joy  of  the  Gascon,  who  thought  inside  the  house  the  safest 
position  with  such  an  event  about  to  come  off,  Maitre  Picard  rose,  with 
some  trouble  from  his  settle,  and,  puffing  and  blowing,  started  out  to 
summons  his  brother- guards.  'The  Gascon  remained  to  finish  the 
wine ;  which,  having  done,  he  felt  so  nerved,  that  he  sang  bold  and 
warlike  songs  to  himself,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  fought  imaginary 
duels  with  nobody,  and  slaughtered  many  chimerical  adversaries,  con- 
cluding from  mere  want  of  breath,  in  high  good  humour  with  himself 
and  his  prowess.  He  was  yet  panting  from  his  late  courageous  exer- 
tions, when  his  landlord  returned  with  a.  few  of  his  brethren  in  the 
guard,  and  these  were  speedily  followed  by  others,  who  were  stationed 
in  the  shop  and  parlour.  Their  presence  increased  the  Gascon's 
valour  to  such  a  pitch  that,  when  he  sair  they  had  all  arrived,  he  even 
offered  to  go  and  fisht  the  students  himself.  And  bad  it  not  been  for 
one  of  the  guard,  wno,  from  sheer  wickedness,  recommended  Jean  to  do 
so,  to  Ids  extreme  terror,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  he 
might  have  gone,  or  what  wonderful  actions  be  might  have  com- 

The  curfew  sounded;  tbe  lights  disappeared  in  the  Quartier  Latin, 
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as  the  tbops  were  clooed,  and  the  glimmeT  of  the  lanthorns  altme  Ulu- 
mined  the  thorongh&res.  Mattre  Picord  disposed  the  Oarde  Bour- 
geois for  a  proper  torlie,  and  then  went  np  to  Blacqnart'a  room,  accom- 
panied by  the  student,  whom  he  placed  to  keep  a  look  out  at  the 
windoiv. 

"  I  think  I  hear  them  cotning,"  said  Jean,  after  he  had  been  a  ahort 
time  at  his  poet> 

"  They  are  marching  in  order,"  observed  Meltre  Ficard,  with  breath- 
less attention  ;  "the  students  hare  mustered  strongly." 

"  No ;  it  is  the  Guet  Royal,"  returned  the  Gascon,  as  the  night- 
patrol  came  roand  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  '' 

"  I  think  we  had  better  call  them  in,  too,"  said  Uie  affrighted  little 
hatter. 

"No — no,"  answered  Jean;  "the  disturbance,  and  the  clank  of  their 
arms  will  alarm  the  others.  Beside,  is  there  not  enough  to  protect 
you  ?    You  have  me." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Msitre  Picard.  But  he  said  it  as  if  he  did  not 
think  it  whs-  However,  he  was  resigned  to  his  &te,  and  the  Ouet 
Royal  passed  along  the  Rue  de«  Mathurina,  tumiug  off  towards  the 
Sorbonne. 

"  They  will  not  be  back  for  balf-an-hour,"  murmured  Maitre  Picard, 
as  the  last  cresset  disappeared  round  the  comer. 

"  Then  they  will  be  too  late  for  onr  gentlemen,"  said  the  Gascon ; 
"for  I  hear  them  now  coming  in  reality." 

In  effect,  he  was  right.  The  students  had  evidently  waited  until 
the  patrol  had  passed,  knowing  they  would  thus  be  for  a  certain  time 
uninterrupted ;  and  they  now  came  quietly  in  front  of  the  house.  One 
of  them,  whom  Blacqnart  knew  to  be  Camille  Theria,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  the  Gascon  replied  to  the  signal. 

"They  wanted  to  hang  me  the  other  night,"  said  he;  "  but  I  mean 
to  succeed  better  with  them  than  they  did  with  me.  And  yet,"  he 
added,  as  he  looked  below,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  great  many  of  them." 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  asked  the  ckapeaer. 

"  Me  7  oh  I  nothing — nothing,"  said  the  Gascon.  His  blood  was 
ebbine  down  rapidly  every  instant.  "Only  I  was  thinking  if  yon  were 
to  make  a  speech  from  the  window,  and  forgive  them,  how  they  would 
esteem  you ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  save  bloodshed." 

Theiia,  who  was  below,  repeated  the  signal. 

".Lower  down  your  rope,"  said  Ma!tre  Picard,  who  was  peeping 
over  the  parapet. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  much  like  to  do  so,"  said  Blacquart,  as 
bis  last  atom  of  heroism  evaporated. 

"  If  you  don't  let  the  line  doivn  immediately,  1  will  give  you  into 
custody  below  as  an  accomplice,"  said  the  boni^^s,  in  wrathful  ao- 
cents. 

Another  impatient  signal  firom  Theria  was  heard ;  and  poor  Jean,  in 
a  terrible  fright,  proceeded  to  unwind  the  cord  from  its  winch  ;  whilst 
the  hatter  kept  looking  just  over  the  parapet,  to  see  what  was  going 
on. 

"  It  is  almost  close  to  the  ground,"  he  said.  "  Now  it  touches  it ; 
and  that  rascal  Theria  has  got  hold  of  the  end.  He  puts  his  foot  in  it- 
HuESfi  I  huBZa  I  now  wind  away  ;  he  is  onrs." 

And  the  rotund  little  man  delivered  himself  up  to  the  performance 
of  such  joyful  gymnastics,  that  at  last  hia  hat  fell  off,  and  tumbled  into 
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(be  street.  A  atndent,  who  saw  it  fall,  thought  it  wss  Theria's,  and 
cramming  bis  etui/iutleiato  bis  cloak-pocket,  put  it  on,  until  the  other 
should  oome  down. 

"  Now,  stop  !  for  yonr  life  I"  said  Maitre  Picard  to  the  Gascon,  who 
kept  winding  away  in  great  trepidation,  but  sa;iog  through  it  all,  that 
he  was  easily  accomplishing  tbe  work  of  six  men.  "  Now  stop  I  he  it 
on  a  level  ivith  the  sign :  let  him  remain  there." 

Jean  implicitly  obeyed :  tbe  catch  fell  into  the  toothed  wheel,  and 
he  cftme  to  tbe  window,  whilst  Alaitre  Picard  hurried  down  stairs  rery 
rapidly,  by  reason  of  bis  gravity,  and  told  bis  fellow  police  that  it  was 
time  to  make  their  charge.  They  accordingly  rushed  into  the  street, 
and  were  face  to  face  with  tbe  students. 

"  Trapped  !"  ejaculated  Tberia,  as  he  felt  his  progress  stopped,  and 
saw  the  tumult  below.  "  Ob,  Master  Btacqnart,  you  shall  pay  for  this." 

A  terrible  riot  ensued.  What  the  students  wanted  in  numbers,  they 
made  up  in  strength  and  daring.  They  wrested  the  partisans  from 
their  opponents  to  turn  against  them,  sod  in  all  probability  would 
have  come  off  tbe  conquerors,  had  not  Maitre  Picard  opened  one  of  his 
upper  windows,  aod  discharged  a  blunderbus  therefrom, — not  to  injure 
his  enemies,  but  to  give  the  alarm  by  tbe  report  of  this  novel  weapon, 
not  long  imported  from  HoHaud.*  It  had  the  desired  effect;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  brought  back  the  Ouet  Boyal. 

Some  of  the  students  fled  at  once  as  they  saw  the  night- patrol  ad- 
vance, for  they  were  men  with  whom  there  was  no  tnfling.  Those 
who  remained,  being  a  small  quantity,  were  now  captured  by  the 
Bourgeois:  and  then  Maitre  Picard  emerged  from  his  bouse,  and 
Tberia  was  let  down,  and  seized. 

"Huzsa!"  cried  the  little  chapelier,  giving  way  to  fresh  aotica. 
"  We  have  caught  you  —  eh?  Take  him  away:  to  the  gnard-bonae 
with  such  a  brawler.  Stop  —  no  —  the  f^ry  shall  be  with  me. - 
Gentlemen  of  the  Guet  Royal,  march  on  with  your  other  prisonera: 
tbe  Garde  Bourgeois  will  take  charge  of  tbe  ringleader.  Mauvait 
sujet — ugh !" 

Camille  took  no  notice  of  Mnitre  Picard's  address.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  cbaflng  with  anger  inwardly  at  being  thus  caugfaL 

"  To  the  guard-house  1"  continued  Maitre  Picard,  "  without  loas  of 
time.     I  have  rid  Paris  of  a  brigand — a  cut-purse.     En  avattt!" 

Drawing  bis  sword  as  well  as  his  short  arms  and  &t  little  body  per- 
mitted, Mattre  Picard  placed  bimself  before  the  prisoner,  and  two  of 
the  others  followed.  In  this  state  they  started  off,  the  hatter  leaving 
Blacquart  in  charge  of  his  shop, — and  proceeded  towards  the  nearest 
corpt  du  garde.  But,  as  tbey  were  passing  down  the  Rue  de  U 
Harpe,  Camille,  who  had  been  watching  his  opportunitvi  suddenly 
tripped  up  the  chapelier,  and  sent  him  rolling  into  the  kennel  that 
rushed  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  before  he  bad  time  to  save  him- 
self. He  then  as  rapidly  dealt  a  couple  of  heavy  blows  to  his  follow- 
ers, and  whilst  tb^  were  aghast  at  the  unexpected  attack,  rashed 
down  the  Rue  du  Foin,  in  the  obscurity  of  which  he  was  immediately 
lost.  But  we  must  follow  him  along  it,  leaving  tbe  two  guards,  first 
to  recover  themselves,  and  then  to  pick  up  Maitre  Picard,  in  as  sorry  a 
plight  as  might  weit  be. 

Flying  along  the  narrow   thorougbbre,  a   few  minutes  bronght 

Camille  to  his  abode  in  the  Place  Maubert.     He  went  directly  to  the 

■  Blunderbns  is  derived  from  Um  I>uKh  ehndfrbnt — a  ihunder-gDn. 
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apartment  of  Philippe  Olaier,  who  was  at  home,  and  briefly  told  him 
vbat  had  happened. 

"It  will  not  stop  here,"  aaid  Theria.  "That  wretched  bourgeois 
can  make  a  nasty  bnsinesa  of  it  if  he  likes,  and  I  mast  leave  Pans  at 

"Immediately?"  asked  Glazer. 

"  Directly.  My  studies,  such  as  they  have  been,  are  nearly  finished ; 
and  Liege  will  do  for  me  to  settle  at  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Be- 
sides, it  is  my  home." 

"  Can  I  assist  you  in  anything?"  asked  Philippe. 

"  In  one  thing  only, — a  little  money.  For  I  am  quite  cleaned  out  by 
net  camaradet.  In  return,  Philippe,  I  leave  you  everything — my 
books,  my  rapier,  and  my  Estelle — ^poor  Estelle !  Don't  ever  part 
with  my  rapier  whatever  yon  do." 

Glazer  smiled  at  his  iriend's  speech,  as  he  collected  what  little 
money  he  had  by  him,  and^ve  to  the  other. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  Philippe,"  said  Camille,  "  it  shall  be  repaid 
some  day ;  we  do  not  cheat  one  another." 

"  I  will  trugt  you,"  said  Olazer ;  "  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  One  thing,"  said  Camillei  more  senously.  "  I  am  not  one  to  boatt 
of  favours  bestowed,  or  even  hint  at  them,  nut  you  will  find  a  packet 
of  love-letters  in  my  old  escriban.  Burn  them  all  —  they  are  from 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers." 

Glazer  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled  incredulity  and  surprise." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Camille;  "  she  wrote  them  to  me,  telling  me  that 
I  was  the  only  one  she  ever  loved, — that  all  the  other  attachments  had 
been  madness — folly.  Pshaw !  each  avowal  was  stereotyped,  and  did 
for  others  as  well  as  it  vrill  again  do  for  the  next.  Bum  them  all. 
Adieu  I  and  tell  Estelle  to  console  herself." 

And,  warmly  shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand,  Theria  flew  down 
stairs,  leaving  Olazer  almost  bewildered  at  the  rapidity  of  the  inter- 
view, and  the  avowal  he  had  just  heard. 


Exili  Rpread*  the  snare  for  Saiute- Croix,  who  filli  into  it. 

The  tower  of  the  Bastile,  which  the  Under- Governor  had  de- 
signated as  the  Tour  du  Nord  upon  Sainte- Croix's  arrival,  was 
generally  known  as  the  Tour  de  In  Liberti,  which  title,  from  the 
mockery  of  the  appellation,  was  not  in  frequent  use.  The  Bastile,  it 
may  be  known,  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  eight  towers.  Two  of  these 
■—the  Tour  du  Tresor,  so  called  because  it  was  chosen  as  the  depSt  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  the  sagacious  Sully  for  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
the  Tour  de  la  Chapelle,  were  the  moat  ancient,  and  had  formerly  been 
merely  the  towers  which  flanked  the  entrance  to  Paris  by  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  Subsequently  the  Tour  de  la  Libert^  and  the 
Tour  de  la  Bertandifere  were  added  opposite  to  those  just  spoken  of — 
the  latter  being  the  one  chosen,  some  centuries  afterwards,  as  the 
prison  of  the  unfortunate  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  The  Tour  de  la 
Liberte  was  at  this  early  period  the  most  northern  elevation — hence 
its  second  name :  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  lay  between  those  four 
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towers,  on  the  spot  where  the  hoge  cast  of  the  elephant,  intended  far 
the  fountain,  may  be  recollected  by  the  visitor  on  the  way  to  P^re  la 
Chaise.  To  those  four  towers  Charles  the  Sixth  added  four  others ; 
about  1383,  chambers  were  hewn  in  the  thiclcness  of  the  wall  between 
tfaem  :  drawbridges  were  erected,  a  fosse  dug  around,  and  the  Bastile 
was  completed. 

Alt  these  towers  contained  the  cells  for  the  prisoners :  and  as  a  por- 
tion of  our  story  must  now  necessarily  pass  in  the  Bastile,  we  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  them  :  but  briefly  as  possible.  In  each 
tower  were  live  ranges  of  cells.  The  lowest  of  these,  or  cachoU,'  were 
the  most  horrible,  receiring  what  little  light  they  had  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fosse.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  nauseous  slime,  per- 
petually ooring  from  the  low  grounds  around,  and  laden  with  rank 
and  poisonous  exhalations.  Here  noisome  reptiles— the  toad,  the 
lizard,  and  the  rat,  had  their  homes — sweltering  and  crawling  on  the 
damp  floor ;  from  which  the  only  refuge  allowed  to  the  wretched 
priaoner,  was  a  species  of  bed,  formed  by  iron  bars  projecting  Arom 
the  wall,  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  In  many  of  Uiese  sinks,  still 
greater  misery  was  contrived  for  the  occupant.  The  lower  part  was  a 
mere  well,  cut  out  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  sngar-loaf,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  compelled  to  exist,  so  that  the  feet  found  no  level  resting- 
place,  nor  could  the  body  repoae. 

Nest  in  order  of  the  "  chambres  rigoreoses,"  were  the  iron  cages. 
They  were  above  the  cachott,  aod  were  formed  of  small  beams  of 
wood  plated  with  iron,  being  about  six  feet  square*  The  next  were 
termed  the  calolleg.  These  chambers  were  the  highest,  being  built  in 
the  summit  of  tfae  towen,  and  so  contrived  that  the  prisoner  could 
only  stand  upright  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  scarcely  space 
in  them  for  the  length  of  a  bed,  although  the  depth  of  the  loopholes 
was  ten  feet,  being  the  tbickneaa  of  the  wall.  These  were  small,  ad- 
mitting very  little  light,  which  was  farther  excluded  by  two  ranges  of 
thick  iron  bars,  within  and  without.  Being  dose  to  the  roof,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  was  insupportable,  converting  them  al- 
most into  ovens ;  in  winter  the  cold  was  equally  terrible,  since  there 
was  little  space  for  a  Are.  Id  these  rooms  the  victims  were  usuallv 
confined  who  were  destined  for  the  oublielUt — the  wheels  armed  who 
cutting  points,  which,  turaing  round,  drew  the  sufferer  between  them 
and  cut  or  tore  him  to  pieces. 

The  intermediate  chambers  were  somewhat  more  comfortable. 
They  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  ;  and,  although  the  windows 
were  heavily  barred  and  counter-barred,  were  tolerably  well  lii{hted ; 
whilst]  from  some  of  them,  views  could  be  obtained  of  the  bouKvards 
and  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  rooms  were  generallv  nnmbered, 
and  named  after  the  towers  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  one 
that  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix  now  entered  was  the  Ontaimt  Liberti— 
and  bj  the  same  title  was  the  occupant  known  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  prison. 


[Tioy  w 
e  of  Philippe  O'Huimer,  the  governor,  and  had  Mnne  laeth  drawn  every 
three  moaUu.  The  eldest  loic  hit  reuon ;  but  the  voungeit,  delivered  u  the 
death  of  Louii,  publiihed  theee  facta,  which  would  otherwiae  have  been  conaldered 
too  terrible  for  belief."— /TM.  d*  rAneitn  Gmtimn.  par  It  eompla  d$  BaMimnmUitn, 
torn.  Ul,  Lettre  14. 
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Uiwonfs  and  anespreMion  of  surprise  bunt  from  the  lips  of  the  former 
as  he  discovered  the  falcon  countenance  of  .the  physician.  But  he  di- 
rectlj  recovered  his  compoeure,  recollecting  that  the  gaoler  was  atill  in 
the  room ;  and  remained  silent  until  Galouehet  depsrteil,  closing  after 
him,  one  upon  another,  the  three  massy  doora  which,  covered  with 
heavy  locks,  holts,  and  iron  studs,  guarded  each  of  the  chambers. 

The  first  impression  of  Exili  had  been  that  some  new  punishment 
ffu  in  store  for  him,  upon  seeing  his  late  enemy  enter,  accompanied  by 
th«  functionary.  Bat  as  the  man  left,  and  Gaudin,  dashing  hia  hat 
upon  the  ground,  threw  himself  in  an  old  fauteuil  at  the  foot  of 
the  pallet  deatined  for  him,  he  perceived  that  he  also  was  a  prisoner. 
A  savage  gleam  of  triumph  passJed  across  his  livid  countenance  as  h« 
bade  Sainte-Croix  welcome  in  a  tune  of  mockery. 

"  My  prophecy  has  been  speedily  fulfilled,"  said  Exili ;  "  I  eave 
you  six  months— little  more  than  thrice  six  hours  have  passed,  and  we 
meet  again.  You  may  find  good  reason  now  to  bum  me  as  a  sor- 
cerer, when  you  wish  entirely  to  get  rid  of  me." 

Oandin  nnarted  under  the  taunt ;  but  his  face  betokened  no  trace 
of  the  annoyance.  He  took  the  empty  sheath  of  his  sword,  which 
•till  hung  at  hia  aide,  and,  smiling  carelessly,  played  with  the  lace  that 
was  fixed  round  his  boot. 

"It  is  an  odd  rencontre."  he  said;  "but  you  are  no  sorcerers 
or  yon  would  not  have  been  here.  On  that  score  you  are  safe.  We 
stand  a  chance  of  being  tc^ether  for  some  time— perhaps  we  may  be- 
come better  Mends." 

"Friends I"  replied  Exili,  with  a  short,  dreary  laugh.  " Never i 
we  are  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  can  harbour  sncn  a  £dl  sentiment. 
Crime, — purpose,-— common  interest, — might  aet  up  some  tie  between 
na ;  but  not  triendship." 

"  I  care  not  what  you  call  it,"  said  Gaudin ;  "  our  battle  has  become 
%  drawn  game,  and  we  must  make  the  bnt  of  it.  Yesterday  i  had  rt^ 
revenge — to-night  your  turn  haa  arrived.  On  the  Bcore  of  vengeance, 
then,  we  are  quita.  At  least  towards  each  other,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

Exili  had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  Sainte-Croix  since  be  entered ; 
bis  piercing  glance  appeared  to  be  scanning  the  thoughts  that  prompted 
every  word  the  other  uttered.  Gaudin's  last  speech  appeared  to  have 
awdiened  fresh  attention. 

"And  to  no  one  else?"  asked  Exili  emphatically,  still  looking 
fixedly  at  him.     "May  I  ask  throu^  whom  yoa  were  sent  here?" 

"  liirongh  the  cause  of  all  that  can  most  wring  and  crush  ns,  either 
in  this  worid  or  that  which  is  to  follow,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  A  womsn  ?" 

"  Your  divination  is  again  right." 

"  And  that  woman  is  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvillters." 

"  I  mentioned  no  name,"  said  Sainte-Croix  quickly. 

"Yon  did  not,"  replied  Exili ;  "and  yet  I  knew  it.  You  cannot 
auppoae  that  I  should  remain  ignorant  of  what  has  been  the  gossip  of 
the  shops  and  carrefours  of  Pans,  throughout  many  a  fine  apring  after- 
noon this  year." 

"  Her  husband  never  knew  it,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  for  the  minute 
thrown  off  hia  guard,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  what  had  been  a  ran- 
dom  ventnre  on  the  part  of  Exili. 

TOI»XriI.  B  B 
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"la  such  case  th«  husband  is  always  the  lost,"  retanied  the  phjrsi- 
cian,  "to  credit  bis  own  dishonour  And  yet  it  was  not  Aiittuiie 
Gobelin  who  sent  you  here." 

"  Yon  are  right  once  more,"  said  Oaudio.  "  It  was  M.  d'Anbny, 
the  lientenant-civil,  her  father.     Curses  wither  him!" 

The  features  of  Exili  assumed  an  expression  that  was  perfectly 
fiendish,  as  he  gazed  upon  Sainte-Croix,  who  was  dii^esting  himself  it 
bis  garments,  and  flinging  them  carelessly  about  the  room  here  and 
there,  before  lying  down  upon  the  truckle-bed.  Not  wishing  to  extin- 
guish the  lamp,  yet  disliking  the  glare  in  his  eyes,  he  had  removed  it 
to  the  cbimner- comer,  near  which  was  placed  a  rude  table. 

"  It  is  cold  1"  he  said,  as  he  endeavoured  to  warm  his  hands  before 
the  dying  embers. 

"  &>  1  thought  last  night,"  said  Eiili ;  "  but  I  am  already  inured  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  a  different  change  for  you,  from  the  Hotel 
d'Aubray.  I  am  used  to  strange  apartments ;  and  I  hare  no  lady-love 
who  may  play  me  false  during  my  imprisonment." 

A  spasmodic  tremor  passea  through  Sainte- Croix's  tr&tae  ;  his  hands 
were  clenched,  and  his  lip  quivered.  The  convulsion  was  slight  snd 
rapid,  but  it  was  observed  by  £iili.     He  went  on. 

"  It  is  snnoying,  too,  to  dream  that  others  msy  share  her  affectioaa 
whilst  you  are  imprisoned  here.     Her  years  are  bnt  few — her  blood  m 


"No  more!— 410  more!"  cried  Gandin,  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
outburst  of  passion.  "Fiend!  demon!  what  drives  you  thtu  to 
msdden  me  ? 

"  These  are  harsh  terms  tu  christen  me  by,"  returned  Exili,  with  a 
ghastly  smile;  "especially  when  it  is  in  my  power  to  place  in  your 
possession  what  you  now  desire  above  anything  else  the  world  could 
bestow." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Gandin,  assuming  an  indifference 
through  his  anger. 

"  Vengeance !"  returned  Exili,  as  he  raised  himself  on  the  pallet, 
and  glared  upon  Sainte-Croix  tike  a  basilisk. 

A  scornful  expression  of  contempt  was  Qsudin's  only  reply. 

But  Exili  saw  thst  his  prey  tvas  coquetdng  with  the  baiL     He  con- 

"  There  are  dull  moralists  and  fools  who  will  tell  yon  that  revenge 
is  an  ignoble  passion,  fitted  only  to  those  groveling  spirits  who  dare 
not  resent  an  injury,  and  yet  are  too  sharply  stung  to  pass  it  ovn. 
Believe  them  not ;  it  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  retribution,  although  the 
success  of  the  cast  will  alone  decide  wbether  it  will  be  called  justice  or 
cowardice  by  the  world.  You  are  indebted  for  your  present  position 
to  DreiiK  d'Aubray ;  you  burn  for  vengeance.  If  you  fail,  the  world- 
will  call  you  pitiful,  mean,  IdcAe :  succeed,  and  you  become  a  hero. 
Suppose  I  make  that  success  certain !" 

"Pshaw!  you  are  leading  me  on  to  some  new  toil,"  said  Gandin. 
"  We  are  powerless  here ;  were  ive  otherwise,  I  should  mistrust  you. 
This  is  no  place  for  bandying  smooth  phroaea  ;  nor  are  our  relations 
towards  each  other  such  as  require  them.  You  know  my  sentiments 
towards  yon."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  "  What  plan 
do  you  propose  f" 

"As  I  expected,"  thought  Exili j  "his  curiosity  is  aronsed.— 
It  is  full  late,"  he  continued  aloud,  as  the  sound  of  the  bell  ribnted 
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ttiTOUgh  tbe  buildiDi;  from  tha  Tonr  de  la  Chtpelle.  "To-vaanow 
Toor  excitement  will  bave  somewliBt  al»ted,  and  all  nill'be  explained. 
Doubtless  your  cauch  will  prove  a  trifle  harder  than  the  one  you  bare 
been  accuBtomed  too.  Good  night ;  and  may  she  visit  yon  in  your 
dreams,  for  you  will  have  little  chance  here  of  seeing  her  otherwise." 

And  with  this  last  observation,  which  had  the  full  effect  he  intended, 
the  physician  tnmed  on  bis  pullet  and  was  soon  asleep,  or  affected 
to  be  BO. 

But  it  tvas  long  before  Gaudin  slumbered.  Tbe  events  of  the 
evening  were  in  themselves  enoash  to  drive  anything  from  his 
mind  ;  and  the  Inst  conversation  with  Exili  bad  added  fresh  wrath 
to  the  mingled  blase  of  anger,  jealousy,  and  impotent  desire  of 
revense  that  consumed  him.  At  last,  the  objects  in  tbe  room  imprr- 
cepti^T  faded  frvm  his  sight,  or  merged  into  the  strange  forms  which 
bis  balf-slumbering  senses  conjured  up ;  and  in  this  state  be  lay  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  with  a  consciousness  of  existence,  hut  motionless 
and  silent. 

Suddenly  he  awoke — if  it  could  be  called  awaking  from  a  state  that 
was  scarcely  a  sleep— «nd  cast  bis  eyes  across  the  room  towards  the 
bed  of  his  companion.  Exili  was  aw^e  as  well.  He  had  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and,  by  tbe  light  of  the  lamp  which  still  burned  in  tbe 
chimney  corner,  was  staring  fixedly  at  Sainte-Croix,  with  the  same 
■ivetini;  gaze  he  had  before  directed  towards  him.  It  was  not  the 
look  of  human  intent,^-a  serpent  would  have  fascinated  a  bird  with 
the  same  expression,  until  the  victim  fell  into  its  yawning  mouth. 
Gaudin  quailed  before  it — he  knew  not  why  ; — hut-there  waa  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  unclosed  and  glaring  eyes  of  the  physician,  which 
almost  precluded  him  from  enqninng  what  be  desired. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  replied  Exili,  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 
"  Whatever  my  wishes  might  have  been  towards  rou  yesternight,  at 
all  events,  yon  are  safe  /tere.  I  was  attracted  by  that  curious  bauble 
banging  round  your  neck.     Where  did  you  get  it  i" 

He  directed  Sainte- Croix's  attention  to  a  small  gold  heart,  about 
the  sise  of  a  walnut,  which  hung  round  his  neck,  and  which  be  had 
not  laid  aside  in  divesting  himself  of  his  clothes  for  the  night. 

"  It  is  an  amulet,"  sa^  Gaudin,  "  and  contains  a  charm  against  an 
evil  eye.  I  have  heard  it  will  also  yield  visions  of  tbe  future.  I  never 
put  it  on  one  side." 

As  he  spoke,  be  opened  the  heart  in  its  centre,  and  took  out  a 
crystal  of  a  reddish  colour,  set  in  a  circle  of  silver.  Exili  gazed  at  it 
still  more  earnestly  than  before. 

"  It  is  a  beryll"  be  exclaimed. 

"  Eyes  less  plerdog  than  yours  might  tell  that,"  replied  Sainte- 
Croix-  "  Your  fool  anected  to  expose  one  fur  sale  on  ue  Carrefour 
dn  Chatelet  but  a  short  time  since." 

"  I  will  tell  you  more,"  continued  Exili,  still  fixing  his  scrutinising 
gaze  npon  the  amulet...  "  The  names  of  the  four  angels  are  graven 
round  it :  thev  come  in  order  thns, — Uriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  &briel. 
I  have  seen  that  stone  before.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  It  matters  little  to  you,"  replied  Gauain  :  "  suffice  it  to  say,  it  is 

"  And  yon  did  not  read  your  arrest  on  its  sur&ce  ?" 
"  I  have  kept  it  merely  as  a  charm,"  answered  Gaudin. 
"  Then  von  have  abnsed  its  power,"  continued  Exili.     "  Listen  I  do 
yna  hear  the  night  wind  bowling  round  the  towers  of  the  Bastille  and 
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TUshing  down  the  chimney  of  oar  apartment  t  To  common  ears  it  is 
but  the  wind — a  viewless  thing  that  comes  and  goes,  hurrjing  on 
aronnd  the  world  until  its  force  is  spent,  and  it  dies  in  nothingness.  To 
me  it  is  far  otherwise,"  he  continuea,  as  his  eyes  blaezd  with  nnwonted 
fire,  and  he  raised  his  arm  on  high.  "  Each  gust  is  laden  with  the 
-wrath  of  some  damned  spirit  waiting  to  be  culed  npon  to  make  that 
beryl  a  mirror  of  the  future,  and  you  neglect  the  appeal.  Oiremethe 
stone,  and  let  me  read  the  fate  you  care  not  to  know." 

Gaudin  gazed  at  Exili  with  fixed  astonishment.  The  pbysiciau  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  the  other  took  the  amulet  from  his  neck  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

"  It  is  the  same ! "  exclaimed  Exili  with  a  smothered  exclama^on  of 
snrprise,  as  he  again  looked  intently  at  Oaudin.  Then,  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  stone,  he  continued : 

"  Its  surface  ia  dull.  I  can  see  forms  moving  on  it,  but  they  are  tn- 
•  distinct,  and  dance  from  before  my  sight  like  motes,  alt  except  ^onr 
owh,  and  that  remains.     You  may  yet  triumph." 

Cbudin  was  awed  by  the  manner  of  Exili ;  at  another  time  he  wonld 
hare  laughed  his  predictions  to  scorn,  but  the  circumstances,  the  hour, 
and  the  place,  combined  to  make  him  think  very  seriously  of  his  com- 
panion's remarks. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  reply  by  putting  another  questiou,"  said  Exili ;  "  where  did 
you  get  this  mineral }  " 

"I  have  had  it  many  years;  let  that  su£ce.  Now,  I  claim  to  know 
the  import  of  your  speed)." 

"  Yon  may  yet  trinmph,"  repeated  the  Italian ;  "  and  by  my  means 
alone.  I  am  not,  you  see,  the  enemy  you  thought  me.  Again,  I  say, 
wait  until  to-morrow." 

"  Nay,  to-night,"  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix.  "  I  beseedi  yon  tell  me 
what  you  mean." 

"The  charm  may  be  broken,"  continued  the  other;  "it  is  not  yet 
time," 

The  manner  of  the  physician  bad  worked  upon  Sainte-Croix's 
curiosity  strangely.  He  again  implored  to  know  what  the  other  allu- 
ded to. 

"  To-night — now — this  instant  I "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  gratify  you,"  replied  Exili.  "  To-morrow  they  will  bring 
me  my  chemical  glasses  from  the  boat-mill,  together  with  such  dull 
elements  as  the  ground  yields,' — simple  and  harmless, — in  order,  as 
they  suppose,  that  I  may  practise  alchemy.  Fools  I  they  little  VaSw 
the  change  that  paltry  lamp  can  work  in  innocuous  earths." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  asked  Sainte-Croix. 

"  To  put  you  in  possession  of  all  I  know  myself,"  continued  Exili, 
"  and  hrinz  Marie  de  Brinvilliers  once  more  near  you,  unquestioned, 
uudisturbM.  Seek  no  further.  The  life  and  death  of  those  you  love 
or  bate  shall  be  alike  within  your  grasp.  The  destroying  angel  shall 
become  your  slave,  and  go  abroad,  obedient  to  your  will  alone.  Your 
bosom  should  now  harbour  bat  one  thought,— and  that  must  be  re- 

Exili  threw  back  the  amulet  to  Sainte-Croix,  and  sank  back  on  hia 
pillow;  whilst  Gaudin,  finding  he  returned  no  reply  to  hia  questions, 
onoe  more  sought  to  fly  from  himself,  and  the  black  thoughts  that 
haunted  him,  in  sleep. 
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"  Whn>  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Third  had  beelegcd  Ouelphni,  Dnke  of  B>. 
Taria,  in  the  dty  of  Henaburf{h,  the  women,  finding  that  the  town  Boald  not  po»- 
tlbly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that  Aej  might  depart  out  of  it,  with 
M  mnch  ai  each  irf  Ihem  ooold  cur;.  The  Emperor,  knoiring  that  they  could  not 
convey  away  many  of  their  effecta,  granted  them  their  petition  ;  when  tJie  wonien, 
to  hii  great  tnrpnee,  came  out  of  the  place,  with  every  one  her  buiband  on  her 
back.  Tlie  Emperor  wai  ao  much  moved  at  the  ligbc,  chat  he  bnret  into  tears, 
and,  tlUi  having  very  much  eitrdled  the  women  for  their  eoDjogal  affection,  h» 
gave  the  men  to  tlMir  wivn,  and  received  the  Duke  into  his  favour." 

Sptetalor.  VoL  VII.,  No.  499. 


Bkavx  aewi!  brave  newt  ItheEmperor 

Hath  girded  an  hia  iword. 
And  iwean  by  the  rood,  in  an  angry 


With  all  her  boaited  cliivalry, 

The  braien  cUrion'e  battle  note 
Hath  uunded  through  the  land  ; 

And  brave  iquire  and  knight,  in  thetr 
armour  dight, 
Ay,  many  a  gallant  band. 

Have  heard  the  rommona  far  and  near, 

And  oomewith  falchion  and  with  ipear. 

"  Uo  !  to  the  rebel  dty,  ho ! 

Let  vengeance  lead  the  way  1" 
And  anon  the  aheen  of  their  ipean  waa 

Aj  they  ruabed  upon  the  prey. 
Beneath   when    Heniburgh'a    turrela 

Great    Conrade    dioae     hia   vantage- 
groond. 

Far  atretching  o'er  the  fertile  plain 
Uij  tnow-white  teau  were  ipread  ; 

And  the  iweet  night  air,  aa  it  linger'd 
there. 
Caught  the  watchful  lentry'i  tread. 

Then  o'er  the  dty'a  battlement 

The  tell-iale  breew  it*  echo  tent. 

Day  after  day  the  leaguer  nt 

Before  that  dty'a  wall, 
And  yet,  day  by  day,  the  proud  Quelph 
cried  "  If  ay. 

To  the  herold'i  warning  call ; 
Beedlesa,  from  mom  to  eventide. 
How  many  a  famiih'd  motbn  died. 

Weak  childhood,  and  the  aged  man. 
Wept — torely  wept  for  bread  ) 

And  pale  Hunger  teem'd,  ai  hia  wild 
eye  gleam 'd 
On  the  yet  unburied  dead, 

Ai  if  he  longed,  alaa  I  to  ihare 

Hie  night  Mg'a  toU,  unhallow'd  fare. 


No  longer  Uenibnrgh'i  banner  floati ; 

fiuih'd  ii  her  battlfr«rf. 
For  s  victor  vaita  at  her  ihattaT'd  galea, 

And  her  aoua  are  dnom'd  to  die. 
But   Henibarg^^  daoghteie  yet  ihall 

The  aavioura  of  the  homea  they  love  I 
Allglory  to  the  Emperor, 

T%a  merciful  and  brave  ; 
Sound,  clariona,  aonnd,  tell  the  news 
around. 

And  ye  droopii^  banner*  wave  I 
Henaburgh'a  fair  daaghtera,ye  arc  free  j 
Oo  forth,  with  all  yaUT  "  iroMrif  /" 
"  Bid  thtm  go  forth,"  the  Emperor  cried, 

'  ■  Far  from  the  tcene  of  atrife. 
Whether  matron  ataid,  or  the  Uuahlng 

Or  the  daughter,  Or  the  wife  ; 
For  ere  yon  aun  hath  left  the  iky. 
Each  rebel-male  fhall  lurriy  die. 
"  Bid  them  go  forth,"  the  Emperor  aaid, 

**  We  wage  not  war  with  them  ; 
Bid  them  aU  go  free,  with  thdr  '  bmve- 

And  each  rirhly  valued  gem  ; 
Let  each  upon  her  person  bear 
Thai  which  the  deems  her  fhif/M  care." 
The  dtjr's  gates  are  open'd  wide ; 

'The  leaguer  atanda  amazed  ; 
'Twas  a  glorioua  deed,  and  thajl  haw 

And  by  minatrel  eball  be  praised, 
For  each  had  left  her  jrmB'd  lire. 
To  bear  a  Auikinrf,  or  a  tira. 

With  falleriug  step  each  laden'd  one 

At  Connde'a  feet  appears  ; 
In  amaie  he  atood,  but  hit  thirat  for 

Wag  quench'd  by  his  falling  teara  ; 
The  victor  wept  aloud  to  KW 
Devoted  woman's  oonatancy. 
All  glory  lo  the  Emperor, — 

AU  glory  and  renown  I 
He  beth  iheath'd   his  sword,  and  hia 

Uath  gone  forth  to  lave  the  town  ; 
For  umman'i  Unt  it  mightitr/ar 
Than  all  Ihe  $lTalegin  ^tsar. 
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A   LAY   AND  A   I,BOBNB  FOB  ALL-FOOLS*  DAY. 
BY  THK   IRISH   WHI8KBY-DBIMKBR. 

Amongst  some  of-the  good  old  customs  of  our  ancestors  still  left 
Amongst  us,  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  cheerful- 
ness,  and  the  temporsry  withdrswaJ  of  our  thoughts  from  the  dull, 
cold  worldliness  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  that  of  making  April 
Foots  is  not  the  least  charming  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  instructive ; 
for  it  very  oflen  teaches  the  lesson  of  self-denial  and  unselfishness, 
and,  still  more,  the  wisdom  of  never  fancying  ourselves  over- 
wise.  I  like  this  folly,  or  foolification,  as  I  do  a  pantomime  or 
anything  else  that  enables  me  to  be  a  child  once  more,  and  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  youngest  spectator  of  the  fun  and  frolic  going 
forward  upon  the  real  or  mimic  stage. 

There  is  one  little  boy  who  has  made  more  April  fools  of  young 
and  old,  and  both  sexes,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  little  boys  in  the 
world  put  together,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  nour.  I 
need  scarcely  mention  his  name.  A  very  austere  celibate  gave  warn- 
ing a  great  many  years  ago  concerning  the  urchin  and  his  mother, 
who  conspired  with  him  to  make  fools  of  their  neighbours.  His 
verses  are  no  foigery,  and,  although  they  might*  be  an  unpublished 
fVagment  of  Bion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  they  are  not;  I  sutytnn,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fair  friends,  a  translation  that  never  before  saw 
the  light  of  criticism  or  publication. 

LOVE,  THE  RUNAWAY.+ 

Beware,  beirars,  young  mudeDi  fair,  and  live  id  purity  ! 

Be  viae,  b«  wi*e,  young  men  likewiie,  Biid  ibuo  I«ve  >  witchary  I 

The  other  day  Lore  ran  away,  aod  left  bii  mother  crying, 

And  Veaut  thorough  all  the  lownlt  like  a  mad  one  Dyiog, 

Imidoring  of  the  (itnple  muda,  aud  die  the  nice  young  men, 

*'  Bring  him  to  me  I  oh  bring,"  tays  ahe,  "  my  wilding  bade  rngKin  If 

And,  if  you  find  him,  bind  him,  bind  him  faat,  nor  let  him  gn, 

Aud  the  iweetest  gains  ihall  r«ward  your  puos  that  human  blin  can  knov." 


Itchery! 


Beware,  bewara,  young  maident  fair,  and  live  in  purity  t 
Be  wise,  be  wiu,  young  men  likewiM,  jmd  ihnn  Lova'a  wl 
Now  liiten  to  me,  aimple  maida,  and  eke  you  nice  young  n.,_  , 
Stay  where  you  are,  if  aa  you  were  you  would  be  thought  again  ; 
Heed  not  that  lovely  mother'!  cries,  though  wildly  she  be  crying ; 
Heed  not  the  flight  of  that  fair  boy,  whereao  he  may  be  flying. 
Beneath  a  ihow  of  piercing  woe  ihe  weari  a  treacheroui  smile. 
And  weave*  her  spelli  right  cunningly  within  her  heut  of  guile. 


*  A  proctor  at  Cambridge  demanded  one  night  of  a  very  unruly  Irish  student 
what  his  name  might  be.     ><  It  might  be  Juliua  Cnsar,"  hiccuped  Pal,  "  or  Ncbu- 
ebodnayiar,  but  upon  my  lowl  It  isn't,  d'  ye  toe  F" 
t  *EPQS  APAHE'THS, 
ElivXkiov. 
ApmrrriAav  riF'EpitTa  ifiayti  ytvtTiipa  Xaptff«. 
J  ApanvTi8(u>  K'^nayom  8(ft«rfi>Kiv  via  trovtipim, 
MKrAov  <^ai  vcnaiOj  xiwippkifmy  yipof  afyar. 
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U*,  little  rogua,  punuei  ycm,  when  you  think  ha  fain  would  fljr ; 
And  bsckvvd  Mmdi,  n  FBTthiau  like,  hU  ihJifu  unerringlf  .* 
The  heart  or  lirer  i>  hia  aim,  the  lirar'i  teoderest  ipal ; 
And  when  be  bends  Iiii  bow,  ftill  oft  he  bite  them  both,  God  wot  I 
When  blind  he  leenii,  and  iii.hii  front  no  orb*  of  lioht  are  Hen, 
Behind  bis  head  his  little  eyee  ice  what  they  wiit,  I  wetm. 

Beware,  beware,  young  maldeng  fair,  and  lire  in  puritjt 

Be  wiie,  be  wiae,  young  men  likewise,  and  ihua  Love  ■  witchery  ! 

The  boy  'mongit  other  boys  you  '11  know  by  many  a  Riark  of  ahaniB  ; 

Hii  (kin  'i  not  white,  but  flaining  bright,  and  hot  ai  living  flame. 

His  eyei,  lo  fiercely  flaahing,  reflect  his  wanton  mind  ; 

A  mind  which  thiuki  not  as  It  spe&ki,  but  falsely  la  Indined. 

Now  honeyed  sweetness  are  his  tonea,  nit*  wound  to  passion  high, 

Tbe  lillle  spiteful  speaks  in  gall,  and  iDeera  malidooily. 

I,  young  maidena  fair,  and  lire  i: 

e,  young  men  likewise,  and  ahuc 
His  head  ia  crown'd  with  golden  hair,  all  flawing  down  with  grace, 
O'er  smiles  that  speak  provokingly  upon  his  merry  faoe; 
ilis  little  hands  are  wondnins  strong  ;  with  then  his  arrows  small 
He  shsuts  to  the  east,  be  shoots  to  the  west,  he  shoots  'gainst  one  Mid  all. 
Uii  coverigg  is  in  his  seul,  though  naked  seems  the  wigbt ; 
And  winged  lilte  a  little  bird  he  takes  as  wild  a  flight. 
His  wings  he  plies  with  varied  force  the  young  to  fiercely  wound. 
Or  gaody  fan  tbe  silly  old  man  just  tattering  to  the  ground. 

Bewaie,  beware,  young  m^dens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  ! 
Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise,  and  shun  Love's  witchery  1 
Swift  from  bis  bow,  bis  tiny  bow,  a  rapid  arrow  flies ; 
It  is  a  tiny  arrow  too,  but  it  can  reach  the  skies. 
A  quiver  bold  of  shining  gold  upon  his  back  be  wears. 
But  evsrr  point  In  that  fell  sheaf  is  steeped  in  bitter  tear*. 
In  vain  Uie  steel-clad  warrior  would  (urn  those  shafts  aside  : 
ly  'd  pierce  right  through  Achilles  too,  in  all  his  mailed  pride. 
little  torch  shoots  forth  a  flame  that  would  outbura  the  sun  ; 
Whene'er  be  shakes  it  in  your  face,  turn  quickly,  tarn  and  run  I 
Brave  not  destruction  wantonly  ;  or,  if  you  11  stay  behind. 
Seize  him  straightway,  and  without  delay  his  light  limbs  tightly  Wad  ; 
Then  whip  him  till  his  tender  skin  is  very  red  and  sore  ; 
And  should  he  cry  out  piteously,  still  whip  bim  more  and  more. 
He  'II  try  lo  melt  yon  vith  his  smiles  i  hut,  if  you  heed  him,  then 
Those  fatal  smiles  shall  cause  you  tear*  you  ne'er  may  dry  again. 
He  '11  try  to  climb  upon  your  neck,  with  alt  bis  pretty  play, — 
Beware  of  his  kiss,  or  diat  poiion'd  bliss  ihall  cause  you  grief  for  aye; 
But,  ah  I  if  be  should  offer  you  his  weapons  of  desire. 
Touch  not  an  arrow  of  them  all~thay  're  steeped  in  poison  dire  ! 
Thoogh  he  deliver  np  his  arms,  'twere  wise  e'en  then  to  fly  ; 
When  naked  he 's  more  fearful  stiD  than  In  his  panoply. 
Beware,  beware,  young  maidens  fair,  and  live  in  purity  I 
Be  wise,  be  wise,  young  men  likewise^  and  shun  Love's  witchery  If 

I  dare  gay  that  thi>  method  of  "  ierving  out"  the  archer-boy,  and 
making  him  take  himself  off  with  fatg  tricks  to  a  more  worldly 
market,  ia  fully  understood  by  the  learned  celibates  of  a  certain 
highly  distinguished  Universi^.  But  why  speak  longer  in  allego- 
ries ?  I  am  credibly  informed  that  not  a  few  of  uiese  worthy  and  well- 

'  Eal  ij>riyar  jSoXXct  fiaxllioit  Uap6ouriv  a/ioiot. 

i   .      .  .       .        -   ■     ~  :.  .1 e  of  my  author.    '• '- 

Hoschua  most  vi 
aC  tbe  lines  of^'tlie  old  Idyll  he  has  very  eodly  tt 
'   "Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid"  1*  a  fine  ampllfl. 


They  'd 
His  littl 
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meaning  ascetici  advocate,  in  their  excess  of  medissrial  entbndana, 
the  most  extreme  self-mortificationB.' 

The  following  was  one  of  Cupid's  April-fool  pranks  in  green 
Erin  a  long,  long  time  ago: 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Ollamb  Fodhla,  son  of  Fiachadh  FVonns- 
gothach,  son  of  Sendhna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhriq,  son  of  Heber, 
son  of  ir,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  Otlamh  Fodhla  was  king 
of  Ireland.  He  held  his  court  at  Tara,  where  he  had  fought  a 
bloody  battle,  which  he  gained.  With  that  battle  be  gained  also 
the  crown  of  tl)c  country.  Hereditary  succession  was  not  quite  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  Ire]and  had  no  right  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  sge.  Some  usurpers,  however,  of  thrones  and 
dignities  have  turned  out  very  good  men,  notwithstanding  that  truth 
and  justice  may  hare  said  tDey  had  no  right  to  hold  the  positions 
they  occupied.  Ollamh  Fodhla  was  one  of  these.  He  wiped  his 
sword  very  philosophically  after  his  great  victory,  and  sheathed  it, 
uttering  a  prayer  at  the  same  time  to  the  gods  that  he  might  never 
again  have  to  try  its  temper  upon  the  ne^s  €>f  a  refractary  people. 
His  prayer  was  beard.  He  reigned  for  thirty  years  undisturbed 
over  the  destinies  of  Ireland, 

It  appears  that  Ollamh  Fodhla's  great  parliamentan  convention 
was  a  court  of  law  as  well  as  of  legislation,  in  which  we  King  was 
his  own  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr,  Speaker, 
rolled  into  one.  Amongst  the  especial  legal  enactments  which  have 
handed  the  great  Ollamh's  name  down  to  posterity,  was  one  which  he 
enforced  against  all  persons  guilty  f>f  felonious  or  surreptitioas  gal- 
lantry. In  the  words  of  the  learned  Keatinge,  "  He  made  Ten  strict 
and  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects,  and  parti- 
cularly expressed  his  severity  against  the  ravishment  of  women, 
which,  it  seems,  was  a  common  vice  in  those  days ;  for  the  offender 
was  to  suffer  death  without  mercy ;  and  the  King  thought  fit  to  give 
up  so  much  of  his  prerogative  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  either  to 
extend  his  pardon,  or  even  to  reprieve  the  criminal." 

In  Brian  Boru's  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  a  virgin  walked 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other  unmolested,  although 

"  Rich  and  rsifi  were  the  gemfl  ihe  wore, 
And  ft  bright  gidd  ring  on  her  wand  shs  bore  ;" 

the  most  surprising  part  of  which  tradition,  and  the  most  meritorious 
feature  in  the  transaction  was,  that  the  lady  had  still  higher  attrac- 
tions :  she  was  not  only  well-off,  but  well-looking;  for 
'■  Oh,  her  beauty  vsa  far  beyond 
Her  syarkting  gems,  and  her  snow-white  wand." 
I  heard  a  Munster  man  once  suggest,  that  had  the  lady  taken  fhe 

*  "  '  Aboat  nich  a  thing  u  four  hundred  yesra  ago,  there  Sway  yander  In  Italy, 
was  invented  b  sect  who  ailled  themtelree  '  the  Frsagelanti— ' 

*'  'FlegdUnM,  you  mean,'  said  Friar  Gerund. 

*<  ■  Well—well,  FUngellants,  or  what  thou  wilt ;  ibey  were  condemited  u  her*- 
tici  by  a  pope  called  Crement  the  Sixth  ;  fint  and  principally,  because  they  taught 
RiBuy  erron,  and,  among  otheri,  that  none  cotild  be  uved  but  sich  M  vent  Bogging 
off  their  ikin.  and  were  biiptized  in  their  own  blood  ;  and,  tecondly,  because  they 
went  out  B-flogging  themaelvea  with  a  great  deal  of  finer;  and  ihow,  Thig  laat 
the  holy  man  tould  me,  Lad  been  revived  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Charlei  the  Se- 
cnnd,  when  lome  wrong-headed  young  men  dreued  themaelve*  out  in  the  Holy 
Week,  a*  penitunta,  with  great  gaiety  far  an  intertainment  and  gaUaDUr  to  the 
Indies.  Init  that  the  pioui  priucp,  after  having  punished  some  of  'um  handioniely, 
hod  forbid  thii  abuie  by  a  juit  and  aevere  decree.'" — Fkiab  OaauKo,  vol,  li, 
JHIgt  41ft. 
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County  Idmarick  fn  Ikt  route,  where  the  crimB  of  ibductioii  haa 
baan  famjwnt  nnce  the  metnoiy  of  man,  the  chancei  are  >he  might 
not  have  been  enablod  to  lay 

"  Bhw'd  fiw  nar  wu  >fae  that  reliad 
On  Erin'i  bononr,  and  Elrin'i  pride." 
B«  thii  as  it  may,  Ollamh  Fodhla  determined  that  the  crime  ihould 
be  put  down,  and  everything  approBchiiW  to  it,  in  hit  doniiDiona, 
ivliether  in  the  counU  Limerick  or  anywhere  else. 

The  good  King  of  Yvetot,  according  to  Beranoer,  traversed  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  hia  dominiona  every  day  tbat  he  mounted  hia 
aia.  The  Irish  monarch  could  not  do  lo,  it  is  true,  even  if  be 
had  railroad  speed  and  apectiluion  to  help  him  on  his  royal  pro- 
gresses. He  nevertheless  went  a  good  deal  amongst  his  pemple, 
and  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  their  wants  and  wiaoea. 
These  popular  peregrinations  took  place  during  his  parliamentary 
recess,  when  his  nobles  and  commons  were  snipe-shooting  on  the 
bog  of  Allen,  or  hunting  the  red  deer  in  KilUmey,  and  when  ano- 
ther monarch  might  be  following'  the  same  amuaement  or  worse. 

It  was  on  a  First  of  April  afternoon,  during  the  £aster  reoeas  to~ 
wards  the  earlv  part  of  his  rrign,  that  Ollamh  Fodhla,  dresaed  not 
like  the  hnmblest  of  his  subjects,  for  that  would  have  been  neither 
comely  nor  comfortable,  but  dressed  very  quietly  and  anostent^ 
tiously,  met  an  old  woman  not  far  from  the  croee-roads  which  are 
a  couple  of  miles  south  of  the  old  vitlwce  of  Kildrougha],  now  called 
Celbndge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  This  aged  person  wmre  a  red 
'  cloak,  the  hood  of  which  was  thrown  over  her  need,  and  she  waa 
filling  her  pitcher  at  the  pilgrims'  well. 

"  Ood  save  you,  mother  I"  said  the  King. 

"  Ood  save  you  kindly,  mv  son,"  said  the  old  wife  in  return ;  Hid 
she  oflered  the  traveller  to  drink  out  of  her  pitcher,  which  he  dkl 
right  heartily,  for  the  sun  was  unusually  warm,  and  OUamh  FodUl 
was  exceedingly  dry. 

A  hill,  of  gentle  acclivity,  covered  with  noble  oaks  all  the  way  up 
to  the  summit,  stood  hard  by  :  and,  curling  up  gently  above  the 
foliage,  a  column  of  hospitable- looking  smoke  gave  indication  of  a 
human  dwelling  within  the  bosom  of  the  grove. 

"  Who  lives  yonder  ?*  said  the  King,  pointing  in  the  direction  c^ 
the  hilL 

"  The  Druid  of  Ardraas,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"  A  holy  man,  I  don't  doubt,"  observed  his  M^^ty. 

"  A  mighty  holy  man,  I  da'ar  say  I"  said  old  Winny  the  Wash, 
for  that  was  the  name  she  went  by,  being  a  laundress  by  prafession> 
— a  poor  one,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  those  primitiva  times,  when 
Uncn  waa  not  the  staple  of  Uie  country,  and  the  people,  in  apite  of 
Ollamh  Fodhta's  free-trade  tariff,  were  rather  badly  off  for  aiiap. 
Winny  gave  her  opinion  of  the  Druid's  holiness  in  a  peculiarly  dry 
manner  as  to  look  and  tone,  and  a  still  more  expreasive  shrug  of  toe 
shoulders. 

At  this  moment,  a  very  beautiful  girl  waa  seen  running  towards 
them,  from  the  direc^tion  of  the'  wood,  with  a  pitcher  in  oer  hand. 
The  next,  she  waa  filling  it  at  the  well,  having  bade  both  the  ner- 
sons  who  stood  by  its  brink  the  time  of  the  day,  and  wished  tum 
good  hick,  with  a  bleising,  accordii^f  to  the  cuHotn  of  the  country. 
These  courtesies  having  been  returned  by  the  King  in  a  aimilar 
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hearty  ipirit  to  that  in  which  they  were  oScred,  and  by  die  old 
woman  in  anything  but  luch,  the  great  and  good  Ollamh  couhl  oat 
help  gaaing  with  feelings  between  wonder  and  delight  at  the  grace- 
fully voluptuoiiH  figure  of  the  maiden  aa  she  stooped  to  dip' her 
vessel  in  the  well.  Such  a  lovely  neck,  delicately  browned  by  the 
■un;  such  beautifully  moulded  arms;  such  golden  hair,  escaping 
firom  its  green  fillet  in.  all  directions,  and  coquetting  with  the  wan- 
ton wind ;  such  cheeks,  bright  brown,  varied  with  pink,  like 
the  wild  bees'  honey  strewed  over  with  the  leaflets  of  the  wild  rose, 
Ollamh  Fodhla  never  saw  beff>re  amongst  his  court  beauties,  or  any- 
where else ; — and  those  large,  laughing,  grey  eyes  I — when,  putting 
her  pitcher,  now  filled  with  water,  on  her  head,  she  looked  full  in 
the  King's  face,  and  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  what  was  her 
name,  she  answered  "  Una." 

"And  a  very  pretty  name  it  is,  my  pretty  maiden,"  was  the 
King's  rejoinder.  The  face  of  the  great  lawgiver,  that  was  wont  to 
be  grave  and  dignified,  relaxed  into  a  playful  smile  as  he  said  so  ; 
whilst  the  damsel,  blushing  at  the  compliment,  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  tripping  gracefully  back  towards  the  wood,  was  in  a  few 
minutes  beyond  the  view  of  the  King  and  his  companion. 

"  You  didn't  ask  her  whose  Una  she  was,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  look  which  betrayed  much  sardonic  emotimi. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  so  far  enlighten  me  yourself,  good  dame," 
suggested  the  King,  now  much  more  interested  in  the  history  of 
Anlrass  than  when  he  came  It  sight  of  it. 

"  That  same  might'be  troublesome,"  grumbled  Winny  the  Wash. 

"  Is  she  not  the  Druid's  daughter  ?"  inquired  the  King. 

"  May  be  she  is,  and  may  be  she  isn't,  d'ye  see,"  answered  the 
malicious  old  woman,  who  went  on,  after  a  few  more  interrogatories, 
^ft  eive  some  broad  hints  about  what  she  called  "  the  humours  of 
^m  neraiitage,"  and  she  moralised  thus :  "  When  a  single  bachelor, 
outd  or  young,  keeps  a  single,  young,  faymale  woman  for  a  aarvint-' 
of-all-work,  and  nobody  is  in  the  house  to  see  the  goings-on,  bar- 
rit%  the  dog,  or  the  cat,  or  the  pig,  or  the  chickens,  what  can  you 
suppose  or  expect,  my  good  man?"  And  she  clapped  her  skinny 
hands  thrice  with  indignation  at  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
The  beldame  said  a  great  ideal  more,  as  her  blood  warmed,  which  it 
would  be  libellous  to  repeat, — such  as  there  being  but  one  room  to  the 
hermitage, — at  which  the  king  exclaimed,  "Highly  improper  I" 
"  Shocking !"  and  so  forth.  His  Majesty  had  the  candour  to  observe, 
when  the  old  woman  concluded  her  tale — and  apretty  one  it  was — that 
holy  persons  like  the  Druids  were  b^ond  the  reach  of  temptations, 
and  above  the  trials  of  humanity.  Tneir  constant  employment  with 
sacred  things,  their  intercourse  with  the  gods,  their  &sta,  their 
austerities,  their — 

"  Betherthin  I"  interrupted  the  old  womvi ;  "  and  if  a  man  swears 
to  live  on  prayties  and  salt,  and  red-herrings  and  water  all  his  life, 
for  what  ought  he  for  to  be  laying  out  dainties  afore  him  that's  fit 
for  a  king's  feast  P" 

"  There's  something  in  that,  good  mother,"  aaid  the  King. 

«  Everything  in  it ;  and  sure  enough,"  said  Winny,  "  it  would  be 
fitter  for  the  likes  of  him  to  have  the  likes  of  me, — a  respectable, 
elderly,  hard-working  woman  of  his  own  time  erf"  life,  to  look  after 
his  little  consams  and  convayniencies." 
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"  There's  a  ^ooA  deal  in  that,  too,"  wid  the  King ;  although  he  had 
»|||gfat  auipiciaa  that  Winny  apoke  very  like  a  diuppointea  woman. 
■  ^^frue  for  you,  there  is,"  said  she,  "and  more  iKtokea,  I  could 
do4iA)re  work  in  a  day  than  a  thuckeen  like  that  would  drayme  of 
in  a  week,  with  her  curls  and  her  f&l-dols — and  she's  young  enough 
to  be  his  daughter  I" 

"  Perhaps  she  is  his  daughter,  after  all,"  saii  the  King. 

"  Or  his  niece,  or  —  anything  else  you  Uke,"  skid  Winny  with  n 
growl ;  and  the  spiteful  old  woman  went  her  way,  rejoicing  in  her 
sense  of  chanty  and  justice,  and  leaving  the  stranger  to  his  medi- 
tations. 

"  So  young  I — to  beautiful !  so — but  stop,"  said  the  good  King,  ''  I 
majr  wrong  £e  holy  man  ; — and  the  poor  girl  herself, — she  too  may 
be  innocent ; — she  may,  and  I  hope  she  is,  fVom  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  Still,  it  is  very  odd— very  suspicious  ;  and  if  it  be  as  the  old 
woman  insinuates,  it  is  most  irregular."  Ollamh  Fodhla  felt  an 
emotion — a  deep  interest  in  the  girl's  regard,  which  he  could  not 
account  for. 

Ollamh  Fodhla  felt  very  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Druid  wa«  a 
disgrace  to  his  cloth  or  not ;  and  if  he  was,  be  knew  what  course  be 
should  take.  That  he  did.  These,  however,  were  secondary  con- 
nderations  to  the  supreme  atate  of  his  royal  mind  on  another  and  a 
very  delicate  point.  He  was  most  anxioai  to  know  all  about  this 
beautiful  handmaiden.  In  fact,  he  was  very  anxious  about  the  case 
altMcther,  and  he  was  determined  to  sifV  it  to  the  bottom. 

He  proceeded  towards  the  wood  of  oaks,  and  on  entering  it  where 
the  damsel  a  few  minutes  before  had  vanished  ftom  his  sight,  he 
took  a  narrow  zigzag  path  that  led  him,  afler  a  few  windingH,  to  a 
pretty  hermitage  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  grove. 

The  King  entered  courteously,  and  the  damsel,  who  was  alone, 
and  seated  at  her  spinning- wheel,  received  him  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile.  She  remembered  the  stranger  whom  ahe  bad  met  at  the  well 
a  few  minutes  back.  He  had  said  a  pretty  thing  to  her — it  might 
have  been  impudent,  still  it  was  pretty, — and  Ollamh  Fodhla  was 
by  no  means  an  Ill-looking  man. 

After  having  stated  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  King's  household 
travelling  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
Druid  of  Ardrass  on  his  way  through  that  pert  of  the  country,  he 
was  at  once  asked  by  Una  to  await  his  return  from  the  chase,  which 
would  be,  she  expected,  in  about  an  hour's  time ;  and  she  added, 
that  the  owner  of  the  poor  cottage  would  be  proud  to  affurd  his 
Majesty's  representative  his  bumble  but  sincere  nospitality.  Ollamh 
Fodhla  soon  made  himself  quite  at  home,  and  held  pleasant  converse 
with  his  fair  companion.  Although  she  did  turn  tfie  spit,  on  which 
waa  roasting  a  fine  haunch  of  venison  before  a  large  fire,  and  lifted 
up  the  lid  of  the  great  pot  placed  thereon,  now  and  then,  to  see 
if  the  potatoes  boiled,  and  turned  the  bonnacbs,  or  oaten  cakes, 
that  were  baking  on  the  griddle  over  heated  turf  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  hearth,  and  ran  about  from  one  menial  duty  to  another  in 
preparing  for  the  coming  meal,  there  was  something  about  her  tone 
and  behaviour  which  struck  OUam  Fodhla  as  far  above  the  mind 
and  manner  of  a  maid-servant.  He  reserved  his  curiosity,  however, 
respecting  her  condition  till  the  Druid's  return,  and  talked  on  in- 
-  di^rent  subjects. 
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"  You  miffbt  as  well  help  a  poor  girl,"  said  ihe,  vith  innocent 
gaiety,  "  and  make  yourself  useful,  as  to  be  sitdng  there  gaain^  at 
one  aa  if  you  never  »aw  the  like  of  me  before."  Saying  which, 
Una,  putting  a  large  iron  sppon  playfully  into  the  King's  hand, 
pointed  to  the  spit  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  as  if  she  wished  him  to 
consider  it  his  particular  department. 

As  OUamh  FodhU  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool,  basting  the  haunch 
of  venison  under  the  superintendence  of  an  humble  country  girl,  he 
survered  himself,  and  indulged  in  a  glance  of  inward  contemplation. 

"  This  is  touching  I"  said  the  monarch  of  all  Ireland.  And  he 
tamed  and  basted,  and  basted  and  turned,  like  any  turnspit  in  the 
royal  kitchen. 

In  this  position  he  was  found  by  the  Druid  on  his  return,  who 
bade  the  stronger  thrice  welcome,  and  a  hundred  thousand  more, 
when  be  heard  ne  came  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

The  friendly  meal  soon  followed.  It  was  Bubstantial  and  cleanly 
■erved  up ;  and  if  the  host,  whose  appetite  was  sharpened  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase,  did  justice  to  Una's  preparations,  his  guest 
enjoyed  his  dinner  very  much  also.  Still  more  comfortable  dia  our 
traveller  feel  after  dinner.  Indeed,  when  Una  filled  him  out  the  firat 
cup  of  the  most  delicious  wine  of  Gaul  which  he  bad  ever  before 
tasted,  OUamh  Fodhia  felt  himself  quite  at  his  ease,  and  perfsctly 
ready  to  explain  to  his  host  theobject  of  his  visit  the  first  opportunity 
when  they  were  left  alone,  which  he  had  hoped  might  be  before  the 
'  evening  was  over.  This  opportunity  was  afibrded  when  the  lowing 
of  a  cow  at  the  back  of  the  hermitage  announced  to  Una  the  return 
of  a  special  favourite ;  and  the  maiden,  taking  up  her  milking-pul, 
left  her  father  and  the  stranger  alone, 

"  You  seem  very  happy  here,  and  not  very  lonely,  all  thing*  con- 
sidered," said  the  King. 

"  Why,  a  man  may  be  happy,  although  lonely,  •ometlmea ;  or— 
be  may  not,"  said  the  Druid. 

"  Or  he  may  be  unhappy,  although  he  appears  pretty  much  A» 
contrary,"  suggested  the  King,  who  was  very  handy  at  what  the  lata 
Isaac  Burke  Bethel  of  the  Irish  bar  used  to  call  "  hackling  a  witnett." 

"  Much  will  depend  on  the  state  of  his  mind,"  answered  the  host, 
at  a  loss  to  divine  his  guest's  meaning. 

"  Or  he  ought  to  be  unhappy  sometimes?"  sold  the  queatioaist^ 
looking  the  person  addressed  very  straight  in  the  ftce. 

"  That  will  depend  on  his  conduct." 

"  Then,  on  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  sir,  what  business  has  a  maa 
of  your  years,  uid,  still  more,  a  member  of  your  blessed  and  holy 
profession  wiUi  the  beautiful  young  woman  who  is  now  singing  uztda 
the  cow,  and  whose  beauty,  let  me  add,  is  quite  enough  to  bothtr 
all  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  college  of  the  Druids  put  together  7" 

The  Druid  looked  more  than  astonished,- — he  looked  indignant ; 
but  the  slight  curl  of  his  lip  changed  into  a  smile  when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  King's  officer  was  under  his  roof-tree,  and  Uiat  he 
himself  had  to  sustain  a  character  for  humility.  He  mildly  asked 
his  guest  to  explain  himself;  which  he  did,  to  the  effect,  that  baring 
been  passing  tbe  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  afternoon,  he  heard 
certain  insinuations  thrown  out  against  his  moral  character ;  and  that 
before  he  made  his  report  to  tbe  King,  who  would  be  sure  to  issue  a 
commission  of  enquiry  into  the  matter,  he  was  determined  to  have 
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peramial  obiemAion  of  it  himMlf.  He  added,  that,  the  Druid  must 
be  aware  how  aevere  OUamh  Fodhla  wa*  in  ell  auch  casei  of  delin- 
quency, and  donbly  so  where  one  of  the  aacred  order  wa*  concerned. 

The  Droid  asked  him  a  cjueatJon  relative  to  the  aource  of  the  in> 
■inuations  which  had  been  indulged  in  at  hia  ezpenae. 

"  An  elderly  person  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,"  aaid  the 
King,  "  whom  I  met  at  the  well  this  ailemoon,— hu  old  woman." 

"An  old  woman  !"  ejaculated  the  Drnid ; — "  a  truitworthy  aourot 
indeed.  An  authority,  under  all  ctrcumataoces,  tantamount  to  troth 
itself  I"     And  he  laughed  aloud. 

"  But  old  women,  as  well  aa  children  and  fools,  can  aometimea 
apeak  truth,"  observed  the  King.  "  She  told  me  that  there  was  but 
one  room  to  the  hermitage,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  large  one,  I 
conftst ;  and  I  see  at  the  lower  ena  of  the  room  aomething  like  a 
curtain  drawn  back — " 

"  Behind  wliich,  when  drawn  forward,  if  the  couch  of  the  maiden," 
said  the  Druid. 

"  And  your  own?" 

"  Bende  the  fire  here,  on  the  skins  of  beasts  whidi  I  have  killed 
in  the  chase,  from  the  reindeer  down  to  the  rabbit." 

"  Very  gocxl,  so  far ;  but  there  was  another  thing  which  my  in- 
formant said  to  me,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  least  probably  true, 
and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  those  who  profesa  self-denial  ought  not 
to  go  in  the  way  of  temptation." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  observed  the  Druid,  "  those  who  defy  temp- 
tation, have  the  greater  merit  in  conquering  it.  Those  who  live  m 
the  world,  and  conquer  worldliness,  deaerve  a  greater  reward  than 
those  who  desert  the  world,  and  have  no  worldliness  to  conquer." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  OUamh  Fodhla,  woo  was 
simpl^minded,  with  all  hia  wisdom,  in  matters  of  conscience,  and, 
like  Lord  Eldon,  very  dubious  and  timid  about  his  judgmental 
"  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  lingering  suspicion,  "  only  a  rod  and  a 
curtain! — the  very  genius  of  the  place  is  temptation." 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  ia  a  way,"  observed  the  Druid; 
"and  you  ^all  judge  for  yourself  this  very  night." 

"  There  might  be  scxnething  in  that,  too,"  said  the  monarch ; 
"  but~-how  do  yoo  do  it?" 

"  Without  any  difficulty." 

"  What  ia  your  cure  for  the  evil  thoughts  that  would  be  sure  to 
come  aa  thick  aa  leaves  on  the  brow  of  Ardraas  in  autumn?" 

"  The  cold  water  cure." 

"  Horrible  I"  aud  the  King,  holding  up  both  his  handa. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1 — nothing  erf  the  kitid,"  said  the  Druid,  smiling. 

"  What,  drinking  cold  water?" 

"  No ;  an  external  application." 

"  Worse  and  worse !"  said  the  King,  shuddering. 

"  Near  the  conch  which  I  shall  spread  for  you  to-night  here  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  I  shall  place  a  large  puncheon  of 
cold  water  for  your  accommodation,  when  any  evil  tboughta  com* 
mence  troubling  your  imagination." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  such  case  ?" 

"  Plunge  in,  to  be  sure." 

"ShockingI  You  would  not  beguilty  of  acold-bloodedmurdcr?" 

"  It's  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it" 
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"  PcrhapB  not ;  bnt  I'd  ntber  not  try." 

"  Afler  naving  gone  to  far  to  iiiveitigate  truth  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  would  jou  ihrink  from  the  experiment  which  must  clear 
away  the  last  shade  of  doubt,  because  you  are  afraid  of  a  wet  skin  ?" 

"  Well,  there  really  is  a  good  deal  in  that  too,"  said  Ollamh  Fodhla. 
"  It's  a  very  unpleasant  sort  of  buvinesa ;  but  it  must  be  done,  I 
suppose.  I  CMisent  to  the  ordeal,  in  case  any  thoughts  come  into 
my  Dead  that  ought  not  to  come  into  it." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Una  returned  from  milking  the  cow,  and 
made  herself  additionally  interesting  to  her  father's  guest  by  a  hun- 
dred charming  little  attentions  which  she  paid  to  both.  The  Druid 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  the  stranger  did  not  take  much  wine. 
Tea  was  not  in  fashion  in  those  days,  but  syilahubs,  and  whipped 
cream,  and  vartous  mixtures  of  milk,  hon^,  and  eggs,  and  some- 
thing stronger  added  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  were  mattert  very 
mnch  in  vogue ;  and  no  housekeeper  deserved  the  name  of  notable 
who  did  not  know  the  way  to  go  about  them. 

"  I  'd  like  the  queen  of  the  country  to  be  up  to  these  little  matters," 
said  the  King  to  himself.  At  thia  time,  Ollanih  Fodhla  waa  an  un- 
married man. 

At  length,  our  boat  and  his  guest  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  cool 
night  breeze,  which  tbey/ound  exceedingly  refreshing.  It  was  a 
beautiful  night.  A  thousand  moonbeams  darted  through  the  trees, 
bathing  in  softest  radiance  the  little  open  patches  of  moss  and  fern 
which  they  came  upon  at  intervals.    On  these  the  imagination  might 

Saint  a  thousand  fairy  elves  riding,  and  dancing,  and  wrestling ;  but 
illamh  Fodhla  was  thinking  of  something  else.  The  only  elf  that 
was  present  to  his  imagination  was  that  certain  little  boy  with  wings 
and  the  bow  and  arrows,  who  had  already  shot  a  shaft  at  his  heart, 
which  made  him  think  a  great  many  queer  things  about  the  maid  of 
the  hermitage.  In  fact,  he  could  thmk  of  nothing  but  Una,  although 
the  Druid  kept  talking  to  him,  as  they  walked  tlirough  the  wood,  on 
subjects  quite  different.         ' 

After  an  hour's  walk  or  so,  the  Wanderers  of  the  night  returned. 
There  was  a  couch  of  skins  spread  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and,  sure 
enough,  at  its  foot  stood  the  redoubtable  puncheon  of  water,  at  the 
fight  of  which  the  King  felt  something  very  like  hydrophobia  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was  a  brave  man,  however,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  face  the  worst  that  might  happ«i.  He  looked  to- 
wards tne  cnrtain  at  the  end  of  the  room.   It  was  drawn  right  across. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  thought  the  virtuous  monarch  to  himself;  "  and 
if  I  can  only  get  asleep,'''  said  be,  "  I  shall  escape  that  infernal  bath." 

Now,  to  get  asleep  snugly  and  suddenly,  there  is  nothing  like  im- 
bibing a  hot  jorum  lying  down.  This  was  a  thing  which  the  King  had 
tried  more  than  once  before,  when,  after  having  sat  through  a  whole 
night  of  dull  debate  in  parliament,  he  felt  on  his  return  home  a  con- 
founded  cramp  in  his  stomach.  He  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  same  nightcap  in  his  present  need,  with  his  host's  permission. 

The  Druid  mixed  his  guest  a.  good'sised  stoup  of  egg-flip,  and 
leaving  it  with  him,  be  took  his  departure,  saying,  he  snoula  sleep 
among  the  hay  in  the  adjoining  cow-house,  within  call,  should  any- 
thing nappen  to  require  ois  presence  before  morning. 

ORamii  Fodhla  lay  down,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep  ;  but  the  more 
anxious  ha  was  tn  rMijgn  himself  to  rest,  the  less  he  obtained  iL     He 
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turned  on  his  left  side,  on  hii  right,  and  on  faia  twck  ;  be  abut  bia 
eye«,  «nd  kept  them  shut  for  «  lone  time :  it  wu  no  uk.  He 
looked  St  the  fire,  and  he  aaw  a  little  Cupid  duKin^  in  every  blaxe  ; 
he  looked  at  the  curtain,  and  there  was  Cupid  dancing  in  the  refleo 
tion  of  the  fire  upon  it  in  a  hundred  directiona,  like  w  many  figure* 
produced  by  a  magic  lantern.  It  ii  tMj  guessing  how  very  un- 
comfortable the  poor  King  felt. 

"  Murder  I  murder!"  laid  he,  grinding  his  teeth  and  Mratching 
his  head  ;  "  this  will  never  do  i"  bo  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  jumped 
into  the  puncheon  right  up  to  his  chin,  and,  with  the  same  greatness 
of  mind  which  prompted  him  to  jump  in,  he  jumped 'Out  again, 
crying,  "  By  the  ghost  of  Milesius,  here 's  a  pretty  pickle  for 
the  King  of  all  Ireland  to  he  in  !"  He  took  a  pull  at  the  flagon  to 
«ypel  the  damp,  and  lay  down  to  rest  once  more.  Reat,  however,  he 
did  not  get.  His  couch  was  worse  than  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  He 
suSered  enough  to  make  him  swear  against  hydropathy  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Towards  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  Druid  felt  some  person 
shaking  him  earnestly  and  yet  feebly,  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  hia 
guest  wrapped  up  partially  in  one  of  the  deer-skins,  shivering  and 
woe-begone,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack. 

'■  Get  up,  honest  man,"  said  the  .King  very  piteoosly,  "  and 
mix  me  another  jug  of  that  egg-flip." 

"  Oh !  that 's  the  way  with  you,  is  it  ?"  said  the  Druid,  "  and  so 
you  did  jump  in  after  alt  f" 

"  'Faith,  I  did,"  said  the  poor  King,  "a  dosen  times,  and  more;" 
and  he  made  a  motion  to  lie  down  in  the  warm  hay  from  which  the 
Druitl  had  arisen. 

"  O  you  terrible  sinner  !  so  jou  really  had  to  jump  in  a  doien 
times  }"  observed  the  Druid  in  apparent  astonishment. 

"  A  dozen  times, 'and  no  mistake." 

■'  Well,  after  that  I  "m  easy,"  said  the  Druid. 

*'  So  am  I,"  answered  the  King ;  "  ^uite  so,  I  can  assnre  yon." 

"  But  you  '11  come  in  and  he  down  again  by  the  fire  on  the 
comfortable  conch  I  spread  for  you,  after  I  give  yon  yonr  physic?" 
said  the  host. 

'■  Not  for  the  world  I"  exclaimed  Ollamfa  Fodhla,  "  would  1  try  to 
sleep  in  that  enchanted  chamber,  or  on  that  bed  of  torture  again  1" 

The  Druid  in  a  few  minutes  administered  a  dose  of  "  egg-hot."  It 
proved,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  solitary  cow-house,  a  powerful 
narcotic.  The  King  slept  soundly  for  twa  or  three  hours,  until  a 
gentle  tapping  at  the  door,  and  a  very  sweet  nice  from  the  outside, 
aroused  bim  with  the  tidings  that  breakfast  was  ready.  It  was  a 
welcome  summons,  for  hit  Majesty  felt  very  hungry  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  night,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  presented  himself. 

The  puncheon  was  gone,  but  not  the  memory  of  it. 

The  King  scarcely  uttered  a  word  until  he  began  to  break  the 
top  of  his  sixth  egg,  and  he  had  made  considerable  havoc  among 
the  rashers  which  Una  had  piled  up  before  him  on  a  wooden 
Jtrencher.  He  perceived  something  in  the  dear  girl's  looks  very 
like  compassion,  ss  she  pressed  him  to  eat  still  more.  Their  eyes 
met  without  being  perceived  by  the  Druid,  and  they  spoke  volumes 
to  each  other. 

"  There  is  one  query,"  said  the  King,  "  which  I  altogether  forgot 
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to  pot  to  yon  laMt  evaaag,  md  it  might  have  saved  a  deal  of  loiacati- 
ceptiro,  and  that  i>,  is  tlua  yoavg  person  your  relative?" 

"  Which  dvil  qnesUon  would  have  been  met  as  it  oueht  to  have 
been,  by  a  cavil  ansrer,"  replied  the  Druid ;  "  and  it  would  not  only 
have  saved  much  misconception,  but  a  deal  of  annoyance  to  all 
parties." 

"  Ab  t  I  see  how  it  is,"  sighed  the  monarch,  "  the  wisest  and 
best  of  us  all  are  made  foots  of  sometimes ;  I  have  been  msde  a  fool 
of  after  aU." 

"An  April  fool  twice  over,  you  may  add  with  justice,  in  this 
instance,"  merrily  observed  the  host,  "  and  I  only  rw'et  that  your 
portion  of  the  joke  was  not  less  practical  than  twelve  plunges  in 
a  tank  of  cold  water." 

OUamh  Fodhla  looked  very  foolish  and  abashed,  but  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  up  into  cheerfulness  full  soon.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  Druid,  and  declared  that  he  was  justly  punished 
for  sllowiDg  himself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  old  woman's  tale. 
"  If  there  be  any  further  reparation,"  he  added,  "  besides  the  cold 
bath,  I  am  willing  to  make  it." 

"  Nothing  further  than  simply  to  teO  the  great  OJlsmh  Fodhla," 
said  the  Druid,  "  should  you  report  your  visit  to  this  humble 
hermitage,  that  the  msiden  of  Ardrass  is  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of 
his  subjects." 

"  He  is  already  aware  of  it,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  if  Una,  instead 
of  considering  herself  amongst  the  numb^  of  his  subjects,  will 
allow  him  to  ccmuder  her  the  Queen  of  his  heart  and  affections, 
OUamh  Fodhla  himself,  who  now  stands  before  her,  will  never  have 
to  regret  having  been  made  an  April  Fool  for  her  sake." 

Of  course  Una  fainted  away,  and  as  for  the  Druid,  you  would  not 
give  a  groat  for  his  life  for  about  five  minutes  after  the  bursting  of 
such  a  thunder-clap  of  joy  and  surprise.  A  good  many  explanations 
were  entered  into  full  soon,  and  amongst  others  a  very  important  one, 
namely,  that  the  host  was  not  a  Druid  in  reality,  but  Prince  Dathy, 
the  only  brother  of  Aildergoidh,  the  late  king,  who  fell  at  the  battle  . 
of  Tara,  which  raised  Ollamh  Fodhla  to  the  throne,  and  that  Una  was 
his  only  daughter.  Since  that  fatal  day  the  Prince  had  lived  in  aoii- 
tary  exile,  and  owing  to  the  kind  feelmg  of  the  sacred  college  had 
beoi  permitted  to  assume  the  holy  character  to  conceal  his  name  and 
misfortunes. 

The  farce  ended  much  mors  rationally  than  it  began.  The 
beautiful  Una  was  married  to  her  ri^al  lover,  and  crowned  Queen 
of  Ireland  before  the  Ist  of  May.  Prince  Datby  was  made 
a  field-marshal  and  commander  of  the  King's  cavalry,  which  he 
soon  raised  to  a  wonderful  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  Un. 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  reputation  of  these  brave  troops,  they 
had  no  opportanity  of  sobstantially  proving  their  gallantry  in 
the  field,  for  Ollamn  Fodhla's  was  throughout  a  reign  of  wisdom 
and  peace.  Amongst  the  many  good  and  wise  maxims  which 
he  left  to  those  who  came  after  him,  were  these  two, — not  to  swallow 
as  gospel  on  all  occasions,  one  woman's  bad  account  of  another, 
when  she  who  talks  thus  severely,  has  bade  farewell  to  all  youthful 
pleasnres,  hopes,  and  associations;  and  never  to  feel  angry  or 
ashamed  at  having  been  made  an  April  Fool,  provided  the  joke 
be  carried  oat  to  do  greater  extent  than  being  self-soused  twdve 
times  for  tove  in  a  tank  of  cold  water. 
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BY   LOUISA   BTUABT  C08TBLI.O. 
ROSS,  TINTERN  ABBEV,  CHEPSTOW. 

Onb  of  the  most  strikiiift  and  impoeios  towns  ia  that  uttnictiTe  part 
of  England  bordering  on  Wales,  where  HerefoidBhire  and  Monmouth-, 
■hire  meet,  is  Rosa.  It  is  built  on  a.  hill,  which  rises  boldly  above  the 
Wye  and  commands  a  wide  and  beautiful  extent  of  country.  The 
river  is  here  more  than  usually  cspricious  in  its  coarse,  and  wreathes 
itself  into  a  perfect  garlnnd  round  the  green  meadows  which  lie  spread 
out  before  the  rodiy  hill  of  Roes,  crowned  by  a  building  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  be  imagined  a  feudal  castle  flanked  by  towers  and  turrets, 
so  precisely  is  the  position  of  the  mansion  similar  to  that  usually 
chosen  by  a  chieftain  of  old.  This  fortunately-placed  erection  is  how- 
ever an  hotel,  unique  for  its  beauty  and  the  exquisite  scenery  of  which 
it  is  monarch:  its  gardens  cover  the  hills;  its  seats  and  snmmer- 
houses  and  conservatories  adorn  every  nook,  besides  which  it  may 
boast  "  a  stream  as  clear,"  and  "a  bower  as  sweet"  as  ever  Persian 
minstrel  sang  of.  It  is  the  most  lovely  summer-retreat  that  "  the  best 
poet  going"  could  imagine  in  his  fancy;  and  ou  climbing  the  flower 
and  ^mlPudorned  stair  of  entrance,  vou  seem  at  once  to  bare  become 
a  deuisen  of  faiir  land.  There  ia  nothing  that  speaks  of  ancient  times 
to  the  mind;  all  is  youth,  and  freshness,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  eye, 
and  the  fine  lofty  spire  of  the  chnrch,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel,  looks  as  if  placed  there  expressly  to  enhance  the  perfection  of  th« 
compoiition  for  the  benefit  of  a  painter. 

Suddenly  the  well-remembered  line : 

"  Who  taught  yon  beiven-dineted  iplie  to  rise }" 

occurs  to  the  mind,  and  the  name,  immortal  as  his  bard,  of  "  The  Man 
of  Robs,"  brings  Pope  and  all  his  friends  in  long  array  before  the  men- 
tal sight.  The  Isrge  and  grand  Swiss  hotel,  with  its  agr^mens  and 
modem  elegance,  sinks  into  the  bill;  several  little,  lowly,  rose- 
covered,  thatched  cottages  rise  on  its  site — the  trees  thicken,  banks 
and  stilea  appear,  old  walla,  covered  with  ivy,  peep  from  hedges  her« 
and  there,  and  solitude  and  silence  reign ;  behind  the  belt  of  fine  young 
elms,  appears  a  huge  grey  tower  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  large 
body  of  an  extensive  church,  built  at  various  periods — the  windows 
filled  with  stone  tracery,  and  a  few  remains  of  stained  alsss — presently 
a  lofty  spire  of  gigantic,  but  delicate  proportions  slowly  emerges  from 
a  ruined  base,  and  points  to  heaven,  while  the  name  of  its  founder, 
John  Kyrle,  seems  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
whose  increased  growth  tell  that  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed 
away  during  the  indulgence  of  the  dream  of  the  past  into  which  the 
contemplative  stranger  ha^i  been  led,  as  he  stood  in  the  inn  garden  at 
the  gate  which  conducts  to  the  churchyard  of  Ross. 

On  entering  the  church,  there  are  several  monuments  which  attract 
the  eye,  but  that  most  sought  for,  is  least  conspicnons,  and  the  excla- 
mation, 

"Whitl  no  monument — inicription — stone?" 
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lion  of  the  man  of  Row,  and  we  read  the  record  of  hu  death,  followed 
bv  the  infonnution  of  mho  erected  the  marble  to  his  name:  a  tardy 
piece  of  justice  which  his  beirs  were,  it  Hems,  at  last  shamed  into 
perfurming  ;  hut  there  ia  another  memorial  of  him  more  characteristic 
and  poetical  in  his  pew,  which  has  always  been  reserved  for  the  a&- 
commodatiun  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  since  be  required  it  no 
longer.  A  fine  elm,  covered  with  luxuriant  leavest  throws  its  bouf|hs 
along  the  wall  and  fills  up  the  large  space  of  the  indent  pointed  win- 
dow above,  supplying  by  its  chequering  shade  the  loss  of  the  painted 
glass,  whose  subdued  tints  formerly  cast  a  dim  religious  light  into  the 
church.  This  pretty  tree  is  of  thirty  years  growth,  and  forced  its  way 
through  the  masonry,  persererinely  flouridiing,  bent  to  adorn  the  seat 
of  the  beloved  friend  of  the  people  of  Ross.  It  is  carefully  pruned,  aad 
is  with  some  difficulty  restraint  within  proper  bounds ;  but,  as  it  is  te> 
eluded  from  the  outer  air,  it  is,  though  vigorous,  more  delicate  in  its  di- 
mensions than  its  brethren  in  the  churchyard,  all  of  which  were  planted 
by  Me.  Kyrle.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  appropriate  or  more 
interesting  than  that  the  "  tree  be  planted''  should  spontaneously  send 
forth  a  shoot  to  shadow  the  spot  he  loved  and  where  be  was  always 
bailed  with  blessings.  No  record  can  be  more  eloquent  or  more  touch- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  as  if  his  poet  had  himself  directed  the  growth 
of  this  silent  yet  speaking  homage  to  his  worth. 

The  £rst  act  known  of  Kyrle'a  is  one  which  bespeaks  his  eccentricity 
as  well  as  liberality :  be  was  intended  originally  for  the  bar  and  waa 
entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Balioi  ColWe,  Oxford,  April  1, 
1654.  On  his  admission  he  presented  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  Collie, 
with  a  promise  that,  should  a  better  be  given,  he  would  enlai^  bis 
present,  which  he  afterwards  did. 

When  he  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Roes,  he  possessed  little  more 
than  the  dwelling-house  he  occupied,  which  be  rebuilt,  and  which  still 
exists,  although  it  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only 
bears  the  name  of  "  The  Man  of  Roaa's  House."  Over  the  door  of  the 
chemist's,  who  lives  there,  appears  the  medallion  from  which  that  on 
his  tomb  is  copied,  and  there  is  some  remains  of  the  original  carved 
front  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  very  highly  ornamented. 
His  garden  is  shown,  but,  except  a  fow  stone  vases  and  a  seat,  little  ia 
left  which  dates  from  his  time ;  the  present  proprietor  baa  filled  up  the 
space  with  grotto-work,  and  serpentine  walks  between  walls  and  pyra- 
mids of  spar  and  shells,  escluding  the  view  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  in  particular,  with  resolute  bad  taste,  has  placed  one  stone  wall 
exactly  in  front  of  the  arbour  where  the  Man  of  Ross  was  accustomed 
to  ait,  and  where  it  is  likely  Pope  himself  once  contemplated  the  gar- 
den whose  many  retreats  perhaps  suggested  some  of  the  devious  ways 
at  his  Twickennam  villa. 

Just  opposite  the  house  is  the  "  Market-place,"  a  venerable-looking 
stone  building,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dividing  "  the  daily 
bread"  to  the  poor  every  Saturday,  from  the  steps  which  form  a  re- 
markitble  feature  of  the  structure.  The  bread  was  not  his  gift,  but 
was  made  at  his  bouse,  and  he  saw  it  properly  administered ;  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  the  donor,  who  received  toJls  of  all  corn  brought  to 
market,  and  had  from  early  times,  no  doubt  following  monastic  usage, 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  corn  to  the  poor.  A  drcumstunce  oc- 
curred, in  the  time  of  Kyrle,  which  caused  thb  donation  to  be  discon- 
tinued; the  town  of  Ross  claimed  that  as  a  right  which  waa  tmly 
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granted  to  them  by  favour,  and  it  came  to  a  question  whether  the  lord 
or  the  townspeople  should  consider  it  due ;  Air.  Kyrle  was  applied  to 
as  arbitrator,  which  was  always  the  case  in  all  emergencies,  and  he  was 
constrained  by  bia  Benae  of  justice  to  give  it  against  the  town.  By 
this  injudicious  proceeding  the  poor  of  Ross  were  in  future  deprived  of 
the  pnvil^e. 

Mr.  Kyrle  by  degrees  purchased  land  and  increased  his  possessions 
in  and  near  the  town,  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  were  bore  of  trees, 
and  these  he  "hung  with  woods,"  where  they  still  wave  in  great 
beauty  in  what  was  called  Cleavefield.  The  houses  were  badly  supplied 
with  water;  he  built  a  fountain  which  distributed  it  freely  through  the 
town,  although  the  present  waterworks,  on  an  improved  plan,  have 
superseded  those  he  established;  he  erected  a  "  causeway"  across  the 
marshy  fields  which  lead  Co  the  bridge  of  Wilton,  and  finding  the  an- 
cient spire  of  the  beautiful  and  venerable  church  id  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, he  devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  re-erect  it,  addine  forty-seven 
feet  to  its  height,  and  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  striKing  and  im- 
posing objects  in  the  whole  country. 

From  aay  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was  constantly  contem- 
plating and  executing  some  work  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
Ross,  and  presided  over  their  interests,  a  guardian  angel,  till  having 
witnessed 

■■  The  atrsnge  face 
That  tumble*  mlghtieit  soreniigiu," 

the  hH  and  the  Testoration  of  monarchy,  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  and  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
workmen  whom  he  bad  so  lone  employed,  Nov.  20th,  1724. 

Sad  was  the  procession,  ana  deep  was  the  sorrow  of  all  who  kneiv 
bim  and  had  felt  his  bounty  and  munificence ;  and  as  if  "  things  inani- 
mate could  grieve,"  the  great  bell,  which  whs  his  gift,  fell  off  its  wheel 
immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the  good  and  cherished  "  Man  of 
Ross." 

He  was  never  married,  and  was  joviiil  and  convivial  in  bis  habits, 
fond  of  joking,  and  of  unwearied  cheerfulness.  Extremelv  loyal,  but 
no  meddler  in  political  matterg ;  pious,  sincere,  just,  and  generous ; 
unoetentations  and  persevering ;  placing  his  whole  happiness  in  the 
wel&re  of  others,  whose  cause  he  made  his  own,  and  living  for  his 
neuehbour  rather  than  for  himself. 

Pope  was  accustomed  to  visit  some  Catholic  hmilies,  who  lived  near 
Roas,  both  at  Holm-Lacy,  at  Fengethly,  and  at  a  place  called  Old 
Over  Ross,  and  here  he  iiaed  of  course  continually  to  hear  the  praises 
of  "The  Man  of  Roes,"  which  title  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Kyrle  long 
before  the  poet  gave  him  the  immortality  of  his  verse.  Doubtless  he 
listened  to  theae  deserved  commendations  ivith  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  genius  was  readily  called  forth  to  commemorate  the 
virtue!  he  admired.     His  lines 

"  FimiUar  in  our  mouthi  u  houiehold  vordi," 

will  never  be  fbivotten,  nor  can  the  memory  of  John  Kyrle  fade  with 
time-  The  peo]&  of  Ross,  at  the  present  day,  appear,  however,  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  "  Ike  Just ;"  and  when  the  stranger,  willing 
to  attribute  every  advantage  which  the  town  poaseases  to  the  hero  of 
his  infiuicy,  inquires  if  this  school  or  that  fountuu  was  not  establislied 
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by  "  the  Man,"  he  t»  answered,  somewhat  petulantly,  either  that  it  ez- 
itted  "  long  before,"  or  "  long  tiince,"  hia  time. 

Thanks,  however,  to  Pope,  even  more  than  jnatica  will  always  be 
done  him,  although  modem  benefactora  may  sn&r  in  consequence,  and 
be  defrnaded  of  Uieir  jutt  due. 

The  town  is  curiously  built,  and  incooreniently  steep  in  many  parts ; 
one  street,  which  descends  fnm  the  old  Market  House,  is  exftemely 
precipitous,  and  narrow  towarda  the  top,  aa  if  there  were  formerly  s 
sate  on  the  spot,  which  was  probably  tbe  case,  though  all  traoes  of  it 
have  disappeared.  In  this  steep  street  there  are  several  beautiful  half 
timbered  houses,  exquisitely  carred  and  ornamented.  Some  of  these 
hare  been  extremely  well  restored,  and  one  is  led  to  regret  that  more 
are  not  retnaiuing.  Gardens  and  orchards  extend  for  some  diatance 
beyond  the  town  ;  and  at  tbe  time  I  was  there,  the  trees  were  bending 
beneath  tbe  weight  of  crimson  appleo,  so  glowing  and  so  rich  that  those 
of  the  &bled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  could  not  be  more  tempting  or 
the  perfume  finer. 

It  is  supposed  that  Ross  was  a  British  place  of  dwelline^remBins  of 
villas  having  been  found  in  the  vale  beneath,  and  indications  of  a 
burial-ground  on  tbe  hill.  Some  singular  ceremonies,  similor'to  thoee 
which  oace  existed  all  over  Wales,  ivere  kept  up  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  custom,  which  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  "  Scape- 
goat "  mentiooed  in  Leviticus,  was  lung  before  it  disappeared.  It  was 
called  "  Sin-eating,"  sod  was  practised  in  the  following  manner : 

When  a  corpse  was  about  to  be  buried,  it  was  brought  out  of  the 
house  and  laid  on  a  bier  at  the  door.  There  existed  in  or  near  the 
town,  a  certain  character,  of  doubtful  reputation,  called  by  the  startling 
Dame  of  the  "  Sin-eater."  This  personage,  who  was  generally  old  ana 
inUrm,  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  placed,  and,  standing 
on  one  side  of  the  bier,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  banded  to  him, 
over  Ike  body,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  maxard  bowl  of  maple,  fiiU  of  beer ; 
after  be  bad  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk  the  beer,  sixpence  was  given 
him,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  believed  to  take  upon  him  all 
the  sins  of  the  defunct,  who  was  thus  freed  from  a  necessity,  which 
would  otherwise  have  existed,  of  mnlking  after  death 
"  Till  cha  roul  crimM  done  in  hii  day  of  life 
Went  burnt  sad  purged  avsy." 

Besides  this  superstitious  observance,  there  were  certain  trees  whidi 
were  held  in  veneration  near  Roes,  one  of  which  used,  till  lately,  to  be 
pointed  oat  as  "  the  Gospel  Oak."  At  a  place  called  the  Flaxridge, 
was  a  sacred  spring  whose  waters  boiled  up  with  great  impetuodtf ; 
biries  and  saints  have  been  alternately  visited  and  worshipped  here, 
but  the  spring  is  silent  now,  and  its  deities  no  longer  honoured- 

RoBs  seems  to  have  been  in  old  times  tribotary  to  Hereford,  and  at- 
tached to  its  See.  Its  market  was  obtained  bv  Betan,  one  of  the 
bishops,  from  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Third  constituted  it  a  frea 
borough.  There  are  no  remains  now  of  its  once  famous  iron-works, 
which  probably  in  their  day  rendered  it  rich  and  flourishing.  The 
beanttea  of  its  scenery  may  now  be  considered  its  wealth,  and  they  can 
never  fail,  as  indeed  its  ambitious  inn  seems  to  predict,  whose  sise  cer- 
tainly requires  a  continoed  concourse  of  visitors  to  fill  its  namennu 
chambers. 

The  air  is  said  to  be  so  healthy  that  it  is  a  common  thing  here  to 
talk  of  eighty,  ninety,  and  a  hundred  years  of  age.     Him*  an  np  re- 
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mains  of  tba  bishop's  jMlace,  which  formerly  stood  id  a  fine  position, 
commaading  s  deluthtful  new  near  the  chnrehyard.  The  site  is  still 
called  "  Bishop's  Cocrt,"  indicuting  where  the  building,  doubtless  a 
handsome  onei  dominated  the  country. 

The  walks  abont  Roes  are  oharming  and  varied,— those  throogh  the 
meadows,  and  groves  on  the  heights  in  particular;  the  latter  forms  a 
sort  of  public  promenade,  in  the  style  of  those  always  found  outside 
French  towns ;  the  alleys  and  paths  are  of  late  a  Uttle  neglected,  which 
does  not,  however,  diminish  their  solitary  beauty. 

Just  across  the  river,  and  near  the  pretty  bridge  of  Wilton,  stand 
the  ruina  of  Wilton  Castle,  so  seduded  and  embowered  in  trees  that 
they  are  not  discovered  without  ditficulty.  The  antique  outer  walls, 
festooned  with  ivy,  an  very  entire,  and  the  moat  can  plainly  be  traced. 
A  few  picturesque  bits  of  the  interior  remain,  with  some  dismantled 
windows,  which  prove  the  former  elegance  of  the  arcliitecture,  and  the 
imnortance  of  the  place,  which  was  a  stronghold  in  the  time  of  John 
ana  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  of  considerable  consequence  during  the  wars  of 
Stephen ;  it  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  de  Grey,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  that  of  CbandoB,  and  now  belongs  to  Ouy'a  Hmpital.  A  modem 
tnansiwi  rises  amonsit  the  ruins,  and  a  pretty  flowei^arden  smiles  at 
the  foot  of  the  dilapidated  turrets,  fbnnmg  a  strange  contrast  of  youth 
and  age,  life  and  death.  There  are  some  fine  trees  scattered  near, 
beneath  one  of  which  is  a  seat  affording  a  view  of  the  o^^wsite  town  of 
Ross,  and  the  luxuriant  meadows  bordering  the  silver  Wye,  whose 
devious  course  is  directed  along  banltB  of  the  most  striking  beanty 
and  grace.  All  is  repose  and  quiet  in  this  spot;  the  peculiarly  hand- 
some cattle  stand  ruminating  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  river,  the 
"patient  fisher"  sits  amongst  the  reeds,  and  little  fairy  barks  glide 
past,  bearing  gaily  adveuturous  voyagers  bent  on  exploring  the  lovely 
stream  as  far  as  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow  Caatle,  those  magnificent 
rivals  of  all  the  rains  in  England  or  Wales,  before  which  Ooodriob,  and 
even  Ragland,  bow. 

Tintern  is,  perh^  without  any  exception,  the  most  beautiful  of 
ruined  abbeys ;  and  though  ita  monastic  seclusiou  exist  no  longer,  since 
new  high-roads  carry  the  traveller  close  to  ita  walls,  yet,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  publicity,  so  uncongenial  to  its  character,  it  is  still  an 
object  of  marvellous  beauty.  What  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  of 
its  glory,  when  its  mere  fragments  thus  delight  the  eye,  the  poet  can 
alone  imagine.  There  are  windows  full  of  delicate  tracery,  which  ap- 
pears, even  now,  almost  perfect, — ^long  vistas  of  gracefiil  columns,  with 
carved  capitals,  all  wreaths, whose  gilded  and  ra by-tinted  flowers  are  still 
touched  with  the  original  adornment  of  colour;  there  are  bosses  in- 
volved, leaf  within  leaf,  like  the  &iry  ivory-wwk  of  Chinese  fingers ; 
slender  pillars,  clinging  together  like  reeds,  supporting  arches  that  seem 
springing  towaids  heaven-  Doorways  ornamented  with  delicate  pat- 
terns, wrought  as  if  stone  under  the  artist's  bands  were  but  wax  ;  re- 
cesses, cells,  and  cloisters,  all  symmetry  and  grace:  here  exquisitely 
engraved  brasses  still  on  tiie  ruined  stone  floor  of  the  roofless  corridors, 
and  there  pictured  tiles  of  variegated  tints  on  the  spots  where  altars 
onoe  stood.  The  earth  is  strewn  with  the  sections  of  pillars,  now  no 
more,  and  their  beautiful  ground-plan  is  exhibited  in  all  its  perfection 
of  design.  One  great  feature  io  this  ruin  is,  that  excavations  have 
been  judiciously  made  so  as  to  disencumber  it  of  accumulated  rubbish, 
and  expose  the  actual  flooring,  thus  showing  the  precise  height  of  the 
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bnildine,  and  allowing  its  exquisite  proportions  to  be  clearly  viewed. 
A  soft  JDzarituit  turf  corerg  the  ground  and  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
ace&e ;  all  the  precious  fragments,  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  are  care- 
ftilly  placed  so  as  to  be  well  seen,  and  frequent  additions  are  constantlf 
being  made  from  the  estensire  area  of  ruin.  A  few  mntilated  effigies 
and  broken  tombs  alone  remain  of  all  those  which  adorned  this  holv 
&oe  from  the  period  of  the  do  Glare  who  founded  it  in  the  twelftu 
century  to  its  destruction  in  the  time  when  "the  King's  conscience" 
was  r^^ated  by  the  bright  eyes  of  that  Plorinda  of  the  mtmlcs,  Anne 
Boleyn. 

It  appears  to  me  an  advantage  to  hare  thns,  by  clearing  the  rain, 
brought  to  light  many  treasures  which  had  othermse  been  hidden  in 
shapeless  mounds  on  which  rank  grass  and  weeds  might  grow  at  will. 
Those  who  object  to  this  care,  should  remember  that  it  is  not  always 
to  Time's  venerable  touch  alone  we  owe  the  neglected  and  mournfully 
solemn  aspect  of  many  a  relic  of  antiquity-  Rude  sheds  and  cottages, 
with  all  their  un picturesque  accompaniments,  are  not  unfrequently 
erected  in  the  midst  of  a  fullen  temple,  and  when  they  too  decay,  they 
leave  their  remains  mingled  with  the  nobler  building.  To  clear  these 
Bwav  is  not  to  desecrate  the  ruiu,  but  to  remove  from  its  beauty  the 
maslf  which  obscured  it,  and,  by  casting  fotth  that  which  clogged  its 
imceful  space,  reveal  the  riches  profane  hands  had  sought  to  obscure. 
The  chapter-house  turned  into  a  barn,  a  hut  built  in  a  cell,  a  pigstye 
in  the  refectory,  is  surely  less  in  character  than  a  velvet  lawn  and 
clean  pathway  in  the  pillared  solitude,  thongh  no  weeds  or  high  grass 
ware  over  the  sculptured  stones.  I  once  visited,  in  Auvergne,  the 
magnificent  ruined  abbey  of  the  Cliaise  Dien,  where,  in  one  of  the 
chamberH,  vaulted  with  the  most  exquisite  grace  of  architecture,  a 
party  of  peasants  were  busy  skinning  a  fat ;  no  liand  bad  ever  cleared 
away  the  mounds  of  rubbisn,  accumulated  since  the  great  French  revo- 
lution,  and  all  was  left  to  such  neglect  as  Time  alone  would  have  for- 
sworn. Oh  for  the  velvet  grass  and  open  area  of -Tintern  to  show  the 
splendid  height  and  eloriona  breadth  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  ruins 
in  France !  It  would  be  well  if  many  another  ruined  pile  received  the 
same  attention ;  for  even  the  most  sensitive  antiquary  must  clear  away 
the  moss  and  weeds  from  the  stone  before  he  can  read  the  antique  in- 
scription which  gives  it  value- 

Chepstow  Csstle  has  not  received  the  same  care ;  and,  thongh  the 
coarser  proportions  of  its  structure  required  it  less,  it  would  not  be  the 
worse  if  some  of  the  huge  mannds  of  earth  within  its  courts  were  re- 
moved, and  thus  the  real  height  of  the  fine  walls  was  more  evident. 
The  castle  hangs  over  the  silver  stream,  which  bathes  the  base  of  its 
supporting  rock.  Tower  after  tower,  and  turret  after  turret,  mount 
higher  and  bieher  up  the  steep  ascent ;  gigantic  gateways,  fbstooned 
with  many-coTonied  leaves,  yawn  widely  from  space  to  space ;  huge 
trees  throw  their  branches  wildly  across  the  roofless  courts;  and  enor- 
mous and  fentastic  roots  of  antique  ivy  twine  and  cling  and  force 
themselves  through  the  walls  which  they  now  support,  and  now 
destroy.  Long  ranges  of  galleries,  and  numerous  flights  of  stairs  extend 
in  all  directions,  at  all  heights,  till  on  the  topmost  tower  the  view  of 
the  picturesque  town  and  venerable  Saxon  church  on  one  hand,  and  the 
winding  Wye,  wilh  all  its  woods  and  mountains  stretching  far  away 
into  the  beautiful  distance,  on  the  other,  display  a  scene  unrivalled  in 
attroctioo. 
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In  Cbepstow  Castle,  for  mors  than  twenty  years,  was  detained  tbe 
r^dde,  Henry  Martin,  whose  chamber  is  still  shown.  At  first  his 
captivity  was  rigorous ;  but,  by  degrees,  bis  condition  whs  ameliorated, 
and  he  was  allowed  not  only  to  walk  about  tbe  town,  but  to  visit  se- 
veral &milie*  in  the  neigbbourbood.  He  waa  a  sturdy  republican,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  consistent  in  bU  prindplen,  inmsting  that  he  bad 
no  maiiciau*  intenlioii  in  signing  tbe  warrant  for  tbe  king's  death. 
His  acrostic  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  in  1680,  is  remarkable. 
"  Here,  Sept.  9th,  wRi  buried  a  tnio  Engliihiiian, 

Who  in  Berluhire  wa>  well  known 

To  loire  hii  eountry'^  freedom  'bore  hia  own  : 

And  being  immured  full  twenty  year, 

Had  time  to  write,  u  doth  appear. 


Hera,  or  eUewhere,  (ell's  one  to  you  or  mn,) 
Earth,  air,  or  water  ffripei  my  ghottly  diiat, 

None  koowi  bow  ioon  to  be  by  fire  >et  free. 
Beadar.  if  you  an  oft-tried  nile  will  tnut, 
Von  '11  (^adly  do,  and  luffer  what  yuu  mtut. 

My  time  was  spent  in  wrring  you,  and  you, 


Aod  Death  *■  my  pay,  it  uenu,  and  welcome  tuo  ( 

Bevenge  dettniying  but  itielf,  while  I 

To  birda  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  By. 


Example!  pr^udi  t«  . 

*  Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  day*.'  " 

This  philosopher  was  found  dead  in  bis  prison,  having  departed 
suddenly,  without  sickness. 

The  Castle,  which  Cromwell  had  obtained  from  the  Parliament  as  a 
settlement  on  himself,  was,  in  due  time,  restored  to  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and,  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  fortress,  it  fell  to  its  present  picturesque  decay. 

Chepstow  Church  is  now  a  well-restored  building,  having  nothing 
left  of  its  original  antiquity  but  a  peculiarly  beautiful  early  Norman 
portal.  A  doe  once  pursueti  by  dogs,  having  run  through  the  town, 
reached  the  churchyard  j  when,  this  ancient  doorway  beinv  open,  the 
terrified  creature  rushed  into  the  sanctuary,  and  sheltered  itself  near 
tbe  altar,  at  the  moment  vrhen  gerriee  was  beine  performed.  In 
monkish  days  tbe  distrwsed  animal  would  probably  have  found  safety, 
St.  Hubert  nimtelf  would  have  stretched  forth  hu  arm  to  assist;  but 
neither  superstition  nor  humanity  prevailed  with  the  churchwardens, 
who,  deaf  to  the  mute  appeal  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  regardless  of 
those  big  tears  of  terror  which  might  have  moved  even  a  hunter's 
heart,  reserved  ttie  poor  doe  as  an  unexpected  treat  for  their  vestry 
dinner! 

The  scenery  from  Ross  to  Chepstow,  either  bv  land  or  water,  is  uo- 
rivalled  in  beauty ;  and  all  between  Ross  and  Monmouth  is  the  very 
perfection  of  grace  and  variety.  Xo  wonder  that  tourists  throng  to 
this  enchanting  reeion  throughout  the  summer,  like  butterflies  disput- 
ing in  the  sun,  ana,  though  its  seclusion  is  now  destroyed,  yet  nothing 
can  change  the  eternal  charm  which  nature  retains,  in  spite  of  fashion- 
able hotels,  and  splendid  high-roads,  neither  of  which  drawbacks 
to  romance  existed  a  few  years  ago.  The  walks  laid  out  by  the  bene- 
volent Man  of  Rosa,  the  rnads,  the  causeway,  the  fountains,  all  had 
gone  to  ruin,  and  the  Wye  threatened  even  to  forsake  its  Vfd  and  so 
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loDwr  eadrde,  with  ita  arystal  embrace,  the  emerald  meadowB  round 
which  it  glides.  Kyrle  bimwlf  would,  howerer,  now  be  satisfied  to 
see  the  floorishiiig  stote  of  his  favoaiite  town ;  though  hii  piimitiTe 
notions  might  be  somewhat  abooked  to  fdweire  an  ambitioas-loohine 
•cboolhoose,  which  rather  obstruota  the  view  from  one  pmnt,  and 
whose  inscribed  front  proclaims  that  within  encouTagemmt  and  instruc- 
tion b  given  botli  to  "  British  and  Foreign"  pupils. 

I  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  pompons  announcemeDt,  whidi  I 
found  was  eqaalty  a  mystery  to  me  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
where  so  important  an  establishment  exists. 

The  Romans,  who  had  possession  of  all  this  part  of  the  country,  ap- 
pear to  have  visited  Ross ;  pu'hapa  some  leader  fixed  his  villa  in  this 
attractive  spot,  as  coins  have  been  found,  and  a  copper  medal  of  great 
beanty,  commemorating  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Daci. 

The  town  was,  in  Camden's  time,  celebrated  for  its  iron-works,  of 
which  no  traces  now  remain.  The  hills  round  about  Rosa  are  of  sin- 
gular and  striking  forma,  one  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Father  of  Evil," 
and  its  appearance  of  having  been  rent  in  twain,  is  accounted  for  b;^ 
the  monkish  tradition  that  the  demon,  on  bearing  of  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  was  so  enraged  that  he  took  up  the  rodcs  aad  dashed  them 
one  npou  the  other,  causing  the  confusion  ever  since  apparent. 

On  Rose,  or  Bury  Hitl,  about  three  miles  Atnn  Rosa,  is  an  un- 
doubted Roman  station,  where  numerous  antiquities  have  been  found, 
and  skeletons  discovered.  A  dty  called  Ariconium,  ii  supposed  once 
to  have  existed  here,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  some  convnlsion 
of  nature.  There  is  evidence  of  iron-works  having  been  carried  on, 
and  traces  of  walla  were  seen  not  long  since  in  cleanng  spacea  to  form 
a  new  road.  A  piece  of  land  near  is  still  called  Kill-Dane-Field, 
vhich  certainly  tells  its  own  tale,   though    no  legend  of  a  battle 


There  is  a  district  of  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosa, 
called  Urchinfield,  which,  in  earl^  times,  had  privQeges  of  ita  own,  re- 
tained to  a  late  period,  and  even  now  not  quite  swept  away ;  though, 
fortunately,  we  near  no  more  of  such  proceedings  as  are  recorded  by 
Oough,  as  folloivB,  after  enumerating  many  customs  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  country: 

"  If  one  Welshman  killed  another,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  were 
to  mMt  and  plunder  the  goods  of  the  murderer  and  his  relations,  and 
bum  their  houses,  till  the  body  was  buried  abont  noon  on  the  following 
day.  The  king  was  to  have  his  third  of  the  booty,  and  all  the  rest  was 
to  remain  to  them." 

"  Whoever  was  convicted  of  eoncealinK  one  pitU  of  honey  in  the 
custom,  was  to  forfeit  five  pints  for  one,  if  his  lands  yielded  as  much." 

The  priests  of  the  churches  in  this  district  were  bound  to  carry  the 
king's  messages  into  Wales,  and  each  of  them  was  to  say  two  masses 
everv  week  for  the  king. 

Tnere  are  objects  of  romantic  interest  on  every  hill  and  in  every  dale 
of  this  charminK  country,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  Ross  the 
gem  of  Herefordshire. 
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OCTLINSD  BV  ALFBKD  CROWQUILL. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Thb  Author  t  How  at  the  mention  of  his  name  does  the  inugi- 
nation  conjure  up  the  onen-drawn  picture  of  a  shabby,  half-ttarved 
beine  with  one  glove,  clutching  under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  MS., 
equal  to  three  volumeB  octavo,  with  uncombed  hair,  except  by  his  fin- 
gers, when  rubbing  up  his  thouehts,  roesmerically  wild  or  intellectual 
eyes,  and  a  very  bad  natl  This  figure  has  served  the  artist  and  the 
actor  for  centuries,  and  satisfied  toe  multitude  that  such  i 


creature  who,  disdaining  an  honest  trade,  rushed  into  poverty  and 
Parnassus.  But,  in  reality,  the  variety  is  wonderful.  For  instance, 
the  Doble  author, — for  he  of  course  must  have  the  pas,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  his  tutor,  translates  something  that  has  been  translated  a  hun- 
dred  times  before,  and  may  be  had  hr  sixpence  upon  any  book-stall ; 
thus  he  is  an  author — at  leart,  in  the  fashionable  world :  this  answers 
two  purposes — his  lordship's  vanity  and  the  butter-shops ;— this  kind 
of  author  very  seldom  gives  out  more  than  one  scintillation  :  others 
of  this  class  consent  to  edit.  This  is  a  very  mysterious  claim  to  lite- 
rature, the  talented  creature  having  no  more  to  do  with  the  interior 
of  the  book  than  the  postage  stamp  has  with  that  of  the  letter  which 
it  fVanks  into  circulatiim,  both  headi  being  stuck  on  in  a  very  simple 
manner. 

But  we  have  noble  authors,  male  and  female,  who  reverse  the 
order  of  things,  by  drinking  champi^e  out  of  publisher's  caah- 
bozec,  instead  of  allowing  publisherB  to  drink  it  out  of  their  skulls, 
and  who  condescend  to  witlidraw  the  veil  from  their  guilded  sanc- 
tums that  the  canaille,  for  \l.  11<.6(^.,  may  peep  upon  their  splendour, 
and  listen  to  the  inflated  nothings  of  Lords  John  and  Frederick,  or  a 
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blue  Amelcosa.  Litermtnre  of  this  kind  will  be  entirely  Bti  enigma 
to  posterity,  who  will  ntiturally  wonder  why  auch  eau  ntcri  wu  ever 
pnnted  or  read. 

Th«  very  opposite  of  the  forcotung  n  the  author  who  seises  the 
remains  of  some  forgotten  rascal  or  murderer,  drags  him  into  the 
light,  dresses  him  in  a  gamiehed  suit  of  hia  own  fancy,  snd  introduces 
him  into  good  society,  as  a  gentleman  of  many  virtues,  a  victim  of 
sentiment,  with  the  slight  drawback  of  his  having  been  hung  by 
mistake.  This  kind  of  writing  is  evidently  of  the  Ratcliffe  school,  as 
it  will  not  go  down  without  iU  mvsterious  horrors,  and  dashes  here 
and  there  of  murder  and  moonliglit,  giving  of  course  the  wreath  to 
Ratcliffe,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  Diake  her  hero  a  young  gentle- 
man in  a  respectable  wuk  of  life,  who  had  not  picked  pockets  as  a 
recreation. 

A  species,  born  of  late  years,  which  cannot  exactly  be  called 
author,  is  entirely  given  life  to  by  the  weekly  cheap  literature,  and 


i; 


decdves  many  people  into  the  belief  that  they  tee  a  real  live  author 
(the  age  of  the  animal  varies  very  much  from  the  half-shabby,  half- 
young,  to    the  very  g^eaav,  dram -exhaling,  old  man).      The 

ig  one  aims,  with  a  false  cotUr  turned  down,  to  hint  at  Byron; 

_>y  the  abundance  of  his  hair  at  Ainsworth,  uid  by  hia  absence  of 
tnind  (with  him  only  occurring  when  he  owes  you  anything)  at 
Sheridan  Knowles ;  this  goes  no  further  than  his  outward  apftear- 
ance,  as  his  writings  do  not  smock  of  either.  He  takes  his  position 
from  having  once  had  one  original  idea — this  being  at  the  top  like 
the  catch-strawberry  in  a  Jew's  pottle ;  some  enterprising  publisher 
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presumn  to  buy  the  lot,  sod  finds  htmielf  misarablj  miitakeD  u  he 
turns  out  the  wretched  remainder ;  still  does  the  author  cling  to  his 
tame  as  being  the  author  of  ■  "  *  ;  that  being  really  the  peg  upon 
which  he  hangs  his  ragged  fortune. 

He  does  not  condescend  to  go  off  any  more  than  any  other  great 
gun,  without  being  well  charged;  if  you  need  him,  his  mind  is  dis- 
tracted by  dodging  a  bailiff  or  tailor ;  you  of  course  must  throw  the 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  the  law,  before  his  coy  muse  will  be  seen  in 
his  company;  again  he  sings;  again  he  improvises;  he  dashes  off 
the  required  quantity  of  stuff,  poetry  or  otherwise,  and  leaves  you 
full  of  thanks  and  of  promises,  after  having  squeezed  out  of  you  a 
trifling  loan,  for  which  he  promises  you  a  speedy  return  in  prose  or 

He  is  well  known  at  all  the  chop  and  sing1t^4uHises  in  Loi>d<Hi, 
taking  care  that  waito-s,  &c.  shall  know  that  he  is  the  author  of 
*  *  * ;  all  his  appointments  are  made  at  such  places,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  as  "  a  dry  bargain  does  not  stick ;"  so  does  his  friend  become 
the  victim  for  a  chop,  and  something  after  it.  The  old  of  this  genus 
it  is  needless  to  describe,  as  he  only  differs  in  being  older,  dirtier, 
and  more  given  to  drams  ;  both  have  an  equal  desire  to  mount  the 
Parnassian  hilli  but,  being  of  such  slippery  character,  they  never  get 
higher  than  the  base. 

Differing  most  sadly  from  these  pretenders  is  the  young  man  of 
liberal  education,  who,  from  his  great  acquirements,  and  some  acci- 
dental chance,  determines  upon  seeking  his  fortune  by  the  difficult 
road  of  literature,  unwarned  by  the  very  clever  sensitive  beings  who 
have  crowded  to  the  grave  before  him,  unnoticed  by  the  cold  world 
they  adorned,  that  only  awoke  to  their  merits  when  they  transcribed 
them  on  their  tombs ;  their  modesty  and  gentlemanly  feelings  pre- 
vent them  rushing  to  the  front  ranks,  amidst  the  loud  talkers  and 
pretenders,  who  are  continually  crying  out,  "  Look  at  ua  !"  Such  a 
man  I  once  visited  as  the  agent  of  another,  to  request  him  to  write 
upon  a  subject  that  1  knew,  from  an  accidental  circumstance,  he 
was  well  qualified  to  write. 

In  a  retired  street  J  found  the  home  where  he  lodged ;  the  door 
was  opened  to  me  by  a  child,  who  bade  me  walk  up-stairs  to  the 
second-floor,  where  I  should  find  Mr.  -  -— .  I  accordingly  did  so, 
and,  tapping  at  the  door,  waited  for  admission.  A  young  woman 
answered  my  summonn,  dressed  in  a  plain,  homely  cotton-gown, 
her  fair  hair  parted  gracefully  on  a  brow  marked  with  a  settled 
sadness;  she,  with  a  sweet  but  timid  voice,  requested  me  to  enter 
and  be  seated.  She  quitted  the  room  to  inform  Mr. ,  her  hus- 
band, of  my  arrival.  1  gased  round  the  room,  which  could  hardly 
be  called  furnished  ;  a  small  piece  of  carpet  covered  only  the  centre 
of  the  room,  in  which  was  placed  a  table  elegantly  ibrmed,  bespeak- 
ing the  better  companionship  of  by-gone  &ys ;  over  the  fireplace 
was  a  beautiful  challc  portrait  of  a  Lady,  with  a  soft,  mild  expression, 
that  I  afterwards  traced  in  the  features  of  her  unfortunate  son  ;  be- 
neath it  hung  a  small,  framed  coat  of  arms,  nearly  obliterated  with 
age — a  tacit  claim  of  the  poor  fellow  to  the  name  of  gentleman.  He 
entered  a  few  moments  afterwards,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  ap- 
parently very  weak  from  a  recent  illness ;  his  manner  was  pain- 
fully soft  and  subdued,  his  figure  shrunken  by  anxiety  and  poverty. 
He  listened  at  first  to  my  proposal  with  apathy,  receiving  it  as  one 
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of  the  many  bubble*  of  the  day,  promisiDg  him  much  labour  and 
little  remaneration ;  but  at  m^  plan  developed  it«clf  to  him,  his 
eye«  brightened  with  expectation ;  he  turned  and  hxtked  upon  his 
wife;  flush  answered  flush  upon  each  careworn  cheek  I  They  were 
silent ;  that  moment  scared  the  fiend  of  dlMppointment  from  their 
beardi.  A  few  vearehave  placed  him  before  the  public  a  justly  ad- 
mired man  of  talent,  but  he  is  only  one  saved  from  many. 

Dotneatic  authors  are  troublesome  but  harmless,  as  they  are  very 
seldom  printed,  and  read  only  by  themselves-^ when  they  can  get 
a  listener.  They  are  very  well  as  long  as  they  continue  to  write,  in 
ladies'  albums,  epitaphs  for  pet-dogs,  or  birthday  odes;  but  woe 
betide  their  friends  if  by  any  accident  they  should  get  printed  in 
some  "penny  wreath,"  or  noticed  among  the  correspondents  in  this 
way,  VIZ.,  "  We  should  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  the  talented 
A-  0. 8.~«r  Y.  Z.  is  a  promiaing  poet ,-  we  will  insert  him  neat 
week;"  tbey  immediately  assume  a  mysterious  air,  and  wonder 
people  don't  ask  them  for  tbeir  autographs. 

llM  female  of  this  genua  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  male, 
as  "  her  eye,  in  fine  frenty  rolling  "  does  not  see  die  pot  boil  over, 
or  drop  easily  fVom  octave  rhymes  to  the  bathos  of  weekly  accounts. 
She  is  to  be  avoided  by  young  men  luxuriating  on  eighty  and  a 
hundred  s-year,  there  b«ng  no  poetry  in  such  incomes. 

There  are  many  men  who  never  wrote  a  Une,  yet  are  supposed  by 
their  acquaintance  to  be  authors,  who  in  the  kindest  manner  father 
anonymous  odes,  &c. ;  this  is  rather  a  difficult  manoeuvre,  but 
often  performed  with  much  success:  as,  fn-  instance,  a  smile  ac- 
companied by  a  denial,  or  a  shake  of  the  head  with  the  finger  on 
the  Hp.  I  knew  a  dull  fellow  who  once  winked  himself  into  the 
authorship  of  a  clever  volume  of  epigrams. 

I  sketched  these  few  outlines  to  inform  my  readers,  that  he  or  die 
has  been  long  miserably  mistaken  as  to  the  real  appearance  of 
an  Author ;  authorship  no  longer  remains  in  the  hands  of  an  object 
like  that  which  ornaments  the  head  of  this  paper. 
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BY  A  MIDDLB-AOHD   MAN. 

It  wm  the  Season  !  What  &  rush  of  ideas  into  the  initiated  mind 
does  that  word  produce  1  The  Setuon  I  No  Icmger  does  the  blooming 
beauty  of  eighteen,  as  «he  utters  that  word,  associate  it  with  the  school' 
room,  the  long  tsofc,  learnt  with  diaguat  and  repeated  with  apathjr,  out 
of  Thomson, — the  seamn,  be  it  winter  or  spring,  summer  or  autumn,  is  to 
her  only  the  seAson.  The  fashionable  dressmaker  hastens  off  to  Paris 
as  she  ntters  the  word,  and  comes  back  to  her  mingled  offices  of  sub- 
serriency  and  oppression, — to  her  courtesies  and  smiles,  her  "  charming 
figure,  madam,  to  her  customers,  and  to  her  dark  doings  in  the  far  off 
workroom,  where,  bowed  down  over  the  costumes  of  happier  creatures 
than  themselves,  young  forma  are  to  be  seen ;  many,  as  the  night  draws 
on,  scarcely  able  to  pass  the  needle  through  the  work,  £eir  eyes 
closing  over  the  interminable  flounce  which  is  to  deck  the  figure  of 
some  nymph  as  she  dies  down  the  dance  of  which  they  hear,  and,  per- 
haps, dresm,  but  are  fated  never  to  enjoy.  It  was  the  season  I  How 
nouy  and  gay  are  the  streets.  How  mad  and  hot  the  world  appears, 
— how  the  very  horses  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  general  ardour,  and  to 
dash  onwards,  as  if  conscious  of  conveying  youth,  loveliness,  and  rank, 
to  their  destination  1  Oh  1  are  there  any  in  that  gorgeous  array  of  car- 
riages which  flock  up  Regent  Street,  who  think  <^  the  bye-lanes 
and  dark  alleys  of  life — who  remember  the  work  that  mutt  be  dtme, 
wrung  from  that  class  we  proudly  call  free,  yet  treat  as  alaves, — be- 
fore all  this  matchless  splendour,  this  every-year  increasing  and 
astounding  luxury  oan  be  compassed?  "Can  it  be  expected  P"  answers 
the  spirit  of  pleasure,  as  he  catches,  with  a  sn^r,  the  sound  of  my 
whispered  inquiry.  "  'Tis  very  sad,  very  shocking,  to  be  sore,"  mutters 
the  dandy,  sticking  his  glass  into  Ids  eye,  as  he  sits  down  before  a  su- 
perlative dinner,  and  looks  contemptuously  at  the  elaborate  luxuries 
as  they  are  placed  in  array  before  nim  by  gentlemen  in  white  waist- 
coats and  cravats.  "  'Tis  horrible,  npon  my  honour,  to  know  that  so 
many  poor  creatures  are  starving ;  but  our  fretting  ourselves  about  it 
won  t  mend  it." 

I  take  his  bint ;  and  turn  from  revolting  and  unprofitable  re- 
flections to  the  remembrance  of  a  season,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
which  things  went  on  much  the  same  as  they  do  now. 

Who  remembers  those  few  seasons  in  which  the  "  E^rl  of  Grosvenor," 
as  he  then  was,  allowed  the  public,  with  a  certain  restraint  of  tickets, 
a  certain  degree  of  wholesome  difficulty  f  without  which  nothing  will 
pass  for  real  coin  in  London),  to  see  his  gallery  ?  Yes ;  and  you  were 
allowed  to  loiter  there  as  long  as  yen  pleasea,  within  reason :  a  pow- 
dered footman  handed  you  a  card,  which  served  as  a  catalwue,  and 


you  threw  yourself  into  a  luxurious,  pillowy  chair,  and  gazed,  if  you 
wished  it,  upon  the  gigantic  women  with  large  arms  and  enormous 
shoulden,  of  which,  by  Rubens,  there  are  some  magnificent  specimens 
in  the  Otosvenor  Celery. 

It  was  a  compound  sort  of  pleasure  that  one  felt  in  walking  through 
these  rooms,  especially,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  do,  singly,  and  without  the 
drawback  of  an  admiring  cousin,  wno  might  hare  insisted  upon  being 
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in  nptiim,  to  trouble  one's  reveries  with  ft  little  leareu  of  the  com- 
mon place.  You  felt  more  aristocratic  than  you  had  any  right  to  do  in 
that  lofty  hall, — nav,  the  very  entrance  within  the  conrt-y ara,jprefBced 
Ihea  by  a  heavy  wall,  lifted  you  up  above  your  former  self.  The  very 
notion  of  a'  conrt-yard  in  London  inspires  a  sensation  of  nobility, 
■bore,  about,  around  you.  How  it  may  have  acted  upon  weak  human 
nature  in  those  days  when  most  of  the  nobilitv  had  detached   re- 


sideneei,  walled  in,  and  around,  and  guarded  oy  a  pwter's  lodge, 
I  know  not.  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  that  I  trod  respectftilly 
over  the  flag-itonea  of  the  Barl  of  Grosvenor's  court-yard ;  felt  myself 


ennobled  by  the  air  of  nobleness  around  me ;  found  myself  a  greats 
man  than  I  had  been  when  in  the  street;  rejoiced  that  my  dirty 
hackney-coach  bad  driven  off;  and  was  charmed  into  a  great  noti<Hi  of 
self-consequence  by  the  auiet  respect  of  some  half-dosen  of  very  hand- 
some lacqueys,  one  of  wnom  humbly  solicited  that  I  woald  leare  my 
nmbrella  in  the  ball. 

The  rooms  were  Aill  of  youth,  beauty,  fashion,  and  noise.  Those 
were  the  dsys  when  the  women  wore  brieht  light  colours,  and  gay  and 
flowery  they  looked  in  a  large  assemblu^  of  morning  dresses.  I 
hardly  think  we  have  gained  in  general  e^ct  by  so  mm£  black  as  is 
assumed  in  the  present  time.  But,  perhaps,  to  the  middle-eged  the 
world  natnrolly  assumes  a  more  dingy  hue  than  it  di^  twenty  years 
ago; — a  proof  of  coming  age,  and  I  hasten  to  discard  it  tnm  re- 
membrance. 

Behind  s  forest  of  ringlets,  and  acting  as  a  dark  background  to  a 
bright  object  in  a  picture,  stood  a  group  ofthree  gentlemen;  one  young, 
one  of  nther  more  than  middle  age,  one  decidedly  old.  They  were  in 
low,  and,  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  group,  earnest  conversation  ;  they 
stood  before  one  of  those  cabinet  pictures, — I  now  forget  the  master,— 
of  which  it  requires  to  be  an  artist  to  comprehend  the  tmcompanble 
merits.  The  old  man's  manner  was  quick  and  argumentative ;  his  daric 
eye  was  lively  to  a  degree ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  other  two, 
for  they  both  referred  to  him  incessantly,— nay,  to  be  a  favourite  with 
every  one,  for,  as  many  a  fair  one  passed  to  and  fro,  a  white  hand,  un- 
gloved for  the  heat,  would  be  extended,  and  a  soft  lingering  smite  ac- 
corded to  the  old  man,  who  returned  it  gradously,  but  without  m- 
prettemeHt,  I  was  struck  with  his  countenance,  it  had  so  much  the 
expression  of  genius,  so  much  more  than  his  teort*.  I  could  have 
sworn  he  was  a  poet,  but  that  some  phrases,  the  terms  of  art,  met  my 
ear ;  and  at  last,  the  salutation,  "  How  ere  you,  Northcote  ?"  gave  me 
the  desired  information.  "  Surely,"  I  reasoned  with  myself,  "  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation  ;  with  that  eye  of  fire,  he  never  should  have  been 
the  painter  of  so  many  tame,  lifeless  pictures."  But  my  curiosity 
then  turned  npon  this— who  were  his  two  companions? 

The  tall  and  elegant  man  who  stood  beaide  him,  had  as  little  the 
appearance  of  an  artist  as  ever  msn  had ;  neither  do  I  think,  except 
when  his  fine  face  was  in  the  repose  of  reflection,  that  it  gave,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  impression  of  intellect.  His  physi<^omy  was  mild, 
varying,  and  gentleman-like.  Every  Ibe,  every  gesture,  every  glance 
of  that  countenance  seemed  to  denote  the  man  of  high-breeding,  and 
of  a  polish,  as  much  the  result  of  eleoaoce  of  thought,  as  of  good 
company.  Yet ;  he  was  the  aon  of  an  innkeeper  in  a  country  town. 
Fortone,  when  she  made  him  a  "Sir  Thomas,'  seemed  only  as  if  she 
were  resttning  him  to  his  birthright.     1  saw,  tbrai,  befiwe  m^  di«a|>- 
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pointing  all  my  true  English  notions  of  "  blood,"  and  my  habitnal  be- 
lief in  tbe  power  of  tradog  descent  (irom  countenance*,  the  courtly, 
fascinating  painter  of  the  Dachess  of  Richmond,  a  picture  worthy  of 
the  loveliness  which  must  have  inspired  the  pencil  with  no  commmi 
skill ;  I  beheld  him  on  whose  palette  the  colours  of  the  "  Little  Bed 
Riding  Hood"  were  then  fresh, — the  fiiture  historiographer  (fwgiTe 
the  pompous  word)  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Ah !  he  looked  much 
more  Uke  the  companion  of  Oeorga  tbe  Fourth  than  a  mere  artist. 
He  looked  more  like  the  star  of  the  west  than  the  plodding  artist.  And 
yet,  though  it  seems  idle  to  say  it,  there  was  no  diSioiilty  in  reconciling 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  his  works.  One  naturally  strives  to  do  so, 
in  all  cases.  One  strives  to  see  in  James,  the  lofty  annalist  of  tbe 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  Marryat,  the  humorist  who  coald  create 
tbe  Jacob  Faithful  and  the  Peter  Simple.  One  strove,  and  not  un- 
anecesslnlly,  to  find  in  the  wrapt  countenance  of  Mrs.  Hemaos,  the  spirit 
which  breathes  itself  in  the  "  Records  of  Woman."  But  never  wss 
such  a  research  more  completely  repaid  than  when  it  went  to  compare 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  with  his  prodactions.  For  his  genius  was  not 
of  .the  bold,  romantic,  and  daring  nature  ;  it  had  more  delicacy  Aan 
vigour,  more  sentiment  than  romance.  He  was  the  Carew  of  pamtersi 
susceptible  to  all  that  was  lovely  and  gracefii],  and  quickly  uniting  the 
intellectual  with  tbe  physical  cnanns-  And,  as  I  turn  over  tbe  pages 
of  the  now  slighted  poet,  (the  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  Charles 
the  First,)  I  find  my  comparison — hazarded  at,  at  first,  I  own,— holds 
better  than  I  thought ;  for  the  poet  was  a  degree  too  susceptible — so  was 
tbe  painter;  the  poet  drew  his  living  and  exquisite  pictures  trvn  the 


highest  classes  only — so  did  the  painter.  The  poet  waa  a  creature  of 
drawing-rooms  and  courts,  and  would  have  perished  in  any  other  at- 
mosphere— so,  I  guess,   would  have  done  the  painter.      Lawrence, 


like  Carew,  was  fitted  only  to  depict  the  loftier  spheres,  be  could  not 
have  portrayed  a  vulgar  woman.  He  cotUd  only  "  incarnadine  the 
roaie  cheeke"  of  that  large  class  with  whom  he  was  so  closely  in- 
termingled daring  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  I  have  some- 
times been  surprised,  on  comparing  the  portraits  of  Lawrence,  with 
those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  perceive,  that  while  they  both 
depicted  the  same  class,  they  drew  from  a  very  ditferent  species 
of  women.  No  doubt  each  artist  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  aristocratic  fair  of  their  own  times.  Both  were  celebrated  for 
being  gifted  nith  the  perception  of  that  which  constituted  the  lady. 
How  aifierent,  then,  must  these  gentle  dames  of  former  days  have 
been,  to  those  of  the  more  recent,  yet  still  by-gone  period  of  Law- 
rence's reputation  I  The  female  portraits  of  Reynolds  give  us  the  true 
notion  of  good-breeding,  modesty,  high  respectatiility,  with  the  ease  of 
rank.  His  ladies,  be  they  in  a  morning  costume,  or  in  the  fiill  dress 
of  tbe  day,  are  modestly  attired,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  decorum 
and  refinement  which  charms,  as  well  as  the  exquisite  features  and 
rich  tresses  of  the  high-born  beauties. 

■'  1  '11  make  your  e;cs  like  moming  luns  sppeace, 
Ai  mild  and  fur«  ; 
Yuar  brow  si  crynal,  ucoodi,  and  deara. 


Such  is  the  impression  which  the  pencil  of  Reynolds  gives.     He  has 
bequeathed  to  us  the  memory  m  the  gracefnl  matron,  and  of  the 
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feauoiDe  young  creature  jtut  emeiviag  into  maturity  in  the  higher 
ranks;  Lawrence  baa  only  left  us  the  woman  of  fashion.  With  some 
exceptions,  snch  as  the  Duchen  of  Richmond,  and  Lady  Peel,  and  I 
doubt  not  many  others,  although  I  hare  not  them  at  present  in  remem- 
brance, his  ladies  look  a  little  like  demireps,  with  their  moderate 
quantity  of  apparel,  and  with  that  peculiar  expression,  half  bold,  half 
winning,  which  he  has  ^ven^-or  which  he,  perhaps,  could  not  help 
giving — to  his  female  portraits.  They  are  exquisite,  certainly — and,  I 
know  I  am  writing  treason  as  I  scribble  on,  and  that  were  1  to  dare  U> 
read  this  at  my  fireside  a  torrent  of  censure  would  overpower  me ;  and 
I  know  that  Lawrence  is  thought,  par  excellence,  to  bare  been  the 
painter  of  the  ladff — and  so  he  was — but  not  of  the  lady  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  Reynolds.  Let  me  make  one  more  exception — that  por- 
trait of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  painted  six  months  before  her  death. 
It  is  now  at  Claremont.  It  hangs,  if  I  forget  not— (I  visited  Clare- 
mont  during  the  first  burst  of  that  universiJ  lament  which  ranff 
throughout  England;  which  clothed  our  very  churches  in  black,  ana 
calletf  forth,  on  the  night  when  the  cold  remains  of  that  lovely  and 
royal  creature  were  deposited  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  whilst  the  old 
and  feeble  of  her  family  looked  on,re8poaBiTeserrIces,  and  tolling  bells, 
aad  the  funeral  chant,  in  most  of  the  parish  churches  in  EngWd  was 
heard,— I  then  visited  Claremont.)  There  I  saw  that  exquisite  effort  of 
Lawrence's  art.  Ah  I  there  waa  none  of  the  demirep  air  there.  The 
face  is  delicacy  itself,  and  has,  indeed,  a  look  of  ill-heslth,  perhaps  to 
be  accounted  for  merely  on  the  score  of  the  young,  ill-fitted  Princess's 
situation ;  perhaps,  it  might  be  an  indication  of  a  doom  already  sealed. 
A  black  mantle  is  held  over  the  form,  which  seems  enfeebled,  and 
bears  no  longer  the  msjestic  air  of  the  usual  portraits.  No  coronet  of 
roees  decks  her  Ivow  ;  but  her  hair,  in  careless  curls,  &lla  upon  the 
fair,  and  scarcely  tinted  cheek.  The  attribute*  of  the  Princess  are  lost 
in  the  lovelier,  though  homelier  characteristics  of  the  woman.  With 
what  mournful  interest  must  her  royal  husband  (once  hers  alone)  look 
upon  that,  the  last  portrait  of  that  matchless  being,  the  noble  offspring 
of  the  ignoble,  when  he  visits  Claremont.  I  have  besrd  that  he  desirea 
to  be  alone — and  is  sometimes  long  alone— in  thst  chamber  in  which 
imagination  osn  paint  the  agony, — the  vonng  mother's  hopes,— their 
blight, — the  hertac  snbmission,— the  look  of  fond  affection, — the  first 
love  of  that  warm  heart, — the  whispered  tenderness  on  either  ude, 
— the  bands  clasped  in  each  other;  then,  the  chill, — the  pain, — 
the  ominous  fointness,  —  the  consternation  around,  —  the  suffering 
of  a  few  shmrt  moments, — the  farewell,  looked  not  uttned,— tha 
death. 

I  have  wandered  sadly  from  Xmwrence,  yet  he  is  always,  surely,  pe- 
culiarly interwoven  with  one's  early  recollections  of  the  royal  family; 
he  seemed  as  if  be  hod  been  bred  up  among  them,  and  could  hsva 
painted  Georges  and  Chsrlottes,  I  should  think,  blindfolded.  He  never, 
however,  gave  the  Prince  Regent  half  the  graces  that  report  assigned 
him;  he  made  him  stiff, — a  pseudo-military  dandy, — tailorish, — with 
a  touch  of  the  Bond  Street  of^old  in  him.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
Lawrence  was  restricted  and  interfered  with,  and  his  true  powers 
cramped  by  the  melancholy  vanity  of  the  once  glass  of  fashion. 

Lawrence  lingered  not  long  amid  the  group  at  Lord  Grosvenor's.  He 
looked  with  a  seemingly  careless  air  around  him,  but  there  was  no  real 
frivolity  in  his  deportment,  nor,  I  believe,  in  bis  heart.     I  scarcely 
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knew  him  in  ■ociety,  but.  I  have  beard  of  him  as  s  gay  rattle,  inclined, 
or  rather  accnstomed,  to  flatter  pretty  women, — a  habit  jnst  aa  natural 
to  faioi  as  robbing  np  carmine  wnen  he  should  have  put  only  lake  on  his 
palette ;  oot  indisposed  to  flirtation ;  a  man  whose  conversational  powera 
disappointed  you,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a  true  man  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  usual  report.  I  could  not  judge.  I  met  him,  circling  in 
lighted  drawing-rooms,  never  staging  long  anywhere,  with  that  hsbit 
which  London  men  acquire  of  going  from  one  house  to  the  other,  and, 
probably,  enjoying  nothing  but  the  espectstions  with  which  they  leave 
one  party  and  go  off  to  another ;  becoming  incapable  of  rest,  yet  yearn- 
ing for  qaiet,  in  which  there  could  be  interest, — requiring  excitement  as 
naturally  as  the  glass  of  claret  after  dinner,  yet  becoming  at  last,  unex- 
dtable, — known  to  all,  intimate  with  none, — and,  perhaps,  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Lord  Dudley  "  There  u  not  a  house  in  London  into  which 
I  can  enter,  without  invitation,  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea,"  mingling,  every 
night,  with  scores,  perhapa— hundreds  of  people,  yet  living  essentially 
alone.  This,  I  will  engsge  to  say,  was  toe  case  with  Lawrence,  and 
is  the  case  with  many,  especially  of  his  class, — the  highest  order  of 
artists  and  painters;  for  they  have  every  inducement  noi  to  marry. 
Invited,  petted,  put  on  an  equality  (and  actually  entitled  to  more  than 
equality)  with  the  great  and  the  fair,  even  middle  life,  in  which  they 
have  ahine  the  right  to  look  for  permanent  connections,  seems  coarse 
to  a  taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  vitiated  than  refined,  when 
it  loses  the  clear  judgment  of  the  difl'erent  merits  of  different  classes. 
Bot  so  it  is, — and  now  difficult  it  must  be  to  a  man  who  is  smiled 
upon  by  Ladies  Blanche  and  Ladies  Carolioe,  to  come  down  to  the 
uetber  sphere  of  some  solicitor's  fourth  daughter,  the  three  elder  ones 
looking  above  him ;  or,  how  impossible  for  Aim,  suppodng  be  makes 
the  desoent,  ever  to  bring  her  np  again  to  the  sphere  which  habit,  per- 
haps, rather  than  choice,  have  made  essential  to  his  tastes. 

I  thought  Lawrence  a  worldly  man, — I  have  thought  many  men  so ; 
the  history  of  Theodore  Hook  has  taught  me  another  lesson,'— and  a 
lesson  it  is.  What  a  picture  it  is,  painted  by  no  common  hand,  which 
that  essay  on  the  life  of  Theodore  Hook  in  the  Qfiarlerly  Rniem 
presents !  I  could  not  recover  it  for  days ;  perhaps,  it  might  speak 
Aonif.  Ah  no  I  hut  it  spcdce  home  to  many  a  prejudice  and  dislike ; 
it  told  me  how  little  \n  can  judge  of  those  around  us, — how  scantly  we 
should  lavish  the  words  worldly  and  heartless,  phrases,  I  observe,  very 
often  used  by  the  heartless.  How  little  would  one  have  dreamt  that 
feelings  so  intense,  a  remorse  so  poignant,  and  attBchments  without 
the  sanction  of  priadple,  lay  beneath  those  convivial  qualities  which, 
like  the  say  white  flower,  the  little  anemone,  which  spreads  its  leaves 
on  the  Dosom  of  the  waters,  covered  a  depth  of  crystsl  treasnrea 
beneath  1  And,  I  doubt  not,  that  happier  in  many  respects  thsn 
Theodore  Hook,  with  consciences  less  seared,  and  a  lot  less  harrowing, 
many  of  the  men  whom  we  deem  heartless,  have  sufl'ered  from  wasted 
affections,  or  from  that  wont  sense  of  desolatenesa  which  follows 
US  through  a  crowd. 

Sir  l^mas  Lawrence,  although  I  met  him  butterfly-like  culling 
sweets  everywhere,  and  although  he  seemed  to  belong  to  the  world, 
was  not]  altogether,  of  thu  world.  There  was  one  from  whom  his  beat 
affections  never  swerved, — from  whom  the  baubles  of  life  could  not 
withdraw  him,  and  to  whom  his  heart  twined  with  an  enduring,  and 
lively  affection,     l^is  was  his  sister,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  one  of 
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the  tnidlaod  cotiDtiM,  and  to  her,  and  to  her  fiuaily,  the  iiocompli*hed 
STtiat  was  ever  the  same, — a  liberal,  trne-hearted  patron  j  be  wmm  glad 
and  kind  when  he  oould  match  himself  from  the  aoenes  of  pleasure  to 
mingle  in  the  circle  of  a  coDntry  parsonage- 
Such  were  mv  subsequent  impressions  of  the  msn  upon  whom 
I  looked  ignorantly,  admiring  the  animation  of  that  (air  and  fascinating 
face,  but  never  dreamioK  that  I  was  gaaing  upon  the  idol  of  tfae  day. 
Presently,  whilst  his  elder  oompan ion  still  talked,  and  the  youneerone 
addressed,  fslteringly,  a  few  hurried  sentences  to  him.  Sir  Thomaa 
seemed  to  remember  an  engagement.  He  touched  the  hand  of  Noith- 
oote,  smiled  kindly  at  the  third  person  in  tbe  group,  and  hastened 
BWay. 

I  walked  on  likewise.  The  rooms  were  thinned,  and  there  was 
only  a  little  crowding  before  that  wonderful  cow  of  Paul  Potter's, — K 
picture  truly  extraordinary, —but  I  never  oould  make  oat  why  it 
charmed  so  much,  except  that  it  depicted  what  everybody  understood. 
When  I  returned  towards  the  first  part  of  the  gallery,  or  rather,  a> 
they  Ihex  were,  suites  of  rooms,  I  saw  tbe  gentleman  who  had  been 
talking  to  Northcote  and  Lawrence  standing  before  a  Dutch  picture. 
I  could  only  see  tbe  up-raised  foot  of  one  of  the  boors  dancing,  so 
closely  was  tfae  unknown  planted  before  it ;  and  I  should  not  hare  been 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  tbe  unknown  had  I  not  observed  him 
with  the  two  celebrated  men  whom  I  hare  mentioned.  I  looked  at 
him  on  that  account  with  some  interest. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  square  shoulders,  and  a  bend,  ratber 
than  a  stoop  in  his  figure,  of  about  thirty-three  or  more.  His  dresa 
was  extremely  plain,  of  a  serious,  old-fubioned  cut,  but  it  was  very 
neat,  very  good ;  and  in  those  respects  he  was  contrasted  with  tbe  care- 
less air  of  Aorthcote,  and  the  grace  and  beanishness  of  Lawrence- 
He  looked  highly  respectable;  but  had  I  not  seen  him  in  such  company, 
I  conld  not  have  declared  to  what  class  he  belonged.  Most  professions 
have  some  distinctive  mark,— the  clergyman  has  bis  peculiar  tie  of 
cravat,  his  black  coat, — the  apothecary  somehow  always  looks  like  an 
apothecary, — you  may  know  a  barrister  by  fats  air  of  assurance, — the 
dancing-master  by  bis  walk, — tbe  musical  arlitte,  I  abhor  the  aflecta- 
tion  of  the  name,  is  now  proclaimed  by  his  moustache, — but  I  defy  yon 
to  discover  the  artist.  OF  course,  however,  the  unknown  was  an  artist ; 
and,  indeed,  his  fixed  attention,  fais  very  "perusing,"  aa  it  were,  of 
each  countenance  in  the  picture,  would  have  revealed  his  love  of  art. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  inspired  or  inspiring  in  his  countenance.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  oomplexion,  it  was  not  sallow,  it  was  not  fair;  but 
it  was  of  one  general  pale  hoe,  that  seemed  as  if  tfae  blood  had  been  iJl 
let  out  of  his  veins.  I  never  saw  tfaat  passionless  countenance  even 
flushed.  His  forehead  was  high,  and  almost  white,  and  denoted  great 
original  delicacy  of  complexion  ;  his  hair  was  inclined  to  golden.  I  do 
not  mean  red ;  it  was  yellowish  in  part,  and  darker  at  tbe  roots.  Long, 
and  marked  eyebrows,  dashed  too  with  the  golden  tinge,  surmounted 
large,  full,  cold  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  looked  not,  yet  kindled 
when  the  speaker  was  warmed  through — and  that  did  not  happen 
every  day— with  a  variety  of  expressions.  The  features  were  reguW, 
but  of  no  high  cast ;  the  face  h>ng,  serious,  and  honest ;  yes,  I  never 
knew  a  being  so  without  guile,  as  he  to  whom  that  cold,  reserved,  e*.' 
terior  belonged. 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  fais  fignrer— the  faeigfat, — the  carefol 
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Utire, — the  absence  of  all  pretension ;  Etnd,  althaiwh  there  was  no 
■tamp  of  extraordinaiy  intellect  ia  the  countenance,  I  remember  being 
■trnck  bj  the  deep,  undivided  attention  which  he  was  giring  to  the 
pietore.  Gkoups  were  coming  and  going, — laughing  and  chattering 
went  on;  there  were  other  objects,  one  would  suppose,  equally 
attractive  around,  yet  still  was  he  set  glned  there :  in  ttiat  complete 
abstraction  there  was  mind ;  and  I  judged  that  he  most  be  ao  extraor- 
dinary man, — and  he  nrtu  an  extrawdinary  man. 

It  waa  David  Wilkie. 

I  gained  that  intelligence  from  a  friend  whom  I  met  a  fievr  minutes 
afterwards,  as  I  waa  going  out ;  and  I  returned  to  look  again  at  the 
celebrated,  and,  as  it  was  said,  self-tanght  painter  of  the  Blind  Fiddler. 
By  this  time,  Mr.  Willde  had  moved  his  position ;  his  large  grey  eyee 
were  fixed  npon  a  Corregio ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  worshipping — not 
a  soul  was  near  him~-he  saw  nothing  but  the  arm  of  the  Vinpn,  whi^, 
he  afterwards  assured  me,  present^,  in  that  Corregio  of  Lord  Groa- 
venor,  the  finest  specimen  of  colouring  he  had  ever  seen.  He  gaaed 
for  many  moments,  sighed,  as  if  in  despair,  and  returned  to  the  Teniers. 
I  lingered  near  him — I  saw  his  eyes  again  riveted  on  the  Festivities  of 
the  Datch  Boors,  who  seemed  almost  to  move,  and  in  whom  there  is 
an  individuality  of  character  which  yon  never  see  repeated  in  that  ex- 
traordinary master.  I  marked  the  reluctant  determination  to  tear 
himself  away— the  coat  was  buttcmed  up — the  effort — the  watch  taken 
oat — the  resolution — at  last,  he  mattered  to  himself,  "Ah!  there  is 
nobody  like  Davie  Teniers  I"  The  words  were  spoken — a  slight  sigh 
was  breathed — and  he  walked  gravely  away. 

It  was  my  happy  chance  afterwards  to  know  Willde,  the  only  one 
of  that  remarkable  gronp  with  whom  1  become  actually  acquainted. 
Let  me  testify  to  his  worth,  his  high  principle,  his  unalterable  in- 
tegrity, and  singleness  of  heart ;  or,  rather,  let  me  not  waste  so  much 
time,  fbr  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  doubted  all  these  attributes.  He 
was  a  true  Scotchman  :  pmdent,  persevering,  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
yet  incapable  of  endeavouring  to  enhance  it  by  one  unworthy  method  ; 
he  was  conscious  of  his  great  powers,  without,  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  one  atom  of  vanity.  I  heard  that,  in  after-days,  he  was  "set 
Dp,"  as  people  say ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  agreed  with  that  opinion.  As  a 
young  man,  he  was,  I  should  say,  tne  most  modest  of  human  beings, 
ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  any  visitors  to  bis  pain  ting- room, 
lending  a  patient  attention  to  that  which  must  often  have  been  weari- 
some, yet  not  courting  remark,  nor  ever  assenting  to  the  justice  of  a 
criticism  unless  he  really  agreed  with  it.  He  was  never,  I  believe, 
heard  to  depreciate  others ;  indeed  he  seldom  spoke  of  the  works  of 
contemporaries,  in  which  he  showed  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the 
discretion  of  his  cautions  countrymen.  To  Sir  Thomas  Iiawrence  he 
became  as  enthusiastically  sttaehed  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  for  the 
coldness  of  Wilkie  lay  upon  the  surface  of  his  character.  He  ever 
spoke  of  Lawrence  as  his  best  and  kindest  friend,  and  on  hit  works  he 
was  often  heard  to  descant  with  the  most  lively  admiration.  Lawrence 
had  lent  some  portion  of  his  vast  inflnenee  to  accelerate  the  sure  pro- 
gress of  Wilkie  up  the  steep  ascent  to  fame. 

And  when  I  knew  Wilkie  there  was  still  a  steep  ascent  to  climb, 
not  perhaps  to  fame,  but  to  fortune.  His  gains  were,  at  that  time, 
moderate,  because  he  painted  so  slowly,  so  carefully,  and  viewed  his 
own  productions  with  so  &stidious  an  eye.     For  the  ambition  of  this 
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good  man  and  admirable  painter  was  of  the  higbest  order;  it  was  not 
confined  to  epbemeral  fame;  it  would  not  be  satislied  witli  all  that 
money,  and  l^ing  run  after,  could  give.  He  had  a  viMonary  hope  of 
being  able  to  reaOae  the  poaaibilitf  of  modem  art  emulating  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  painter's  studio.  He  aighed  to  walk  in  the  step*  of 
"  Darie  Teniera ;"  he  longed  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  Rem- 
brandt'a  colouring ;  to  imitate  that  power  over  light  and  shade  which 
that  muter  perfected.  He  tried  erery  possible  meant  to  discover  in 
what  mode  the  grand  effects  were  produced ;  for  this  end,  Willcie  had 
a  number  of  little  dolls  made  and  set  ap,  in  various  costumes,  and 

S laced  within  a  sort  of  framework,  or  house,  into  which  be  could  intrcH 
uce  the  light  in  various  directions.  I  saw  the  progress  of  the  whole- 
It  was  his  hope,  by  this  experiment,  to  attain  the  power  of  imitating 
the  different  effects  of  daylight  in  the  morniog,  at  noon,  afternoon,  and 
evening.  Pieces  of  gause  were  stretched  along  an  apwrture  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  little  structure,  and  these  were  doubled  aa  daylight 
declined.  Wilkie  was  very  sanguine  of  deriving  much  improvement 
^m  this  process  ;  "  bnt  still,"  he  ssid,  "  I  never  shall  attain  the  fiill 
effect  of  being  ont  of  doors,  so  wonderfully  accomplished  by  some  of  the 
Dutch  ptunters."  I  witnessed  his  patient,  indefatigable  efforts,  and  I 
could  trace  the  eflecta  of  the  experiment  in  several  of  his  least  popular 
pictures. 

For  Wilkie,  I  believe,  every  one  will  allow,  committed  a  fatal  enrot 
in  departing  from  the  stndy  of  simple  nature,  and  of  that  description 
of  life  of  which  he  had  been  an  early  observer  from  in^cy-  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  his  mind  bad  been  insensibly  imbued  trith  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  his  country,  and  could  not  readily  take  up  auy 
other.  Sir  Walter's  antic|uarian  tastes,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  be 
almost  aa  great  upon  English  ground,  in  the  olden  times,  as  in  Scot- 
land, but  be  never  could  have  written  a  modem  English  novel ;  and 
Wilkie,  when  he  wandered  in  Spain  and  Italy,  produced  masterly 
dcetches,  and  worked  them  into  noble  pictures ;  but  he  never  excelled, 
nor  even  equalled  the  Wilkie  of  the  Kent  Day.  1  should  say  that  he 
was  the  Dickens  of  Painters,  save  that  his  pictures  are  always  devoid 
of  caricature,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Dickens,  and  whicn  will,  in 
spite  of  his  trsnscendant  powera,  always  render  him  inferior  to  Field- 
ing ;  and,  I  dare  to  say  it,  to  Ooldamitb.  Wilkie's  early  paintings 
combined  truth,  humour,  pathos.  Who  can  look  upon  tbe  Kent  Day, 
unmoved?  Does  it  not  speak  volumes  to  the  heart?  Perhaps  one 
may  call  Wilkie  the  Crabbe  of  Painters,  but  that  Crabbe  has  a  coarse- 
ness, a  strength  of  passion  in  his  portraitures,  which  Wilkie  has  not 


Usplsyed. 
In  convt 


1  converaation,  Wilkie  was  wholly  devoid  of  humour;  he  was 
elaborate  in  explanation,  and  slow  in  perceiving  the  meaning  of  othera ; 
but  I  speak  of  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  had  seen  little — before  he 
went  abroad  at  aU— when  his  fame  was  hi^h,  but  personally,  he  was 
little  known,  when  he  lived  in  his  art,  aaator  his  art,  and  that  in  a 
small  remote  dwelling  somewhere  near  Phillimore  Place,  Kensington. 
When  I  first  knew  Wilkie,  his  home  had  recently  been  enlivened 
by  the  arrival  of  bis  venerable  mother  from  Scotland.  With  the  duti« 
fol  feeling  of  a  true  Scot,  who,  whatever  he  may  do  with  respect  to 
his  other  ties,  has  the  filial  affections  strons  within  him,  Wilkie,  as 
soon  aa  competenoe  enabled  him  to  offer  his  mother  a  home,  wrote 
to  her,  to  come  and  live  with  him. 
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"Duvie"  (with  th«  a  long)  "wiBbed  as  much,"  said  tbe  old  lady  to 
me ;  "  uaA  I  couldna  say  Nay."  And  never  was  painter  more,bIeMed 
in  a  pictnreaqne  mother-  The  widow  of  a  S<x>tch  minister,  Mrs. 
Wilkie  had  all  the  characteristics  of  that  respectable,  humble  station  ; 
the  sedate,  simple  manner,  the  neat,  inespensire,  becoming  attire,  tlie 
unpretending  manners.  Her  ftce — I  see  it  now — bad  a  sagacity  which 
showed  that  my  belief  in  hereditary  gifts  bad  found  another  confirma- 
tion. It  had  tne  remains  of  comeliness ;  then  her  speech,  that  gentle 
sort  of  Scotch  which  falls  not  harshly  npon  the  ear,  but  gives  great 
piqiuncT  even  to  the  most  ordinary  remarks,  completed  the  interest 
which  this  lively,  and  yet  venerable  old  lady  inspii«d.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment, bringing  her  from  her  quiet  manse,  in  some  secluded  rillafc^ 
to  the  ndghbourfaood  of  London,  and,  what  was  more,  to  fresh  habits, 
different  hours,  the  predominance  of  a  different  fiiith  around  her ;  but 
I  believe  the  excellent  Udy  lived  in  comfort,  and  died— ondw  her 
son's  roof — in  peace. 

To  his  sister,  Wilkie  was  also  devotedly  attached  ;  and  when  I  talk 
of  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  I  must  be  understood  as  considering  it, 
as  I  have  said  before,  merely  manner.  His  affections  were  concen- 
trated on  few  objects,  and  were  proportionstely  intense.  Why  be  never 
married,  1  cannot  divine;  he  wonla  have  made  a  patient,  constant,  irre- 
proachable husband ;  but  the  lover's  part— the  first  act  in  the  comedy 
of  courtship,  would  hare  been,  I  faor,  indifferently  played.  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  gallantry,  though  deferential  and  friendly  to  those 
ladies  whom  he  esteemed.  I  do  not  believe  he  bad  an  atom  of  poetry 
in  bis  composition,  nor  one  grain  of  imagination.  It  waa  a  labour  to 
him  to  ooQceive  a  pictnre;  yet  he  never  painted  until  that  conception 
was  made  out.  I  think  he  made  ten  sketches,  at  least,  of  the  celetvated 
Waterloo  picture;  and  we  discussed  them  all.  Fine  as  the  picture 
became,  it  seemed,  at  first,  not  to  be  in  his  way ;  he  was  intensely 
anxious  abont  it ;  thought  of  it  incessantly,  and  dreamed  of  it,  I  he- 
lieve ;  and  slowly,  inc£  by  inch,  matured  the  design  in  his  careful 

But  to  return  to  the  sentimental  question — why  he  never  married  P 


Men  who  offer  homes  to  their  mothers  and  sisters,  themselves  being 

upwards 

teeline  a 

blesseS  the  home  of  duty,  is  no  more.     Waiting  for  anything — even  for 


jeing 
upwards  of  thirty,  somehow  rarely  do.  Is  it  that  the  strong  fratern^ 
feeling  makea  men  fastidious,  or  tnat  they  wait  till  the  mother  who  has 


one's  dinner— mightily.diminishes  the  relish  for  it  when  it  comes.  Weill 
I  cannot  explain  it.  At  tirst,  perhaps,  a  Scotchman's  reason  might — 
the  want  of  mesna-  At  the  very  time  that  Wilkie  was  pointing  the 
Chelsea  Penaiimers,  he  could  not  make  more  than  8001  ayeor;  he 
todc,  I  think,  eight  months  to  that  picture— the  price  paid  for  it  was 
moderate ;  he  ns^  to  say,  "  I  cannot  hurry.  Portrait-pointing  is  odious. 
I  cannol  paint  portraits,  otherwise  I  might  be  a  richer  man."  I  well 
remember  a  dash  of  irritability  in  bis  manner,  as  he  showed  me  the 
sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Vork,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full-length  cabi- 
net portrait.  "  I  had  sad  trouble,"  he  obsOTved  somewhat  peeviobly, 
—an  expression  rarely  to  be  applied  to  Wilkie—"  with  the  Duke's 
face,  his  mouth  especially — he  is  a  little  underhung."  He  looked  at 
me  inquiringly,  as  I  gaxed  on  the  too  faithful  picture.  Wilkie  was  too 
true  for  a  portrait-painter.  He  had  the  habit  of  copying  to  die  letter. 
If  he  wanted  to  paint  the  smallest  item  in  the  economy  of  a  household, 
it  was  sought  out ;  and  I  believe  each  of  the  multiforious  articles  in 
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the  Blind  Fiddler  was  wpuatdy  studied — I  tkink  I  do  right  in  apply- 
ing the  word — for  the  picture. 

Apropos  of  that  picture — let  me  mention  a  circtunttanca  which 
shews  at  once  the  observation  and  memory  of  the  painter,  hia  naatt 
of  character,  and  fidelity  in  portraiture, 

Mothers  are  mnch  more  fond  of  talking  of  their  sons'  gifts  and  vir- 
tues than  wives  are  of  their  husbands'.  Old  Mrs.  Wilkie  lored  to  be 
asked  (questions  about  "  Davie."  I  inquired  one  day,  whether  he  had 
early  displayed  much  talent  in  drawing. 


"  Aweel,"  said  she,  "  I  mind  that  he  was  ae  scrawline,  and  scratch- 
ing, I  did  na  ken  what,  and  he  had  an  idle  fashion  o'  making  likenesses 
and  caricatoores  like  of  oil  the  folk  aa  came.     And  there  was  an  auld 


blind  mon,  Willie,  the  fiddler,  iuBt  an  idle  sort  of  a  beggar-mon,  that 
used  to  come  wi'  his  noise,  and  set  all  the  women  servants  a  jigging 
wi'  hia  scratching  and  scraping;  and  Davie  was  ae  taking  o'  this  puir 
bodie  into  the  boose,  and  gieing  him  a  drap  o'  toddy  ;  and  1  used  to  cry 
shame  on  the  lad  for  enconraging  such  laiy  vagabonds  about  the  boose. 
Weel,"  pursued  the  old  lady,  "  but  ye  maun  ken  he  was  an  ill-fevoured, 
daft  uyrt  of  a  creator,  that  puir  blind  bodie,  weel  eno'  in  his  way,  but 
not  the  sort  o'  folk  to  be  aJoug  wi'  Davie;  yet  the  lad  was  always  a 
saying  to  me,  'Mither,  gie's  a  bawbie  for  puir  blind  Willie.'  This," 
she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  sir,  was  when  we  lived  at  the  Manse." 

1  listened  eagerly  to  the  simple  commencement  of  the  anecdote. 
The  homely  manse, — the  shoeless  women-foUt, — the  blind  intruder, 
welcome  from  charity,  but  not  too  often, — and  the  youog  student  of 
nature,  delighting,  almoat  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  the  picturesque, 
were  before  me.  The  lively  countenance  of  the  minister's  widow 
glistened  as  she  proceeded,  (She  was  unlike  her  son  in  fiace ;  the 
father  must  have  owned  those  large,  cold  eyes.) 

"  A-weel,  sir,  they  told  me—it  was  mony  yean  after  the  puir  blind 
body  was  gane  hame,  sir — that  Davie  had  painted  a  grand  pictur ; 
and  be  wrote  me  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  see  it ;  and  I  went,  and  sure 
eno'  there  was  puir  Old  Willie,  the  very  like  a'  him,  his  fiddle  and  a'.' 
I  was  wud  wi  surprise:  and  there  was  Davie  standing  a  taugbing 
at  me,  and  saying,  '  Mither,  mony's  the  time  that  ye  ha  heard  that 
fiddle  to  the  toon  o'  '  the  Campbells  are  coming.' ' " 

Wilkie  never  could  paint  ladies — scarcely  women.  He  had  no  per- 
ceptions, I  think,  on  the  score  of  female  beauty ;  he  liked  the  sedate, 
long  face,  and  I  have  sometimeB  thought  it  one  disadvantage  of  his  pic- 
tures, that  his  females  all  resembled  each  other.  The  fact  is,  he  wns 
often  at  a  loss  for  subjects.  Too  economical  to  have  hired  sitters,  in 
general,  he  drew  upon  the  willing  kindness  of  young  friends,  in  whose 
countenances  he  contrived  to  see  beauty,  where  no  one  else  saw  more 
than  comeliness. 

la  manner,  Wilkie  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  construned,  shy, 
not  difficult  of  access,  for  his  humility  made  him  think  himself 
honoured  by  almost  any  notice,  but  difficult  to  know.  Of  this  you 
might  be  sure,  you  might  not  know  him  well,  but  you  never  would  be 
misled  hy  him  in  any  one  conception  of  himself.  The  same  integrity 
which  made  him  paint  the  Duke  of  York  ao  strictly  and  disobligingly 
to  the  lifie,  pervaded  alt  his  character.  He  was  not  ready  in  conreraa- 
tion ;  read  few  hooks  of  amusement,  except  Waiter  Scott,  whom  he 
adored  of  course,  but  whom  he  gravely  censured,  as  men  of  conscien- 
tiouB  minds  without  imagination  do,  for  falsifying  history, — or  pro- 
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ducing  irhat  Lord  Brooghftm  called  "hittmy  b«wilclied."  WilkJe 
rarclf  tpoke  of  himself  or  of  his  own  picturra,  except  in  his  studio, 
■nd  Uiere,  indeed,  the  pelsce  of  bU  art,  j«u  found  him  unaffected, — 
bat  weming  to  separUe  himself  from  his  fame,  and  apparently  uncon- 
acioaa  of  it.  To  those  who  loved  and  understood  pictures  he  was  a 
moat  interesting  compaoioD, — but  not  unless  one  had  that  lo?e  deep 
within  the  heart.  I  remember  with  delight  a  long  day  spent  in  Dul- 
wich  Gallery ;  the  Watteaua  there  attracted  Wilkie's  close  attention ; 
he  vas  riveted,  and  saw  nothing  but  these— his  cynosures.  I  fbnnd 
him,  as  I  walked  aboot,  always  in  the  same  spot.  "  There  is  so  mnch 
air,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, — and  he  muaed  for  half-an-hour 
as  we  quitted  the  gallery,  and  retraced  onr  steps  along  the  quiet 
village  to  the  inn,  to  find  our  horses.  Wilkie  talked  a  good  deal 
that  day  ;  he  had  a  habit  of  saying  "  You  know,  yon  know,"— the  trick 
of  a  shy  man,  who  was  not  gifted  with  native  fluency  of  ttmgue.  His 
accent  was  a  mild  Scotch,  ^en  conTersing  with  English  people;  hut, 
ia  seeing  him  at  hia  eaae,  you  beheld  the  Scotchman  complete,  and  the 
broadest  accent  and  the  true  idiom  proclaimed  that  the  days  of  the 
manse  and  the  blind  fiddler  were  not  forgotten. 

I  do  not  think  that,  generally,  Wilkie  associated  much  with  his  bro- 
ther artiats :  in  fact,  he  was  always  absorbed  in  the  study  of  hia  great 
tut ;  and  he  was,  besides,  in  the  early  period  of  his  career  —  I  knew 
him  not  in  the  later  —  so  strict  in  hia  notions,  that  I  beliere  he  would 
ner^  have  maintained  an  acqnaintanoe  of  whose  principles  tie  enter- 
tained a  doubt.  Religions,  correct,  unimpeachable,  he  was ;  neverthe- 
less, sociable  where  he  reapected,  and,  like  many  men  of  the  same 
stamp,  he  loved  the  quiet  fireside  better  than  the  crowded  drawing- 
room.  It  was  by  the  tea-table,  in  company  with  one  or  two  whom  be 
liked,  that  he  unbent,  and  threw  open  the  recesses  of  a  heart  full  of 
simplicity  and  goodness. 

I  respected,  I  confided  in  him.  I  admired,  no  less  than  the  true 
genius,  the  unfeigned  humility  of  the  painter.  I  always  felt  that  ha 
would  be  a  great  man,  —  that  he  mas  a  great  man ;  but,  if  I  were  to 
say  that  Wilkie  inspired  me  with  the  entbusiaam  which  I  have  felt 
even  for  inferior  men,  I  should  deceive.  No ;  it  woa  a  thorough  appro- 
bation and  esteem,  not  an  engrosaing  friendship  which  he  inspired.  He 
had  no  weaknesses,  few  faults,  and  but  little  expression  of  sympathy  ; 
and  then,  that  complete  self-abandonment  to  sn  art  which  is  to  you 
only  a  resource,  separates  man  from  man.  Wilkie's  studio  was  hia 
wife,  bis  friend,  his  all ;  hia  pencils  were  his  children  ;  Rembrandt  his 
Jupiter ;  Watteau  his  Juno ;  Teniere  hia  household  deity.  This  in- 
tense application  to  one  soul-inspiring  theme  makes  a  great  painter,  a 
great  sculptor,  but  spoils  a  Mend,  —  at  least,  to  my  mind ;  for  I  sup- 
pose I  am  aa  vain  and  selfisli  aa  otber  men.  His  application  waa,  in- 
deed, intense.  At  length,  his  health  gave  wav — I  know  not  the  pre- 
cise time  when,  but  somewhere,  as  far  as  recollection  serves  me,  about 
the  year  1825.  I  waa  ahocked  when,  after  an  interval  of  some  months, 
he  came  to  see  me.  His  pale  face  was  ghastly ;  hia  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  were  made  of  partially  opaque  glass ;  he  atooped ;  and  a  deep  me- 
lancholy sat  upon  that  thoughtful  brow.  He  told  me  that  the  phy- 
sicians  feared  there  was  some  organic  diseaae  forming  in  his  head. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said  mournfully,  "as  if  I  wore  an  iron  crown.  They 
tell  me  it  ia  work.  Mv  palette,  my  paint-brush  are  laid  aside.  I  mutt 
travel.    Indeed,"  he  added  a  few  moments  afterwards,  his  cheek  grow- 
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ing  pain  and  paler,  "  'tj*  of  no  oonaequence  their  biddii^  me  not  to 
worK.     I  cannot  even  think." 

We  dined  together ;  he  took  no  wine ;  spoke  rarelr ;  but  tried  to 
resume  his  usual  style  of  conTersation.  I  saw  that  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment, adding  to  the  langour  of  ill  health,  wai  weighing  down  bis  spirits 
Here  was  a  man  rising  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  celebrity,  thronm  bat^ 
into  the  shade,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  prore,  by  a  sudden  and  Jatal  in- 
capacity eren  to  that  which  was  bis  Recond  nature. 

"  If  I  paint  one  half-hour,"  he  said,  holding  his  band  to  his  head,  "  I 
fcel  it  here." 

We  parted  for  some  years.  Wilkie  was  (wdered  to  travel.  I  irent 
on,  plodding  on  my  common-place  journey  through  life,  and  heard  now 
and  then  that  he  was  better.  Our  acquaintance,  by  some  mischance, 
—  perhaps  my  negligence,  perhaps  (but  I  don't  think  it)  his  coldness, 
— was  not  resumed  on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been. 

He  travelled  for  several  years.  How  much  his  sense  of  female 
beauty  grew  in  the  congenial  climes  of  Italy  and  Spain  appears  in  hia 
exquisite  picture  of  "  The  Spanish  Mother."  There  is  no  trace  of 
Wilkie  in  that  picture  ;  it  is  like  the  impassioned  effort  of  some  mo- 
dern Vandfcke.  What  can  be  more  careless,  more  picturesque,  or 
more  motherly,  than  the  attitude  of  the  voung  creature,  as  she  turns  to 
encourage  the  caresses  of  her  fair-hairea  boy  behind  her  i  Doubtless 
in  all  that  there  was  truth;  the  resemblance  to  that  exquisite  creature 
was,  surely,  perfect;  nor  will  I  believe  that  auything  but  the  heart 
could  ever  t(Mch  the  northern  visitant  to  sunny  cumes  such  a  lesson  on 
female  beauty. 

I  can  fimcy  all  his  difficulties  as  to  the  portrait  of  the  Qneen.  How 
'  those  robes  and  that  ermine  went  against  the  grain  !  how  consci^iti- 
ously  be  dotted  down  every  jewel  1  how  he  groaned  over  the  whole  pic- 
ture I  and  how  he  commonplaced  our  Queen,  and  her  roval  pendant, 
after  all  I  But.  it  was  not  his  fault.  It  was  like  compelling  Dryden 
to  become  the  poet-laureate. 

At  last  we  met  again  ;  the  very  night  of  that  day  on  which  Wilkie 
had  been  knighted.  I  had  not  heard  of  it ;  and  I  neeted  him  by  the 
old,  familiar  name.  He  bad  erown  stont ;  was  well-dressed  ;  looked 
middle-aged,  easy,  and  had  left  off  his  shy  "  You  know."  His  address 
was  cordial,  considering  that  he  had  made  no  effort,  that  I  know  of,  to 
see  me,  for  some  years ;  but  I  never  shall  forget  the  stare  of  surprtse 
with  which  he  received  my,  certainly  very  simple,  invitation  to  come 
down,  and  visit  me  in for  a  few  days. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  —  "  do  you  know,  I  hare  not  time  to  go 
anywhere ;  and  I  am  engaged  to  the  Duke  of  &■  —,  and  the  Marouis 
of  L— - — 1  and,  I  believe,  for  nearly  six  months  my  list  is  filled  up. 

This  was  in  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great.  I  looked  at  bim,  the 
simple  Scotchman,  and  remembered  the  days  of  the  Orosrenor  Gallery, 
and  the  studio,  and  the  venerable  mother,  and  the  simple  manse,  and 
the  blind  fiddler,  and  all  around  me  seemed  a  dream ;  and  1  saw 
him  wearing  a  white  silk  waistcoat,  and  I  heard  the  people  calling  him 
"Sir  David," and  I  could  hardly  imagine  that  I  was  waking  upon  this 
veritable  world, — and  I  saw  him  no  morel 

I  heard  of  his  death  with  a  true  sorrow.  An  ornament,  snch  as  art 
requires  m  this  country,  bad  been  taken  from  us,  suddenly,  awfully; 
a  man  calculated  to  adorn  an?  profession  by  bis  intf^ty  and  abilities, 
was  lost  to  UB  before  age    had    crippled  his  frame  or  dimmed  his 
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faculties ;  and,  althougli  in  the  wnith  of  hit  ftune,  Wilkie  waa  sot  in 
his  perfection  as  a  painter,  even  when  he  died.  He  vraa  a  progreaaive 
man— Clever  contented  with  himself,  wholly  above  the  littleaesa  of 
conceit,  and  worshipping,  with  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  a  cold-mannered 
persou,  and  a  cold'inaanered  people,  the  great  masters  of  a  former  day. 
The  new  school  which  he  hod  adopted  was,  in  truth,  not  well  suited 
to  a  mind  which  had  more  strength  than  compass  ;  hut  he  would  have 
worked  himself  into  excellence,  even  in  historical  subjects.  Wheu  I 
knew  him,  his  very  kqowledge  of  history  waa  limited — it  had  to  be  read 
up,  I  am  sure  :  but  tea  years  had  elapsed  between  our  intimacy  aud  the 
painting  of  the  Columbus,  and  a  man  of  sound  intellect  and  resolved 
purpose  does  much  in  that  time.  To  art  in  England,  considered  as  a 
profession,  Wilkie  was  an  irreparable  loos.  He  had  become,  after  the 
death  of  LawrencOi  the  representative  of  that  noble  and  ill-placed 
profession.  He  could  not,  like  Lawrence,  throw  a  grace  over  any  pur< 
suit  which  that  fascinating  individual  might  have  chosen  to  take  up  ; 
but  he  endowed  it  with  the  hiabest  respectability.  Never  had  ca- 
lumny dared  to  whisper  a  syllable  that  could  impair  the  universal  re- 
spect which  Wilkie  inspired.  Tatte  and  friendship  might  regret  that 
the  latter  years  of  his  social  life  might  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to 
detract  from  the  sober  dignity  of  his  earlier  days — that  be  waa  the 
agent  rather  than  the  pet  (^  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  in  which 
his  fine  and  simple  nature  may  have  been  seared — but  I  knov  not.  I 
heard  of  him  (with  a  sort  of  sorrow  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
flcribe,)  arranging  the  tableaux  vivantt  at  Hatfield,  in  which  the  late 

Lady  L played  Rebecca  in  Ivashoe,— and  the  hand  of  a  great 

man  was  thua  lent  to  assist  in  the  diversions  of  fsahion.  Ana  yet 
can  it  be  worse,  argue  some,  than  Milton  writing  a  masque  to  di- 
vert the  children  of  nobility  f  Ah !  believe  me,  there  was  a  truer  no- 
bility in  the  fireside  of  the  blind  poet — a  far  truer  greatness  in  the 
studio  at  Kensington,  when  the  great  master  leant  his  thoughtful 
Csce  over  the  easel,  and  heard  the  praise  that  he  knew  tu  be  indiscrim* 
inate,  without  one  flush  of  pleasure,  than  any  association  with  rauk 
could  bestow. 

One  word  as  to  art  and  artists.  When  the  bar,  the  church,  and  physic 
are  over-stocked,  why  cannot  our  aristoaracv  indulge  the  talents  which 
exist,  more  or  less  concealed  oftimes,  in  every  one>  to  develop 
themselves  in  the  field  of  painting  or  of  sculpture  f  Why  condemn  b 
young  man  to  hard  intellectual  application,  sometimes  without  the 
power,  and  often  without  the  will,  when  the  more  fascinating  and 
happier,  and,  compared  with  the  lam,  I  should  aav,  the  more  ennobling 
and  refining  career  of  the  fine  arts  is  open  to  all?  The  reason  is  this 
—md  it  is  a  valid  one :  a  man  loses  his  position  in  society  when  he  be- 
comes an  artist,  or  he  has  one  to  gain  :  the  profession  does  not  ensure 
him  rank  of  itself— such  as  the  calling  of  a  clergyman,  the  name 
of  a  physidan,  or  the  fact  of  having  been  called  to  the  Dar.  And  whj  i 
Because  no  test  of  education  or  of  charscler  is  required  for  the  artist. 
Art  is  left  to  atru^le  as  it  may  ;  painters  are  not  what  they  were  of 
aid,  however  some  bright  stars  may  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  art  moves.  The  education  of  the  pencil  is  all 
that  is  required.  There  are  no  institutions  to  improve  those  ad- 
juncts to  art  which  made  Reynolds  the  refined  painter — which  raised 
JSbee  to  the  highest  position  Uist  an  artist  can  hold,  and  which,  in  some 
measure,  constituted  the  superiority  of  Wilkie,  ivho,  thougli  not  a 
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letUied  man,  had  reccired  a  aolid  Sootdi  edueation,  and  might  more, 
and  keep  his  place,  in  anj  aodetj.  Bnt  I  have  ramUed  wide  awaj 
from  the  recollections  which  it  is  an  idle  pleasure  to  me  to  indulge. 

I  Mtf  one  daff  at  dinner,  next  to  a  stout,  healthy-lookinc,  middle- 
s^ed  man,  (I  was  not  arrired  at  that  diiniitf  th^n,)  and  fell  into  oen- 
▼ersation  with  him.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  talking  to  no  ordjna^ 
person.  But  I  could  not  nuke  ont  his  calling,  or  pursuits  in  life.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  one  experiences  the  same  sort  of  amusement  as 
/  do,  in  trying,  at  a  dinner-table,  where  I  happen  to  be  an  entire 
stnmger,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  each  man's  parpoaa  in  life — what 
he  is,  and  whttt  are  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  aima.  I  make  manifold 
guesses — and  often  they  are  woeful  blnnden. 

My  neighbour  conveTsed  in  a  steady,  sensible,  unpretending  manner, 
a  joke  and  a  pun  intervening  at  times,  bnt  seeming  oat  of  keeping 
with  the  solid  character  of  the  punster.  His  manner  was  decided,  but 
perfectly  inoffensive ;  he  was  evidently  not  of  gentle  blood — he  spoke 
mi  no  subject  connected  with  art^he  could  never  be  suspected,  ftmn 
Lis  conversation,  of  being  literary,  but  he  was  evidently  endowed  with 
a  reputation ;  he  referred  once  or  twice  to  his  own  experience,  as 
decisive  of  certain  fticts — an  indication  that  a  man  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  He  had  the  placid  air  of  a  prosperous  man.  He  ate  carefully, 
as  a  man  who  has  a  heed  to  preserve,  and  sufficient  in  him  to  make 
his  health  of  importance.  All  of  a  sudden,  on  some  subject  connected 
with  blindness  being  glanced  at,  he  turned  to  me  a  very  agreeable 
pair  of  deep  grey  eyes,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  I  was  bom,  it 
IB  supposed,  blind  of  one  eye ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  till  I  was 
ten  years  old  i" 

Indeed  I  "  It  is  supposed !"— these  impersonal  verbs,  as  the  French 
aay,  speak  some  notions  of  self-consequence.  Who  supposes  it  P  The 
world  of  course — I  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Now,  can  yon,"  he  said,  turning  a  somewhat  handsome  coun- 
tenance upon  tne ;  "  tell  which  of  my  eyes  is  blind  f  Do  you  guess 
which  it  is?" 

I  looked  up  into  his  ftce-  There  was  an  expression  of  thought  and 
mild  good  sense  in  both  eyes.  They  were  botli  clear,  and  free  from 
anv  apparent  disease  or  weakness.  They  were  searching,  without 
being  storing.  I  could  at  first  see  no  difference,  but,  afuir  looking 
earnestly  fur  some  time,  I  noticed  in  one  a  tiny  speck,  or  rather 
discolonrment,  on  the  pupil — so  slight,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
could  have  observed  it — "  That,"  I  whispered,  "  is  the — the  defective 
eye." 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  merely  defective,  it  is  blind  ;  but  I  do  not  let 
my  sitters  know  it." 

"  Sitters  I  A  painter,  then  ?  Do  you  find  the  colours  offend  yoo  in 
any  way,  sir  i" 

He  looked  at  me  by  way  of  answer.  A  momentary  confiuion  aiq>eBr- 
ed  on  that  contented  and  honest  face. 

"1  never  use  colours,  sir,"  he  replied  in  a  subdued  tone,  aa  much 
as  to  say,  "  Don't  Ton  know  me  i  I  model  in  cluy."  In  clay  I 
To  be  snre ;  I  must  have  been  made  at  clay  at  that  moment.  I  nerer 
was  so  stupid  before,  nor  since.  I  plunged,  as  I  always  do  when  I 
Ceel  awkward,  into  country  matters,  talked  of  a  long  journey  by  the 
coach  —  coaches  were  the  subject  then.  How  I  had  come  up  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  eleven  boors,  or  some  snch  feat,  wonderful  then.     I  was 
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looked  «i  u  a  lort  of  hero  I  believe,  bv  tbe  companj-  Mj  neighboitf 
Uatened  diipMsionstelj  to  me,  tamed  his  blind  eye  (tbe  right)  mi  me, 
and  said, 

"  Yon  were  Bpeaking  of  DeTbysbire,  sir ;  do  ron  bappes  to  know  « 
U)g0  tit  billa  tiier  call  '  Tbe  Shottery  HilU,    ia  tbat  part  of  the 

I  waa  born  there  1"  I  aup- 
wbat  right  has  be  "  to  be 
uijbody  else>  This  man  talkt  aa  if  be  were  Bona- 
parte. I  bowed ;  as  if  to  return  thanks  for  the  confidence.  Tbe  next 
moment  I  waa  disarmed. 

"  My  father,"  be  added  calmly,  gcdnK  on  eating  his  dinner  as  be  snoke, 
"  was  a  small  farmer  at  Shottery.  There '»  a  range  of  bills"  (helping 
himaelf  to  salad  as  be  resumed)  "  that  lie  almost  in  a  circle.  Amcmg 
those  is  my  native  place." 

I  b^an  to  reverence  him,  to  revercdoce  any  man  who,  in  a  London 
party,  can  own  that  his  father  "  waa  a  small  farmer."  "  This  man  is  a 
great  man,— ^le  baa  a  great  mind,"  thought  I.  I  began  my  exploring 
■ystem. 

"  Yon  were  speaking  of  modelling,  air,"  said  I.  "  I  came  np  from 
Litchfield  some  little  time  since.  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  sculpture 
there— those  two  children — " 

He  interrupted  me.  "  Yea,  sir ;  thev  look  very  well  where  they  are 
placed.     I  am  satisfied  that  they  cools  not  have  been  better  sittu^ed." 

Lofty  man  I  —  he  is  satisfied !  So,  he  baa  a  right  to  be  "  sBtisfied," 
as  well  aa  to  be  born.  I  really  was  amused.  Perhaps  be  read  my 
tboiuhts  even  with  bis  blind  eye,  for  he  added  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, as  if  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  consequent  ankwardness, 

"  It  is  natural  for  me  to  fieel  an  interest  in  the  utuation  of  that  mo- 
nument,  you  will  allow,  sir." 

Conviction  rushed  in  upon  me  at  once.  How  blind  I  had  been  I 
Bat  I  vaa,  by  this  time,  no  longer  the  raw  boy  who  had  wwshipped 
L.  E.  L.,  but  the  travelled,  initiated,  cautious  man  of  society.  I  took 
up  tbe  cue  directly.  My  neighbour,  I  perceived,  had  a  rigat  to  con- 
sider that  his  fame  was  understood  and  known.  It  waa  Cbantrey  to 
whom  I  had  been  chattering  in  such  tin  eclip»e  of  my  intellect.  I  re- 
covered myself,  drew  up  my  reins,  entered  into  an  easy  and  protracted 
oonvenstioD  with  him,  and  was  extremely  ffratified. 

I  waa  prepared  to  be  pleased — for  who  that  ever  goes  to  Litchfield 
can  do  otherwise  than  look  with  a  nartial  eye  towards  Cbantrey  P  I 
had  attended  tbe  service  in  Litcfalield  Cathedral,  chiefly  to.  indulge  a 
dreamy  fondness  I  have  always  bad  for  dwelling  on  the  memory  of  Miss 
6eward,or,  rather,  ofher  times,  of  her  associates — especially  the  ill-fiited 
Major  Andr^,  the  romance  of  whose  early  history  forms  so  touching  a 
prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  his  death.  I  was  fbna — perhapa  from  some 
■ecret  sympathy—^  reverting  to  the  days  of  bis  oorrespondence  with 
tbe  Sneyds,  especially  the  loved  Honora,  cold  to  poor  Andr^,  but  af- 
terwards smitten  by  tbe  fascinations  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
whose  vonng  wife  she,  and  her  sister  Elisabeth,  roccessively  became. 
I  waa  always  fond  of  Andre's  letters,  when  he  waa  in  London,  ploddii^ 
in  a  merchant's  conoting-faouse.  He  caught  the  military  fever  whic£ 
maddened  all  the  young  and  brave  at  that  time — ^but  be  would  not  have 
pone  to  America  had  Honora  returned  the  deep  attachment  which  he 
oor«  her  to  the  last.     Her  picture  was  worn  round  his  neck  when 
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Wutiington — remoTselra  with  the  wont  pretext  tbst  ever  nan  in- 
vented— upon  principle,  condemned  the  gulant  jonth  to  die  as  b  tpy. 
Poor  Andie !  bow  hig  story  haunts  jou,  m  70U  enter  the  dim  aialet  of 
LitchEeld  Cathedral  I 

I  had  stood  there  recently,  when  I  met  Chantrey.  THe  Holy  Con- 
munion  had  been  adminiEtered  there,  where  the  children  aeemed  to 
aleep,  the  head  of  the  one  pillowed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  by  tbe 
then  Dean  of  Litchfield,  the  graad&tber  of  those  fair  and  short-liTed 
beings  who  reposed  beneath.  A  few  persons  only  had  remained  to 
receive  the  Sacrament — I  was  among  the  few.  The  deepest  silencQ 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  hollow  voice  of  Dean  Woodhonse,  eehwng' 
through  the  angles  of  the  hnildin|.  My  eyes  rested  upon  dw  figure 
of  the  elder  child,  the  girl,  whose  finely  rormed  taee  recalled  the  here- 
ditary beauty  to  which  she  had  a  claim,  her  mother  and  her  snnt 
having  been  once  the  belles  of  their  county.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  pensive  calmness  of  that  young  face,  oending  above 
the  younger  countenance  that  reposes  on  her  shoulder.  The  children 
beneath-— the  old  man  standing  by  them,  presented  touching  mementos 
of  the  fleeting  and  sublunary  nature  of  all  around  ria.  l^e  words  of 
the  holy  office  fell  with  a  deeper  meaning  on  the  ear — the  living  lesson 
wss  impersonified  before  us — tbe  young  shoot  tsken~-the  bud  blighted 
— the  old,  seared  stem  left  to  point  the  hopes  of  his  fellow  mortals 
still  to  immortalitv.  I  left  the  cathedral  with  a  solemn  feeling  that 
not  even  the  grandeur  of  York  Minster,  devoid  as  it  is  at  least  to  me, 
of  those  home  sasociBtions  which  we  finite  beings  love,  lias  yet  in- 
spired. No— not  with  its  lofty  roof,  its  magnificent  Chapter  Hous^ 
its  grand  tombs  of  tbe  proud  and  mighty  ar^bisbops  who  lie  there  in 
their  robes,  as  if  still  ruling  over  the  edifice.  The  monuments  of 
Johnson,  of  Oarrick,  seem  to  belong  to  man  in  his  social  state— 4iot 
least,  does  tbe  tablet  inscribed  to  Saville,  the  beloved  friend  of  Uiia 
Seward,  commemorate  the  ties  which  are  never  more  tmly  and  toach- 
ingly  recalled  than  in  scenes  so  solemn.  Many  have  attached  to  lAo/ 
tie,  scandal — I  do  not.  To  an  enthusiast  there  are  many  ad^ctions 
besides  that  into  which  the  vul^  resolve  all.  I  thought  of  the  day  of 
mourning,  the  anniversary  which  Miss  Seward  set  apart  for  SavUle 
—I  read  the  justly  censured  epitaph  which  she  penned — but  I  returned 
to  gase  once  more  upon  those  sculptured  children,  as  on  holy  thinjEs. 
The  face  of  the  girl  is  present  to  me  now — btsuitifnl,  gentle,  m- 
ttarred  being— drowned,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

'■  EUb  iunt  do  ce  monde,  oi  lei  plua  bellM  cbowa 
Oat  le  pire  dettta  : 
Et  Rose,  eQe  s  vi^u  ce  que  rivent  let  tohi — 
L'espace  d'un  madn." 

Pull  of  these  ideas,  I  viewed  Chantrey  with  an  interest  which  neither 
hia  manner  nor  his  conversation  would,  perhaps,  have  inspired.  I 
never  should  hue  guessed  him  to  be  a  man  -of  genius :  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say  ^t  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius.  Strong  a4M|,  a  kind 
heart,  an  excellent  judgment,  with  a  aash  of  that  deteflfted  good 
opinion  of  oneself  which  naturally  follows  success  in  minds  not  highly 
educated,  marked  his  deportment  then.  In  after  life,  Chantrey  became 
loquacious,  and  a  teller  of  good  stories,  and  I  think  he  lost  hia  position. 
A  truly  great  man  (or  a  man  reputed  great,  for  if  we  come  to  analyse 
tbe  claims  tu  that  word,  discussion  would  be  endless)  can  hardly  do  too 
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little  in  general  societr.  The  only  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  hide  weak- 
neaaes, — he  ne«d  not  discover  strength, — the  world  does  that  for  him. 
He  should  never  go  bejond  his  depth  ;  he  should  only  not  <liaappoint> 
These  are  the  arts  to  preserve  the  fame  of  a  genius,  if  it  can  be  pre- 
served.    Of  that  I  sm  doahtfnl. 

I  told  Chaatrey  under  what  aspects  I  had  seen  his  monument  of  the 
diildren.  He  listened  attentively,  and  again  remarked  that  "it  was 
well  placed."  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance  that,  after  visiting  Litchfield  Cathedral,  he  had  left  it  without 
seeing,  or  trying  to  see,  the  monuments  of  Jofauson,  or  of  Garrick,  or  of 
Miss  Seward,  or  of  any  one.  He  lived,  evidently,  ia  the  generation 
around  him.  The  great  men  of  the  day  were  nis  great  men;  bis 
sitters  were  his  world,  and  no  contemptible  world  either.  The  great 
secret  of  his  excellence  in  boats  was  hia  shrewd,  careful  looking  into 
character,  and  bis  rarelv  attempting  a  beau  ideal  of  any  thing  or  person. 
When  he  did  so,  he  failed.  He  could  not  put  a  robe  upon  any  one 
gracefully,  but  he  gave  an  air  of  resemblance  to  every  button  of  a  coat. 
His  &ilnrea,  in  great  attempts,  are  numerous-  Witness  his  statue  of 
Lord  Melville  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  —  a  clumsy, 
overpowering,  lifeless  mass,  mournfully  contrasted  with  the  speaking, 
breathing,  tJmost  moving  figure  of  Duncsn  Forbes,  by  Ronbelliac,  to 
which  yon  torn  as  from  the  dead,  in  Lord  Melville,  to  the  living. 
Yon  gaze  on  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  half  fancying  that  he  is  really 
addressing  you,  and  that  you  must  listen;  you  can  &ncy  the  echoes  in 
bis  voice  beneath  that  antique  roof, — but  Melville  is  merely  the  Mel- 
ville of  the  sculptor.  Finely  contrasted  with  these  two,— with  the 
massive  inanity  of  Chantrey's  figure  of  Melvitle^and  the  impassioned 
attitude  of  Duncan  Forbes, — is  the  calm  beanty  of  the  statue  of 
Dundos.  There  is  no  want  of  life  in  that  noble  and  reflective  counte- 
nance, reaemblinKi  it  ia  said,  a  present  Lord  of  Session,— one  as  much 
enshrined  in  the  nearts  of  his  fellow- townsmen  and  Mends  as  ever  man 
was :  dignified,  but  not  heavy,  is  the  figure. 

But  Chantrey's  Allures  were  not  his  own  fault.  They  were  the 
fault  of  that  fiwhionable  and  ill-judging  public  who  insisted  on  having 
from  him  what  he  could  not  give ;  who  should  have  gone  for  imagina- 
tion and  creative  force  to  Westmacott  and  to  BailUe,  but  who  chose  that 
Chantrey  should,  like  a  country  actor,  play  alt  parts ;  that  he  should 
be  the  "only  man,"  as  the  authoress  of  "The  Old  Men's  Tales,"  in 
her  exquisitely- ended  story  of  the  Country  Vicaraee,  expresses  ib  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Chantrey  felt  his  own  4eficienciea ;  indeed,  be 
proved  it  by  applying  to  Stothard  for  the  exquisite  design  of  the  two 
children,  la  it  not  Isaac  Walton  who  writes  of  Dr.  Donne  —  "No- 
thing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it  ?"  I  am  inclined  to 
observe,  no  act  of  Chantrey's  was  more  becoming  than  bis  last  will  and 
testament ;  nothing  finer  than  the  encouragement  he  left  to  art ;  no- 
thing more  touching  that  the  sum  bequeathed  to  one  to  whom  he 
owed  much  of  his  fame,  his  peace  of  mind,  bis  immortality  as  a  sculp- 
tor— Allan  Cunningham.  S 
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Let  Um  rich  man  tell  how  hli  coBtrt  iwdJ, 

And  treamrm  await  hii  nod ; 
With  gmii  of  the  taioa  let  him  build  hli  ihrine, 

And  wDnhip  the  golden  god  I 
Hair  poor  be  ii  itill,  with  a  limitlow  will, 

When  he  loidu  lot  content  in  vain ; 
And  enrlei  tlie  lot  of  the  lowUeat  cot 

That  i*  free  from  the  woridllng'i  pain  t 

l«t  bin  revel  and  feaat  I  there  'i  a  time,  at  leait. 

When  gaietjr  ch*m$  no  niore  -, 
When  the  heart  growa  cold,  uid  the  limbt  wax  old. 

And  the  brigbtneu  of  joaih  ig  o'er; 
When  the  man  of  wealth  would  barter  for  heaOh 

The  whide  of  hit  coitl;  gear  I 
But  the  die  it  eaat,  and  the  da;  i>  pait. 

For  be  ratli  on  hit  'aeulcheon'd  bier  I 

But  the  loni  of  l<nl,  who  harrow  llie  toil. 

Are  happier  far  than  he ; 
Tber  delve  and  they  atriTe,  that  othen  may  live, 

Witliapiriti  uDcbaio'd  and  free  ! 
From  the  dawn  of  light,  to  the  oloM  of  night, 


Mtkeu  nil  daily  work  ii  done. 

And,  hard  though  hii  fare,  not  a  shade  ii  near 

To  darken  hii  humble  home ; 
And  the  cnut  li  aweet  few  other*  would  greet. 

For  a  bleuing  doth  with  ft  oome  I 
And  a  cheerful  unile  oan  hli  brow  beguiU, 

For  it  fliei  from  tbe  pleaiur«-wam ; 
And  turn*  from  the  great^  with  tbe  poor  to  male, 

Befriending  the  lowly  born  1 


LO  word  he  would  wiih  unheard , 

For  honnt  he  ia,  and  true. 
With  a  conacioai  worth,  he  can  face  the  earth. 

And  ita  bleakeit  windi  defy : 
With  Hope  for  hii  guide,  he  can  item  [he  tide, 

And  tnut  to  a  d     " 
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THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

WITH    A    POXTKAIT. 

Taa  tubject  of  this  memoir — whose  death  we  record  with  the 
moet  unfeigned  sorrow — will  henceforth  be  ranked  among  the  emi- 
nent writerB  of  England,  aide  by  aide  with  i>e  Foe,  Swift,  Steele, 
and  Addison ;  bv  none  of  whom,  perhapa,  wu  he  excelled  in  the 
homely  vigour  of  hi*  language,  the  weient  of  his  well-directed  aar. 
caam,  the  cheerful  baoyancy  of  hla  imagination,  and  the  brilliant  re- 
finement of  hit  wit — which  flaihed  both  to  dtuale  and  to  scathe. 
Endowed  with  a  large  abareof  natural  good  kum,  and  a  shrewd  and 
penetrating  understanding,  that  could  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
men  and  ibings,  improved  by  a  careful  education,  diligent  study  for 
many  years,  and  close  intimacy  with  the  best  writings  of  andent  and 
modem  times ; — and  possessing  a  heart  capable  of  the  warmest  and 
most  generous  emotions,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  in  rich  and  racy 
SaxoD,  the  clearness,  the  chasteness,  and  the  energy  of  which  silence 
and  confound  the  gainsayer,  carry  conviction  to  tne  judgment,  and 
at  once  strike  home  to  the  heart. 

Svdnev  Smith  Was  a  thorough  Englishman.  He  loved  old  Eog- 
lancl  well ;  and,  savins  his  cloth,  would  have  fousht  for  her  had  it 
been  necessary.  He  had  no  small  share  of  the  John  Bull  spirit — 
manly  independence — strong  convictions,  clear  views,  and  u 


Ing  integrity.  He  seiied  a  subject  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  examined 
it  with  steadiness,  caution,  and  deliberation  ;  and,  with  a  force  and 
decision  of  character,  which  have  lefl  their  impress  on  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  formed  decided  opinions  without  reference  to  the 
prevailing  prejudices  or  current  fallacies  of  the  day.  He  was  not 
time-ierving,  or  servile,  or  venal,  or  self'Seeking.  His  pen  was 
never  emptoved  but  on  the  side  of  what  be  believed  to  be  truth  and 

Sstice:  he  liated  oppression,  and  always  protested  against  wrong, 
e  was  a  decided  politician,  and  yet  was  free  from  tiie  virulence, 
the  biases,  and  the  narrow  prepossessions  of  party  men.  Viewing 
his  whole  public  career — which  extended  over  a  spaceof  fifty  years— 
we  see  much  to  admire,  much  to  applaud,  much  to  love  the  man  for 
— Hmd  but  tittle,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  to  ransure. 

But  Sydney  Smith  enjoyed  a  double  reputation.  Not  only  was 
he  acknowledged  by  Europe  and  America  to  be  a  terse,  logical,  and 
sparkling  writer,  who  at  one  time  could  use  the  polished  rapier 
of  the  dexterous  swordsman,  and  at  another  wield  a  heavy  mace, — 
now  despatching  an  antagonist  with  a  cut  and  thrust — anon  smash- 
ing an  opponent  to  atoms ;  but  he  was  acctanplished  in  those  con- 
versational arts  which  impart  such  a  charm  to  society— he  was  a  wit 
of  the  first  water — a  diner-out  of  the  highest  lustre— a  boon  com- 
panion, whose  flashes  of  merriment  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Byron*  terms  him  that  "  mad  wag,  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith." 
8outhey,f  with  a  little  malevolence,  calls  him  "Joke  Smith."  The 
witticisms  of  the  lamented  deceased  would  indeed,  if  collected,  fill 

'  ■  "  That  msd  wag,  die  Revsrand  Sydney  Smitfa,  litting  bf  a  brother  clargynwo 
r,  obsarrad  afterwardi  that  hii  dull  ndgbboor  had  a  t¥ulv*-partan  pavtr 
tatioii.    A  mataphot  borrowed  from  the  fortir.horBe  power  of  a  sieam- 


+  Vide  "  The  Doctor." 
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a  volume  tb&t  would  excel  the  most  sparkling  bom  molt  of  Sheridan 
tuid  Theodore  Hook;  but  in  the  biting  jeats  of  the  humorous 
canon  there  was  always  a  happy  blending  of  nil  and  wUdom,  O 
rare  Sjdney  ! — of  whom  can  we  say,  with  so  much  truth,  in  the 
worda  of  Sir  Nathaniel  in  "Love's  Labour  Lost"  — "  Your  rea- 
sons at  niNNBK  have  been  tbarp  and  tenlenliout,  pltoiant  milAovt 
KurriUty,  nitty  tvUkoul  affeetalton,  audacious  without  impadenct/, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  tvithoul  heresy."  But  how 
often  was  the  pun  the  preface  to  some  important  truth — the  jest  a 
prelude  to  a  blow.  How  frequently  has  he  overwhelmed  the  public 
delinquent  with  laught«r  I  His  motto  through  life  appears  to  have 
been, 

"  Ridentem  dicere  Tenun 

Quid  vetat  7" 

"Maynot  tnithialaugliiDff^lHbBdiait?" 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  paper  represents  the  Rector 

of  Foston  in  the  prime  of  life.     It  is  copied  from  a  very  spirited 

likeness,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  intellectual  energy,  which 

appeared  in  the  British  Portrait  Gallery,* 


The  portrait  published  with  his  collected  works,  represents 
the  reverend  author  in  his  later  years.  It  is  considered  to  be  rather 
a  good  likeness,  but  it  seems  to  us  deficient  in  spirit  and  character. 
He  was  himself  fond  of  making  merry  with  his  person — which  was 
not  slim.  He  introduces  to  us,  now  and  then,  "  a  canon  of  large 
proportions,"  just  as  Swift  used  to  speak  of  himself: — 

"  The  priest  vu  prelly  well  in  cH^ 
And  ihew'd  some  humour  in  bis  ftce  ; 
Look'd,  vith  sn  euy,  carden  mien, 
A  perfect  atranger  Xo  ths  spleen  ; 
Of  siia  that  might  a  pulpit  fill, 
But  more  iniJining  to  lit  ilill. 
«  «  «  «  •  ^liQ^  if  B  mHa  may  say  t, 
Lovn  miKhief  lieCter  tlian  bis  mesL" 

Some  caricatures  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  have  made  their 
appearance ;  they  exa^erate  his  corpulency,  and  represent  him  a> 
"  a  round  man  "  of  no  ordinary  girth,  with  a  sly  twitch  in  his 
nose,  a  wit  emuncia  nans.  These,  however,  are  mere  extrava- 
ganzas. 

Our  author  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  landed  property 
at  Lydiard,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  and  was  the  brother  of  the 
late  Robert  Smith,t  Esq.,of  Saville  Row,London — father  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Vernon  Smith,  M.P.,  for  Northampton.     Sydney  was 

•  Published  in  foUo,  by  Henn.  Cadell  and  Co.,  in  1822. 

■f-  But  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  his  elder  and 

much-lored  brother,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  died  at  bis  reiidence  in  London.  Robert 
Smith  WH  born  in  1770.  He  wss  educated  at  Eton,  vbere  be  was  tbs  ssiociste 
of  Csuniiig,  Lord  Holland,  du.  He  was  s  contributor  to  the  JUirroaun,  snd 
vu  diitinguiihad  for  bis  dauical  performances.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  was  for  nine  years  AdTOcste-Oenenl  at  Bengal.  On  big  return 
from  India  he  entered  tbe  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Lincoln,  and  eon- 
tinned  in  Parliament  till  1836.  Among  bii  intimate  friendi  were  Sir  Jame* 
Mackintosh  and  Madame  de  Staiil ;  and,  though  be  did  not  posiess  tbe  literary 
talents  of  his  g\  fted  brutber,  be  was  aocountcd  one  of  the  remarkable  men  uf  the 
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bom  It  the  beftntiful  village  of  Woodford  In  Esux,  about  eight 
miles  from  London,  on  the  confines  of  Epping  Forest,  And  on  th« 
main  road  from  London  to  Newmarket,  in  the  year  a.d.  1771 ;  con- 
sequently, he  was  seventy-four  years  old  nhen  he  died.  We  know 
little  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  spent  amid  those  rural  scenes  which  he 
afterwards  knew  how  to  depict  with  so  much  freshness  and  truth. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  College,  founded  in  1387 
'  by  William  o(  Wykeham,  which  haa  long  held  a  pre-eminent  rank 
among  the  public  schools  of  England ;  and  which  was  designed,  by 
its  founder  as  a  preparatory  seminary  for  his  foundation  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Sychiey  Smith  was  not  the  first  distinguished  man 
educated  at  Winchester  College.  The  poets  Otway,  Philips,  Young, 
Somerville,  Pitt,  Collins,  Wharton,  and  Ha^ley,  also  received  their 
education  there.  From  this  school  Mr.  Smith  was,  in  1780,  elected 
to  New  College,  Oxford.  He  says,  in  one  of  bis  cathedral  letters : — 
"  I  was  at  school  and  college  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
fifty-three  years  ago  he  knocked  me  down  with  a  chess-board  for 
check-madng  him,  and  he  is  now  attempting  to  take  away  my  pa- 
tronage. I  believe  these  are  the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he  ever 
committed  in  his  life :  the  interval  has  been  one  of  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, and  the  most  amiable  and  high-principled  courtesy  to  his 
clergy."  In  1790  Mr.  Smith  became  a  fellow,  and  held  his  fel- 
lowship till  his  marriage  in  1800.  In  1796  be  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  about  the  same  period  took  the  curacy  of  Netber'Avon, 
near  Amesbury,  a  town  about  seven  mUes  and  a  half  from  Salisbury. 
Amesbury  is  situated  on  the  classic  river  Avon,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Addison,  whose  fame,  as  an  essayist,  Sydney  was  destined 
to  emulate.  After  residing  at  Nether-Avon  for  about  two  years, 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  son 
of  Hicks  Beach,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Cirencester,  who,  as  Sydney  himself 
informs  us,  "  took  a  fancy  to  him."  Mr.  Beach  was  a  disciple  of 
Chartea  James  Fox,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Smith's  inti- 
macy with  this  gentleman  contributed  in  some  measure  to  form  those 
opinions  in  politics  to  which  he  adhered  all  his  life,  and  to  attach 
him  to  that  partf  of  which  he  was  always  cmisidered  a  member.  In 
tiaU),  Tha  foUoviDg  Latin  inicription  vwi  written  by  chs  oalebnCed  Dr.  Pur, 
with  a  prawiitBtiDa  eopj  at  a  book  : — 

Coll.  Rigmll  In  Aadaniii  CnntiilirJslaii 


•  miihim  « tsliilitHni'titiu  doMtium 

Ob  InT^^tiB  ilm  Infeall 

Ob  HiMtlH  1b  TanUm*  Lttina 

SratpUi  ulxn*  Bi  ugntu 

Blu  dbdinli,  ftumiiM  nntU 

Ob  mw  onUoBla  In  ignlta  null 

Noo  dpUonua  ^—•——-- — 
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Eklinbtirgb  SydoOT  Smith  became  acansinted  with  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Lord  ftf  urray,  And  Lord  Brougham,  all  entertaining  Urong  liberal 
opinions.  He  proposed  to  these  gentlemen  that  they  ihonid  "  set  ap 
a  Review :"  the  proposition  was  acceded  to  with  acdamation,  and, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Whig  parson,  the  first  number  of  the 
Edmburgk  Revierv  was  ushered  into  the  world.  Its  appearance 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  first  number  went  through  four 
edition*.  The  editor's  preface  was  exceedingly  modest  and  unpre- 
tending; but  the  article*  possessed  merit  and  originality,  which 
at  once  attracted  attention.  Sydney,  in  writing  the  preface  to  his 
works,  in  1839,  looked  back  with  pardonable  complacency  to  the 
origin  of  this  important  and  eventful  periodicaL  Adverting  to  the 
state  of  England,  he  •>¥«; — "  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated 
— the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed — the  Game  Laws 
were  horribly  oppressive — iteel-traps  and  spring-guna  were  set  all 
over  the  country — prisoners  tried  for  their  lives  could  have  no 
counsel — Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily 
upon  mankind — libel  was  punished  by  the  moat  cruet  and  vindic- 
tive imprisonments — the  principles  of  political  economy  were  little 
understood — the  law  of  debt  and  of  conspiracy  were  upon  the  worst 
possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade  was 
tolerated — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence,  which  the  talents 
of  good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  death  of  Lord  Lirer- 

Sl,  was  an  awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
ftin  liberal  opinions,  and  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the  er- 
mine of  a  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  a  prelate : — a  long  and  hopeless 
career  in  your  professioa, — the  chuckhng  grin  of  noodles, — the  sar- 
castic leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue, — prebendaries,  deans,  and 
bishops,  made  over  your  head,  — reverend  renegadoes  advanced  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetten 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  —  and  no  more  chance  of  a 
Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla,  —  these  were  the 
penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period;  and  not 
only  was  there  no  pay,  hut  there  mere  many  tlripet." 

The  second  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevieic 
was  by  Smith.  The  subject  was  Dr.  Parr ;  and  the  article  opens 
with  a  humorous  description  of  the  doctor's  wig, — "  which,  whilst  it 
trespasses  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior 
parts,  scorns  even  episcopal  limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into 
boundless  convexity  of  frizz — the  fuya  iavfia  of  barbers,  the  terror 
of  the  literary  world." 

In  the  review  of  Dr.  Reynell,  in  the  same  number,  he  defends  hia 
own  ideas  on  preaching: — and  which  he  afterwards  enforced  in  the 
preface  to  his  sermons.  "  It  is  commonly  Hnswored  to  any  animad- 
yersions  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  English  pulpit,  that  a  clergyman 
is  to  recommend  himself  not  by  his  elo<]uciice,  but  by  the  purity  of 
his  life,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  ;  an  objection  gooa  enough 
if  any  connection  could  be  pointed  out  between  etoauence,  heresy, 
and  dissipation  ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  live  well,  preach 
well,  and  Uac/i  melt,  at  the  same  time,  such  objections,  resting  only 
upon  a  sunposed  incomjpatibility  of  these  good  qualities,  are  duller 
than  the  aullness  they  defend." 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  hearty  hater  of  cant;  and  always  entertained. 
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to  uietiii  own  words,  "a  pasiionate  love  for  common  jnstice  and 
common  lente."  He  entered  with  great  ipirit  and  success  into  the 
lists  against  "  Mtihodum,"  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  straight-laced, 
morose,  and  repulsive  system,  that  decried  all  pastimes,  and  pn>< 
■eribed  all  recreations,  however  innocent. 

"  The  methodists,"  he  remarks,  "  hate  pleaAure  and  amusements  : 
no  theatre,  no  cards,  no  dancing,  no  punchinello,  no  dancing  dogs, 
no  blind  fiddlers; — all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  must 
disappear  wherever  these  gloomy  people  get  a  footing.  It  is  not  the 
abuse  of  pleasure  which  they  attack,  but  the  interspersion  of  plea- 
sure, however  much  it  is  guarded  by  good  sense  and  moderation  ; — it 
ia  not  only  wicked  to  hear  the  licentious  plays  of  Congreve,  but 
wicked  to  hear  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  or  "The  School  for  Scandal;"  His 
not  only  dissipated  to  run  abouttoall  the  parties  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, but  dancing  it  rtol^l  for  a  being  tvho  U  preparing  iimtel/Jbr 
ttfmilg.  Ennui,  wretchedness,  melancholy,  groans  and  sighs,  are  the 
ofierings  which  these  unhappy  men  make  to  a  Deity  who  has  co- 
vered the  earth  with  gay  coloum,  and  scented  it  with  rich  perfumes ; 
and  shewn  us,  by  the  plan  and  order  of  his  works,  that  he  has  given 
to  man  something  better  than  a  bare  eststence,  and  scattered  over  bis 
creation  a  thousand  superfluous  joys  which  are  totally  unnecessary 
to  the  mere  support  of  life." 

His  writings  against  Methodism— under  which  term  he  compre- 
bended  all  pious  vulgarity  and  offensive  puritanical  customs — roused 
«  host  of  enemies,  who  assailed  the  unknown  reviewer  with  unmek- 
snred  virulence.     He  defended  himself  with  great  animation. 

"  In  spite' of  all  misrepresentation,  we  have  ever  been  and  ever  shall 
be  the  sincere  friends  of  sober  and  rational  Christianity.  We  are 
qnite  ready,  if  any  fair  opportunity  occur,  to  defend  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  IVom  the  tiger-spring  of  infidelity ;  and  we  are  quite  de- 
termined, if  we  can  prevent  such  an  evil,  that  It  shall  not  be  eaten  up 
by  the  nasty  and  numerous  vermin  of  Methodism,"  Again: — "lif 
the  choice  rested  with  us  we  should  say,  give  us  back  our  wolves 
■gain — restore  our  Danish  invaders — curse  us  with  any  evil  but  the 
evil  of  a  canting,  deluded  method! stical  pop ulac&" 

A  gentleman,  who  afterwards  rendered  himself  somewhat  notorious 
by  preaching  a  sermon  against  Lord  Byron — John  Styles,  D.D. — came 
forward  to  extinguish  Uie  asMilant  of  Methodism.  Unhappy  man ! 
intignitJUbil,  "It  is  not  true,"  Sydney  Smith  replies,  "itisnot  true,  as 
this  bad  writer  is  perpetually  saying,  that  the  world  hates  piety.  The 
modest  and  unobtrusive  piety  which  fills  the  heart  with  all  human 
charities,  and  makes  a  man  gentie  to  others  and  severe  to  himself,  is 
an  object  of  universal  love  and  veneration.  But  mankind  hate  the 
lust  of  power,  when  it  is  veiled  under  the  garb  of  piety;  they  hate 
canting  and  hypocrisy ;  they  hate  advertisers  and  quacks  in  piety  ; 
they  do  not  choose  to  be  insulted  ;  they  love  to  tear  folly  and  im- 
prudence from  the  altar,  which  should  only  be  a  sanctuary  for  the 
wretched  and  the  good." 

He  then  overwhelms  his  antagonist  with  ridicule,  and  despatches 
him  with  a  broad  grin.  "  We  area  gooddeal  amused,  indeed,  with  the 
extreme  disrelish  which  Mr.  John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and 
pleasantry  with  which  he  admits  the  methodists  to  have  been  attack- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  John  Styles  should  remember  that  it  is  not  tfae  practice 
with  destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the 
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weapoiii  nted  aaainit  them.  If  this  were  otherwiae,  we  ■hould  have 
one  aet  of  vermin  baniafaing  gnull  tooth-combs:  another  proteating 
against  mouietrapa ;  a  third  prohibiting  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a 
fourth  exclaiming  againtt  the  intolerable  infamy  of  oiing  soap  md 
water.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  listen  to  snch  pleaa.  Thej 
must  be  caught,  killed,  and  cracked  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  in- 
struments which  are  found  moat  efficacious  to  their  destruction  ;  and 
the  more  they  cry  out  the  greater,  plainly,  is  the  skill  usod  against 
them.  We  are  convinced  a  little  lauohtbb  will  do  them  more  harm 
than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  We  agree  with  him  that  ridi- 
cule is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religioa ;  but 
the  use  of  it  is  excus^le  when  there  is  no  other  which  can  tnak« 
fools  tremble." 

In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  John  Bowles,  one  of  ibe  red-hot 
loyalists  of  his  day,  who  had  drawn  attention  to  the  alarming  practice 
of  singing  after  dinner  at  the  Whig  clubs.  "  If  parliament  or  catarrh 
do  not  save  us,  Dignum  and  Sedgewick  will  quaver  away  the  kii^ 
shake  down  the  House  of  Lords,  and  warble  us  in  the  horrors  of  re- 
publican government.  When,  in  addition  to  these  dangersj  we 
reflect  also  upon  those  with  which  our  national  happineas  is  menaced 
by  the  present  thinness  of  ladies'  petticoats,  (p.  78,)  temerity  may 
hope  our  salvation,  but  how  can  reason  presume  it?" 

Hit  review  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  work  on  Irish  Bulls  is  exceedingly 
humorous.  Speaking  of  the  author,  he  >ay«:  "  He  is  fuddled  wiu 
animal  spirits,  giddy  with  constitutional  joy ;  in  such  a  state  he  mast 
have  written  on,  or  burst.  A  discharge  of  ink  was  an  evacuation  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  avoid  fatal  and  plethoric  congestion." 

Let  us  take  his  picture  of  the  dinner  table. — "  An  excellent  and 
well-arransed  dinner  is  a  most  pleasing  occurrence,  and  a  great 
triumph  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  only  the  descending  morad  and 
the  enveloping  sauce — the  rank,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty  which  sur- 
round the  meats — the  learned  manuement  of  light  and  heat — tbe 
silent  and  rapid  services  of  the  attendants — the  smiling  and  seduloni 
host  profering  gusts  and  relishes — the  exotic  bottles — the  embossed 
plate — the  pleasant  remarks — the  handsome  dresses— the  cunning 
artifices  in  fruit  and  farina !  The  hour  of  dinner,  in  short,  includes 
everything  of  sensual  and  intelledual  gratification,  which  a  great 
nation  glories  in  producing."  While  we  are  admiring  the  scene  he 
has  conjured  up  before  us,  he  suddenly  startles  us  with  an  awkward 
question : — "  In  the  midtt  t^  all  thit  who  kntmi  that  the  kiiehen  cAi'm- 
ney  caught  fire  half  an  hour  before  dinner! — and  that  a  poor  HitU 
wretch,  nx  or  teven  i/eart  M,  wot  tent  up  in  the  tnidtt  of  thejtame*  to 
put  it  out  f" 

In  1800,  Sydney  Smitb  married  Miss  Pybus  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pybus,  a  banlcer  in  London.  He  has  left  a  son  and  two  daughters ; 
(Hie  married  to  Dr.  Holland,  the  other  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  Munden, 
Herts.  He  came  to  reside  in  town  in  1603,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  two 
or  three  chapels  at  the  west  end.  He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  lecturers  of  the  Royal  Institution.  His  connection  with 
the  Edinburgh  Reviem  naturally  introduced  him  to  the  Whig  circles 
in  the  metropolis;  and  in  1806,  when  Lord  Erskine  waa  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, we  find  him  conferring  upon  Mr.  Smith  the  living  of  Foston, 
near  York,  where  he  lived  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.     There  are 
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two  paruhei  of  this  name  in  Yorkshire,  one  in  the  North  Riding, 
the  other  in  the  But  Riding.  The  living  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  SmiUi 
was  FoBton-on-the- Wolds,  a  discharged  vicarage  in  the  archdesconrv 
of  the  East  Riding,  shout  sis  and  a  half  miles  from  Great  Driffield. 
It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  16/.  8;.  6d.,  but  is  now  worth 
500^  a- year.  During  the  first  year  of  hie  residence  in  Yorkshire  he 
produced  the  most  cdebrated  of  all  his  performances,  the  Letters  of 
Peier  Plgmlei/  to  hit  brother  Abraham  in  ike  Coanlry,  These  letters 
have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  are  inferior  to  no  satirical 
performance  in  the  Enghsh  language.  It  has  been  happily  observed 
by  a  foreigner  that  the  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  a 
keen  perception  of  the  grotesque  side  of  whatever  was  bad  and  iin> 
jost,  and  that  hia  power  lay  in  developing  the  constant  relation  which 
subsists  between  falsehood  and  absurdity. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  of  the  exquisite  passages  of  Peter  Pith,*  He 
laughs  at  the  absurd  alarms  about  the  pope : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  sweet  Abraham,  the  pope  is  not  landed, — 
nor  are  there  any  curates  sent  out  after  him, — nor  has  he  been  hid  at 
6t.  Alban's  by  toe  dowager  Lady  Spencer, — nor  dined  privately  at 
Holland  House, — nor  been  seen  near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist 
(which  I  do  not  believe),  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  they  emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant interest ;  and,  though  they  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
delicate  irritability  of  his  faith,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  more 
ambiguous  proofs  of  the  sanity  and  vigour  of  his  understanding.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  best  informed  clergy  in  the  neigblMurbood 
of  the  metropolis  are  convinced  that  the  rumour  is  without  founds- 
tion  :  and,  though  the  pope  is  prc^bly  hovering  about  our  coast  in 
a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance 
of  our  cruisers ;  and  it  is  certain  he  has  not  yet  polluted  the  Protes- 
tantiam  of  our  soil.  "  Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  story  of  the 
wooden  gods  seized  at  Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  turns  out  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  Instead 
of  the  angels  and  archangels  mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  was 
discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Alulgrave,  going  down  to 
Chadiam  as  a  head- piece  for  the  Spanker  gun. vessel :  it  was  an  exact 
resemblance  of  his  lordship  in  his  military  uniform  ;  and  therefore  as 
liule  like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined," 

He  describes  the  horrors  that  would  follow  an  invasion  of  England: 
■~-"  You  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that  England  will  ever  be  ruined 
and  conquered ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  con  find,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  so  very  odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered.  Alas  I 
so  reasoned  in  their  time  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plym- 
leys.  But  the  English  are  brave :  so  were  all  these  nations.  You 
might  get  together  an  hundred  thousand  men  individually  brave; 
but^  without  generals  capable  of  commanding  such  a  machine,  it 
would  1l>e  as  useless  as  a  first-rate  man-of-war  manned  by  Oxford 
clergymen,  or  Parisian  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  English  officers, — >t^ey  have  bad  no  means  of  acquiring 
experience  ;  but  I  do  say  it  to  create  alarm :  for  we  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  half  alarmed  enough,  or  to  entertain  that  sense  of  our 
danger  which  leads  to  the  most  obvious  means  of  self-defence.  As 
for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence  behind 
*  BjTOn'i  name  lot  the  sutbor  at  Pfytnlft, 
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hedge-rows,  And  through  plate-racka  and  hencoopa,  highly  as  f  think 
of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  no  likely  to 
be  struck  with'  panic  u  the  English  ;  and  this  from  their  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  science  of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  biasing  for 
twenty  miles  round,— cart-raares  (hot, — sows,  of  Lord  SomerviUe^s 
breed,  running  wild  over  the  country,  —  the  minister  of  the  parish 
wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts, — Mrs.  Flymley  in  fits;  —  all 
these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over  ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an  English  pig  has 
fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a  farm-house  been 
rifleil,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjetAed  to  any  other  proposals 
of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and  othodox 
mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  lies  in  the  comer 
of  your  parlour- window,  has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most 
romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  persuaded 
that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  Cocles;  that  some 
maid  of  honour  will  break  away  from  her  captivity,  and  swim  over 
the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  burn  his  capitulating 
hand  ;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years'  purchase  for 
Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour  of 
these  invaluable  persona,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity  may 
be  given  them  for  Roman  valour,  and  for  tnosevery  un- Roman  pen- 
sions which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.  But,  whatever  was  our  condu<^  if  every  ploughman 
was  as  great  a  hero  as  he  who  was  called  from  his  oxen  to  save  Rome 
from  her  enemies,  I  should  still  say,  that  at  such  a  crisis  you  want 
the  affections  of  all  your  subjects  in  both  islands;  there  is  no  spirit 
which  you  must  alienate,  no  heart  you  must  avert ;  every  man  must 
feel  he  has  a  country,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  cause 


why  he  should  expose  himself  to  death." 

He  sketches  the  history  of  Presby  terianism : — 

■■  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  environed  as  they  are  on  every 


side  with  Jenkinsons,  Percevals,  Melvilles,  and  other  perils,  were  to 
pray  for  divine  illumination  and  aid,  what  more  could  Providence, 
ID  its  mercy,  do  than  send  them  the  example  of  Scotland  f  For  what 
a  length  of  years  was  it  attempted  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  change 
their  religion  ;  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  armed  prebendaries,  were 
sent  out  after  the  Presbyterian  parsons  and  their  congregations.  The 
Percevals  of  those  days  called  for  blood.  This  call  is  never  made  in 
vain,  and  blood  was  shed;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of 
the  Percevals  of  those  days,  they  could  not  introduce  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  prevent  that  metaphysical  people  from  going 
to  heaven  their  true  way,  instead  of  our  true  way.  With  a  little  oat- 
meal for  food,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  friction  —  allaying  cutaneous 
irritation  with  the  one  hand,  and  holding  bis  Galvinistical  creed  in 
the  other — Sawney  ran  away  to  his  flinty  hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of 
tune  his  own  way,  and  listened  to  his  sermon  of  two  hours'  long, 
amid  the  rough  and  imposing  melancholy  of  the  tallest  thistles.  But 
Sawney  brought  up  his  unbreeched  ofiapring  in  a  cordial  hatred  of 
his  oppressors ;  and  Scotland  was  as  much  a  jiart  of  the  weakness  of 
England  then,  as  Ireland  is  at  this  moment.  The  true  and  the  only 
remedy  was  applied :  the  Scotch  were  suffered  to  worship  God  afler 
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their  own  tiresome  manner,  without  pain,  penalty,  and  privadon. 
No  lightnings  descended  from  heaven  ;  the  country  was  not  ruined  ; 
the  world  is  not  yet  come  to  an  end  ;  the  dignitaries  who-  foretold 
all  these  consequences  are  utterly  forgotten." 

He  exposes  the  injustice  of  religious  persecution: — 
"  I  admit  there  is  a  vast  luxury  in  selecting  a  particular  set  of 
Christians,  and  in  worrying  them  as  a  boy  worries  a  puppy  dog :  it  is 
an  amusement  in  which  all  the  young  English  are  brought  up  from 
their  earliest  days.  I  like  the  idea  of  saying  to  men  who  use  a  dif- 
ferent hassock  from  me,  that,  till  they  change  their  hassock  they 
shall  never  be  colonels,  aldermen,  or  parliament- men.  White  I  am 
gratifying  my  personal  insolence  reapectinff  religious  forms,  I  fondle 
myself  into  an  idea  that  I  am  religious,  and  that  I  am  doing  my  duty 
in  the  most  exemplary  (as  I  certainly  am  in  the  moat  easy)  way. 
But  then,  my  good  Abraham,  this  sport,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  be- 
come, with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  little  dangerous;  and  if  we  are 
not  extremely  careful  in  taking  the  amusement,  we  shall  tumble  into 
the  holy  water  and  be  drowned.  As  it  seems  necessary  to  your  idea 
of  an  established  church  to  have  somebody  to  worry  and  torment, 
suppose  we  were  to  select  for  this  purpose  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.,  and  the  patent  Christians  of  Clapham.  We  shall  by  this  exj>e- 
dient  enjoy  the  some  opportunity  for  cruelty  and  injustice,  without 
b^g  exposed  to  the  same  risks.  We  will  compel  them  to  abjure 
vital  clergymen  by  a  public  test ;  to  deny  that  the  said  William 
Wilberforce  has  any  power  of  working  miracles,  touchins  for  bar* 
rennesB,  or  any  other  infiri^^  ;  or  that  he  is  endowed  wiw  any  pre* 
tematural  gifl  whatever.  We  will  swear  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
good  works, — compel  them  to  preach  common  sense,  and  to  hear  it, 
—  to  frequent  bishops,  deans,  and  other  high  churchmen,  >^  and  to 
appear  (once  in  the  quarter,  at  the  least)  at  some  melodrame,  opera, 
pantomime,  or  other  light  scenical  representation  :  in  short,  we  will 
gratify  the  love  of  insolence  and  power  ;  we  will  enjoy  the  old  or- 
thodox sport  of  witnessing  the  impotent  anger  of  men  compelled  to 
submit  to  civil  degradation,  or  to  sacrifice  their  notions  of  truth  to 
ours.  And  all  this  we  may  do  without  the  slightest  risk,  because 
their  numbers  are,  as  yet,  not  very  considerable.  Cruelty  and  injus- 
tice mast,  of  course,  exist;  but  why  connect  them  with  danger? 
Why  torture  a  bull-dog,  when  you  can  get  a  frog  or  a  rabbit  ?  I  am 
sure  my  proposal  will  meet  with  the  most  universal  approbation. 
Do  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  opposition  from  ministers.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  hatred,  we  are  sure  that  one  man  will  defend  it  by  the  Gos- 
pel ;  if  it  abridges  human  freedom,  we  know  that  another  will  find 
precedents  for  it  in  the  Revolution." 

He  proposes  to  exclude  men  with  red  hair  from  Parliament:— 
"  I  have  often  thought,  if  the  mudont  of  our  aneetlort  had  excluded 
all  persons  with  red  hair  from  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  throes 
and  convulsions  it  would  occasion  to  restore  them  to  their  natural 
rights!  What  mobs  and  riots  would  it  produce!  To  what  in- 
finite abuse  and  obloquy  would  the  capillary  patriot  be  exposed ! 
what  wormwood  would  distil  from  Mr.  Perceval  j  what  froth  would 
drop  from  Mr.  Canning!  how  (I  will  not  say  my,  but  our  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  for  he  belongs  to  us  all,}  how  our  Lord  Hawkesbury 
would  work  away  about  the  hair  of  King  William,  and  Lord  Homers, 
and  the  authors  of  the  great  and  glorious  revolution !  how  Lord 
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Eldon  would  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  his  own  virtues,  and  to  the 

hair  of  his  children  !  Some  would  My  that  red-haired  men  were 
■uperttitious-;  some  would  prove  they  were  Atheist*;  they  would 
be  petitioned  against,  as  the  friends  of  slavery  and  the  advocates  for 
revolt:  in  short,  such  a  corrupter  of  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing is  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  these  unfortunate  people  (con- 
spired against  by  their  fellow-subjecti  of  every  complexion),  if  they 
Old  not  emigrate  to  countries  where  hair  of  another  colour  was  per- 
secuted, would  be  driven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes,  or  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Tricoiian  fluid." 

Sydney  Smith  had  a  strong  dislike  to  Canning ;  he  attacks  him  in 
his  letters  respecting  the  Catholics  with  great  bitterness,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  Canning  was  always  understood  to  be  &Tour- 
able  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

"  It  !b  only  the  public  situation  which  ^is  gentleman  holds  which 
entitles  me,  or  induces  me,  to  say  so  much  about  him.  He  is  a  fly  in 
amber ;  nobody  cares  about  the  fly :  the  only  question  is.  How  the 
devil  did  he  get  there  ?  Xor  do  I  attack  him  from  the  love  of  glory, 
but  from  the  love  of  utility,  as  a  burgomaster  bunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutdi 
dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flood  a  province. 

"  Your  blocltading- ships  may  be  forced  to  come  home  for  provi- 
sions and  repairs,  or  they  may  be  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
compelled  to  bear  away  for  their  own  coast:  and  you  will  observe 
that  the  very  same  wind  which  locks  you  up  in  the  British  Channel 
when  you  are  got  there,  is  eminently  favourable  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.  And  yet  this  is  called  government;  and  the  people  huasa 
Friar  Perceval,  for  continuing  to  expose  his  country  day  after  day  to 
such  tremendous  perils  as  these, — cursing  the  men  who  would  have 
given  up  a  question  in  theology  to  have  saved  us  from  such  a  risk. 
The  British  empire  at  this  moment  is  in  the  state  of  apeach-bloesom, 
—if  the  wind  blows  gently  from  one  quarter  it  survives,  if  furiously 
from  the  other  it  perishes.  A  stiff  breese  may  set  in  from  the  north, 
the  Rochefort  squadron  will  be  taken,  and  the  friar  will  be  the  most 
holy  of  men ;  if  it  comes  from  some  other  point,  Ireland  is  gone,  we 
curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of  monastic  madmen,  and  call  out  for  the  un- 
availing satisfaction  of  Mr.  Perceval's  head.  Such  a  state  of  political 
existence  is  scarcely  credible ;  it  is  .the  action  of  a  mad  young  fool 
standing  upon  one  foot,  and  peeping  down  the  crater  of  Mount 
^tna, — not  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  a  sober  people  deciding  upon 
their  best  and  dearest  interests;  and  in  the  name,  the  much-injured 
name,  of  Heaven,  what  is  it  all  for,  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  these 
dangers?  Is  it  tbat  we  may  sell  more  muslin?  Is  it  that  we  may 
acquire  more  territory  i  Is  it  that  we  may  strengthen  what  we  have 
already  acquired?  No:  nothing  of  all  this;  but  that  one  set  of 
Irishmen  may  torture  another  set  of  Irishmen, — that  Sir  Phelim 
O'Callagan  mav  continue  to  whip  Sir  Toby  M'Tackle,  his  next-door 
neighbour,  and  continue  to  ravish  his  Catholic  daughters ;  and  these 
ore  the  measures  which  the  honest  and  consistent  secretary  supports ; 
and  this  is  the  secretary  whose  genius,  in  the  estimation  of  brother 
Abrafaam,is  to  extinguish  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  Pompey  was  killed 
by  a  slave,  Goliath  smitten  by  a  stripling,  Pyrrhus  died  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman ;  tremble,  thou  gfeat  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an  armed 
Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  tremble,  thou  scourge  of 
Ood,  a  pleasant  man  is  come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  lud 
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low  by  a  Joker  of  iokec,  and  be  idiall  tdk  his  pleasant  talk  agahut 
thee,  and  than  iihalt  be  no  more." 

.  "Lastly,  what  remains  to  Mr.  George  Canning,  but  that  he  ride 
up  and  down  Pall  Mall  glorioaa  upon  a  white  horse,  and  that  they 
cry  out  before  him,  '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  statesman  who  haUi 
written  The  Needy  Knife-Orinder  and  the  Oernian  play?'" 

We  might  go  on  thus  till  we  had  quoted  the  whole  volume,  which 
extends  to  little  more  than  one  hundred  pa^es. 

la  the  firgt  volume  of  the  Quarteria  Review,  (pablished  in  1809,) 
there  is  an  article  headed  "  Sydney  Smith,"  in  which  the  reverend 
rector  of  Foston  is  Wilson- Crockered  with  great  fury.  His  two 
volumes  of  "sprightly  sermons"*  are  strongly  censured,  and  the  , 
critic  falsely  accuses  Sydney  of  "  Socinianism."  In  a  sermon  preached 
before  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  clergy  at  Mslton, 
at  the  visitation,  August  in  the  same  year,  Sydney  Smith  reviewed 
the  reviewer ;  and  refuted  the  Quarlerly  from  the  pulpit  1 

Although  it  may  have  been  true  that  when  Sydney  Smith  began 
bis  political  career  "there  was  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  adminis. 
tration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla,"  yet  it  would  be  erroneous  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  suffered  any  persecution  for  his  opinions,  or  waa,  by 
their  profession,  cut  off  from  society.  He  was  a  lioo  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  House,  and  a  favourite  in  May- 
fair,  In  Yorkshire,  whither  he  went  in  1806,  liberal  principles  wer« 
by  no  means  so  unfashionable  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from 
the  auto-biographical  preface  of  the  worthy  canon.  In  tliose  days 
the  Whig  Earl  Carlisle,  at  Castle  Howard,  (not  many  mites  from  Fos* 
ton,)  Lord  Dundas,  at  Aske,  and  £arl  Fitswilliam  and  Lord  Milton, 
at  Wentworth  House,  exercised  great  political  influence  in  York- 
shire. The  city  of  York  was  ruled  by  a  whig  Lord  Mayor  and  cor- 
poration ;  and,  in  the  three  Ridings,  there  were  many  leading  fami- 
lies distinguished  for  their  liberal  principles— the  Vavasours,  the 
Wyvills,  Ue  Maxwells,  the  Constables,  the  Milners,  &c. 

Many  anecdotes  respecting  Sydney  Smith  are  current  in  the 
county.  The  parsonage- house  was  a  lund  of  dispensary ;  indeed,  up 
to  the  last,  it  was  his  custom  "  to  dine  with  the  rich  in  London  and 
phytic  the  poor  in  the  country — passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to 
the  sores  of  Lazarus."  He  visited  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  assidu- 
ously performed  all  his  parochial  duties.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
improve  the  notions  of  the  country  people  on  domestic  economy  ; — > 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  hawbucks  did  not  use  the  most  nutritioua 
diet  that  their  means  admitted  of  their  using,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
"  model  pudding  "  exhibited  in  the  kitchen  at  Foston. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August,  1826,  he  preached  the  assise  ser- 
mon in  York  Cathedral,  before  Sir  John  Bay  ley,  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  Sir  John  Hullock,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Bar  of 
the  Northern  Circuit.  Fancy  the  conetematian,  when  Sydney  gave 
out  his  text, — "A  certain  laruyer  tlood  up  and  asked  him  a  qvettiim 
tempting  him  !  "  The  barristers  exchanged  furtive  glances — the  re- 
corder grinned — the  ladies  used  their  smell) ng-botUes  and  pockeu 

*  Two  volnme*  of  (ennoni  by  tbe  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  A.M.,  laie  fellow  of  Not 
Cidlegc,  Oxford,  rector  of  Foston,  near  Yoil,  one  of  the  eraning  preachers  st  the 
FoDDdling  Uospibl,  aad  alternate  rooming  preacher  at  Berkeloy  and  Fitiroy 
CbafMli. 
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lumdkerdiierB — the  vicars-choral  ihivered,  not  knowing  what  was  to 
come  next,  and  my  lords  the  judgei  could  scarcely  refrain  from  going 
off  on  the  giggle  I  The  sermon  proved  to  be  a  very  eloquent  expo- 
sition of  the  dutiea  and  reaponiibilitiea  of  the  l^al  profession. 

The  worthy  priest  despised  all  ntanner  of  humbug.  Travelling  in 
a  stage  coach  to  JUeeds  he  found  himself  on  one  occasion,  in  company 
with  a  young  Dissenting  preacher,  rabid  in  his  liberaUsm,  who  de- 
claimed loudly  to  his  fellow- passengers  on  the  illumination  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  progress  of  science — the  march  of  mind — 
the  blindness  and  bigotry  of  past  times — the  criminality  of  persecu- 
tion !  "  All  you  say,  sir,"  said  Svdney,  who  had  listened  quietly  in 
the  corner  of  the  coach  to  his  roaomontade,  "  is  quite  true ;  and  yet, 
— 1  cannot  account  for  the  feeling — but  I  should  just  like  to  see  one 
Quaker  burnt " 

"Horrible!  do  you  knoiv  the  ran,  sir,  of  entertaining  such  a 
thought  ?"  exclaimed  the  sucking  radical. 

Sydney  burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  the  company  joined  chorus,  and 
the  presumptuous  stripling  was  drowned  amid  general  cacchination. 

He  himself  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  speeches,  that  at 
ft  meetine  of  the  clergy  of  the  East  Riding,  at  Beverly,  he  fonnd 
himself  afttne  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  a  petition  against  Catholic 
ISinancipatioD.  "A  poor  clergyman,"  he  adds,  "  wUspered  to  me 
tbat  be  was  quite  of  my  way  of  thinking,  but  had  fine  ckildren,  I 
b^Cged  be  would  remain  Protestant.*' 

While  in  Yorkshire,  Sydney  Smith  was  engaged  in  an  unceasing 
conflict  with  the  Game  Laws,  Spring-guns,  and  Man-traps,  and  the 
system  of  punishing  untried  prisoners.  Speaking  of  the  man- 
traps, he  exclaims:  — "  There  is  a  sort  of  norror  in  thinking  of 
a  whole  land  filled  with  lurking  engines  of  death— machinations 
against  human  life  under  every  green  tree — traps  and  guns  in  every 
dusky  dell  and  bosky  bourn — Referee  tuUurS,  the  lords  of  manors 
eyeing  their  peasantry  as  so  many  butts  and  marks,  and  panting 
to  hear  the  click  of  the  trap  and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun." 

What  admirable  good  sense  and  wit  there  is  in  the  following  pas- 
sage on  the  Oame  Laws : — "  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  uneducated 
man  understand  in  what  manner  a  bird,  hatched  nobody  knows 
where — to-day  living  in  my  field,  to-morrow  in  yours — should  be  as 
strictly  property  at  Ike  gooee,  whoie  mhole  hittoty  can  be  traced  from 
the  egg  to  the  ipil.  The  arguments  upon  which  this  depends  are  so 
contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  poor — so  repugnant  to  their  passions 
—and  perhaps  so  much  above  their  comprehension,  that  tliey  are 
totally  unavailing.  The  tame  man  who  would  respect  an  orchard,  a 
garden,  or  an  ken-mott,  scarcely  thinks  Ju  it  committing  any  JauU  in 
invading  the  game-covert  of  hu  richer  neighbour;  and  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  tired  of  honest  industry,  his  first  resource  is  in  plunder- 
ing the  rich  magazines  of  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges — the  top 
and  bottom  dishes — which,  on  every  side  his  village,  are  running 
and  flying  before  his  eyes." 

Here  is  a  graphic  portrait: — "  The  English  are  a  calm,  reflecting 
people ;  they  will  give  time  and  money  when  they  are  convinced, 
but  they  love  dates,  names,  and  certificates.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  heart-rending  narratives  Bull  requires  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  name  of  the  parish,  and  the  countersign 
of  three  or  four  respectable  householders.     After  these  affecting 
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circuinstancet  be  can  no  \aagtT  hold  out ;  bat  gives  way  to  the 
kindneu  of  hit  natore— -puffs,  blubbers,  snd  subscribes  !" 

Syduejr  was  by  no  ineHiB  satisfied  with  the  system  of  agriculture 
practised  in  Ir«Und,  which  he  seems  to  have  visited ;  be  had  seen 
some  good  farming  on  the  Wolds.  "  The  most  ludicrous  of  all 
human  objects,"  he  declares,  "  is  an  Irishman  ploughing.  A  gi- 
gantic figure,  a  seven-foot  machine  for  turning  potatoes  into  human 
nature,  wrapt  tip  iu  an  immense  great-coat,  and  urging  on  two 
starved  ponies  with  dreadful  imprecations  and  uplifted  shillala," 

•'  Mad  Quakers,"  is  the  name  of  a  paper,  which  would  have  been 
entitled,  by  any  gentleman  in  drab,  "  Insane  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends."  Mad  Quakers,  however,  eccentric  Sydney  would  have 
it.      Yet,  so  far  from  the  article  being  a  skit  on  a  serious  sub- 

('ect,  that-it  is  a  very  honest  criticism  on  an  excellent  work  by  the 
ate  Sir.  Tuke  of  York,  and  a  very  favourable  notice  of  a  most  va- 
luable institution— the  York  Retreat.  In  J813,  when  Mr.  Tuke 
wrote,  lunatics  were  treated  with  violence  and  brutality,  and  Sydney 
Smith  was  amongst  those  who  came  forward  at  that  time  to  recom- 
mend  humanity  and  forbearance  in  the  treatment  of  insane  patients. 

In  reviewing  a  pamphlet  on  untried  prisoners,  by  Archdeacon 
Headlam^  a  Yorkshire  maKistrate,  "  the  leader  of  the  Quorum,  who 
could  say  with  the  pious  ^neas  :— 

'  QiuBqua  ipu  misenima  TJdi, 
Et  fH0nin  pus  msgna  fui,*  " 
he  says,  "  A  man  may  be  cast  into  jail  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
not  be  tried  till  the  March  following.    Jt  H  ho  puniihmnt  to  tuck  a 
WW*  to  ttali  up-MU  tike  a  Cumtpit-dog  in  an  infamout  machine  Jor  nx 
month*  f" 

Id  the  year  1829,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  exchanged  the  rectory 
of  Foaton  for  the  rectory  of  Combe-Flory,  Somersetshire.  Combe- 
Flory  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Taunton,  and  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Welle.  His  motive  in  making  the  exchange  was,  pro- 
bably, that  he  might  be  near  those  scenes  where  he  had  spent  his 
boyhood, — Lydiard,  his  father's  property,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taunton.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  made  two  or  three  effective  speeches  in  favour  of  it.  In 
1631  Sydney  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, Lond<ai,  by  the  Grey  government ; — smue  had  looked  for- 
ward to  his  elevation  to  a  bishopric. 

In  1837  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  Leltert,  addressed  to 
the  Archdeacon  Singleton,  made  their  appearance ;  two  others  fol- 
lowed. The  object  of  these  publications  was  to  show  up  the  Church 
Commission,  and  resist  the  attempt  to  extinguish  the  prebends  at- 
tached to  the  Cathedrals.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  in  the  best  style  i^ 
Sydney  Smith  from  these  letters : — 

"  Now,  remember,"  he  says,  "  I  hate  to  overstate  my  case.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  destruction  of  Cathedrals  will  put  an  end  to  rail- 
roads :  1  beUeve  that  good  mustard  and  cress,  sown  after  Lord 
John's  Bill  is  passed,  will,  if  duly  watered,  continue  to  grow.  1  do 
not  say  that  tne  country  has  no  right,  after  the  death  of  individual 
incumbents,  to  do  what  they  pro|K)se  to  do ; — I  merely  say  that  it  is 
inexpedient,  uncalled  for,  and  mischievous,^>tiiat  the  lower  Clergy, 
for  whose  sake  it  is  proposed  to  be  done,  do  not  desire  it,— that  the 
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Buhop  Commiflsionffn,  wfaopropoaed  it,  would  be  heartily  gUd  if  it 
wu  put  an  end  to, — that  it  will  lower  the  cbatmcter  of  those  who 
enter  into  the  church,  and  accaatom  the  English  people  to  luse 
and  dangerous  confiacationa ;  and  I  would  not  l^ve  gentlemen  of  the 
money-bags,  and  of  wheat  and  bean-land,  forget  that  the  wcvd 
Church  means  many  other  things  than  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a 
discourse  of  five<and- twenty  minutes'  duration  tm  the  Sabbath.  It 
meant  a  check  to  the  conceited  ruhneaa  of  experimental  reaaonen 
■ — an  adhesion  to  old  moral  landmarks — an  attachment  to  the 
happiness  we  have  gained  from  tried  institutiona  greater  than  the 
expectation  of  that  which  is  promised  by  novelty  and  change.  The 
loud  cry  of  ten  thousand  teachers  of  justice  and  worship,  that  cry 
which  masters  the  Borgiat  and  Catiiinet  of  the  world,  and  guar<u 
from  devastation  the  best  works  of  God — ' 

■Us^fi  tcsUQtur  voce  per  orbem 
PiidUi  juititiam  moaiti  et  non  umnere  diTot.' 

He  turns  the  tablet  on  the  Episcopal  Reformers : — "  The  Bishops 
and  Commissioners  wanted  a  fund  to  endow  small  Livings ;  they  did 
not  touch  a  &rthing  of  their  own  incomes,  only  distributed  them  a 
little  more  equally ;  and  proceeded  lustily  at  once  to  confiscate  Ca- 
thedral property.  But  why  was  it  necessary,  if  the  f^nd  for  small 
Livings  was  such  a  paramount  consideration,  that  the  future  Ardi- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  should  be  left  with  two  palaces,  and  £15,000 
per  annum  ?  Why  is  every  future  Bishop  of  London  to  have  a 
palace  in  Fulham,  a  house  in  St  James's  Square,  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year  ?  Could  not  all  the  Episcopal  functions  be  carried 
on  well  and  effectually  with  the  half  of  these  incomes  }  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  give  feasts  to  Aris~ 
tocratic  London ;  and  that  the  domestics  of  the  Prelacy  should  stand 
with  swords  and  bag-wigs  round  pig,  and  turkey,  and  venison,  to 
defend,  as  it  were,  the  Orthodox  gastronome  from  the  iierce  Uni- 
tarian, the  fell  Baptist,  and  all  the  famished  children  of  Dissent  ?" 

Here  is  a  picture  in  his  best  style  : — ■'  Frequently  did  Lord  John 
meet  the  destroying  Bishops :  much  did  he  commend  their  daily 
heap  of  ruins ;  sweetly  did  they  smile  on  each  other,  and  much 
charming  talk  was  there  on  meteorology  and  catarrh,  and  the  par- 
ticular Cathedral  th^  were  pulling  down  at  each  period  ;*  till  sne 
fine  day  the  Home  Secretary,  with  a  voice  more  bland,  and  a  look 
more  ardently  afTectionate,  than  that  which  the  masculine  mouse  be> 
stows  on  his  nibbling- female,  informed  them  that  the  Government 
meant  to  take  all  the  Church  property  into  their  own  hands,  to  pay 
the  rates  out  of  it,  and  deliver  the  residue  to  the  rightful  posses- 
sors. Such  an  effect,  they  say,  was  never  before  produced  by  a  ctmp 
de  Iki&tre,  The  Commission  was  separated  in  an  instant :  London 
clenched  his  fist ;  Canterbury  was  hurried  out  by  his  Chaplains,  and 
put  into  a  warm  bed ;  a  solemn  vacancy  spread  itself  over  the  face 
of  Gloucester  ;  Lincoln  was  taken  out  in  strong  hysterics.  What  a 
noble  scene  Serjeant  Talfourd  would  have  made  of  this  ?  Why  are 
such  talents  wasted  on  Ion  and  the  Athenian  Caplitie  9" 

Again : — "  There  is  some  safety  in  di^^nity.  A  Church  is  in 
danger  when  it  is  degraded.  It  costs  mankind  much  less  to  destroy 
it  when  an  institution  is  associated  with  mean,  and  not  with  elevated 

'  ■<  What  Cathadral  are  we  puIliHK  dinrn  Vi-iaj  V  wta  the  atandiiig  quciCion  at 
(heC 
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ideas.  I  ihould  like  to  teethe  anbjcctin  the  huidi  of  H.  R  I  would 
entitle  the  print— 'The  Bisfaopa'  SatuTday  Night ;  or.  Lord  John 
RubkU  at  the  pay-table.' 

"  The  Bishop*  should  be  standing  before  the  pay-table,  and  re- 
ceiving  their  weekly  allowance ;  Lord  John  and  Spnng  Rjce  count- 
ing, ringing,  and  biting  the  sovereigns,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
insisting  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given  him  one 
which  was  not  weight.  Viscount  Melbourne,  in  nigh  chuckle, 
should  be  stunding,  with  his  hat  on,  and  his  back  to  the  fire,  de- 
lighted with  the  contest;  and  the  Deans  and  Canons  should  be 
in  the  background,  waiting  till  their  turn  came,  and  the  Bishops 
were  paid ;  and  among  them  a  Canon,  of  large  composition,  urging 
them  on  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the  Bench.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  recommending  the  truck 
principle  to  the  Bishops,  and  offering  to  pay  them  in  haasocki,  cas- 
socks, aprons,  shovel-hats,  sermon-esses,  and  such  like  ecclesiastical 

gCCT." 

We  cannot  omit  his  portraits  of  Viscount  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Jdm  RusseU.  Let  us  lake  the  head  of  the  late  Whig  goTemment 
first:—"  But  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  Viscount  is  somewhat  of 
an  impostor.  Everything  about  him  seems  to  betoken  careless  de> 
Bolation ;  any  one  would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he  was  play- 
ing at  chuck-farthing  with  numan  happiness ;  that  he  was  always  on 
the  heel  of  pastime  ;  that  he  would  giggle  away  the  Qreat  Charter, 
and  decide  by  the  method  of  tee-totum  whether  my  Lords  the 
Bishops  should  or  should  not  retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  All  this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  surprising,  and  making  us  be- 
lieve that  he  can  play  with  kingdoms  as  other  men  can  with  nine- 
pins. Instead  of  this  lofly  nebulo,  this  miracle  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual felicities,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensible  honest  man,  who 
means  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  country :  instead 
of  being  the  ignorant  man  he  pretends  to  be,  before  he  meets  the  de- 
putation of  Ta] low-Chandlers  in  the  morning,  he  sits  up  half  the 
night  talking  with  Thomas  Young  about  melting  and  skimming, 
and  then,  though  he  has  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  work  off  a 
whole  vat  of  prime  Leicester  tallow,  he  pretends  next  morning  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  dip  and  a  mould.  In  the  same  way, 
when  he  has  been  employed  in  reading  Acts  of  Parliament,  he 
would  persuade  you  that  he  has  been  reading  CUghorn  on  the  Beati. 
tilde*,  or  Pie&ler  on  Ihe  Nine  Difficult  PoinU.  Neither  can  I  allow 
to  this  Minister  (however  he  may  be  irritated  by  the  denial)  the  ex- 
treme merit  of  indifference  to  the  consequences  of  his  measures.  I 
believe  him  to  be  conacientiously  alive  to  the  good  or  evil  that  he  is 
doing,  and  that  his  caution  has  more  than  once  ariiested  the  gigantic 
projects  of  the  Lycurgns  of  the  Lower  House.  I  am  sorry  to  hurt 
any  man's  feelings,  and  to  brash  away  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
levity  and  gaiety  be  has  reared ;  but  I  accuse  our  Minister  of 
honesty  and  diligence ;  I  deny  that  he  is  careless  or  rash :  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  man  of  good  understanding,  and  good  prin- 
ciple, disguised  in  the  eternal  and  somewhat  wearisome  affectatitm 
of  a  political  Roue." 

"  Lord  John  Russell  gives  himself  great  credit  for  not  having 
confiscated  Church  property,  but  merery  remodelled  and  redivided 
it.     I  accuse  that  excellent  nun  not  of  plunder,  but  I  accuse  him  of 
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taking  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  rolling  it  about  ai  a  cook  does  a 
piece  of  dough  with  a  rolling-pin,  cutting  ahnndred  different  shapes 
with  all  the  plastic  fertility  of  a  confectioner,  and  without  the  moat 
distant  auapidon  that  he  can  ever  be  wrong,  or  ever  be  mistaken  ; 
with  a  certainty  that  he  can  anticipate  the  consequences  of  every 
possible  change  in  human  affairs.  There  is  not  a  more  honest  nor  a 
better  man  in  England  than  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  bis  worst 
failure  is,  that  he  ia  utterly  ignorant  of  all  moral  fear:  there  ia 
nothing  he  would  not  undertake.  I  believe  he  would  perform 
the  operation  for  the  stone — build  St  Peter's— or  assume  (with  or 
without  ten  minutes'  notice)  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet ; 
and  no  one  would  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient  had  dieil 
— the  Church  tumbled  down — and  the  Channel  Fleet  been  knocked 
to  atoms." 

Sydney  Smith's  last  writings  were,  a  Pamphlet  against  the  Ballot, 
A  Letter  on  Imprisonment  in  Railwaj  Carm^es,  and  a  I<etter  on 
Pennsylvanian  ^>ndB.   They  exhibit  ^1  the  power,  sarcasm,  ^ 


logic  which  distinguish  his  earliest  productions.  Like  Cobbett,  he 
preserved  his  freshness  and  originality  to  the  lasL  "  Railroad  tra- 
velling," he  observes,  "is  a  delightful  improvement  of  human  life. 


preserved  his  freshness  and  originality  to  the  lasL  "  Railroad  t 
veiling,"  he  observes,  "is  a  delightful  improvement  of  human  1: 
Man  is  become  a  bird ;  he  can  fly  longer  and  quicker  than  a  Solan 

foose.  The  mamma  rushes  sixty  miles  in  two  hours  to  the  aching 
nger  of  her  conjugating  and  declining  grammar  boy.  The  early 
Scotchman  scratches  himself  in  the  morning  mista  of  the  north,  and 
has  his  porridge  in  Piccadilly  before  the  setting  sun.  The  Puseyite 
priest,  after  a  rush  of  one  hundred  miles,  appears  with  his  little 
volume  of  nonsense  at  the  breakfast  of  his  booksellw.  Everything 
is  near,  everything  is  immediate — time,  distance,  and  delay  are 
abolished.  But,  though  charming  and  fascinating  as  all  this  is,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  price  we  shall  pay  for  it.  There  will 
be,  every  three  or  four  years,  some  dreadful  massacre — whole  trains 
will  be  hurled  down  a  precipice,  and  two  hundred  or  thrtte  hundred 
persons  will  be  killed  on  the  spot  There  will  be,  every  now  and 
then,agreat  combustion  of  human  bodies,  as  there  has  been  at  Paris." 
The  following  note  from  the  cuion  of  St.  Paul's  has  found  its  way 
into  the  French  papers.  It  was  addressed  to  M,  Eugene  Robin  but 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  "  I  am  seventy-four  years  old,  and 
being  canon  of  St  Paul's,  in  London,  and  a  rector  of  a  pariah  in  the 
country,  my  time  is  divided  equally  between  town  and  country.  I 
am  living  amidst  the  hest  society  in  the  metropohs,  am  at  ease  in  my 
circumstances,  in  tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  tolerating  Church- 
man, and  much  given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with 
the  rich  in  Londun  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country,  passing  from 
the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lasarus.  I  am  upon  the  whole  an 
happy  man,  have  found  the  world  an  entertaining  world,  and  am 
heartily  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  part  allott^  to  me  in  it." 

We  now  draw  near  to  the  efuf.-  and,  as  it  has  been  pointedly 
observed,  the  name  of  Svonby  Shith  for  the  first  time  becomea 
associated  with  gloom  I  He  died  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  has 
left  a  name  behind  him  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  genius  and  the  friends  of  liberty.  Peace  to  the  manly  soul 
that  sleepeth  !  We  conclude  with  the  valedictory  apostrophe  with 
which  he  closes  Peter  Plymley'a  letters — 
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BT  PAUL   PRBNDBROABT. 
WITH  AK   1LLU8TKAT10N  BY  JOHN  LBBCH. 

In  tbe  delightful  month  of  June  it  bappeiis,  not  unfrrauently,  that 
all  Nature,  in  tbe  wordd  of  Heveral  poeta,  ia  gay.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, sbe  indulges  iu  extraordinary  ebullitions, — downright  paruxysms 
of  mirth.  Earth  and  aky  are  lighted  up  with  unusual  splendour,  tu  if 
by  way  of  iUuminatiun  for  somt;  fairy  merry- making.  Tbe  sun, 
coming  out  in  bis  glory,  warms  tbe  very  hearts  of  cabbages, — to  say 
nothing  of  cabbage-roses  and  other  floiven,  whether  of  the  field  or  gar- 
den,— and  presiding,  like  a  celestial  toast-master,  over  the  festive  scene, 
caills  continually  on  thrush  and  hlaclcbird,  fiucb  and  linnet,  to  obli;;u 
creation  with  a  song.  In  fact,  Nature,  at  such  times,  not  only  smiles, 
but  laughs  as  it  were  from  ear  to  ear,— shakes  her  sides  with  laughter. 
Her  face  is  like  the  face  of  beauty,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  it.  On  on« 
particular  morning  in  this  torely  month.  Nature,  being  in  this  state  of 
champagne,  did  especially  enliven  Hampton  Court  and  its  vicinity. 
How  splendidly  gilt  were  the  horse- chesn u ts ;  nay,  the  thorns  in 
Bushy  Park  :  sadly  yet  sweetly  suggestive  of  that  gingerbread  which 
we  rejoiced  in,  in  life's  young  morning ! 

Xow,  this  was  just  the  day  for  a  holiday;  wisely,  therefore,  had 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Miles,  exchanged  tbe 
busy  hum  of  Bloums^ury  fur  another  sort  of  hum, — to  wit,  that  of  the 
summt^r  bees,  which,  mingling  with  the  note*  of  the  feathered  songsters 
and  the  lively  prattle  of  gaily-attired  visitors,  made  tuneful  tbe  par- 
leries  of  Hampton  Court  aforesaid. 

And  the  sprightly  Londoners  had  taken  Mr.  Damper  with  them,  for 
Mr.  Damper  had  said  that  he  should  like  to  go.  Mr.  Damper  was  a 
friendof  the  party,— of  all  the  parties, — with  respect  to  two  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  act  in  a  situation  of  responsibility  on  an  approacbiug  in- 
teresting occasion  ; — for  Mr.  Mitchell  was  going  to  lead  Miss  Miles  to 
a  place  called  the  Altar  of  Hymen.  He  b^  settled  bis  affectiiins  on 
her,  and  therewith  intended  to  settle  a  little  property,  and  Mr.  Damper 
was  to  be  one  of  the  trustees. 

Miss  Miles  was  the  cousin  and  guest  of  tbe  Beattys,  and  sbe  bad 
been  sojuumiog  within  their  gates  lot  a  fortnight  all  but  three  Hays. 
When  those  three  davs  were  past,  she  was  to  Em  Miles  no  mure.  Yes, 
she  was  to  be  married !  Need  we  descant  upon  the  station  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Beattys  and  the  betrothed P  No:  we  are  not  writing 
a  novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  former  was  respectable,  and  that 
the  latter  were  pleasant.  But  we  will  be  a  little  more  enpticit  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Damper. 

fn  the  lirst  place.  Damper  was  a  very  good  fellow;  that  is,  he  was 
a  good  feltuw  in  respect  of  principle  and  morals.  Fellows  are  some- 
times called  good  in  the  sense  of  jolly,  convivial.  Jolly  dug  is  a.  cuii- 
vertihle  term  with  good  fellow.  Now,  it  could  not  have  U'eu  predi- 
cated of  Mr.  Duinpi^r  that  he  was  a  jolly  dog.  He  was  singularly  defi- 
cient in  those  animal  spirits  which  give  a  dog  or  a  fellow  a  character 
for  jollity.  His  heart  never  "leapt  up,"  with  Wordsworth's,  at  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky ;  nor  with  that  of  humbler  bards  or  writers,  at  a 
foaming  tankard.  Thus,  tliuugh  a  very  nice  young  man  (be  and  his 
companions  on  this  occasion  were  all  youthful)  for  a  small  tea-party. 
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he  was  not  quite  the  sort  of  person  for  a  Urge  dinner  ditto.     He  was  .         I 

never  known  to  rranp,  indulge  in  antics,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  tbe  | 

fulness  of  hie  heart,  to  make  a  bit  of  a  fool  of  himself.     Yet  he  aoma-  , 

times  evinced  a  sort  of  liveliness,  to  the  extent  even  of  an  occasional 

Eun — but  it  was  the  glitter  of  an  icicle.     His  temperament  was  singu-  ' 

irly  frigid,   and  he,   figuratively  speaking,  cooled   the  atmosphere  i 

around  him  like  a  frog.  Lake  Damper  was  of  the  middling  height, 
grey-eyed,  spare,  dark,  and  sallow,  locking  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  medicine.  The  exhilarating  inmiences  of  a  sammer's  day  at 
Hampton  Court  or  anywhere  else,  it  may  be  conceived,  would  not  very 
powerfntly  stimulate  Mr.  Damper.  , 

The  wedded  pair,  and  the  engaged  ones,  with  their  friend,  were  I 

standing  on  the  oriaJt  of  the  basin  with  the  fountain  in  its  centre  which  I 

adorns  the  gardens  in  front  of  the  Palace.     Now  their  eyes  wandered  I 

over  t'.e  glowing  sky  above,  and  the  radiant  prospect  around  them ; 
snon,  they  were  turned,  not  less  delightedly, on  each  other's;  and  then 
glanced  deeply  into  the  crystal  pool  beneatn  their  feet,  where  the  tat 

Sild-fisb, — aquatic  aldermen, — rolled,  porpoise-like,  in  lazy  gambols, 
xcept,  however,  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Damper,  who,  with  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  stood  looking  straight  before  him  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Beatty  remarked  that  it  was  the  finest  day  he  had  ever  seen, 
in  which  observation  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Mitchell  coincided.  Mr. 
Damper,  on  being  appealed  to  for  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  said, 
with  a  sort  of  faint  air  of  BHtisfaction,  that  be  thought  they  would  have 
some  rain  by  and  by. 

"Rain,  Damper  I"  said  Mr.  Mitchell;  "Rain!  What  are  you 
thinking  of?     why?" 

"  Hum  !"  replied  Damper,  in  a  species  of  brown  study ;  "  I  don't 
know— I  think  we  shall." 

Mr.  Damper's  voice  was  ever  soft,— at  least,  weak, — gentle,  and  low; 
which,  however  "an  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  has  an  effect  in 
B  young  man  anvthing  but  inspiriting;  and  lively.  He  presently 
added,  that  he  had  a  twinge  of  rheumatigm  in  his  shoulder,  which  he 
shni^ed,  «Iightly  shivering  as  he  made  the  complaint. 

"  Wellt  now,"  said  Mr.  Beatty,  "  we  'II  regularly  go  in  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. What  shall  we  do  first  in  the  way  of  aight'seeing— Wolsey's 
Hall  and  the  Pictures  ?" 

His  wife  and  Miss  Miles  told  him  to  decide. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  let  us  begin  with  the  HalL" 

"  I  don't  think  we  can,"  said  Damper. 

"No?— Whj;?" 

"Why — I  think — "  said  Mr.  Damper,  masing,  "that  this  ia  one  of 
the  days  when  people  are  not  admitted." 

"  W'^ell,  but,'  interposed  Miss  Miles,  "  we  can  but  try." 

"I  don't  think,"  observed  Damper,  "you  wilt  find  it  of  much  ase." 

"Oh!  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Beatty;  "let  us  go  and  see.  The 
Hall  is  beautiful,  dear,  is  it  not  t" 

"Very  fine,"  answered  her  husband,  "extremely  intereetine." 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  old  places,"  observed  Mr.  Mitchell, 
"in  the  kingdom.  It  takes  yon  quite  track  to  the  time*  of  bluff 
Kine  Hal." 

"How  very  delightful  i"  exclaimed  the  ladies  in  unison  ;  "  won't  it 
be,  dear  ?" 
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Th^  addresiedesch  otb«r;  but  Mr.  Damper,  thongb  twt  the  de&r 
alluded  to,  said,  almost  riradously,  that  he  thought  thejr  would  find 
themBelres  disappointed. 

On  they  walked,  now  hriakly  and  now  slowly,  their  own  pace  beii^; 
determined  by  Damper's,  who,  having  only  bis  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
and  evidently  thinking  of  aomething  else  uian  what  be  wu  about,  kept 

Sing  either  too  fast  or  too  alow  for  the  others.  At  length  he  was 
\  some  twenty  yards  behind;  when,  on  looking  hack,  tbey  observed 
him  examining  a  sun-diaL 

Mrs.  Beatty  took  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  he  seemed  very 
doll. 

"He's  a  worthy  fellow,"  laid  her  hoshand;  "but,  1  must  say,  a 
slight  bore." 

"Not  a  tlight  bore,"  observed  Mr.  Mitchell.  "  We  would  hardly 
hare  chosen  him  for  a  companion,  but  we  couldn't  help  tturselves. 
Come  on  ;  if  he  loses  us  it  will  be  his  own  fault." 

Not  greatly  displeased  by  the  prospect  of  this  ooatingency  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Don't  look  back,  Jenny,"  said  Mr.  Beatty  to  his  wife.  But  it  was 
too  late ;  Mr.  Damper  was  striding  after  them,  and  they  waited  till  he 
came  up. 

"  Come,  Damper,  Damper,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  we 
muatn  't  keep  the  ladies  waiting." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  observed  Damper,  nut  heeding  the  reproof;  "  I 
was  thinking  just  now,  wbiUt  I  was  looking  at  a  dial,  of  '  As  You 
Like  It.'" 

"  But  the  ladies,"  said  the  married  man,  "don't  like  it.  Do  yon, 
Jane  and  Ziouisa,  now?" 

Tbey  smiled,  and  told  bim  he  shouldn't  say  that 


bnilt, — no,  1  mean  the  ball  that  Wolsey  built, — what  do  you  think 
ofitf 

"De>li^tful!  £z-quis-ite!  Be-eautifuII  Well,  I  never!"  ejacn- 
lated  Miss  Miles  and  Mn.  Beatty  alternately."  The  tapestry,  the 
carved  rafters,  the  stained  glass,  and  tLe  coats  of  arms  and  devices,  blue 
and  gold  and  vermilion,  decorating  the  roof,  came  in  severally  for  their 
admiration ;  the  arms,  and  paiuted  windows  especiftlly,  being  declared 
to  be  beyond  everything  superb,  magnificent,  and  sweetly  pretty. 

Mr.  Beatty  observed  that  the  interior  had  lately  been  teuovated,  as 
be  thought  with  much  taste. 

Mr.  Damper  didn't  think  that,  quite.  He  could  point  out  several 
mistakes,  and  would  have  done  so  if  his  companions  would  have  listen- 
ed to  bim.  But  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Beatty  proceeded  to  supply  the 
{dace  of  a  guide-book  to  their  iair  charges  by  brief  historical  quotationR, 
relative  to  the  founder  of  the  edifice  and  his  times,  from  Pinnock,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Shakapeare.  Useful  knowledge,  imparted  by  affec- 
tion, delights  while  it  edifies  the  female  mind ;  and  the  two  ladies 
looked  and  listened  with  expressions  of  rapture. 

"  Shakspeare  is  very  incorrect,  however,  in  matters  of  history,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Damper. 

After  due  hcmiage  paid  to  the  senius  of  the  great  Cardinal,  they 
went  oa  to  Tiew  the  state-roomi  and  the  pictam,  whose  beauties  were 
duly  relished  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  their  blemishes  as  duly 
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pointed  out  br  Mi.  Damper.  At  iaat  thev  came  to  the  CartoonB, 
about  wliich  tne  two  geDtlemen  endearonrea  to  get  np  s  little  enthn- 
siaam  on  the  ladies'  part,  by  exnlainiog  their  merits— « tsak,  we  beliere, 
generally  neceaaary  to  the  gallant  lioniat^— and  by  dwelling  on  the 
mighty  mind  of  which  they  were  the  emanation. 

"  Ferret  Poke,  I  believe,"  here  observed  Mr.  Damper ;  "  in  his 
work  on  *  Traditionary  Errors,'  prores,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Car- 
toons were  not  the  work  of  Raphael." 

"  Oh— pooh  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mitchell ;  "  whose  were  they,  then  t" 

"  Done,"  answered  Damper  coolly,  "  by  one  Piccolnomo,  originally 
a  cobbler  at  Citta  Vecchia." 

A  groan  bnrat  from  his  hearers ;  but  Hr.  Damper  quietly  said 
that  he  did  not  see  why  the  tatX  should  not  have  been  as  Poke  had 
stated. 

After  seeing  the  labyrinth,  and  taking  another  saanter  in  the 
gardens,  during  which,  whihit  hia  companions,  seated  beneath  an  ivy- 
clod  thorn,  were  redprocatiag  sweet  converse,  Mr.  Damper  broached 
a  speculation  as  to  now  manv  of  the  people  then  on  the  grounds 
would  be  underground  that  oay  twelvemonth ;  which  he  meant  for 
wit,  but  whereat  his  friends  shivered  instead  of  lanshed.  They  bent 
their  way  to  the  King's  Amu,  to  conclude  their  hohday  with  a  little 
dinner. 

"  Waiter,  what  'a  for  dinner?"  inquired  Beatty. 

"  There's  dncka  and  green  peas.  Sir, — juat  ready." 

"  Do  you  like  ducks  and  green  peas?"  said  the  husband  and  the 
lover,  simultaneously  to  the  ladies;  who  enthusiastically,  and  in  a 
bread],  replied,  "  On,  ^»  /" 

"  There's  a  very  nice  cold  ahoulder  of  mutton.  Sir,"  added  the 
waiter ;  "  if  you  'd  like  that." 

"  I  think  I  ahonld  like  the  cold  ahoulder  of  mutton,"  said  Mr. 
Damper. 

"  Shoulder  of  mutton  be — hashed  1"  cried  Mr.  Mitchell ;  whereon 
Damper  remarked,  with  a  weak  laugh,  that  he  thought  haahed  mutton 
no  bad  thing. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Beatty ;  "  bring  np  the  cold  mutton  for  Dam- 
per." 

By  the  time  bonnets  were  taken  off,  ublutiona  perfonned,  and  the 
party  had  made  themselves  comfortable — Damper  excepted,  who  never 
tvat  comfort^le, — dinner  waa  ready.  The  ducks  were  attacked,  and 
shall  we  say  it?  demolished  by  those  who  loved  them ;  and  the  cdd 
shoulder  was  turned  to  Mr.  Damper.  The  meal  being  ended,  Mr. 
Beatty  proDoaed  a  glasa  of  punch— if  the  ladies  .would  try  some. 
I^ey  wouldn't  mind  doing  ao  at  alL 

"  What  do  you  say.  Damper  ?" 

"  Hum  r  responded  that  gentleman,  frigidly  jovial ;  "  the  pure 
element." 

"  ffhai  9" 

"  Waiter,"  said  Damper,  in  his  nsual  amall  voice ;  "  bring  me  a 
glasa  of  water." 

"  Porter,  Sir?— Yes,  Sir," 

"  No,  no,  not  porter.     Water." 

"B^  pardon.  Sir, — water.  Sir?— Yes,  Sir,"  With  this  the  man 
diaappeared  to  order  the  punch,  and  the  duid  which  he  supposed 
wonld  be  used  to  dilute  it. 
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Convenation  orer  punch  »  naually  brisk  and  lirely.  It  was  lo  in 
this  instance  on  the  part  of  the  partakers  of  that  beverage ;  biit  Mr. 
Damper  remained  silent.  His  presence  was  at  first  unheeded,  but  be- 
came gradually  aensible  as  a  dead  weight,  increasing,  like  the  peine 
Jbrle  el  dure  of  the  good  old  times,  till  at  last  it  became  more  than  his 
friends  could  bear. 

"  Mr.  Damper,"  at  length  said  Mrs.  Beatty ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  well."     Yes — oh  ves  I  be  was. 

"  Damper  I"  cried  her  husband,  upbraidingly.  "  Come.  Be  jolly- 
TVy  a  glass  of  thii." 

"  No  thank  you.     I  had  rather  not." 

"  Punch  cures  the  goat,  the  colic,  and  the  phthisic,"  said,  or  rather 
sang,  Mr.  MitcheU. 

"  Punch,"  observed  Mr.  Damper;  "  layff  the  foundation  of  goat, 
and  many  other  diseases.     Punch  produces  indigesdon." 

"  Damper  I  Damper  !" 

"  Inflammation,"  be  placidly  continued,  counting  on  his  fingers. 
"  Paralysis— apoplexy — cholera,  and  cutaneous  eruptions." 

"  O  Mr.  Damper  I"  exclaimed  the  ladies. 

They  had  now  drawn  him  out,  as  far  as  his  elasticity,  such  as  it  was, 
permitted;  and  Mr.  Damper,  who  dabbled  in  theoretical  medicine, 
next  got  upon  the  chmno-thermHl  system,  of  which  he  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  in  defence  whereof  he  persisted  in  arguing  for  at  least  an 
hour.  When  the  debate  ended,  the  gentlemen  were  exhausted,  and 
the  ladies  bewildered  and  nearly  asleep.  There  was  no  fetching  n[> 
defunct  hilarity.  It  was  swamped.  And  there  they  sat,  one  and  all  ex- 
changing monosyllables  at  long  intervals,  from  half-past  six  till  seven  ; 
when  the  omnibus  started  and  took  them  back  to  Town.  What 
a  relief  they  felt  it  when  at  length  they  got  rid  of  Damper  I  How- 
ever, he  had  ^uite  spoiled  their  day's  pl^nre ;  thus  leaving  such  a 
burden  on  their  spirits,  that,  but  for  a  renovating  supper,  they  would 
all  have  gone  yawning  to  bed. 

Once  again  produce  we  Sir.  Damper  on  the  scene.  Three  dars 
after  the  trip  to  Hampton-Court,  Miss  Miles  became  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
Away,  in  high  hope,  went  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  spend  their 
honeymoon  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  accessories  to  the 
nuptial  ceremony  had  assembled  at  hreak^t  at  the  Beattya,  and 
among  them  was  Mr.  Damper.  Champagne  Sowed  freely,  and  even 
Damper  abjured  his  hydropathy — on  compulsion,  though — lest  wine 
should  have  been  poured  down  his  throat.  Toast  upon  toast  was  pro- 
posed,  and  finally  the  health  of  the  trustees ;  when  Mr.  Damper,  being 
called  upon  to  return  thanks,  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows ; 

"  I  rise  to  return  our  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us 
in  drinking  our  healths,  which  I  hope  all  of  us  may  long  preserve, 
though  few  are  ao  fortunate  as  to  do  so.  On  this  melancholy  occasion," 
(here  Mr.  Damper  quaintly  smiled,  while  several  voices  cried,  '  Oh  ! 
oh  I')—"  I  consider  it  a  melancholv  occasion ;  for  the  two  greatest 
events  in  life,  besides  birth,  are  marriage  and  burial,  and  one  naturally 
suggests  the  other."  (Groans,  and  '  Qo  on.  Damper.')  "  On  this 
meuncholy  occaaioa,  I  really  think  alcohol — for  champagne  contains 
alcohol — almost  medicinal.  When  I  look  at  the  merry  races  around 
me,  and  think  of  what  will  become  of  us  all ;  and  how  many  such 
meetiugs  the  world  has  seen  since  It  began,"  (Uproar.)  "I  ask  myself 
where  are  all  those  now  who  assisted  at  them  f     I  naturally  say,  where 
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will  the  bride  and  brid^room,  Jait  united,  beMventj,  or  taxtj,  or  liftr 
yesra,  or,  perhapa,  only  a  twdvemonth  hence  7"  (ConfuHoii.)  "  1 
think,"  pursued  Mr.  Damper,  qnite  in  a  complacent  state  of  ab- 
•traction,  "  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  all  dressed  in  black, 
and  that  wreaths  of  cypress  would  be  a  much  more  philoaopbical  head- 
dress for  ladiea  on  these  occasions,  than  white  roses.  Howerer, 
I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well  not  dwell  on  this  snbject,  considering 
all  thinffs.  I  wish  long  life  and  happiness  to  you  all,  and  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  though,  of  conrse,  ererybody's  life,  and  happiness 
too,  must  end  somewhere."  This  lirely  oration  concluded  amid  much 
noise,  wherein,  with  groans  and  hisses,  was  mingled  some  hollow 
laughter. 

And  now  Mr.  Damper  was  quiet ;  though,  having  been  once  ci- 
cited,  he  tat,  drinking  mechanically  till  everybody  but  himself  got 
very  merry,  when  some  one  took  it  into  his  head  to  call  npon  him  for 
a  song.  "  A  song^ — a  song  from  Damper  1"  shouted  all ;  and  to  sing 
he  was  obliged.  So  thus  attempting  to  convert  a  treble  voice  into  a 
bass,  he  began — his  mind  apparently  dwelling  upon  the  theme  he  had 
been  talking  of: 

"  Kng  Deuh  ma  a  tare  6li  fellow  I 

He  Mt  where  no  mn  could  ihine ; 
And  he  railed  hit  hand  lo  yellow, 

And  poured  out  hfi  cold,  black  wine. 

Hurnh  I" 

And  what  s  "  Hurrah !"  it  was.  A  perfect  scream.  He  got  no 
further,  A  general  outcry  arose,  and  bis  next  neighbour,  taking  up  a 
bal,  pulled  it  over  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  stanped  his 
mouth  with  the  other;  thus  extinguishing  the  luckless  Damper; 
not,  however,  before  he  had  earned  an  eternal  reputation  as  a  Wbt 
Blank  BT. 


LaptaHiBaOadtfivmEngRAHttlerf.  —  ThBiel^y*  and  Ballads,  the  snthor 
tells  us,  were  written  for  the  amuasment  of  hii  uven  children,  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated  ;  and  they  are  now  published,  we  preaunie,  to  amoae  the  rinng  genera- 
tion, M  well  ■«  diitdren  of  a  larver  growth,    ""  '  '    -■-  -       " 

dona.  Plain  Sod  Intelligible,  there  ii  yet  n 
pn^sa,  ai  the  raadar  will  own  who  knows  what  mean  gabble  ii  uioally  cammeDded 
to  the  JuTealte  ear,  by  way  of  aihilaiating  the  Infant  e^adty.  But  we  bare  a 
fault  to  find  with  8,  H.  There  ahonld  ha  a  eonnateocy  of  itfiaraclar  eren  In  a 
ballad,  or  it  ia  not  worth  the  "  old  aong  "  It  preMnda  to  be.  It  niiut  hare  been 
myttincation,  not  aniiiaement,  to  the  author'i  children,  when  they  found  William 
the  Conqueror  represented  ai  a  Sue,  noble  fellow,  in  the  Bnt  ballad,  and  termed 
"the  ruthlen  conqueror"  In  the  Moond.  But  the  author,  fonooth,  hai  anthority 
for  it.  Min  Stiicklaud,  it  teema,  hat  (aught  him  to  all  names,  luch  ai  "  the 
traitor  Harold,"  and  to  tell  ui  in  a  note  that  "he  vaa  not  iindeterTJug  of  the 
epithet  applied  to  him.  He  had  twom  fealty  to  WlUiam  of  Normandy,  ai  heir 
•f  England,  before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeuor  j  Independently  of  which, 
the  claim  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  Engliih  throne  was,  at  teaac,  as  legitimate  a*  hii 
own.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  a  aoTereign  to  will  away  hii  king- 
dom endured  to  a  very  late  period  in  EngUih  Hiacory."  If  S.  M.  will  oondeicend 
to  read  hiitory,  not  Hiu  Strickland,  he  will  find  that  the  oath  wai  eitnrted  from 
Unrald  by  the  fouleit  tieachery  t  that  Edward  the  ConfesioT  had  pasted  many 
yeara  of  hia  life  In  Normandy,  and  had  imbibed  a  love  of  Nomuini ;  and  that  at 
no  period  ot  our  hiitory  wai  the  right  of  a  king  conceded,  to  will  away  this  king- 
dom to  a  foreigner.  Wilh  thii  exception,  we  cDinmend  tb»«  Layi  and  Ballade  to 
oui  rradera. 
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THE    HALIFAX    MURDER. 

A  TALK  or  THB   OOLONIU. 
BT    AN     IMFANTBY    OVFtUBB. 

Tub  winter,  which  ImU  io  long,  and  a  generally  *a  levere  in 
the  North  American  provinces,  set  in,  in  the  year  182-,  about  a 
week  before  Chriatmaa.  That  brilliant  Beawm,  called  "  the  Indian 
summer,"  vhen  the  iky  !■  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sun  Btill  warm, 
though  a  clear  frott  fitla  the  air,  had  been  unusually  prolonged,  and 
the  change  whicli  a  few  days  had  wrought  was  most  remarkable^ 
The  icy  breath  of  the  cutting  north-west  wind,  as  it  swept  over  the 
Bay  of  Halifax,  stripped  from  the  trees  the  scarlet  glories  of  the 
American  autumn ;  and  the  heavy  snow,  which  fell  uninterruptedly 
for  several  days  and  nights,  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet. 

Yet  the  sudden  arrival  of  winter  was  welcome  to  the  garrison  of 
Halifax,  for  it  brought  with  it  a  cessation,  for  some  months,  iVom 
heavy  drills  and  field-days,  and  gave  promise  of  an  excellent  season 
for  sleighing,  the  staple  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Bear-skins  were  rapidly  put  in  requisition  to  form  the 
linings  of  the  ■now-carriages,>--scarlet  cloth  was  "curiously  cot" 
tor  Uie  trappings  of  the  horses, — glittering  harness  was  polished 
anew, — sleigk-l^lls  were  adjusted,  and  from  many  a  key-bugle 
sonnded  the  not«  of  preparation.  The  corps  of  amateur  theatricals 
convened  its  members,  appointed  its  manager,  and  debated  earnestly 
respecting  the  opening  comedy  and  the  qualifications  of  certain 
young  whiskerless  ensigns  for  playing  female  parts ;  and  hailed  with 
satisfaction  the  prospect  of  "new  scenery  and  decorations"  from 
the  pencils  of  several  clever  draughtsmen  who  had  recently  joined 
the  garrison.  The  different  regiments  held  mess-meetings,  at  which 
prospective  balls  were  discussed;  the  racquet-players,  heedless  of 
the  thermometer  being  at  sero,  thronged  the  open  courts ;  and  a 
few  hardy  sportsmen  began  to  consider  the  eligibility  of  a  cariboo- 
hunt  in  the  forests  of  the  interior.  The  winter  season  of  Halifax 
had,  in  fact,  commenced,  and  all  was  life  and  gaiety  in  consequence. 

At  tbe  period  of  which  we  speak,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  found  pleasanter  quarters  for  military  men  than  Halifax. 
Besides  the  usual  complement  of  artillery  and  engineers,  the  gar- 
rison was  composed  or  three  regiments  of  the  line,  one  of  which, 
the  — th,  had  only  arrived  fh>m  England  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  It  was  a  fine  corps,  newly  raised,  the  men  young, 
and  the  officers,  selected  from  a  large  half-pay  list,  were,  many 
of  them,  persons  of  education  and  attainments.  Amongst  the 
number  was  a  young  lieutenant,  named  Re^nald  Croft  He  was 
an  Irishman,  bul,  well-made,  and  of  engaging  exterior ;  he  rode, 
fenced,  and  danced  well,  was  a  tolerable  musician,  and  had  a  good 
voice.  His  disposition  was  generous,  frank,  and  confiding;  tbe 
impetuosity  of  his  native  country  sometimes  marked  his  aetiona, 
but,  unless  the  excitement  were  violent,  his  temper  was  ordinarily 
calm  end  placid.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  regiment, 
«nd  speedily  became  so  throughout  the  garrison. 

It  was  the  night   of  Chnstmas-day ;   the   snow  had  ceased   to 
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fall,  but  a  aharp  frort  bsd  succeeded,  criiping  iu  aurface,  «nd 
causing  it  ta  crackle  beneath  the  footsteps  of  the  sentinels  and 
of  the  few  stragglers  that  were  abroad. 

The  fir«s  burnt  cheerily  on  every  hearth  in  Halifax ;  the  canteen 
in  every  barrack-yard  was  well  filled,  and,  seated  in  circles  before 
the  blazing  pine-logs,  the  men  sent  round  the  whiskey-punch,  and 
many  a  song  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  recalled  tne  memory 
of  "  the  old  countiT."  The  officers'  mess-rooms  were  comparatively 
deserted,  for  in  Halifax  the  English  custom  prevailed  of  forming 
happy  social  groups  on  Christmas- day,  and  amongst  those  who 
dined  abroad  was  Reginald  Crofl.  It  was  late  when  his  party 
broke  up,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly  as  he  pursued  bis  way 
along  the  road  beneath  the  signal  hill,  which  leads  to  the  officers' 
barracks.  On  one  side  were  the  lofty  palisades  that  surround 
the  glacis  of  the  fort,  standing  like  an  array  of  gigantic  pikemen, 
and  on  the  other  a  few  scattered  houses,  the  chance  quarters  of  the 
married  officers  who  lived  out  of  barracks ;  covering  the  steep  slope 
of  the  broad  hill,  below  these  houses,  was  spread  the  town  of 
Halifax,  and  beyond  the  town  tbe  glittering  moonbeams  fell  upon 
the  yet  unfrozen  waters  of  the  harbour,  where  many  a  tall  shipi 
housed  for  the  winter,  lay  securely  moored. 

A  singular  colony  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing.  It  was  formed  entirely  of  black  and  co- 
loured people,  originally  brought  to  Halifax  by  an  admiral  on  the 
station,  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  as  a  kind  of  experiment 
in  the  way  of  colonization.  It  had  answered  but  indifferently,  the 
people  turning  out  about  as  badly  as  they  possibly  could;  the  men 
were  brawlers,  the  women  something  worse,  and  all,  unlike  the 
negro  race  in  general,  excessively  addicted  to  drinking.  In  fact, 
the  houses  were  every  one  grog-shops,  the  resort  of  the  most 
dissolute  characters ;  so  notorious,  indeed,  had  the  spot  become  IVom 
constant  scenes  of  violence,  that  it  had  acquired  the  unattractive 
sobriquet  of  "  Knock-Me-Down  Street,"  and  it  was,  even  by  day, 
very  oflen  a  service  of  danger  to  pass  that  way — at  least,  something 
offensive  to  ears  or  eyes  was  always  sure  to  present  itself. 

As  Reginald  advanced,  the  sounds  of  three  or  four  fiddles  from 
different  huts,  plainly  intimated  the  nature  of  the  amusements  with- 
in ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  doors,  the  excited  tones,  the  violent  and 
coarse  expressions,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  shriller  shrieks  of 
the  women,  the  stamping  of  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  numberless 
other  discordant  noises,  warned  him  tnat  the  drunken  orgies  were  at 
their  full  height.  He  hurried  on,  therefore,  hoping,  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  to  pass  by  unobserved;  but  just  aa  he  had  reached  the 
last  but,  the  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  tall,  stout,  black  woman 
rushed  out  into  the  road  and  stood  before  him,  as  if  to  inter- 
cept bis  path.  Her  gestures  were  by  no  means  insignificant,  and 
her  language,  as  well  as  she  could  articulate  from  drunkenness,  was 
■till  less  BO.  She  made  a  movement  towards  Reginald,  as  if  to 
clutch  him  by  the  shoulder  and  drag  him  into  her  den.  He  drew 
back  in  disgust,  and  haughtily  desired  the  wretch  to  stand  aside, 
when,  bursting  into  a  scream,  naif  passion,  half  laughter,  she  again 
made  another  dash  at  him  and  succeeded  in  grasping  the  cape 
of  his  cloak.  By  a  violent  effort  he  freed  himself,  and  swinging  her 
suddenly  round,  got  between  her  and  tbe  barracks,  and  then,  to 
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prevent  further  chance  of  ttoppa^,  ran  off  towardH  his  qnarten ; 
the  creature  followed  him  for  about  twenty  yards,  uttering  fearful 
oatfaa,  mingled  occasionally  with  terms  of  endearment,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  pursued  him  further,  but  ber  progress  wu  arreated 
by  a  false  step  on  the  slippery  soil  which  sent  her  headlong  to 
the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  Reginald  was  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  miscreants  of  "  Knock-Me-Down  Street,"  and 
soon  reached  the  barracks. 

It  may,  for  the  purpose  of  our  story,  be  necessary  here  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  block  of  buildings  known  as  the 
"  officers*  barracks."  They  were  a  wide  and  lofty  range,  forming 
the  upper  end  of  a  square,  one  side  of  which  consisted  also  of 
builduigs,  the  other  two  beijig  bounded  by  roads  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  enclosing  a  large  railed  plot  of  ground. 
Three  open  porches  on  pillars  gAVt  access  to  the  different  staircases 
of  the  barrack,  which  was  divided  into  quarters  from  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  roof,  very  few  but  the  senior  officers  having  more 
than  one  room.  Two  or  three  groups  of  tall  poplars  grew  oppo. 
site  the  porches,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  beside  the 
innermost  clump  was  a  well  about  ten  feet  deep,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  feet  of  water. 

Reginald's  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
and  at  the  top  of  a  very  high  steep  staircase ;  but  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  mount  unnecessarily  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  a  light,  and 
bearing,  moreover,  by  the  sound  of  voices  that  some  of  the  officers 
were  still  up,  he  procMded  at  once  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  came. 
It  was  the  barrack-room  of  his  friend  Captain  Eustace,  situated 
also  at  tfae  back,  but  on  the  ground-floor.  Reginald's  entrance  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  he  was  induced  to  sit  down  ;  but,  as 
it  was  not  his  purpose  to  make  a  night  of  it,  after  sin^ng  one  song, 
he  took  up  a  candle  and,  resisting  further  importunity,  moved  off 
towards  his  room.  When  he  entered  the  barrack  that  night  he  hod 
closed  the  door  leading  into  the  porch,  but  it  was  now  open,  and  a 
strong  gust  of  wind  blowing  through  the  passage,  he  was  obliged 
to  shade  his  light  carefully  for  fear  of  its  being  extinguished.  He 
was  advancing  cautionsly,  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  bis  foot  came  into  contact  with  something  stretched 
across,  and  he  was  nearly  thrown  down.  He  lowered  his  candle  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  there  saw  a  man  lying 
on  the  lower  steps,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
for  the  night.  Perceiving  by  his  dress,  which  was  that  of  a  sailor, 
that  it  was  none  of  tbe  servants,  Reginald  shook  him  by  the  collar 
and  desired  him  to  get  up ;  tiie  man  muttered  some  unintelligible 
words  in  a  drunken  tone  and  dropped  his  head  back  unon  the 
staircase.  As  it  was  necessary  to  effect  a  clearance,  and  the  arunken 
man  being  rather  unmanueable,  Reginald  called  out  for  some  one 
from  Eustace's  room  to  help  him  with  his  burden.  Hearing  his 
voice,  Eustace  came  himself,  and  between  them  they  contrived  to 
raise  the  intruder,  whom  they  desired  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
As  this  was  beyond  his  capacity,  they  tried  to  make  bim  understand 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  stay  where  he  was,  but  that  if  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  night's  lodging  he  must  find  his  way  to  the 
soard-houBe,  scarcely  twenty  paces  round  the  corner  oi'  the  barrack. 
The  stranger,  however,  seemed  resolved  to  stay  where  he  was;  and 
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a  tittle  gentle  violence  becoming  neceauty,  he  wu  quietly  put  ontalde 
the  door,  which  was  closed  in  hii  face.  But  he  waa  hardly  there 
before  he  began  to  hammer  against  the  door  with  hii  mt,  and 
Reginald,  opening,  and  holding  it  ajar,  atked  him  wluit  he  wanted. 
"  My  handkerchief,"   iaid  the  men ;   "  give  me  my   handker- 

Reginald  looked  on  the  ground,  and  there  iaw  a  •ailor'a  black 
neckcloth ;  he  picked  it  up  and  thrust  it  into  the  fellow'i  hand, 
exclaiming  to  Eustace ;  "  We  've  got  rid  of  him  at  last,  1  hope." 

"  I  hope  BO  too,->-good-night — hang  the  fellow,  he  '■  broken 
np  the  party.  Hark  1  what  o'clock  is  that  striking  i  Only  two. 
What!  are  you  all  going?  Well,  good-night!"  and  the  guests 
dispersed  to  their  dormitories  in  different  parts  of  the  building, 
and  Reginald  made  the  best  of  his  way  up  stairs. 

The  next  morning  all  was  consternation  in  Halifax.  The  body 
of  a  murdered  man  had  been  found  lying  in  the  snow,  wkfain 
a  few  paces  of  the  south  porch  of  the  officers'  barracks.  That 
be  hod  been  murdered  there  appeared  no  doubt,  for  there  was 
a  deep  wound  in  his  left  breast;  no  weapon  was  discovered  near 
the  body,  and  tracks  of  blood  stained  the  snow  in  more  directions 
than  one ;  there  were  also  the  marks  of  numerous  footsteps.  The 
first  suspicions  of  the  public  painted  to  the  lawless  crew  in  Knock- 
Me-Down  Street ;  blood  might  be  traced  along  the  road  leading 
thither  from  the  barrack  square,  but  before  it  could  be  followed 
to  the  houses,  the  marks  of  traffic, — for  it  was  a  considerable  tho- 
roughfare,— had  obliterated  it  Besides,  it  was  averred  that  the 
drops,  which  in  one  or  two  places  seemed  to  have  flawed  fVeelyr 
forming  thick  clots  in  the  road,  had  proceeded  fVom  a  goaded 
ox,  driven  that  morning  along  the  road  to  a  slaughter-house  hard 
by.  However  natural  the  conclusion  that  the  murdered  man  might 
have  lost  his  life  in  a  drunken  fray  with  people  who  were  in  no 
sense  "  respecters  of  persons ;"  still,  something  more  tangible  than 
mere  probability  and  a  bad  reputation,  were  necessary  to  furnish  a 
ground  for  proceedings.  It  behoved  those  who  had  the  desire 
of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  heart,  to  examine 
into  every  circumstance  that  could  throw  light  upon  bo  mysterious 
an  occurrence.  Defeated,  therefore,  in  their  first  endeavour  to 
discover  the  murderer,  the  inquiries  turned  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  body  of  the  victim  bad  been  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  high  road,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  officers' 
barracks, — scarcely  six  yards,  indeed,  from  one  of  the  entrancea 
to  the  building.  Oouta  of  blood  were  also  distinctly  visible  for 
two  or  three  yards  between  the  body  and  the  porch,  but  at  the  same 
time  similar  marks  were  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  well, 
which  was  situated  further  off  on  the  opposite  side.  The  numerous 
footmarks  by  which  the  snow  was  trampled  afforded  no  clue,  for  the 
number  of  persons  passing  that  way  since  it  first  fell,  had  imprinted 
footsteps  in  every  direction.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  the  mur- 
der, however  committed,  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  spot;  and  this 
circumstance  tended  to  exonerate  from  suspicion  the  colonred  people 
in  Knock-Me-Down  Street,  for  it  waa  bejjeved  barely  possible  that 
they  would  have  had  the  boldness  to  pursue  and  slay  their  victim 
almost  within  hail  of  the  sentry,  armed  and  set  there  expressly  for 
the  safety  of  the  place.     The  appearance  of  the  murdered  man  waa 
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next  considered,  that  from  hit  general  habits  aome  guide  might 
be  obtained  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ipent  the  tut 
faoura  of  his  life.  There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  calling, 
a  coarie  but  substantial  bluejacket  and  trowsers,  a  black  waistcoat 
and  s  stout  check-shtrt,  sumcientlT  denoted  that  he  was  a  sailor; 
he  was  apparently  about  fiTe-and-fortv  years  of  age,  and  one  or 
two  persons  in  the  crowd  recognised  him  as  a  pensioner  living 
in  a  cottage  near  the  North-west  Arm,  a  small  creek  that  runs 
up  from  the  harbour,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Halifax.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  been  in  town  the  day  before  to  re- 
ceive bia  pension,  that  he  had  been  keeping  Christmas  in  Knock- 
Me-Down  Street,  and  was  in  all  probability  on  bis  way  home  when 
be  met  with  his  death.  No  money  was  found  on  his  person,  which 
rendered  the  suspicion  of  robbery  extremelv  probable,  and  robbery 
amongst  the  fraternity  into  whose  hands  be  had  fallen  might  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  prelude  to  murder.  This  consideration  in- 
volved the  question  in  fresh  perplexity,  for  who  were  so  likely 
to  rob  as  those  with  whom  he  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  spending 
his  money  freely,  and  who,  if  any  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining 
it,  or  if  the  desire  of  concealment  were  necessary,  were  more  likely 
than  the  robbers  to  add  murder  to  their  crime  ?  As  it  was  Sundavi 
all  that  could  for  the  present  be  done,  wsa  to  remove  the  body 
to  a  convenient  place  to  await  the  inquest,  which  was  summoned  by 
the  coroner  for  the  next  morning.  In  the  meantime  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  garrison  was  very  great. 

It  happened  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  discovery.  Lieutenant 

N ,  of  the  — th  regiment,  gave  a  breakfast  to  several  of  his 

brother  officers.  As  all  were  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  no 
one  had  yet  been  out  of  doors,  the  party  were  ignorant  of  anything 
unusual  having  occurred  outside,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
strong  disposition  to  do  justice  to  the  ample  materials  provided.  The 
work  of  demolition  had  begun,  and  a  lively  conversation  added  sest 
to  the  good  cheer,  when  the  servant  of  Captain  Eustace  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room,  hii  countenance  betraying  strong  symptoms  of  alarm. 

■■  Plase  yer  honor,"  said  he,  saluting  bis  master,  and  standing  at 
'  attention  while  he  spoke;  "plase  yer  honor,  there's  a  man  Kilt 
outside  I" 

"  A  man  killed  ?"  said  Euatace,  "  what  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
Flynn  ?     Is  it  one  of  ours  f" 

"  Oh  I  then.  Sir,  it  is  not  one  of  ours.  But,  sure  enough,  there  be 
lies  stone  dead  in  the  snow." 

"  My  Ood !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  starting  up,  "  he  is  not  fVozen 
to  death,  is  he  f" 

"  It 's  hard  to  say.  Sir,  what  'a  kllt  him,  if  it  isn't  the  hole  in  bis 
side  where  be  was  stuck." 

"  Speak  out,  you  fool !"  said  Eustace  angrily,  "  and  tell  us 
plainly  what  is  the  matter." 

"  well,  then,  yer  honor,  all  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  dead 
man  lying  in  front  of  the  porch,  down-stairs,  and  somebody  has 
been  puttin'  the  blade  of  a  knife  into  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?'  eagerly  inquired  Beginotd  and 
Eustace  together. 

"A  kind  of  a  seafaring-looking  man,  yer  honors;  he's  got 
on  a  blue  jacket  and  trousies." 
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'■  ThiB  is  very  rinsular,"  add  Eustace.  "  Are  you  >ure,  Flynn, 
that  he  has  been  staMiedf" 

"  I  couldn't  take  my  oath  of  it,  because  I  didn't  see  it  done ; 
but  he 's  had  ■  mortial  wound,  and  there  'a  plinty  of  blood  spilt." 

£ustace  looked  at  Reginald. 

"  This  can't  be  our  fellow." 

"  I  hope  not,"  returned  Ranald. 

"  Hope  not !"  hastily  replied  Eustace ;  "  by  God,  it  can't  be  I 
DonVyou  bear  that  the  man  has  been  stabbed  t" 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  '  our  fellow  ?'  "  asked  seTeral  voices. 

"Why,  there  was  a  kind  of  scuffle  here  last  night  on  the  staircase, 
and  Croft  and  I  turned  out  a  man  who  wanted  to  sleep  in  the 
building.  He  made  some  resistance,  bo  we  had  to  bundle  him 
into  the  snow.  But  he  seemed  to  take  it  quietly  enough  when 
he  got  outside." 

"  Did  he  come  back  again  ?"  inquired  Lieutenant  N . 

"  Not  that  1  know,"  answered  Eustace.  "  You  didn't  bear  any- 
thing more  of  him,  did  you,  Reginald  ?" 

"Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  recollect,"  replied  Croft,  whom 
this  rapid  conversation  seemed  almost  to  have  stunned. 

"  Not  recollect ! — ^you  mtut  recollect.  He  didn't  come  back  here, 
of  course.  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  ^surd.  D — n  the  fellow, 
he's  not  worth  thinking  of, — some  rascally  Yankee,  I  suppose, 
has  been  fightins  with  those  black  devils  in  Knock-Me-Down  Street, 
and  got  knocked  on  the  head.  That'll  do,  Flynn,  you  needn't  care 
anything  more  about  it ;"  and  Eustace  sat  down  again  to  his  break- 
fast, evidently  angry  at  the  interruption, 

"Oh,  by  Jasus!"  said  Paddy  Flvnn,  in  an  under  tone;  "J 
didn't  care  if  the  whole  of  Ameriky  was  lyin^  with  Its  trote 
cut  under  the  window  I"  so  saying,  he  faced  to  the  right-about,  and 
marched  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  breakfast  should  be  resumed 
as  merrily  as  before.  The  conversation  necessarily  turned  upon 
the  murder,  and  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  was  recapitulated; 
Reginald  repeated  all  that  had  occurred,  and  now  declared  in  a  more 
positive  manner  that  he  never  saw  the  man  again  after  throwing  out 
his  handkerchief  to  him.  It  was  a  pity  that  neither  Eustace  nor 
Reginsld  ever  thought  of  going  down  to  look  at  the  body  to  see  if  it 
were  indeed  the  intruder  of  the  night  before ;  had  this  been  done, 
much  anxiety  would  have  been  spared  to  many  :  but  the  idea  of  any 
necessity  for  doing  so  never  entered  into  any  one's  bead. 

In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  removed  ; 
the  usual  church-parade  took  place,  and  the  military  routine  of  the 
day  went  on.  The  affair  which  had  occurred  in  the  barracks 
was  not  discussed,  for  it  was  thought  advisable  to  say  nothing 
prematurely  on  the  subject,  but  stilf  a  whisper  went  abroad  that 
excited  an  unpleasant  kmd  of  feeling.  It  was  more  an  apprehen- 
sion than  B  reality,  but  the  impression  which  it  produced  was  not 
the  less  disagreeable,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  day  which  tended  to  heighten  it.  While  the  officers  of 
the  — th  were  standing  in  a  knot  in  front  of  the  regiment,  previ- 
ously to  falling  in,  Reginald  accidentally  leant  upon  his  sheathed 
sword  with  more  than  usual  preasure,  and  the  extreme  frost  having 
rendered  the  steel  unusudly  brittle,  the  blatle  snapped  short  off. 
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about  SIX  or  seven  inches  irom  the  point,  with  a  crwk  that  made 
every  one  start. 

"  I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  Major  W— ■,  "  when  I 
HW  Tou  leaning  go  heavily  on  your  iwora  this  frosty  weather. 
It  '■  lucky  for  you  we  all  heard  it  bieak,  or  people  might  have  said 
it  was  done  against  the  ribs  of  that  man  laat  nigbL" 

The  Major's  remark  was  ill-timed,  but  Reginald  made  no  ob- 
servation upon  it ,'  he  merely  drew  out  the  fragment,  to  ascertain 
that  it  was  really  broken,  returned  it  to  its  sheath,  and  then  iin> 
buckling  his  belt,  delivered  it  to  one  of  the  aerjeants  of  his  com- 
pany, desiring  him  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  armourer  to  get  it 
welded.  This  accident  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, but  the  day  passed  off  without  any  other  occurrence  worth 
noting. 

On  Monday  the  inquest  was  appointed  to  be  held,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  a  jury  assembled.  The  witnesses  to  the  finding  of  the  body 
having  made  their  depositions,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceased 
had  positively  received  his  pension  on  the  previous  Friday,  and 
that  be  bad  passed  the  whole  of  the  time  in  one  of  the  grog-shops 
in  Rnock-Me-Down  Street.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  fix  crimi- 
nality upon  anybody,  until  a  sturdy  negress,  elbowing  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  came  forward  to  give  evidence.  Her  informa- 
tion was  most  important. 

She  said  that  tnere  had  been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  in  Knock- 
Me-Down  Street  on  Christmas-dsy.  "  Berry  much  grog  wor  drunk, 
and  him  sailor-man  berry  drunk  too.  Him  spend  all  hes  money, — 
dance  a  good  deal, — kick  up  great  shindy, — him  fight  too, — not 
berry  much  harm,"  When  questioned  as  to  whether  she  saw  bim 
leave  the  street,  she  said,  with  a  scornful  toss  of  the  head,  and 
then  a  complacent  glance  at  her  person, 

"  Me  no  stay  there  all  night  see  him  drink  himself  out ;  me 
got  engagement  elsewhere, — me  got  'pintment  in  barricks  with 
soger-officer,"  and  here  the  hideous  creature  grinned,  and  gave 
herself  the  airs  of  a  spoilt  mistress. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  deceased,  then  i" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  the  woman,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Lavinia  White;  "  me  know  plenty  much  more." 

"  Tell  alt  you  know,"  returned  the  coroner. 

Tbna  addressed,  Lavinia  drew  herself  up,  and  in  a  tone  in  which 
bitterness  of  feeling  seemed  to  strive  with  exultatiaa,  she  made 
a  succinct  statement 

She  had  gone,  she  said,  to  the  barracks,  but  the  officer  whom 
she  expected  had  not  yet  come  home,  and  as  the  night  was  very 
cold  she  remained  in  one  of  the  passages  up  stairs,  instead  of  walk- 
ing about  outside;  besides,  she  added,  she  was  afraid  some  one 
else  might  see  her  and  order  her  away,  so  she  kept  close.  She 
did  not  know  how  long  she  had  waited, — it  might  be  an  bout 
or  more,  when  she  heard  some  of  the  officers  come  into  barracks ; 
there  was  singing  in  some  room  down- stairs,— an  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors,  and  then  all  was  quiet  for  a  time.  At  last  she 
bc^^  to  get  tired  of  waiting,  and  descended  towards  the  south 
porch.  Before,  however,  she  bad  reached  the  last  flight  of  stairs, 
she  heard  a  noise  of  voices  evidently  in  altercation,  and  stealing 
cautiously  to  the  landing-place,  she  kanl  over  the  rail  and  lam,  bg 
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Ihe  light  of  the  moon,  two  huh  HmggUng  oiUtide  Ike  porch, — one  of 
tbem  wu  the  deceased,  tfae  other  soe  knew,  by  his  areas,  to  be  an 
officer ;  the  latter  held  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  was  pushing  back  his  antagonist  towards  the  welL  Suddenly 
ihe  uw  the  officer  raise  his  arm  and  make  a  stab  at  the  decease^ 
who  fell  to  the  ground  heavily,  uttering  a  deep  groan.  The  officer 
paused  for  a  moment  and  bent  down  tawards  the  body,  but  did  not 
touch  it;  he  then  turned,  still  holding  the  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  the  rays  of  the  moan  falling  full  on  his  face,  she  distinctly 
recognised  his  features.  Tkev  tvere  tkote  of  Lieutenant  Reginald 
Crtfi  of  the  ~^h  reeiment.  She  knew  him  well,  having  frequently 
seen  him  pass  by  the  house  where  she  lived,  on  his  way  between 
the  barracks ;  indeed,  she  had  already  seen  him  before,  that  same 
night,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  she  could  positively  swear  it 
was  he.  After  he  had  stabbed  the  man,  whom  he  left  stretched 
upon  the  snow,  he  returned  to  the  barracks  and  came  up  stairs 
towards  his  room,  on  which  she  retreated  as  noiselessly  as  she  could, 
with  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  and  hid  herself  in  a  doorway  at  the  end 
of  the  passage!  She  then  saw  Mr.  Croft  enter  his  own  room  and 
immediately  neard  the  kev  turn  in  the  lock ;  he  held  the  sword  up- 
right during  the  whole  time.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  muster 
courage  she  stole  past  bis  door,  and  casting  one  glance  at  the 
body,  which  remained  where  it  had  first  faUen,  she  ran  home  aa 
fast  as  she  was  able. 

Testimony  so  positive  as  this,  however  doubtful  the  character  of 
the  witneu,  could  not  be  rejected ;  and  the  coroner'siury,  without 
further  deliberation,  at  once  returned  a  verdict  of"  Wilful  Hurdn 
against  Lieutenant  Reginald  Croft  of  the  — th  Regiment."  A 
warrant  having  been  issued  for  his  apprehension,  be  was  arrested 
that  afternoon,  conveyed  before  the  sitting  magistrate,  Mr.  Justice 

P ,  and  the  deposition  of  Lavinia  White  having  been  taken,  the 

unhappy  young  officer  was  committed  to  prison  to  stand  his  trial  at 
the  ensuing  assises. 

When  the  committal  of  Mr.  Croft  became  generally  known  in  Ha> 
lifax,  the  utmost  excitement  and  dismay  pervaded  lOl  classes.  The 
military,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  one  of  their  body  being  guilty  of 
murder,  were  highly  indignant  at  tfae  imputation, — bis  broker  officers 
of  the  — th  regiment  in  particular,  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury ;  and  throughout  the  society  of  Halifax 
the  most  painful  impressioD  prevailed. 

Mr.  Croft  bore  himself  beneath  the  accusation  resolutely,  as  a  man 
does  who  knows  his  danger ;  calmly,  as  one  who  relies  upon  his  in- 
nocence. The  greatest  difficulty  that  surrounded  his  case,  lay  in  his 
inability  to  disprove  the  sworn  evidence  of  Lavinia  White.  Be 
could  not  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  woman  was  actuated  by  revenge, 
for  he  had  personally  given  her  cause  for  disliking  him,  by  more 
than  once  ordering  her  away  from  the  officers'  barracks  when  be  had 
found  her  prowling  there  late  at  night.  He  had  threatened  her 
with  imprisonment,  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  he  had  actually 
come  in  contact  with  her  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  murder.  Another  cir- 
cumstance also  operated  against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  public, — 
the  fact  of  the  broken  sword — his  own  weapon — having  been  sent 
to  the  armourer  for  repair  so  speedily  after  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
der.    It  was  true,  there  were  many  of  the  officers  who  thought  they 
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heard  it  anap,  but  none  mw  it  in  ita  entire  atate  ;  Mr.  Croft  truited, 
however,  to  the  evidence  which  the  armourer  himself  would  give  on 
the  clay  of  trial,  though  there  were  few  of  the  commoner  people  of 
the  town  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Croft  had  killed  the 
pensioRer,  and  that  his  own  iword  waa  the  initrument  of  hi»  death. 
We  past  over  the  interval  between  Mr.  Croft's  committal  and  the 


t 


milar  event  had  never  been  known  in  the  colony.  The  Attorney- 
General  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  S , 

a  barrister  of  distinguished  ability,  defended  the   priaoner.     R»> 

[inald,  who  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  was  pale  but  compoaed  ; 

le  listened  attentively  to  the  arraignment,  nor  once  withdrew  his 
eyea  from  the  Attorney- Gen  era!  during  his  opening  address.  The 
epeech  of  that  gentleman  waa  remarkable  foe  ita  calm,  equable  tone. 
He  lamented  that  one  who  occupied  so  advantageous  a  poaition  In 
aodety,  holding  His  Majeaty'a  Commiaaion,  and  whose  reputation 
as  a  gentleman  stood  so  nigh,  should  have  been  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  suspicion  ;  but  being  there,  it  had  become  his  especial  duty 
to  force  the  accuaation  to  the  conviction  or  the  acquittal  of  the  pn- 
aoner ;  he  trusted,  with  all  hia  heart,  that  the  latter  reault  would 
ensue,  but  he  waa  bound  to  urge  the  fullest  inquiry,  regardleaa  of 
the  issue,  and  utterly  irrespective  of  all  personal  considerations. 
When  he  closed  his  speech,  Reginald  maue  him  a  low  bow,  and 
then  sat  down  in  the  dock.     Next  followed  the  evidence ; 

Afler  certain  witneasea  had  depoaed  to  the  finding  of  tiie  body,  a 
surgeon  waa  called  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  wound.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  medical  staff,  and  waa  familiar  with  injuriea  io- 
flicted  by  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Death,  he  declared,  muat  have 
been  instantaneoua ;  the  blow  muat  have  been  struck  overhanded, 
or  else  infiicted  by  aome  one  taller  than  the  deceaaed,  for  the 
wound  alanted  downwarda;  the  weapon  had  penetrated  the  thorax 
on  the  left  aide,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  riba, 
had  taken  an  oblique  direction,  piercing  the  pericardium  and  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  cauaing  a  conaiderable  suffusion  of  blood 
which,  in  hia  opinion,  sufficiently  accounted  for  death.  When  in. 
terroMted  aa  to  the  character  of  .the  weapon,  he  atated  that,  in  his 
belief  it  muat  have  been  extremely  sharp  at  the  point,  with  a  cutting 
edge  and  a  back  ;  be  admitted  that  a  regulalion  tmord  would  kave 
canted  exacthf  tvch  a  wound. 

The  surgeon's  evidence  produced  a  strong  impression,  which  was 
only  partially  removed  by  that  which  waa  given  by  the  sergeant- 
armourer  of  the  — th  regiment.  He  averred  upon  hia  aolemn  oath 
that  when  the  sword  of  Lieutenant  Croft  was  brought  to  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th  of  December  it  was  newly  broken  ;  that  he  had 
extracted  the  broken  part  from  the  sheath  immediately  he  received 
it,  for,  he  acknowledged,  he  was  curious  on  the  subject,  a  rumour 
having  already  gone  abroad  that  the  man  had  been  stabbed  by  one  of  ' 
the  officers.  He  had  examined  the  blade  carefully,  but  could  disco- 
ver no  Btain  or  smear  that  looked  like  blood,  which  must  have  left  a 
mark  if  not  rniped  off  immtdialtly.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the  officers' 
servants  to  keep  their  master's  swords  constantly  polished,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  tell  whether  Mr.  Croft's  eword  had  been 
rubbed  more  than   usual.     The  broken  part,  he  aaid,  waa  exactly 
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seven  inches  long.  The  iword  now  produced  wu  th«  oae  which  he 
had  welded. 

John  O'Reilly,  a  private  in  the  light  conpimy  of  the  — th  regi- 
ment, deposed  that  he  was  servant  to  Lieutenant  Croft.  He  wu  in 
the  h&bit  of  cleaning  his  master's  sword.  Was  not  obliged  to  do  so 
every  day;  that  depended  upon  the  condition  it  wa«  in.  Did  not 
clean  it  every  day ;  perbapi  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Did  not 
clean  it  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December.  Distinctly  remem- 
bers why  not :  in  regard  to  b^ng  late  that  morning  fr<»n  keeping  up 
Christmas  the  nisht  before.  When  he  went  into  his  master's  room 
he  was  asleep ;  tDingB  were  pretty  regular  in  the  room.  To  the  best 
of  his  recollection  his  master's  sword  was  hanging  in  the  belt  in  the 
usual  place.  He  buckled  it  on  for  him  when  he  went  that  mmning 
to  church-parade.  Did  not  notice  that  it  was  broken.  Thinks  he 
should  have  been  sure  to  have  observed  it  if  it  had  been.  His 
master  bad  only  one  sword — that  was  a  regulation  one.  Sees  it  now 
lying  on  the  table.  Heard  no  particular  noise  on  Christmas  night. 
Sleeps  at  the  back  of  the  building ;  sleeps  very  sound.  Sometimes 
hears  noises,  but  takes  no  notice  of  them. 

The  black  woman,  Lavinia  White,  was  the  next  witness ;  a  deep 
silence  prevailed  in  court  while  she  gave  her  evidence.  Her  manner 
was  bold,  and  those  who  observed  closely  could  perceive  that  it  was 
not  free  fVoro  vindictivenesas.  She  was  dressed  in  the  daunting  style 
habitual  to  her  colour  and  class,  and  looked  round  the  court  with  a 
satisfied  air,  courting  admiration.  The  greater  part  of  her  evidence 
was  the  counterpart  of  that  which  she  had  previously  given.  She 
dittinctbi  ttwtre  to  having  teen  the  murder  committed,  and  dwelt  with 
emphasis  on  the  position  in  which  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case ;  she  added  also  a  fact,  intended  materially  to  corroborate  her 
statement,  that  "just  as  Lieutenant  Croft  re-entered  the  barracks 
the  hospital-clact  tiruck  ttval" 

A  slight  smile  appeared  for  a  moment  on  Reginald's  lips  at  this 
part  of  the  witneas'  statement,  and  he  exchanged  glances  with  his 
counsel.  Lavinia  continued  her  evidence  to  the  close  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  terms  of  her  former  deposition.  In  her 
cross-examination  she  steadily  adhered  to  her  evidence  in  chief. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  S——  then  rose  and,  in  a  speech  of  much  eloquence,  address- 
ed the  jury.  He  would  not,  he  said,  rely  upon  the  absence  of  all  in- 
ducement on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  commit  the  crime  with 
which  he  stood  charged ;  he  would  not  argue  on  the  improbability 
of  a  gentleman,  noted  for  his  humanity  and  kindneas  of  disposition, 
so  far  forgetting  his  nature  as  to  slay  a  fellow-creature  without  pro- 
vocation— for  it  must  be  observed  that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced 
oi  maUce  prepente,  without  which  the  charge  oi  murder  could  not  he 
sustained  ;  he  would  not  even  ask  the  jury  to  pause  before  they  ac- 
corded their  belief  to  tbe  uncontradicted  statements  ot  a  dissolute  and 
abandoned  woman,  the  lowest  of  a  class  the  moat  d^raded  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  he  would  not  refuse, — even  to  so  shameless  a 
creature,  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  utter  disrward  of  alt  the 
moral  and  religious  observances  of  society, — he  would  not  refuse  her 
the  benefit  of  using  her  ears  and  eyes,  and  the  free  exercise  of  her 
tongue  to  declare  what  she  had  heard  and  seen :  he  would  waive  at 
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once  all  tfattt  was  hypothetical,  all  that  appealed  only  to  the  feelings 
and  impresdons  of  the  jury,  and  come  at  once  to  the  plain  ttatement 
of  facta,  on  the  merits  alone  of  which  he  wag  content  that  the  pri- 
ioner's  case  should  stand  or  falL 

What  he  iDtended  to  shew  was  this :  not  that  the  witness,  Lavinia 
White,  was  a  drunkard,  a  brawler,  a  prostitute,  and  a  liar,— though 
theae  impeachroents  of  her  character  were  susceptible  of  direct  con- 
firmation,— hut  that  the  statements  which  she  had  msde  were  nega- 
tived, not  only  by  testimony  of  the  highest  possible  respectability,  but 
byphytical  intpo4tibxlilie*.  On  these  points  he  should  rely  to  obtain  a 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  gentleman  now  a  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  court  by  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended line  of  defence,  for  it  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  and  when  the 
name  of  Captain  Charles  Henry  Eustace,  of  the  — th  regiment,  was 
called,  every  eye  waa  turned  anxiously  to  the  door. 

That  officer  deposed  as  follows; 

He  was  a  captain  in  the  — th  regiment,  of  which  he  commanded 
the  light  company.  The  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Reginald  Croft,  was 
*  one  of  his  subaltenis.  They  were  on  terms  of  extreme  intimacy, 
and  he  could  vouch  for  his  character  at  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
He  considered  him  a  young  man  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  quarrelsome.  His  habits  were 
particularly  sober  and  regular.  Never  knew  him  offer  any  encou- 
ragement to  persons  of  the  deicriptian  of  the  witness  White ;  on  the 
otmtrary,  had  often  heard  him  threaten  her  with  summary  punish- 
ment if  she  persisted  in  haunting  the  barracks.  Remembwed  the 
night  of  Christmas  Dity.  Had  dined  at  mess,  and  afterwards  had  a 
■mall  party  in  his  room  to  phiy  a  robber.  After  cards  there  was 
supper,  and  then  some  singing  and  a  glass  of  punch.  There  was  no 
excessive  drinking :  everybody  was  perfectly  sober.  Lieutenant 
Croft  came  into  Darracks  on  the  Sunday  morning,  as  near  as  he 
could  recollect,  about  a  quarter  post  one.  He  had  been  at  an  even- 
ing party,  at  which  several  ladies  were  present.  Lieutenant  Croft 
was  quite  sober;  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  anything 
at  all.  His  manner  was  cheerful,  but  quiet.  He  asked  him  to  take 
a  glass  of  punch  and  he  did  so  ;  he  also,  at  his  instance,  sang  a  song. 
After  staying  about  half  an  hour  or  so.  Lieutenant  Croft  got  up  to 
go  away.  A  minute  or  two  after  he  was  gone,  he  thought  he  heard 
His  voice  in  the  passage  calling  upon  his  name;  he  went  out,  and 
found  Lieutenant  Croft  trying  to  lift  a  drunken  man  from  the  stair- 
case who  refused  to  leave  the  barracks.  Assisted  Mr.  Croft  to  turn 
the  man  out;  believes  the  drunken  man  and  the  deceased  to  be  the 
same  person.  Did  not  attempt  to  identify  him  on  the  following  day. 
Can  give  no  particular  reason  for  not  having  tried  to  do  so.  Saw  no 
more  of  the  man ;  but  remembers  that  Mr.  Croft  threw  his  handker- 
duef  out  to  him.  Mr,  Croft  theo  bade  him  '  good  night.'  Heard 
the  hospital-clock  strike  at  the  moment ;  counted  the  strokes.  Hit' 
tindlg  rentembert  that  tktre  mere  <mb/  two.  Mr.  Croft  was  in  unifnm, 
but  wore  only  his  saih ;  he  had  no  sword  on.  It  was  not  customary 
in  going  out  to  an  evening  party  to  wear  one.  Witness  heard  no 
more  noise  that  nighc  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  his  servant 
told  him  that  there  was  a  man  lying  dead  outside  the  barracks. 

The  other  officers  who  had  supped  in  Captain  Eustace's  room  cor- 
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robonted  thii  evidence ;  thej  all  depowd  to  the  perfect  sobriety  of 
Lieutenant  Crofl,  and  were  moatly  aware  of  tbe  liour  at  which  the 
party  broke  up. 

Here  was  positire  tertimony  in  controdictioii  to  the  atatement  of 
Lavinia  White,  reapecting  the  time  when  the  alleged  murder  took 
place.     The  next  evidence  was  even  more  important. 

It  wa<  a  plan  of  the  officera'  barracks,  contlructed  from  acliuU 
meaturemenl  by  an  engineer  officer.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  tbe  •taircose  leading  from  the  entrance,  within  the  porch,  was 
a  very  steep  and  lofty  one.  Jt  was  here  demonstrated  on  the  plan 
— and  confirmed  by  the  affidavit  of  the  draughtsman — that  a  person 
standing  on  the  landing-place  at  tbe  top  of  the  stairs,  could  not  bjf 
any  pottihility,  even  in  a  crouching  potttire,  Mt  to  Jar  at  Ike  porch  ; 
and  that  to  see  what  went  on  outside  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
hair  way  down  the  stairs.  The  witness,  Lavinia  White,  has  sworn 
that  when  she  saw  tbe  blow  struck,  she  was  leaning  over  the  rails  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  whereas  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  her 
in  that  position  to  have  seen  anything  at  all.  The  fatal  catastrophe 
took  place,  accmtling  to  her  own  account,  to  suddenly,  that  had  she 
been  standing  on  the  stairs  where  she  could  hare  seen  the  murder 
committed,  she  must  inevitably  have  exposed  herself  to  the  view  of 
tbe  murderer  as  he  returned  straight  np  to  his  room. 

The  venerable  judge  who  presided  requested  that  the  plan  might 
be  banded  to  him  ;  and,  after  a  careful  inspection  he  submitted  it  to 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  passed  it  round.     There  was  a  pause 

in  the  court,  and  the  judge  demanded  of  Mr.  B if  he  boa  any 

more  evidence  to  produce  ? 

'■  None,  my  lord,"  replied  the   counsel ;  "  we  rest  our  defence 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  was  significant;  the  Attorney- 
General  declined  to  reply.  His  lordship  accordingly  rose,  and 
charged  theiury.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  the  learned  judge 
throughout  nis  charge;  it  is  sufficient  to  My,  that  while  he  summed 
up  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  he  particularly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  glaring  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  the 
principal  witness  against  the  prisoner.  The  issue,  however,  was 
scarcely  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  for  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  rising 
immediately  the  judge  bad  concluded,  informed  his  tordsnip  that 
they  were  all  agreed,  their  unanimous  verdict  being  "  Not  gudty." 

The  strong  murmur  of  approbation  that  ran  through  the  court  on 
this  announcement  evinced  tne  general  sympathy  felt  for  the  accuaed, 
and  the  judge,  rising  again,  expressed  the  share  he  took  in  it.  "  He 
was  most  happy,"  he  said,  "to  dismiss  Mr.  Croft  from  that  bar,  to 
return,  without  a  stain  on  bis  character,  to  the  honourable  profesntm 
to  which  he  belonged." 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  Murder  will  ouL"  Full  twenty 
years  have  passed  by  since  tbe  event  which  we  have  described  took 
place,  but  to  this  hour  the  murderer  of  the  Halifax  pensioner  has 
never  been  discovered. 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN ; 
OR.  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 

OHAPTSB   LTI. 
THB   "NXW9PAPEK   HAN:" 

"  Anumg  the  xmroet  of  tliou  inniuiierable  calamitua  wbich  from  age  to  ■gehsTs 
OTttTwhelmed  nunJiind,  may  be  reckoned  mi  one  of  the  principBl,  the  abaie  of 
wordi." — BiSHDF  Hoaxx. 

"  For  no  offence  that  I  un  ashsmed  of-— ahrink  from  avowinj;— or 
wauld  hesitate  to  repeat  to-inorrow  under  similar  prorocadon  1"  wn 
the  answer  given  me,  one  Narember  morning,  by  aa  intelligent  but 
excited  young  man,  aa  a  reply  to  the  usual  routine  question,  "  For 
what  are  you  committed  ?" 

That  the  chapUin  shonld  we  all  parties  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  their  admission,  was  one  of  the  prison  reguLitions ;  and  in  a 
generst  way  some  lengthy  and  truly  extraordinary  answers  to  a  set 
of  common-place  questions  were  the  result.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  Pounce  was  present ;  and,  coming  up  to  my  aosiBt- 
ance,  whispered : — 

"He  is  charged  with  a  most  dehberate  and  desperate  assault;  in 
&ct,  be  has  licked  his  man  so  thoroughly  that  his  life  has  been  pro- 
nounced in  danger ;  and  the  magistrates  have  in  consequence  de- 
clined receiving  bail." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Difficult  to  describe  him  I"  returned  Pounce  bIjIt  ;  "bis  fist  is 
^-M  Mr.  Lammond  has  discovered  ere  this — rather  heavy;  and  his 
pen  Lord  John  Russell  has  found  rather  keen.  He  baited  his  lord* 
ship  week  after  week,  with  merciless  severity,  on  the  score  of  his 
unhappy  selection  of  Frost  for  a  magistrate.  And  little  Spring  Rice 
—touching  Sir  John  Newport's  pension,  and  the  Exchequer  job — be 
has  literally  mauled." 

I  went  on  with  my  task — filling  up  the  blank  spaces  as  rapidly  as 
consistent  with  accuracy,  and  asking  the  fewest  possible  questimis. 
At  length  some  observation  escaped  me,  some  manifestation  of  my 
regret  at  seeing  a  person  of  his  evident  acquirements  and  gentleman- 
ly address,  so  circumstanced.  His  reply  was  immediate,  and  rather 
warmly  given. 

"  Pray,  sir,  waive  alt  expressions  of  condolence.  I  glorj  in  what 
I  have  done.  I  am  aware  of  the  annoyances  of  my  position ;  and 
prepared  to  submit  to  them." 

I  had  now  arrived  at  the  perplexing  column  — "  occupation,  or 
employment:"  and  for  the  moment  felt  puzeled.  The  accused 
party  caught  my  hesitation,  instantly  divined  iti  cause,  and  ter- 
minated it  by  remarking, 

"  Put  me  down,  sir,  by  all  means,  as  my  opponent  described  me, 
•  a  newspaper  man,' — nothing  more — a  mere  '  newspaper  man.' " 

"Literature,"  was  my  rejoinder ;  and,  with  a  gesture,  I  closed  the 
interview. 

VOL.  XTIt.  °  o  _^ 
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The  following  morning,  at  the  conclunon  of  the  chapel  service,  I 
was  told  the  last  commitul  desired  puiicularly  to  see  me.  The  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Lammond  were,  I  learnt,  still  mOre  unfavourable  that 
morning:  his  medical  men,  it  was  given  out,  entertained  serion* 
doubts  of  his  recovery.  I  imagined,  therefore,  my  summons  had  re- 
ference to  the  prisoner's  natural  ankiety  on  this  bead,  I  was  speedily 
and  thoroughly  undeceived. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  said  Wheldrake,  "to  apologise  for  the  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  I  replied  to  your  inquiries  yesterday  ;  and  to  express 
my  regret  that,  however  chafed,  and  under  whatever  provocation,  I 
should  have  forgotten  our  relative  pofiition." 

I  told  him  I  accepted  his  excuses;  and  had  already  forgotten  the 
curt  replies  to  which  thev  pointed :  expressed  my  satisfaction  «t 
seeing  him  In  a  calmer  and  more  rational  mood  ;  and  advised  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  rallying  his  friends  around  him.  I  added,  "  it  is  hot 
proper  you  should  know  that  Mr.  Lammond  is  pronounced  worse ; 
and  that  his  medical  men  anticipate  fatal  consequences." 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  he  won't  die  !"  observed  Wheldrake  with  a  smile. 
"  Cowards  are  notoriously  long  lived.  He  has  been  punished  to  a 
nicety,  I  own  :  but  he  will  rally  1  Society  will  not  be  deprived  just 
yet  of  so  promising  a  member  as  Mr.  Sneyd  Lammond." 

I  cared  not  to  reply,  and  he  continued, 

"  His  sufferings  are  self-incurred.  He  grossly  insulted  my  youngest 
sister.  Intoxicated  he  might  be  at  the  moment.  He  says  he  was : 
and  I  dispute  not  his  assertion.  But,  is  that  plea  to  justify  brutal 
gestures,  and  blackguard  ribaldry  ?  1  called  on  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  calmly  demanded  immediate  explanation  and  ample  apology. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  either.  I  then  told  him  that  there  was 
but  one  other  course  open  to  me,  and  that  I  would  depute  a  friend 
to  wait  upon  him.  His  habitual  arrogance  then  vented  itsdf  in 
characteristic  terms.  He  reminded  me,  in  most  offensive  phrase, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Luke  Lammond,  and  the  cousin  of  Baroness 
Badgebury ;  and  asked  me  if  I  was  mad  enough  to  suppose  be 
could  entertain  for  a  single  moment  the  idea  of  giving  a  meeting  to 
'a  mere  newspaper  man,'  one  of  the  'miscreants  of  the  daily 
press?'  I  replied,  that  the  satisfaction  which  he  refused  me  as  a 
gentleman  I  would  take  as  a  man  ;  and  that  at  a  very  early  opportu- 
nity, I  kept  my  promise  that  afternoon ;  intercepted  him  as  he 
quitted  his  club;  broke  my  horsewhip  over  his  back;  and  then, 
setting  to  work  d  la  Cribb,  punished  him  to  my  heart's  content.  Do 
you  blame  me?" 

"  You  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  you  say  that  as  an  official  personage, — as  part  of  the 
machinery  attached  to  this  gaol,  —  as  connected,  and  closely,  with 
the  magistrates,  —  and,  above  all,  as  a  minister;  but,  what  say  you 

"  I  caa  never  divest  myself  of  my  office." 

"  But,  if  you  could  ?"  persisted  he. 

"7/1  could,  I  should  say, —  1  am  sorry  your  horsewhip  broke  so 
soon  ;  and  that  I  hope  your  fists  made  amends  for  its  fragility  .'" 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  said  he  complacently  ;  "  touch  the  feelings,  and 
you  get  the  heart's  verdict.  On  the  main  point  I  was  sure  yon 
would  be  with  me." 

"I  am* with  you  on  many,"  was  my  answer.  "I  have  long  thought 
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ttuit  (liOM  who  ayowedly  direct  the  politics!  opiniona  of  their  fellows 
do  not  occupy  thu  place  in  society  to  whi<^  ttieir  attai omenta  justly 
entitle  tbem.  No  common  range  of  information  miiBt,  in  our  time, 
be  his,  who  writes  for  the  daily  press." 

"  Ah  I  say  you  so  f  Yours  is  not  the  senerally-received  opinion : 
ttteit  are  those  who  look  upon  us  as  the  Pariahs  of  society." 

"  Coxcombs  may :  not  the  thoughtful  and  calmly  judging." 

"  A  desperately  small  minority  I  The  treatment  dealt  out  to  us 
by  the  educated,  aye,  and  by  privileged  classes,  is  inconaiatent 
enough.  At  one  time  we  are  fondled  and  flattered.  At  another  we 
are  avoided  and  abused.  On  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  or  during 
any  contested  representation  either  for  county  or  borough,  anuuiog 
courtesy  is  shown  us.     Notes  then  come  in,  addressed : — 

" '  Private  and  confidential. 
"'Mr  DBAB  Mb.  Wheldkakb, 

'  " '  My  speech  from  the  balcony  of '  The  Lamb/  this  morning,  is, 
on  reflection,  anything  but  satisfactory  to  me.  Its  conclusion  was 
abrupt ,-  and  its  commencement  feeble.  Touch  it  up  when  you  write 
out  your  notes.     I  refy  on  your  good  taste  and  kind  offices. 

" '  I  am,  alwaya,  your  faithful  and  obliged, 

"'Philip  Gayboy."  . 

"Or,  the  misaive  rune: — 

"  '  DEAB  WsBLnSAKS, 

"  '  Your  support  in  '  The  County  Mercury '  ia  moat  important  to 
me  at  this  juncture.  I  count  confidently  upon  its  continuance. 
Give  the  electors  to  understand  that  I  have  materially  modified  my 
views  on  the  Poor  Law  question  ;  and,  above  all,  remind  them  of 
my  opponent  Saunderson's  thick  and  thin  aupport  of  that  obnoxious 
mMsure.  Stereotype  his  vote  on  the  separaticm-of-man- and- wife 
clause !  My  obligations  will  be  boundless.  Yours,  most  sincerely, 
"'Adolphub  Slyman. 

" '  P.S. — Send  me  SiOO,  or  300,  copies  of  your  next  publication  ; 
any  number,  in  fact,  you  like.' 

"Or  thus:— 

" '  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  (Hend  Wheldrake,  do  your  best  to 
set  nue  right  with  the  worthy  electors  of  Goochembury.  My  last 
vote  waa  ill-considered,  and  truly  unfortunate.  Say  everything  in 
ray  defence  that  occurs  to  you  as  likely  to  soothe  them.  My  return 
is  all-important  to  me,  "  '  Your  infinitely  obliged, 

" '  HuQH  Go-a-Head.' 

"  The  election  contests  are  concluded ;  popular  feeling  subsides. 
Parliament  sits;  and  business  brings  me  up  to  town  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  I  meet  in  Pall  Mall  Mr.  Gaybov,  or  Mr.  Slyman,  or 
Mr.  Qo-a-head,  and  am  fool  enough  to  fancy  tnat  I  shall  be  cordially 
greeted.  A  distant  bow  is  accorded  me;  with,  perhaps,  the  mutter- 
ed, but  distinctly  audible,  comment,  addressed  to  some  grinning 
hanger-on  beside  him,  'No I  not  no  public  recognition  of  a  ^m>«- 
paper  man  !     What  a.  greenhorn  must  the  fellow  take  me  for  I ' " 

"Strange  exhibition  of  want  of  proper  feeling,"  said  I,  "only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  unworthy  conduct  of  a  few  malignant  men 
in  the  literary  wwld  of  deaperate  fortunea,  and  shipwrecked  cha- 
racter." 
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"Tru«,"  rejmned  my  companion;  "but  with  whoBi  does  the 
blame  rest?  WAo  are  the  tempter*  f  Those  wboie  desoeat,  ac- 
quiremente,  rank,  resource*,  should  teach  them  better  things.  TaJ« 
a  case  in  point.  Soon  after  Canning's  elevation  to  office,  an  under- 
M.v%,  apparatily — I  say  apparently — in  the  confidence  of  that  for- 
midable party  which  was  bent  on  hurling  Canning  from  powo-. 
sought  oat,  St  his  wretched  lodgings,  a  young  man  then  employed 
on  a  rising  Sunday  paper.  The  party  visited  bad  the  reputation — 
whether  well  or  ill  deterved  is  another  matter — of  writing  first-rate 
political  squibs.  He  was  needy ;  out  of  health ;  in  debt ;  and  bad 
two  aged  parents  dependent  on  him  for  supporL  The  visitor 
brou^t  with  him  three  letters,  which,  be  was  desirous  should 
be  turned  into  rhyme.  This  dtme,  it  was  bis  pleasure  they  should 
then  make  their  appearance  in  succession  in  the  paper,  on  three  con< 
secutive  Sundays.  He  was  earnest  that  this  'master-stroke  of 
policy'  should  tell ;  and  that '  plenty  of  venom  and  sting'  should  be 
■nfu»ed  into  the  version.  The  pecuniary  remuneration  proposed 
was  ample.  The  party  applied  to  hesitated ;  and,  as  a  preliminary, 
desired  to  look  at  the  letters.  This  concession  was  at  first  stoutly 
refused,  but  at  length  reluctantly  yielded.     The  documents  were 

Sut  into  his  hands.  They  were  letters  from  Canning  to  his  mother. 
Era.  Hunn, — three  clever,  mischievous,  gossipping  letters, — written 
in  a  spirit  of  unbounded  confidence  ;  couched  in  Uie  most  aflection- 
ate  terms ;  and  breathing  in  more  passages  than  one  the  most  filial 
anxiety  for  his  mother's  comfort  and  happiness.  Poor  Canning !  if 
there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  more  susceptible  than  another, 
it  was  this  ill-starred  mother.  Unfortunate  in  her  name — '  Mother 
Hunn' his  opponents  termed  her ;  unfortunate  in  her  sec<md  mar- 
riage ;  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  a  profession — the  stage  ;  unfor- 
tunate in  her  reception  on  it,  for  she  was  never  more  than  barely 
tolerated ;  but  stiD  richly  compensated  for  all  her  trials,  and  sorrows, 
and  reverses,  by  the  undeviating  affection  of  her  devoted  and  gifted 
son.  How  her  letters  found  their  way  into  the  enemy's  camp  was 
matter  of  many  a  wearisome  conjecture.  But  it  was  imagined  th^ 
were  lost  with  some  other  documents  belonging  to  that  lady  when 
his  papers  were  removed  from  Wyken  Hall,  in  Leicestershire." 

"  Vou  are  in  error,  I  think;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  Canning 
never  resided  in  Leicestershire." 

"Pardon  me:  he  did.  His  domicile  was  Wyken  Hall,  near 
Hinckley.  Both  his  sons  were  at  school  there  under  the  charge  of 
a  Mr.  Hay  ;  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  bis  elder  and 
more  remarkably  gifted  son, — bis  favourite  in  truth, — was  placed 
under  the  mediul  treatment  of  the  late  well-known  Mr.  Cheuhyre, 
one  of  the  most  successful  quacks  of  the  day.  But  to  return  to  the 
letters.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  were  absurd  enough,  and  would 
iiave  made  exquisite  fun  if  duly  coloured,  exaggerated,  and 
'  cayenned'  Others  woald  have  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  mischief 
from  the  great  name*  they  introduced,  and  the  droll  anecdotes  ap- 
pended. And  one  letter  must  inevitably  have  caused  '  infinite  em- 
barrassment' from  its  clever  gossip,  the  caustic  hits  it  contained  at 
some  of  the  very  men  with  whom  he  was  then  acting,  and  a  biting 

aUnsion  to  the  reigning  monarch  and  Lady ,  an  allusion  which, 

it  was  thought,  to  George  the  Fourth  would  have  been  specially  un- 
palatable.   Altogether,  these  letters,  peppered  and  versified,  would 
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hKTc  proved  a  ven  miKbierouB  and  divnting  sffkir.  But  when  the 
pwrtr  to  whom  they  were  Bubmitted, — on«  of  '  The  Mucreontt  of 
Me  pTw,'  remefnbCT',— bod  run  through  them,  he  observed,  '  I  de- 
teat  Mr.  Canning's  politica.  Viewing  him  wt  a.  atateamaa,  I  think 
hit  accesuon  to  power  diMwtroas  for  this  country  ;  but  I  admire  him 
ai  a  man  ;  nay,  feel  a  degree  of  personal  attachment  to  him ;  so  much 
K>,  that  I  cannot  make  war  on  his  private  feelings,  or  atlack  lum  in 
ia*  home.' 

" '  Pshaw )  yon  don't  know  your  own  interest.' 

" '  A  common  error,  and  very  possibly  mine,'  was  the  young  man's 
reply ;  '  but  I  decline  the  task.' 

"'Tush  I  Think  again  I  Absurd  to  stand  by  Canning!  He 
MuH  be  driven  from  the  helm.     He  cannot  retun  it.     And  then — ' 

"'Meanwhile,'  observed  his  companion,  in  a  decided  tone,  'I 
return  you  the  letters.' 

"Canning,  later  on  his  career,  was  apprised  of  this  intrigue.  It 
anntvfed  him  to  an  extent  which  those  only  who  knew  his  excitable 
nature  would  credit.  He  denounced  bitterly  the  baseness  of  the 
whole  transaction.  But  where  did  it  lie?  With  him  who  produced 
the  letters  and  tendered  the  bribe  ;  or,  with  the  party  who  rejected 
it  f     MeUiinks  the  odium  of  the  affair—" 

Rap!  rap  I  rap  I  Come  in.  The  Visiting  Juatdces  are  in  tbe 
Gaol,  and  denre  the  Chaplain's  preaence  immediately  in  the  Board 


CHAPTBS  LVII. 

PABTT  AND  THE  PSaaS. 

"  Whea  1  Gnt  deroted  mjieir  to  the  publio  lervice,  I  oouaidered  how  I  itiould 
render  myielf  fit  for  it ;  and  tbis  I  did  bjr  end«TOuring  to  ditcoTer  wbst  il  wu 
that  gara  tbe  country  the  rniik  it  hotdt  In  th«  world.  1  found  that  our  proaparitr 
knd  dipiity  an)«e  priuctpslly,  if  not  Hlely,  from  two  loumw — our  conslitudan  and 
oanmarcB.  Both  tbece  I  have  spared  no  stud)'  tu  UDdenland,  and  no  aodsavoui 
to  wippott." — BuBKE,  to  the  Elielari  o/Brutol, 

It  is  a  line  of  conduct,  at  once  unworthy  and  ungrsteful,  which 
Par^  induces  high-minded,  and  in  other  respects  right-feeling,  men 
to  adopt  towards  the  Press.  In  seasons  of  emergency.  Party  avails 
itself  largely  of  the  services  of  the  political  writer  ;  entreats  his  ad> 
voca<^  of  certain  views  or  tenets;  profits  by  his  influence;  uses  him; 
and  then — abandons  him  t  Those  very  men  who  have  tasked  his 
energies  and  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  vindicating  their  personal  or 
political  character,  or  placing  their  home  or  foreign  policy  in  an 
attractive  light,  are  the  very  first — the  gervice  rendered — to  shun 
him.  They  speak  <^him  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  "as  unfortunately 
circumstanced  in  his  professional  position ;"  avow,  with  affected 
reluctance,  their  opinion  that  his  "  calling  places  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  good  society;"  or,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  say,  with  a 
sigh,  that  they  "  can  know  him  in  his  public  capacity  only ;"  and 
that  his  claim  for  consideration  "in  private  life"  cannot  be  re- 
ctsnised.  And  yet  what  portion  of  the  community — what  class 
or  body  of  men  so  incessantly  in  requisition  for  good  offices  towards 
their  fellows?  From  whom  is  so  much  hourly  exacted  and  ex. 
pected? 

Is  public  sympathy  to  be  excited  ?    "  Try  tbe  influence  of  the 
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PreM."  Is  a  grievance  to  be  redreased  i'  "  Attack  it  tbrougfa 
the  Press."  Is  the  public  to  be  warned  against  some  wil;  im- 
postor ?  "  Unmask  him  through  the  Press  ?"  Is  public  beae< 
Tolmce  to  be  aroused?  "  Appeal  to  it  through  the  Press  ?"  Does 
the  maf^strate's  poor-box  want  replenishing  7  Turning  himself 
towards  the  reporter's  box,  that  wwthjr  official  expresses  his  per. 
suasion  that  by  their  means  that  fact  will  speedily  become  public; 
and  a  remedy  as  speedily  provided. 

And  yet  this  is  the  class  so  incessantly  employed  in  conferring 

Sublic  benefits  which  "  in  private  life  cannot  be  recognised  1" 
'at  upon  such  faypocnBy  ! 

"  On  nothing  ]'  cries  some  embryo  M.P.,  fresh  from  Christ- 
church  or  Trinity :  a  proficient  in  Latin  verse ;  an  ignoramus  in 
English  grammar — "  nothing  so  easy  as  to  write  a  leader  I  Any 
verbiage  will  suffice.     I  could  write  a  dozen  in  an  hour." 

Try  iL  Try  it  by  all  means.  And  when  your  "  verbiage " 
is  submitted  to  you  in  proof  be  abased  and  chop-fallen  at  its  feeble- 
ness and  inanity.     Then  hasten  and  implore  the  Editor,  piteously 

and  Buppliantly,  as   the  presently   Lord  did  the  late  Mr. 

Barnes  of  the  "  Times,"  under  a  similar  etpoti  of  ovar-rated  abili- 
ties, "  tn  suppress,  at  any  cost  or  hazard,  such  a  mass  of  execrable 
and  ineffable  absurdity." 

Smartness;  tact;  talent;  reading;  research;  good  taste;  and 
a  ready  memory,  these  are  all  essential  requisites,  now-a-days,  in  the 
politi<»l  writer.  How  lightly  are  they  r^arded,  and  how  rarely 
rewarded  by  Whig  or  Tory — i»  poiver  I  whp  can  forget  the  neg- 
lect inflicted  on  Sir  James  Macintosh  byhis  political  friends  when 
their  politics  were  in  the  ascendant  t  What  gentlemanly,  candid, 
and  courteous  treatment,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  did  the 
independent  and  benevolent  Mr.  Walter  experience  {rota  Sir  Robert 
Peel  s  Cabinet  f  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  Sir  James  Madntosh 
was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  unwavering,  honest,  and  honourable 
advocates  of  Whigism,  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  which  that 
party  possessed  during  its  long  exclusion  from  office.  Of  the 
Timet,  it  may  be  asserted  confidently  that  it,  and  the  Standard, 
conjointly,  unmasked  and  demolished  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration, 

And  then — out,  I  say,  upon  such  superdlious  hauteur,  base  ingra- 
titude, and  hypocrisy  I 


CHAFTICR   LVtll. 

KB.  (now  Lonn)  jBFrRxr  and  pbintbr  willison. 

"  Tha  DuchcN  of  Pls«mtU  it  very  mnti-£iif  lUb  ;  and,  haring  been  tiam*  iTAoM- 
tuur  (o  Maria  Lou[u,  ia  ratber  Napoleonic  sh«  Bad  I  hid  n  little  political  nia- 
troreny )  and  I  ended  by  laying  tbat '  /  adopltd  on*  half  of  her  lenHmtntt,  and  Xo. 
neuTtd Iht  olhtT.'  " — Dvirf  of  iht  laU  Sta  Jjiitts  H«ciNTOSR. 

Meanwhilb,  in  my  musings,  I  have  strangely  fm-gotlen  my 
worshipful  masters,  and  the  conference  to  which  I  was  so  pe- 
remptorily summoned. 

Tney  received  me  with  looks  portentously  solemn.  "  Mr. 
Cleaver,"  rumbled  the  Chairman— it  was  my  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
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Hatioa  Cumberstone — his  voice  wa«  rougher  uid  deeper,  and  hit 
visage  more  aevere  than  ever.  "  We  have  sent  for  you  to  acquaint 
you  in  peraoD  with  our  desire  that  you  should  pay  special  at- 
tentioD  to  this  man — VCfaeldrake.  We  consider  him  a  dangerom 
character." 

"  Dangerous  indeed  I"  sighed,  rathei  than  spoke.  Sir  Henry 
Potinger. 

"  Danserous !"  continued  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  an  oratorical 
wave  of  his  hand  ;  "  dangerous,  I  say,  alike  from  his  calling  and  his 
abilities !" 

He  looked  around  on  his  colleagues  for  their  assent  to  this 
coDclusion :  they  shook  their  heads  with  ominous  gravity. 

Interpreting  this  gesture  into  approval,  the  chairman  resumed 
with  augmented  complacency. 

"  The  medical  report  of  Mr.  Lammond  is  more  favourable  this 
morning.  That  gentleman  is  stated  to  be  better ;  will  probably,  ere 
long,  be  pronounced  out  nf  danger  i  and  we  shall  Uien  be  in  a 
condition  to  accept  baiL" 

"  Such  bail,"  suggested  Mr.  Wapahott  eagerly,  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  legal  acumen ;  "  such  bail  being 
responsible  ;  and  in  every  respect  unexceptionable." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  a  dozy  justice  in  the  corner. 

"  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cleaver,  having  an  eye  to  Wheldrake's  calling 
latd  future  reprettnlationi,  pay,  I  request  you  pay,  special  attention 

Another  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  interview  ended. 

I  fulfilled  my  instructions  faithfully.  J  did  bestow  special  at- 
tention on  "  The  Newspaper  Man."  And  was  rewarded  with  many 
a  droll  trait  of  literary  life.  Among  them  one  of  "  Modem  Athens" 
retains  a  permanent  hold  on  my  recollection.  In  Park  Place,  at  the 
hospitable  hoard  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  during  the 
hign  and  palmy  days  of  his  prosperity,  when  "  The  Waverley 
Novels,"  and  "  The  Edinburgb  lieview,"  were  bringing  golden 
returns  into  bis  coffers,  it  was  Wheldrake's  fortune  to  meet  a  party 
more  or  less  connected  with  literature— 4nd  among  them  Mr.  David 
WUlison  the  printer,  Mr.  W.  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Constable's 
first  wife;  had  contributed  materially  to  his  son-in-law's  success  in 
life ;  and  was  universally  reputed  a  wealthy  man.  Whether  that 
oonclusioo  was  well  or  ill-founded,  a  "  douce"  grave,  quiet,  nlain- 
■poken  personage  was  Davie  Willison.  And  yet  the  marked  so- 
briety and  quietude  of  his  demeanour  did  not  secure  him  from  being 
wofully  badgered  whenever  he  partook  of  his  thriving  relative's 
hospitalities.  The  joke  lay  here.  Mr.  Willison,  though  the  printer 
of  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  was,  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life 
"  an  UHConverled  character ,"  he  lived  and  died  a  rank  Tory. 
Whether  from  his  being  the  editor  and  master-spirit  of  the  Review 
—or  from  his  scathing  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration—or from  his  hieroglyphical  and  almost  illegible  scrawl ; 
to  ninety  men  out  of  a  hundrea  it  mat  realli/  suck — or  from  the 
fatigue  and  annoyance  to  which  bis  fastidious  taste  ami  frequent 
chanse  of  purpose,  as  literary  chief  of  the  far-famed  periodical,  ex- 
posed the  printer — or  from  a  combination  of  all  these  sins  political 
and  professional — certain  it  is  that  if  there  was  upon  this  earth 
a  living  incarnation  of  the  Evil  One,  he  tarried,  according  to 
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Darid  WiUiMMi's  bdief,  in  the  alight  uid  feeble  ubemcle  af  Hr. 
Francis  Jeffrey  I 

There  were  thoM  amon^  the  old  man's  asaociktes  who  knew  die 
bittemeaa  of  his  feelings  on  this  point,  and  ddigtated  to  brii^  him 
out  "strong"  during  an  after-dinner  tederunt. 

"  He  was  clCTerljr  and  jocosely  handled,"  said  Wheldrake,  "  the 
first  evening  I  met  him,  both  as  to  his  antipathies  and  his  piriitics, 
and  winced  under  the  jibes  of  his  tormentori.  Every  eptnet  that 
was  respectfal  or  laudatory  was  applied  to  the  character  and  writings 
of  the  caustic  reviewer ;  while  the  old  printer  tat  by  and  listened 
with  unwilling  ear.     At  last  came  hu  sunUnary  of  the  arch-critic's 

"'Aye!'  said  he,  'Mr.  Jeffr^  is  a'  that  ye  hare  said,  and  mmrl 
I  've  kenned  him  and  watched  him  mony  a  lang  year.  He  writes,' 
and  he  elevated  his  voice,  '  the  Deil's  own  hand ;  and  he  holds  the 
Deil's  own  principles.' 

"  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  diia  complimentary  effusimi.*' 

"  ■  Ah,  well !  Mr.  Willison,'  cried  one  of  the  party,  '  Mr.  Jeffrey 
will  survive  your  hostility.  He's  a  man  marked  out  for  eminence. 
He  'U  be  returned  to  Parliament  yet ;  he  II  go  to  the  Lower  House.' 

" '  To  the  Lower  House,  say  ye  ?"  cried  tlie  old  printer.  '  He  11 
go  lower — mttch  lower :  I  winna  say  for  my  part,  nhar  I  think  that 
fractious  ^tel  will  eventually  gang  to.' 

"  The  room  echoed  with  mirth  at  the  old  printer's  wannth  and 
earnestness." 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Willismi !  Many  a  time  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  he  slyly  asked  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  where 
Mr.  Jeffrey  would  ' eventually  gang  to ?'"    , 

Mr.  Lammond  was  pronounced  "  out  of  danger — materially  better 
— convalescent."  Ample  bail  was  then  tentkred  for  Wheldrake, 
accepted,  and  his  immediate  release  followed.  Some  weeks  inter- 
vened, and  then  he  was  confidentially  and  cautiously  apprised  by  a 
third  party,  that  if  he  tendered  a  written  apology  to  Mr.  Iiammond 
further  proceedings  would  be  abandoned. 

"  Mr.   Lammond   is  mistaken   in  his    man,"    was  Wheldnke's 


Another  week  elapsed,  and  a  further  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
to  him  that  a  verbal  apolagy  would  be  deemed  sufficient.  It  wasre- 
jected  with  the  remark,  "  The  time  for  an  apology  of  any  description 
IS  long  since  gone  by." 

Sleanwhile  he  was  busy  in  arranging  his  defence.  Counsel  were 
retained ;  witnesses  were  subpoenaed ;  and  day  fixed  for  trial. 

£ight-and-forty  hours  previous  to  its  arrival,  the  record  was 
withdrawn ! 

"  1  have  hopes  of  Lammond  now !"  said  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  "His  thrashing  has  been  of  infinite  service 
to  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
palpable  discretion  t" 

It  was  a  glorious  result;  and  cordially  did  I  ngwce  at  "Hie 
Newspaper  Man's"  triumph. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  DRAMA. 

At  length  we  hare  shaken  off  the  apkthy  that  so  long  kept  ua  in  iM,  &nd  burs 
nada  up  our  mind  to  furnlth  theAadenof  "The  HiKaUany"  with  a  hrief  monthly 
acoouDt  of  what  haa  been  done,  or  ia  doing,  at  our  UetropoliMn  Theatrea,— at  loch 
of  them,  at  leut,  aa  offar  entertainmenta  which  a  rational  being  mtj  truit  Mmaelf 
to  a«e,  and  venture  to  confeu  that  he  haa  seen. 

In  times  gone  bvi  the  dramatic  critic  bad  an  eaiy  and  a  deUghtful  life  of  it.  He 
had  only  to  recruit  hia  anuff.boi,  valk  or  be  driven  to  "  the  Qarden"  or  "  the 
lane,"  take  hia  accuatomed  aeat  in  the  pit,  and  record  the  triumphs  of  a  Sean  or 
a  Young,  a  Liiton,  a  Farren,  or  a  Qlover.  But  now  his  duties  call  him  hither  and 
tbitber,  ap  and  down  all  that  "  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  aituata,  lying,  and  being  " 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  "  The  Garden''  yielda  a  weekly  rhetorical  crop  ol 
cheap  com,  and  "  the  Lane  "  ia  saturated  with  bribed  aweetness,  and  undulatea 
beneath  the  presaure  of  the  fantastic  toe.  Ai  Queen  Eleanor  sank  at  Queen- 
bithe  and  came  out  at  Charing  Crosa,  ao  Shakspeare  went  down  between  Hart 
■ud  Brydges  Street,  and  haa  come  up  again  in  al!  parts  of  the  town  and  suburtia. 
Shylock  clalmi  bis  pound  of  Beib  at  Whitechapel,  Othello'a  occupation's  gone  to 
Norton  Falj^te,  and  Richard  '■  himself  again  at  tJie  New  River  aead.  It  a  new 
Oarrick  ia  to  appear,  there  ia  a  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  for  him,  and  a  second 
Siddoni  may  obtain  an  engagement  at  Marylebone.  The  dramatic  critic  now-a- 
daya,  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  bit  vocation,  mint  esdiew  all  unpleaaing  and  in- 
trusive recollections,  bid  farewell  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  and 
taking  Mofo^a  Map  of  London  reeolulely  in  hand,  prepare  to  go  eaat,  west,  north, 
or  south,  as  oocaaion  may  call  out  npon  him. 

At  present,  however,  we  propose  to  throw  merely  a  general  glance  of  remi- 
niscence over  the  proceedings  i^  some  of  our  many  theatrea,  our  intent  being  to 
be  more  amongst  them  for  the  future,  that  we  maj  take  strict  now  of  their  un- 
giungs.    Courtesy,  or  cuatom,  hida  us  thii  once  give  precedence  to  Old  Dniry. 

Dbvkv  LiHG. — Mr,  Bunn  haa  long  since  tbrown  the  Intimate  drama  over- 
board ;  -but  whether  hia  vessel  aail  the  better  for  such  a  lightening,  is  another 
question.  Our  readen  are  well  aware  that  be  conducts  hie  theatre  in  the  E[Hrit  of 
Uie  old  fellow  In  the  song,  who  tells  as 

"  My  wife  shall  dance  and  1  will  sing," 
but  whether  eternal  toog  and  saltation  are  the  wiseet  means  of  driving  dull  aire 
away  from  the  predncts  of  his  trnsury,  we  know  not.  Balfe  and  ballet  are  almost 
the  side  attnu^lons  here  ;  Hr.  Balfe  is  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  mnalcal  genius,  and 
n^adously  oonversant  with  the  warka  of  tbe  modern  Italian  school,  on  which  he 
buildt  hlniMlf,  and  from  which  he  draws  bii  pretenuons,  so  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  native  talent  in  his  cbh  is  obvious.  But  the  Daughter  of  St.  Mark  wanted 
"  more  power  to  her  elbow."  She  has  made  no  such  hit  as  the  Bohemian  Oirl  had 
•ueoeeded  in  planting  on  lie  ear  of  the  British  public,  and  Robert  the  Devil  haa 
been  evoked,  and  for  such  a  personage,  it  most  be  admitted,  be  does  hia  spiriting 
gently.  That  strain  being  of  a  higher  mood,  however,  demands  a  class  of  artiita 
such  as  Mr.  Bubn  haa  not  at  hia  diaposal.  Meyerbeer,  expounded  by  mediocrity, 
will  not  do.  Robert  the  DevU  has  been  done  much  better  within  the  memory  of 
miss  In  her  teens,  but  we  will  make  no  invidious  comparisons  ;  and  the  getting  up 
was  not  such  as  tbe  bills — those  Fintos  of  the  press — bad  almost  led  us  to  expect. 
Then,  of  the  "many  twinkling  feet "  pervading  the  boards  during  the  season,  none 
havaaqnaUedCarlotta  Grisi  in  «  The  Pari  ;"  and  "  poetry  of  motion  "  not  of  the 
highett  cxoellence,  will  draw  no  better  thandoggrel  jigor  unrhythmeiical  hornpipe. 
We  are  promtsed  Dnprei  and  Engcmie  Garda  alter  Eaater. 

CovBiTT  GaBDXN. — M.  Lauieot  cmnm«mced  a  brief  season  of  so  many  nights 
at  CbriBtmaB  last,  was  encouraged  to  venture  upon  a  second,  and  would  fain  have 
tried  his  fortune  with  a  third,  bnt  the  Fates,  iv  perhapa  the  atara,  forbade  it.  The 
^vat  "  feature  "  of  M.  Laurent'a  management  wai  hia  production  of  >'  Antigone." 
The  novelty  of  a  Ore^  play,  presented  after  tbe  Qrecian  manner,  brought  the  first 
house,  but  the  fine  declamation  of  Vandenhoff,  and  the  admirable  acting  of  his 
daughter,  inaured  its  succeM.  Natnre  haa  been  kind  to  this  young  lady ;  she  ia 
gifted  likewise  with  eiodlent  abilities,  and,  rareat  of  all,  with  judgment  whidi 
has  taught  her  that  geniua  alone  can  do  little  more  than  make  a  fool  oi  Itself.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  has  studied,  if  not  after  high  models— for  where  are  they  to  he  found  I 
— yet  with  a  due  sense  and  knowledge  that  acting  is  <i»  nri,  and  that,  since  Shoks- 
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pMtre,  and  all  ths  drantMisU  worth  gtage-room,  bare  artAilIr  dolhed  tbdr  gnu 
coQcepCioni  in  poetry.  KniietbiDg  nwre  tiian  *■  BliwidoBment "  mni  "  inumiin" 
ore  required  filly  to  iDuitrate  them.  We  haTS  not  only  great  hopes,  but  a  lull 
expectslioa,  that  Miu  Vaniienhoff  will,  at  no  diatant  day,  approTe  henelf  indeed  an 
actreu.  We  with  we  could  believe  that  Mr.  fctty,  who  made  hii  fint  London 
appearance  here,  coiild  be  changed  by  time  and  atudy  iato  a  great  actor ;  but  dme 
and  atudy  will  do  much,  and  to  these  we  ]tufe  him, 

A  Daw  play  by  Mr.  Spioer,  entitled  "  floneaty,"  wa»  brought  forward,  and  waa 
wall  raoeiTad  by  the  audience.  It  wai  not  quite  the  true  thing,  but  we  have  hmd 
wone  playi  better  liked.  Mr.  Hackect,  the  American  comedian,  adrentured  Sir 
John  Fahtaff.  It  wai  itranM  to  w*  such  a  performance  from  a  native  of  the  "  go- 
a-head  "  republic  Such  paiuitaktng  I  inch  elaboration  !  uich  a  wit  in  buckram ! 
■nd  yet,  luch  an  anunnoe  all  the  while,  that  Mr.  Backett  will,  one  of  theM  dayi, 
produce  "  fat  Jack  "  before  ua  in  all  bit  ricbneu  and  aoundaew.  His  ili;i  Van 
Winkle  waa  great.  The  manner  in  which  he  detected,  puraned,  and  caught  thie 
character  waa  maaurly.  There  It  a  talk  that  Macread^  it  in  treaty  for  thia 
theatre  ;  but,  we  coujecture,  the  engagement  with  the  Auti-Corn  Law  League  for 
their  baiaar  it  not  to  be  diMolved. 

Tm  UavifARKiT.— It  ii  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  the  nationiJ 
taate  for  the  legitimaw  dnma,  but  Mr.  Webater  hai  found  that  by  idcking  to  the 
lighter  department  of  it,  comedy  (for  which  hia  theatre  ii  beat  fitted),  «  profita  will 
moua"  Early  in  the  aeaaOD,  Vanbrugh'i  '■  Confederacy"  wai  brought  forward,  all 
|he  naughty  baviug  been  Bogged  out  of  it,  for 

"  Van  wanted  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit." 
Thii  gennloe  eomedy  from  the  hand  of  ao  great  a  matter  wsa,  aa  we  thought, 
gnining  ground  with  the  public,  when,  lo  1  an  impreeaion  ^ot  abroad  that  the  de- 
Ucacy  of  the  age  ought  to  be  ihodced  at  it,  and  that  the  cbHracten,  ably  at  the* 
are  drawn,  were  indurated,  heartleet  btdnga,  in  whom  no  one  could,  or  ihould, 
take  an  intereat.  Everybody  mugl  perceive  how  conaiatent  with  that  impreasiou  waa 
the  rage  which  now  poaaetaed  the  public  for  that  truly  retpectabte  and  moral  fellow, 
Don  Catar  D»  BaJHin.  So  much  haa  been  aaid  and  written  of  Hr.Bourcicault'a  "Old 
Beada  and  Young  Hearta,"  that  we  ahall  add  little  to  it  The  author  haa  ad- 
'      ''  '         rell  conatructed  and  better  written  than  hia  former  iwmediea  ;  but 


aimi  at,  and  aa  hia  talenti  mw  attain.  Peake'a  '■  Sberiff  of  the  Countr  "  wa* 
wronglT  named  wben  Et  waa  called  a  comedy ;  but  the  thing  ia  a  (aoe-widaoer  of 
DD  ordinary  eipanilve  power.  We  ahall  report  upon  Plandie'i  new  burleique 
next  month. 

The  Acelfhi. — Why  ahould  we  ring  the  change*  oa  "  The  Chimea,"  whidi 
pealed  out  their  laat  long  ago  7  We  have  little  to  aay  of  the  doinga  at  thia 
theatre.  Succesa  haa.  for  the  moat  part,  attended  it,  and  iti  laat  novelty,  "  The 
Oreen  Buahea,"  which  have  flouriahed  wonderfuUy  daring  the  winter,  ia  atiU 
atron^  of  attraction.  There  ia  a  buriesque  entitled  "  St.  Geoige  and  the  Dragon  " 
at  tbia  theatre,  of  which  we  c«nnot  now  apeak. 

The  PEiMCEai'i Opera  waa  going  on  nudodioualy here. lupported by  Wallack't 

Don  Caiar  lU  BoMan,  when  Mr.  Forrest  and  MiM  Cuihman  niled  "  o'er  the 
deep  AUaatic  atream,"  and  Mr.  Oraham,  fluthed  with  Pariaian  lautela,  totdt  the 
theatre  by  atorm.  We  remember  Mr.  Forreit  aeven  yvara  ainee.  He  waa  then  a 
melodramatic  actor  of  Bed  Indian  vigour;  he  ia  now  a  oaivfal,  tKoAwA,  gradaali»g 
performer,  llkelv  to  become  almcat  great.  We  do  not  aay  it  becaoae  we  cannot 
forget  Kean  In  the  part ;  but  Forreit'a  OthtUa  ia  vary  fi  from  eaceUenceL  We 
anapect  —  with  what  truth  we  know  not  —  that  "  Othello  "  la  nM  often  played  in 
the  United  Sutea.  It  la  not  likely  that  the  tragicperplemtlea  et  a  bloat  auMa  would 
very  atron^v  move  the  American  emmiaaa.  We  condude  Mr.  Forreat  baa  not 
yet  auffidentiy  meditated  the  part.  But  aurely,  atrong  hopea  muat  be  entertained 
jrf'a  man  who  haa  played  7>ar  with  lo  mndi  force  and  power.  We  have  aeen  ao 
little  of  Miaa  Cuahman,  that  we  have  not  yet  farmed  an  establiahed  judgment  ef 
her  ahilitiea.  She  haa  intellect  and  aoul ;  biit  ahe  muat  not  heed  thoae  who  would 
goad  her  into  "-iht  inUnie:"  "that  way  madneaa  liet,"  or  melodrama,  which  ia 
pretty  nearly  the  aame  thing.  Shakapeare  ia  not  iniau*.  Kotiebue,  Werner,  and 
aome  of  our  modem  Engliah  playwririiu  are  the  men  for  that  aort  of  thing.  A 
burlaaque  here  too!  "  llmour ;  the  Cream  of  all  the  Tartara."  The  draught  muat 
atand  over. 

Tax  Ltcxum.—  People  pr^aed  highly  Mr.  Keeley'i  TroUg  Ftck  In  <'Tb* 
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Chimn  "  praduoed  at  thi*  ^«M>nt  tb«Mr«,  bat  m  oonftn  ««  ilA  not  think  him  a 
"  Uifie  bob  mqor."  Naftliaraw  we  grsatly  Bxtol  his  Otkhi.  Ha  wanti — audMn, 
Ked«7  partake!  the  vsnt — tba  tme,  tc^d,  taarimnath  ipirit,  —  that  audadoiu, 
headttroDg  iliiliiini  irikkh  trinmphandy  boan  down  and  tramplei  upon  teaie  and 
naum.  Tho  KMlen  trrnn  to  pardon  for  the  indiilaetiee  (rf  the  audieiuM,  and  ap- 
pnr  to  know  that  they  are  making  fool*  of  thenudne — a  btal  conidouineai  in 
■uch  matten.  Farqnhari  "  Reeniiling  Offlar"  is  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
cait,  with  an  ezcepciDD  or  two,  aflbnti  ncpectatloiu  of  ita  wiccwa  We  muit  not 
omit  to  meatina  Mr.  Emery  ai  a  moat  Taluable  member  of  dke  Lyomm  oompany. 
Hit  WiUfem  waa  worthy  of  hii  father.  A  burletqne  at  thia  theatre  Hkewiae  t 
Something  too  much  of  tni* ;  and  yet,  if  the  public  do  not  aay  to,  why  thould  we 
complain? 

Saslik'i  Wbi-ls. — Bome  uven  or  eight  monthi  gtuce,  Hn.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Phelpi  took  thii  theatre,  and  they  have  been  presenting  the  legitimate  with 
mighty  peneverance,  producing,  howsTer,  only  one  new  play,  "  The  Prieit'i 
Daughter,"  by  Mr.  Serla.  That  gentleman  pleaded  the  Iranefit  of  dei^ — that  ia  to 
•ay,  he  ihowed  that  he  could  write  ;  but  hii  plav  made  little  Impreanon,  and  waa 


■peedily  wit  ,  „ 

Beaomont  and  Fletcher's  "  Uaid'a  Tragedy,"  ha*  been  tb«  great  card  here ;  and 
In  thia  mangled  play,  "  orred  like  a  di«h  fit  for  lh$  godt,"  Hn.  Warner  aod  Mr. 
Phelpi  appear  to  the  greateat  adrantage.  Maaainger'a  *<  City  Hadam,"  altered 
likewiae,  the  idiaracter  of  Luke  being  piychidogleallydaslroyad.  wai.we  believe,  not 
io  (uooewfuL  But  tuany  of  Shakapeare'i  play*  have  bean  bmnght  out  here ;  for 
nothing  cornea  amiu  to  Mr.  Piielp*.  who  ii  wonderfully  "  up  to  the  buainei*." 
K«v  Jain,  HamUl,  Richard  At  TItM,  MaebtOi,  and  OU«Ui>— they  are  all  the 
aame  to  him— and  we  muit  add,  pretty  much  the  nine  to  the  audience.  Mr. 
Plielpt  ii  a  Tery  good,  lerTiceBble  antor,  and  we  are  not  unaware  that  Badler'i 
Wall*  Theatre  i*  out  at  town  j  but  he  ia  nouilttrt  equal  to  King  Jolm  and  Hamlit, 
and  ihould  not  attempt  them.  That  the  GAotf  waa  not  frightened  out  of  hia  pro- 
priety, and  that  Claudiiu  waa  not  carboaaded  long  before,  atruck  ui  a*  remaikable, 
when  we  witneised  the  HamUl  of  Mr.  Fhelp*.  Mrs.  Warner,  too,  lorei  to  go,  or 
la  led,  out  of  her  element.  Nothing  can  be  much  belter  than  ber  £iinJia  and  Quant 
Marganl ;  but  her  Lady  of  Lyoru  will  not  do  by  any  means;  and  Knowles'a 
"  Wife,"  with  her  Hibernian  impulse,  ahould  be  aubdued,  not  cdoared. 

The  SOHREr. — The  entertainments  at  this  theatre  have  bean,  we  heair,  for  the 
moat  part,  of  a  higher  character  than  heretofoA.  A  good  report  ha*  reached  us  of 
two  play*  by  Mr.  Smith,  entitled  reapectlvely  "  The  Protector,"  and  *>  Wolaay." 
We  know  not  why  something  sterling  ahoold  not  find  favour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Mra.  Davidge  haa  a  very  fair  oompany.  Mrs.  Uonaer  is  a  lady  of  far 
greater  and  more  genuine  talent  than  many  who  make  impoaing  pretension*  ;  and 
Ur.  Hn^isa  i*  a  tragedian  whom  a  long  course  of  Gut«nd-lhru*t  beroe*  cannot 

THE  DEATH  OF  SOMBREUIL,* 


'Twaa  a  woman'*  waiUng  cry  1— 

Piercing  and  loud  In  it*  agony : 

Waking  th«  Mho**  In  many  a  cell 

Of  that  lone  and  ^oomy  eitadel  ; — 

ThiiUing  tba  hoaiU  of  the  csptivaa  there, 

And  causing  their  lip*  to  move  in  prav'r : 

For  it  aeem'd,  as  the  alienee  of  eve  it  broke. 

To  come  from  the  doom'd  'nealh  the  headBuas'a  ttroke  < 

•  «  The  venerable  Sombreuil,  governor  of  the  '  Invalidea,'  wa*  brought  out  in 
turn,  and  condemned  to  be  aent  to  La  Force.  Hi*  daughter,  perteivlDg  him  in  the 
priion,  rushed  amidst  the  pikea  and  swords  of  hia  t^ucloia,  todc  him  in  her 
amu,  entreating  hia  murderer*  with  auch  aocenu  of  grief  to  save  him,  that  thdr 
fiiry  gave  way.  And  to  prove  further  her  lensibility,  '  Drink,'  they  cried  to  the 
genermu  girl,  '  drink  the  blood  of  the  sriatocratt  t'  at  the  same  time  offering  a 
Koblet.  wbidi  she  emptied,  and  her  father  waa  saved." 
"^^  Thw«s'  FrmsA  lUwOuHm. 
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A  numMit'i  puiia. — uid  agiln  tlut  aotuid 
Paal'd  throngli  the  dapth*  uf  the  keep  profevad : 
*Tirai  the  Toiot  of  •  wmnrlng  maiden  came. 
To  that  pbceof  nilt,  fron  bO' diild^ood'a  hone ; 
Ta  aetk  far  a  btber  borne  awap 
To  a  dnngoan  lai  fnnn  the  li^t  of  day : — 
They  liad  brought  him  thence,  and  It  ma  to  dl^ 
But  be  knew  no  frtr,  for  hia  child  wa*  nigh  I 

Near  blm — amidit  the  crew  that  atood, 
Tliinllag  to  ihed  hii  heut'i  vaim  blood  ; 
NeKT  him — when  ortfalf  hope  had  pan. 
And  the  few  brief  wordi  he  (poke  were  hk  latt  1 
Near  him — alone  in  the  mordem'  power. 
To  cheer  bii  aoul  in  the  cloaJog  hour. 
And  hallow  iti  Sight  to  the  raJmi  above ! 
— Sambreiiil  wai  mored,  ai  be  blen'd  her  lore  I 

And  (he,  that  beantifnl,  gentle  one. 
Who  bad  lived  for  him,  iad  him  alone, 

■   Bitterly  wept  a*  ahe  dang  to  hii  dde; 
And  craved  for  the  mercy,  a«  oft  denied  ; 
Shewing  fail  dlrery  lock*  of  age 
To  wake  renuuie,  or  to  oUm  th«r  rage  : 

"  Oh,  apare  him  I"  the  cried,  on  her  bended  knee. 
Let  the  death  beaune,  ao  my  aire  iifreel" 

'Twaa  a  touiJiing  icene  I     The  brave  old  chief, 
Striving  to  •oothe  hit  daughter*!  grief. 
While,  ibielding  liis  forio  in  a  doee  trabivce, — 
Her  damp  dieek  preii'd  Co  hii  care-worn  face, — 
The  maiden  gaied  on  hii  foea  awhile. 
Seeking  for  hope  in  their  looki  of  gu3e  : 
,  But  Item  and  dark  were  thoae  browg  of  fin. 
The  index  meet  of  their  hearta  within  I 


If  thou  will  quaff  of  this  goblet,  fiU'd 
With  the  blood  of  onr  tyrarlt,— yet  unchill'd  1 
Drink  !  drink  I  'twill  make  thee  forget  the  ihal 
'  Of  having  a  hateful  mlnian'i  name  I 
DHnk  I  dHDk  !  or  the  blade  i>  ready  to  fid]. 
And  thy  fatber'i  life  will  be  put  reoaU  1" 

The  maiden  tnm'd  from  tba  loathaome  ught 
With  a  ihriek  of  hoiror,  and  wild  affright : 
One  straggle  more, — and  aSecli<m  gain'd, — 
Nor  drop  of  that  draught  accunad  nemain'd  I 
Oh,  womanH  love  1  thou  art  tried  in  woe. 
Many  and  daikare  thine  itii  below  ; 
Snnbreuil  went  forth  from  that  ipot  deGled, 
Redeem'd  from  death  by  hlj  faithful  child  I 
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The  nnderaamed  Contribotions  «re  declined  with  many  thanki,  and 
lie  at  the  Publisher'a ; — 

"  K."  "  Scene  on  a  Berwick  Smack."  "  The  Deitroyer,  a  Vision 
by  K.  I."  "Boaaington  Bower  by  Kite."  "  Singing  for  the  Mil- 
]i<m."  "  Forget  not  the  spot."  "  Autobiography  of  William  Spei^ 
wood."  "L."  "  Disciple  of  Morpheus  by  L.  N."  "OreyMoreof 
Kilcash."  "  A  Chapter  on  Lions,  by  T."  "  Specimen  Versea,  by 
W.  L."  "  Six  Months  after  the  Honeymoon,  fay  L."  "  Marine  and 
Commercial  Dictionary."  "  The  Old  Lieutenant,  by  F,  L."  "  Return 
ofSpring."  "  Line*  on  the  Death  ofaFriend."  "Evening  after  a 
Storm."     "  Old  Man's  Dream."     "  Leporello,  a  poem," 

We  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  until  next  month  the 
insertion  of  Misa  Costello'a  "  Sketches  of  Legendary  Citie»— Here- 
ford ;"  and  Mrs.  Matthews's  "  Ennobled  Actresses." 
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THE    PUISONER    OP    THE    8EVENTBENTU    CKNTDRV.  *: 

A    BOHAHGB    OF   OLD    PARIS. 
BY  ALBBRT  ^MITH. 

CHAPTEB  km. 
Oaudia  Imtiu  atruige  wcreta  in  the  Butille.  , 

It  was  not  until  Oalouchet,  the  gaoler,  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  Tour  de  la  Liberte  the  next  morning,  that  Sainte-Croix  awoke 
from  his  tlumbera, — from  one  of  those  Dright  dreams  of  freedom^ 
triumph,  and  happiness — albeit  always  tempered  with  sonie  vague 
miitrnst — ^whicn  haunt  our  sleeping  existence,  the  fairer  in  theit" 
visioned  prospects,  the  mc^e  gloomy  and  hopeless  the  reality. 

Exili  had  already  risen.  He  was  looking  over  the  contents  of  « 
■mall  chest,  of  carved  wood,  placed  on  the  table  before  hifti.  The 
gu>ler  wa*  apparently  making  preparations  for  breakfast,  clatter- 
ing some  metal  plates  upon  the  undraped  and  rude  table;  and,  in 
the  fire-place,  the  dense  smoke  was  creeping  through  some  hissing 
pieces  of  damp  wood,  as  the  sap  sputtered  and  bubbled  from  their 
ends.  Oaudin  stared  about  him  confusedly.  The  last  impression 
of  his  dreams  was  mingled  with  his  waking  sensations ;  and  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  after  some  incoherent  words,  to 
collect  his  senses.  Exili  muttered  some  conventional  salute,  and 
then  went  on  with  bis  scrutiny,  whilst  Galouchet,  having  put  the 
table  in  order,  according  to  bis  own  notions,  offered  his  assistance 
towards  completing  Sainte-Croix's  toileL 

"  What  charge  will  Monsieur  choose  to  defray  for  his  nourisfa- 
ment?"  asked  the  gaoler,  as  Oaudin  rose  from  his  pallet. 

"  What  do  you  expect  7"  inquired  Sainte-Croix. 

"  Parbleu  I  we  have  all  prices.  You  may  live  like  a  prince  for 
fifty  livreg  a-day,  or  starve  Kke  a  valet  for  two.  This  wul  include 
your  washing,  if  you  ore  not  over-fond  of  clean  linen,  and  a  candle 
a-night     The  fire-wood  you  must  pay  for  separately." 

Gaudin  looked  towards  the  fire-place,  and  the  struggling  flame. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Oalouchet,  divining  his  thoughts :  '■'  the  wood  is 
rather  damp,  to  be  sure,  but  that  makes  it  last  the  longqr  ;  and  as 
you   and   Monsieur   Exili   occupy   the  same  room,   it   will  come 

"  Is  Uiere  news  in  the  ^ty  this  morning,  Galouchet  P"  asked 
Exili. 

"  But  little,"  returned  the  functionary.  ■  "  Pierre,  the  scullion, 
sleeps  out  of  the  fortress,  and  tells  me  that  an  (boukmenl  took  place 
last  night,  and  the  Bievre  burst  into  some  of  the  carrieres  of 
St.  Marcel;  and  fell  so  rapidly,  in  consequence,  that  all  the  mills 
this  side  of  St.  Medard  were  stopped  for  three  hours." 

"  Was  anybody  lost  ?"  inquired  the  phvsician. 

"  It  is  believed  so.  A  party  of  Bras  d^Acier's  gang  were  hunted 
out  of  the  vaults  between  the  Cordelieres  and  Itlontrouge,  like  rats 
in  oar  cachott,  when  the  rains  come ;  and  one  of  the  superintendents 
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at  the  Gobelins  was  fished  up,  half-drowned,  from  a  shaft  in  the 
Rue  Mouffelard." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  asked  SainU-Croiz  eagerly. 
"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  returned  Oalouchet.     "  What  rat«  will  you 
fix  your  nourriture  at.  Monsieur  f"  he  continued. 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Oaudin ;  "  only  let  it  be  something  that  I 
can  eat." 

The  day  passed  on,  but  the  hours  Ugged  so  tediously  that  Time 
himself  appeared  to  be  a  prisoner.  Little  conversation  passed  be- 
tween the  two  inmates  of  the  cell.  Eziti  was  occupied  in  writing 
nearly  the  whole  dav  ;  and  Gaudin,  who  could  ill  bear  the  confine- 
ment, with  hie  restless  and  exciUble  spirit,  after  the  hour's  exercise 
in  the  great  court,  allowed  to  all  the  prisoners,  obtained  permission 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts  in  front  of  the  sentinels.  This  position 
commanded  a  view  along  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  as  well  as  of  tha 
houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Paul.  Towards  this  point  were  Oaudin's 
eyes  constantly  directed.  He  beheld  people  moving  in  the  streets, 
and  over  Uie  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  walls;  the 
coup  d'ail  was  alive  with  commerce,  and  the  bus  6f  their  voices 
plainly  reached  his  ear:  hut  he  envied  them  not,  nor  drew  one 
comparison  between  their  freedom  and  his  state  of  durance,  except 
when  be  saw  them  turn  from  the  great  thoroughfare  into  the  small 
street  wherein  the  Hotel  d'Aubrsy  was  situated.  He  fancied  he 
could  pick  out  the  pointed  roof  of  the  mansion  from  amongst  the 
others ;  and  once  he  imagined  that  he  saw  the  delicate  figUK  of  the 
Marchioness  emerge  from  the  Rue  St.  Paul,  and  pass  towards  the 
city,  without  so  much  as  throwing  back  a  glance  towards  the  {ort^ 
ress  in  which  she  knew  he  was  confined.  And  then  the  hell .  of 
jealousy  raged  in  his  veins,  and  he  felt  the  bittemeoa  of  captivity. 
He  thought  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  found  her 
with  Theria  the  preceding  evening;  then  came  back  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  empassioned  interview,  and  her  apparent  devotion  tn 
him,  until  the  struggle  of  his  conflicting  feelings  to  estaUish  what 
he  hoped  for,  over  what  he  dreaded,  nearly  maddened  him. 

At  length  it  got  dusk,  and  he  could  see  no  more.  The  murmur 
of  the  peopled  city  died  away  ;  the  lights  appeared  in  the  embra. 
sures  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  night-wind  chilled  him.  He  dcsoend» 
ed  once  more  to  his  cell ;  and  found  his  gaoler  there. 

"  1  was  coming  to  seek  you,  Monrieur,"  he  said,  "  for  the  curfew 
will  soon  ring.  Mass !  your  supper  is  nearly  c<Ad.  Here  is  a  slice 
of  rdli,  a  plate  of  eggs,  and  a  salad ;  you  could  not  fare  better  M 
home." 

"  Have  any  of  my  things  come  f"  asked  Gaudin. 
"  They  are  being  overlooked  in  the  carju  du  garde,"  replied  the 
man.  "By  the  way.  Monsieur,  mj  sweetheart,  Francoite  Roussel, 
gave  me  this  note  for  you,  when  I  met  hsr  without  the  w«Us  this 
afternoon.  She  did  not  cue  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  governor." 
Gaudin  snatched  the  note,  and  discerned  the  handwriting  of  the 
Marchioness.     Hastily  tearing.it  open,  he  read:~' 

"  Be  true  and  patient ;  all  may  yet  be  well,  and  you  will  be  r»- 
ven^ed.  Rely  <m  me  to  aid  you  j  we  have  gone  too  far  to  retract 
Id  life,  and  after  it,  yours  onit/,  Makib." 

"  I  must  put  out  your  light,"  said  Oalouchet.     "Last  night,  you 
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were  brought  hi  kte,  and  nothing  was  said ;  but  neither  fire  nor 
lamp  can  be  allowed  between  curfew  and  sunrise." 

"You  can  have  it,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Gandin,  atill  quivering 
with  the  emotion  which  the  letter  bad  called  up.  "  Here — here  is 
some  money  for  you.     I  will  keep  your  secret.     You  may  retire." 

The  man  raked  out  the  embers  on  the  grate,  and  departed.  As 
soon  as  the  clankinv  of  the  three  doors  that  shut  in  the  cell  had 
ceased,  Exili,  who  till  now  had  remained  quiet,  arose  from  his  table, 
and,  approaching  Sainte-Crois  in  the  darkness,  said  rapidly, 

"I  will  now  show  you  some  of  the  mysteries  by  which  my  career 
has,  up  to  yesterdav,  thriven.     But,  first — precaution  1" 

He  took  his  cloak,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  forks  on  the  table,  fixed 
it  so  that  it  covered  the  window,  the  position  of  which  could  be 
plainly  ascertained  by  the  faint  moonlignt  from  without,  and  then  he 
returned  towards  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"  The  clods  without  think  that  our  light  and  darkness  is  subser- 
vient to  their  will  alone;  but  the  elements  obey  not  such  idiots. 
The  ether  which  percolates  all  things — vitalised  and  inoi^anic — 
setting  up  a  communion  between  them,  reveals  not  itself  tu  the  un- 
initiated. With  me,  the  various  elements  are  as  abject  slaves,  whom 
I  can  summons  at  my  bidding." 

As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  a  small  rod  be  held  against  the  wall,  and 
a  fiame  so  bright  that  Gaudin  could  hardly  look  upon  it,  burst  from 
its  extremity.  In  another  moment  he  had  relighted  the  lamp,  and 
he  then  shook  the  bloie  amongst  the  embers  on  the  hearth,  which 
were  presently  rekindled.  Sainte-Craix  looked  upon  his  companion 
with  the  gate  of  one  bewildered.  Exili  read  the  expression  ot  the 
other's  features  and  continued,  perceiving  his  advantage: — 

"Life  and  death  are  equally  within  my  grasp.  Whom  shall  I  call 
up?  Will  you  see  the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  Croce  Bianca,  at 
Milan  ?" 

"  No  I  no !"  cried  Gaudin,  covering  his  eyes  w;ith  h)a  band,  as  if  he 
dreaded  to  meet  the  horrid  sight. 

"Will  that  serve  to  recall  its  memory  as  well?"  asked  Exili, 
throwing  «  phial  upon  the  table. 

A  glance  sufficed  to  shew  its  nature  to  Sainte-CroLx.  It  was  a 
small  bottle  of  the  terrible  Aqua  Tofano — the  "  Manna  of  St.  Nicho- 
las de  Barri." 

"That  menstruum  is  powerless,  compared  to  what  I  am  about  to 
show  you.     But  first,  look  here." 

He  stooped  beneath  the  table,  and  pulled  out  a  species  of  cage,  in 
which  several  rats  were  huddled  together,  fighting,  and  scrambling 
over  their  fellows. 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  vermin  from?"  inquired  Gaudin. 

"  There  are  more  in  the  Bastille  than  are  wanted,"  replied  Exili. 
"  They  have  been  willingly  granted  by  some  poor  wretch  at  the  base 
of  our  tower.  Gal ouchet  bought  them.  I  told  him  they  were  to 
study  anatomy  from." 

He  plunged  bis  hand  fearlessly  amongst  them,  and  drew  forth  one 
of  the  shrining  animals.  Then  squeezing  its  throat,  he  poured  a 
dtop'or  two  of  the  fluid  down  the  mouth.  The  rat  gave  a  few  cmi. 
vulsive  throes,  and  he  threw  it  clown,  dead,  upon  the  table. 
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"You  see  the  effect  of  the  potion,"  he  continued.  "Now,  look 
here." 

Pouring  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  liquid  of  the  phial  into 
a  glaas/he  coolly  drank  it  off  before  Gandin  could  arrest  his  hand. 
But  no  effect  supervened.  Instead  of  falling  lifeless  as  Sainte-Croix 
had  anticipated,  Exili  gazed  at  him,  and,  with  a  short,  hollow  laugh, 
threw  the  empty  bottle  amongst  the  embers. 

"  Are  you  man  or  demon  t"  asked  Gaudin,  scarcely  trusting  to  his 
senses. 

"  Neither,"  said  Esili.  "  I  have  lost  the  sympathies  of  the  farmer ; 
the  Utter  I  may  be  hereafter.  I  have  studied  poisons,  as  you  see  : 
but  I  have  also  studied  their  antidotes.  Have  you  kept  the  small 
phial  by  you,  which  you  bought  of  me  at  Milan?" 

"It  has  never  been  out  of  my  keeping  until  now,"  said  Gaudin. 

"  With  that  you  could  command  twenty  lives,"  said  ExiU  ;  "  and 
yet  my  remedies  could  so  blunt  and  weaken  its  malignity  that  I  would 
take  it  all  at  one  draught.     You  shall  learn  more.     Attend  !" 

From  bis  box  of  carved  wood  he  drew  forth  a  series  of  test 
glasses,  and  half  filled  them  with  water  from  the  prison  cmche.  He 
next  took  a  small  flacon,  and  pinched  a  few  atoms  of  the  powder  it 
contained  into  the  first  glaas,  varying  the  addition  in  each.  Then 
dropping  some  colourless  fluid  into  them,  one  after  the  other,  a  pre- 
cipitate fell  down  in  all,  in  clouds  of  the  brightest  tinta,  but  each 
different. 

"See  how  completely  these  dull  minerals  do  my  bidding,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  To  you,  the  potion  offers  no  trace  by  which  its  nature 
could  be  told ;  to  me,  there  is  not  an  atom  suspended  in  it,  in  its  in- 
visible but  imperishable  form,  which  camiot  be  reproduced  before 
our  eyes.     Do  you  believe  in  me?" 

"  I  do — I  do,"  returned  Gaudin.  "  What  price  do  you  put  upon 
the  revelation  of  these  mysteries?" 

"  Nothing — bevond  your  attention  and  aecresy." 

"  And  yet  you  love  revenge,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  eyring  hiro  with 
mistrust. 

"It  is  my  life — my  very  blood,"  answered  Exili.  "And  my  re- 
venge— the  deepest  I  can  nave — is  to  teach  yoa  all  I  know." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  what  I  have  said.     You  may  call  it  good  for  evil  if  you 
choose,  but  still  it  is  my  revenge.     You  have  time  and  leisure  before  , 
you.     Make  the  best  of  both." 

Again  Exili  gazed  at  Sainte-Croix  with  the  expression  of  a  vulture 
hovering  about  its  prey,  as  Gaudin  advanced  to  the  table,  and,  with 
some  curiosity,  bandied  the  apparatus  which  waa  spread  about  it. 
The  physician  opened  a  drawer  in  the  box,  which  was  apparently 
filled  with  sand.  This,  however,  was  but  on  a  false  top,  which  he 
drew  away,  and  discovered  several  small  bottles,  of  the  size  of  one's 
finger,  which  he  took  out. 

"  These  small  messengers  have  worked  great  events  in  their  Ume," 
he  said.  "This,"  taking  up  one,  "was  the  terror  of  Rome,  of 
Verona,  and  Milan.  I  could  add  much  to  the  records  of  the  Scaliger 
and  Borromeo  families,  respecting  its  efficacy.  This,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  another,  "  is  so  potent  that  a  century  and  a  half  has  not 
impaired  its  power.  It  is  the  foam  of  a  dying  boar,  slain  by  poison, 
collected  as  vou  see  ;  and  was  the  scourge  with  which  the  Borgias 
swept  away  their  enemies."  ,--  ■ 
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"Why  IB  one  of  the  phitla  g;ilt?"aaked  Gaudin. 

"Because  its  contents  are  the  mott  predaus,"  returned  Eziti. 
"  Its  power  baffled  even  the  attempts  at  imitation  of  Srora  and 
Tofana.  It  was  discovered  by  a  monk  in  a  convent  at  Palermo, 
and  the  secret  has  remained  with  me  alone." 

"It  is  clear  as  water,"  observed  Gaudin  holding  it  agunst  the 
light 

"And  like  water,  without  taste  or  odour.  It  aided  many  whoae 
hearts  clung  to  one  another,"  he  continued,  watching  Sainte-Croix 
with  his  eagle  eyes  ;  "by  clearing  away  the  obstacles  that  impeded 
their  union." 

Gaudin  stretched  out  his  hand,  trembling  with  emotion,  and 
clutched  the  phial,  which  he  regarded  intenuy,  his  dilated  pupil, 
parted  lips,  and  short,  hurried  breathir^,  shewing  the  confiict  of  pas- 
sions that  was  going  on  within  him.  Exili  passed  a  few  more  of  the 
phials  in  review  before  him.  From  one  he  let  fall  a  few  drops  upon 
the  hearth ;  it  hissed  and  boiled,  and  the  stone  remained  blaclc  where 
it  had  been ;  into  another  he  dipped  a  piece  of  gold,  and  its  yellow 
and  polished  surface  was  changed  to  a  dull  grey  by  the  contact. 

Then  throwing  out  several  of  the  allusions  which  he  found  had  most 
deeply  stung  his  companion  the  night  before,  he  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  Gaudin,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  the  rough  com- 
position of  the  different  articles  the  box  contained.  And  as  he  saw 
the  intense  attention — the  almost  gasping  eagerness  with  which 
Sainte-Crdx  followed  his  instructions,  he  exclaimed  almost  uncon- 
sciously, ' 

"  Mine — mine  for  ever ! " 


Tb«  CUtMu  Id  the  Counuy.— The  Haedng'— Le  Premier  Pm. 

It  vai  A  dreary  autumnal  evening,  sixteen  months  after  the  events 
of  the  last  chapter,  and  the  twilight  was  fast  coming  upon  a  vast 
forest  in  the  province  of  I'lle  de  France,  now  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise.  The  afternoon  had  been  chill  and  depressing. 
The  wind  moaned  through  the  high  branches  of  the  trees  in  a  dismal 
and  monotonous  wailing,  and  the  constant  rustling  of  the  leaves  as 
they  fell  to  the  ground,  shewed  that  the  season  was  far  advanced. 
There  were  few  of  the  wild  flowers  lefl.  Two  or  three,  here  and 
there,  in  sheltered  nooks,  were  all  that  remained  to  remind  one  of  the 
past  summer.  The  delicate  heatbbell  trembled  in  the  cold  breeze, 
as  it  rose  amidst  the  dead  foliage ;  but  there  were  few  beside.  The 
birds  were  silent ;  the  tinkling  of  the  cattle-bells  on  the  patches  of 
pasture-land  was  hushed,  as  the  animals  huddled  together,  shrinking 
from  the  first  approach  of  cold ;  and  no  sound  was  heard  to  disturb 
the  general  torpidity  into  which  nature  seemed  about  to  fall,  except 
the  echoing  noise  from  the  blows  of  the  axe  with  which  the  peasants 
were  cutting  <iown  the  limbs  of  the  trees  for  the  winter  store  of  fire- 
wood. 

Yet  was  the  For£t  de  TAigne  a  pleasant  place  in  summer,  when 
the  sunlight  danced  upon  the  turf  of  its  long  avenues,  darting  through 
the  quivering  foliage,  and  the  ground  waa  powdered  with  the  bright 
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petals  of  its  flowers,  from  the  primroses  spangling  its  sunny  banks, 
to  the  fientle  violets  clnstering  about  the  mossy  bolls  of  the  fantastic 
trees,  adding  their  odour  to  the  scent-laden  air  that  swept  so  warmly 
through  the  branches.  And  during  this  season  alone,  it  might  have 
been  conceived  that  the  chateaux,  which  were  built  widely  apart  upoa 
the  forest,  were  inhabited  ;  for  the  situation  was  indeed  desolate  at 
other  timet.  But  although  the  autumn  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
far  advanced,  one  of  the  largest  of  these  country  bouses  that  a  nian 
could  come  to  in  a  long  day's  walk,  had  not  yet  been  forsaken  for  the 
winter,  by  its  occupants.  This  was  a  large  rambling  building,  with 
many  windows  and  turrets,  surrounded  by  a  neglected  garden,  with 
a  few  mutilated  stone  statues,  corroded  by  the  rain  of  many  winter*, 
and  enclosed  by  a  rude  flint  wall,  with  a  broken  coping.  The  walks 
were  overgrown  with  weeds ;  the  ponds  were  either  dry,  or  corered 
with  slime  and  dead  leaves ;  and  water  had  long  ceased  to  come  from 
the  mouths  of  the  misshapen  dolphins  that  formed  the  fountain*.  It 
was  of  a  class  of  rural  buildings  which,  in  Prance,  always  appear  de- 
a<^te  and  uncared  for;  but  this  one  was  especially  so. 

In  one  of  the  large  apartments  of  this  bouse,  a  bare,  nncarpet«d 
room,  which  the  blading  pile  of  firewood  upon  the  iron  "  doga  "  of 
the  large  hearth  could  not  render  cheerful,  were  two  persons — an  el- 
derly man  and  a  young  female.  The  former  was  seated  at  an  escri- 
toir,  arranginz  a  vast  mass  of  papers  bearing  official  seals  im<l  sig- 
natures, that  Tay  before  him.  His  companion  was  plunged  in  a  large 
fauteuil  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  her  hands  pressed  against 
her  face,  as  ifto  shut  out  all  impressions  but  her  own  thoughts.  She 
might  have  been  supposed  asleep,  but  for  an  occasional  rapid  shud- 
der which  passed  through  her  frame,  induced  by  the  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  some  bygone  scene  of  suffering.  These  two  persons  were  M. 
D'Aubray,  the  lieu  ten  ant- civil,  and  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers. 

"  The  wind  is  blowing  sharply  to-night,  Marie,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  agust  of  unusual  violence  howled  round  the  chateau,  and  shook 
the  rattling  casements.     "We  must  think  about  returning  to  Paris." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  go,  man  pire,"  replied  his  daughter,  —  "  to  be 
p(Mnt«d  at  BE  an  object  of  pity,  scorn,  or  curiosity.  I  would  sooner 
remain  here  with  you — for  ever." 

She  left  the  fire,  and  sinking  on  a  low  prie-dien  at  faer  fatfasr's 
Hde,  took  his  hand  in  her  own,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  gaxe 
of  deep  attachment. 

"You  have  nothir^  to  fear  in  Paris,"  replied  M.  D'Aubray.  "The 
court  has  liad  a  thousand  objects  for  its  slander  since  you  left ;  and 
you  have  been  at  Offemont  lemg  enough  for  the  whole  affair  to  be 
forgotten.  Besides,  you  will  return  acknowledged  by  me,  and  with 
my  countenance." 

"  Will  the  world  believe  that  il  ' 


"If  I  maintain  it,  they  will,  Maria.  The  dissolute  life  your  hvs- 
band  is  now  leading  at  Paris, — his  desperate  play, — the  orgies  night- 
ly held  at  his  hotel,  whicfa,  if  report  be  true,  eclipse  all  others  of  the 
E resent  reign  in  debauchery,  tend  to  prove  that  there  was  also  deep 
lame  attached  to  him.  The  repentance — sincere,  as  I  hope  and  trust 
it  is— of  more  than  a  year,  should  disarm  all  future  persecution." 
"  Antoine  baa  been  very  cruel  to  me,"  continued  the  daughter.  "  I 
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should  like  to  see  my  children  ;  they  must  be  much  grown  and  al- 
tered.    It  haa  appeared  to  long  a  time  since  they  were  taken  away." 

Her  voice  faltered  aa  she  epoke.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  for  a  few  seconds  remained  siloit,  as  if  weeping. 
There  was  not  a  finer  actrew  on  the  stage  than  Marie  D'Aubray. 

"  Time  will  effect  much.  M«rie,"  said  her  father,  as  he  fondly  pass- 
ed his  hand  over  her  white  shoulder,  and  drew  her  towardii  Dim. 
"  Your  husband's  anger  will  be  lest  bitter  against  you  ;  be  satiafied 
at  present  in  knowing  that  your  children  are  well  and  happy." 

"  And  /  am  forgotten,"  added  the  Marchioness  sadly. 

"  I  need  not  say,"  continued  M.  D'Aubray,  "  that  the  greatest  cau- 
tioa  in  your  behaviour  will  be  necessary  on  your  return.  The  cause 
of  all  this  misery,  M.  Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croiz,  has  been  liberated 
from  the  Bastille,  and  is  once  more  free,  at  Fm'is.  You  must  never 
speak  to,  or  recogaiae  him  again." 

"  You  ahall  be  obeyed.  Monsieur :  too  willingly, "  replied  Marie. 

"  Bien, — you  understand  me,"  said  M.  D'Aubray.  "  I  have  to 
rise  early  to-morrow,  and  shall  retire.  When  I  nag,  let  Gervaia 
bring  up  my  supper  to  my  room.  I  have  still  some  writings  to  ar- 
range." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,  num  pert,"  replied  ^e  Marchioness.  "  I  shall 
remain  up  some  time  longer.  I  cannot  sleep  if  I  go  to  rest  thus 
early,  and  those  long  watchful  nights  are  so  terrible." 

She  knelt  upon  the  prie-diea  as  her  father  kissed  her  fidr  fore- 
head, and  then  retired. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  and  the  sound  of  his  departing  footsteps 
was  no  longer  audible,  Marie  took  the  heavy  candelabrum  which 
was  on  the  table,  and  drawing  aside  a  curtain  of  rustling  and  faded 
serge,  placed  the  light  in  the  window.  Then,  watching  the  sulky 
beat  of  a  faded  jtendule,  rich  in  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  blaii- 
ened  gilding,  that  was  on  a  slab  opposite  the  hearth,  she  remained 
lost  in  thought,  starting,  however,  at  the  least  oMse  without,  al- 
though but  the  clatter  of  a  falling  leaf  against  the  window. 

An  hour  wore  away.  And  then  she  became  restless,  pacing  the 
room  with  impstience,  and  constantly  walking  towards  the  window, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  penetrate  ttie  gloom  without,  unenlivened 
by  the  presence  of  even  a  single  star.     Yet  suspense  was  not  the 


breathing  glow  of  warmth  and  excitement  flushed  b 
slight  tremor  pervaded  her  whole  frame,  extendit^  also  to  her  very 
respiration.  Suddenly  these  emotions  ceased.  A  footstep  was  plainly 
heard  without  upon  the  terrace  of  the  parterre  :  it  came  nearer,  and 
then  there  was  a  light  tap  against  the  window.  She  rose  slowly,  and 
opened  the  casement!  in  another  moment  Oaudin  de  Sainto^roix 
entered  the  apartment. 

There  was  no  spring — no  eager  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  De- 
spite the  intense  passion  which  had  the  instant  previous  filled  her 
silence  and  her  thoughts,  she  now  remained  fixed,  and  mute  as  the 
grave.  Neither  did  Gaudin  speak  a-word,  as  he  found  himself  be- 
fore his  mistress  for  the  first  time  since  his  long  and  dreary  immure- 
ment. But  the  looks  on  either  side  were  those  which  wrapped  each 
other  in  passion ;  and,  by  degrees,  yet  still  in  silence,  and  trembling, 
a  hand  or  foot  stole  forward,  until  the  two  forms  which  contained 
those  attached,  but  sinful  souls,  met  in  one  long  and  clinging  em- 
brace. 
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"  Gsudin  I  my  adored  one  !  "  excbumed  Marie.  But  the  cm- 
eluding  accents  were  hushed  b;  the  lipi  of  her  lover. 

At  length  thej  broke  from  thdr  waking  dream  with  the  start 
and  unw^come  lense  of  reality  that  follows  slumber.  And  then  a 
«gh  rose  to  Marie's  lips  far  different  from  the  acted  sorrow  and  peni- 
tence of  the  last  hour.  Faasidn  stamped  sincerity  uid  truth  upon 
it. 

"And  can  you  mix  grief,  Marie,  with  the  rapture  of  tins  mc^ 
ment?"  asked  Sainte-Croix  in  tones  of  deprecation. 

"  Oaudin  I!'  replied  the  Marchioness  ;  "  this  must  be  henceforth 
the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  meet, — this'  stealthy,  miserable 
game  at  hide<and-seek,  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  ^ow  my  love, 
or  repay  you  for  your  suffering." 

The  habitual  distrust  of  Sainte-Croix's  mind  led  him  to  turn  one 
searching  look  upon  Marie's  face.  But  all  there  was  real  and  con- 
fiding. All  natures  have  their  minutes  of  truth,  however  drilled 
they  may  be  into  daily  lying.    He  was  satisfied. 

"What  do  you  mean? "  he  asked.     "Do  you  remain  here  for 

"  No,  Gaudiii,"  answered  the  Marchioness;  "but  my  father  re- 
quires, as  the  price  of  his  protection  and  countenancej  that  I  should 
cease  to  know  you." 

The  face  of  Sainte-Croix  contracted  so  suddenly  and  fiercely  that 
Marie  started. 

"  What  is  il  that  frightens  you  }"  he  asked,  sudden  I  v. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered  slowly,  and 
somewhat  sadly, 

"  Nothing." 

"  And  yet  there  should—"  retorted  Oaudin :  hot  he  paused  aa 
abruptly  as  he  had  begun  the  sentence.  "  Have  I  not,"  he  added  in 
■  gentler  and  more  tranquil  tone, — "  have  I  not  suffered  enough  yet 
to  buy  your  devotion  i"       .  ,  .  . 

There  was  "  Bastille"  in  his  look.  The  wily  woman  was  overcome 
by  the  wilier  msn  of  tbewtirld,  aa  though  she  had  been  agirL  She 
cluriB  to  him,  and  pillowed'her  cheek  on  his  bosom, 

"  I  will  leave  ybuj  if  it  be  your  wish,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  as  he 
put  her  arms  away.  "  One  .word. of  yours,  and  I  leave  you  never 
to  return,  until — "  and  he  paused  slowly  on  the  words,  and  uttered 
them  bitterly  and  deliberately, — "  until  hit  death  I" 

Again  she  started ;  but  Oaudin  noticed  it  not,  or  was  determined 
not  to  notice  it. 

"  Shall  we  part?"  he  continued,  and  this  time  passion  gave  elo- 
queni»  to  the  few  words, — "for  ever?  And  yet,  if  what  you  have 
told  me  of  M.  D' Aubrey's  determination  be  true,  it  must  be  so." 

"  Never  I  never !"  eried  Marie  sobbing,  as  her  clasp  Ki'^w  closer 
and  closer  round  his  neck.  Had  it  baen  possible  for  Exili's  soul 
to  have  been  then  and  there  present,  how  it  would  have  exulted  in 
the  assurance  of  its  second  victim  I 

"  Nay,  this  is  weak,  Marie.  Let  us  bear  the  yoke  which  the 
world  imposes  with  something  like  courage,"  exclaimed  Sainte- 
Croix,  with  a  malignant  expression  strai^ely  at  variance  with  the 
silken  accents  of  his  tongue. 

"  You  may,  Oaudin,  if  you  choose,"  said  the  Marduoness,  "but 
I  cannot."    And  the  tears  were  dried  in  her  tyea  aa  she  spcjie,  as 
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if  by  the  fire  that  blmssd  in  than.  "  If  it  tramples  upon  me,  I 
turn :  if  it  epurns  me,  I  return  loathing  for  loathing." 

"And  what  good  will  that  do  you  P"  asked  Sainte-Croix,  as  a 
sneer  came  to  his  lips,  but  vanished  almost  in  its  birth.  Step  by 
step  he  was  leading  her  on  to  his  purpose.  "  See  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  took  a  packet  from  his  cloak  :  "  sixteen  months  ago  I 
explained  to  jou  the  power  of  this  paper's  contents :  had  you  been 
then  guided  by  me,  you  could  have  averted  my  long  and  dreary 
imprisonment.' 

"  Oaudin  1" 

■*  You  have  deceived  me,  Marie.  I  imagined, — fool — idiot  that 
I  was  1 — that  I  was  more  to  you  than  aught  beside  in  the  world ;  I 
now  see  how  we  stand  towards  each  other.  Farewell !"  he  added, 
with  studied  unconcern ;  "  Paris  is  wide,  and  its  beauties  at  pre- 
sent require  but  little  courting.  I  release  you  from  all  ties — our 
liaittm  is  over." 

He  advanced  towards  the  window  as  he  spoke.  The  Marchioness 
started  forward,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming, — 

"  Oh  1  this  is  cruel,  Sainte-Croix  I  Stop — but  an  instant.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice, — a  dark  gulf  is 
yawning  at  our  feet,  whose  depth  we  may  not  penetrate.  We 
are  doomed  to  fall  into  it,  but  it  shall  be  together.  Give  me  the 
packet." 

Sainte-Croix  placed  it  in  her  fevered  hand  as  she  spoke.  And 
then  for  some  seconds  not  a  word  passed  between  them,  and  each 
remained  gazing  at  the  other  as  if  they  would  have  looked  through 
each  other's  eyes  to  discover  what  dark  passions  were  rising  in  their 
minds. 

"  Hark  ["  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  first  breaking  the  silence 
in  a  low  hurried  voice.  "  The  servant  is  coming.  You  must  leave 
me,  Oaudin.  Leave  all  to  me,— in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  once 
more  in  Paris." 

There  was  a  hurried  but  intense  embrace ;  as  though  their  two 
souls  sought  to  merge  into  one  form,  and  Gaudin  left  the  apartment 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  entered  it.  The  Marchioness  re- 
tired fVom  the  window,  pale,  and  tottering  In  her  step ;  and  bad 
scarcely  gained  her  seat  by  the  fire,  when  Gervais,  her  father's  at- 
tendant, entered  the  apartment. 

"  M.  D'Aubray  has  rung  for  his  wine,  madame,"  said  the  man. 
"  You  have  the  tankard  in  the  chiffonier." 

"  I  wilt  give  it  to  him  myself,  Gervais,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
with  an  assumption  of  indifference  that  was  almost  spasmodic. 
"  You  can  go  to  bed.     Nothing  more  will  be  wanted." 

"  I  have  told  Michel  to  watch  the  terrain  to-night,  madame," 
continued  the  man.  "He  noticed  some  one  prowling  round  the 
walls  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  replied  Marie.  "  There  is  no- 
thing out  of  doors  worth  their  stealing,  and  very  little  within. 
Good  night." 

The  retainer  departed';  and  the  Marchioness  took  the  jug  which 
the  man  had  brought  in,  and  poured  it  into  an  old  cup  of  thin 
silver,  embossed  with  figures,  which  misht  have  been  the  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  that  stood  on  the  chiffonier.  And  then,  with 
a  hurried  glance  round  the  room,  she  broke  the  seals  of  the  packet 
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Saiate-Cr«x  bad  left  in  ber  band,  and  abook  a  ftw  grains  af  iU 
content*  into  tbe  beverage.  No  cbange  wai  viiible;  ■  few  bubblM 
jroM  and  broke  upon  the  iurface,  but  tbia  was  all. 

Taking  tbe  tankard  with  her,  abe  left  the  laioe  room  and  went 
to  ber  father'!  chamber.  M.  D'Aubray  had  retired  to  reat,  and  it 
waa  evident  that  aUep  had  jutt  ■urpriBcd  hjna,  sa  the  lamp  waa 
atill  burning  at  the  side  of  hia  bed,  and  a  deed  ws*  in  his  hand  that 
be  had  been  reading.  The  If  arcbionets  gascd  at  it,-  for  a  few  aecooda, 
with  fixed  regards.  The  traces  of  the  late  conflict  with  her  feelings 
had  departed,  and  her  face  had  aasnmed  once  more  that  terrible  and 
unfethonable  ezpreadon  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  al- 
though a  close  observer  might  have  seen  tbe  pupila  «f  her  ^ea 
dilated,  and  a  strange  light  coruacating  in  them. 

She  touched  ber  father  lightly,  and  he  awoke  with  tbe  «scUm»- 
tion  of  surprise  attendant  upon  being  suddenly  disturbed  from  deep. 

"Is  it  you,  Marie?"  he  asked.     "What  brings  you  here^" 

"  I  have  brought  your  wine,  twwt  pire,"  she  repKed.  "  The  aer. 
Tants  were  up  early  this  morning  at  work,  and  are  tired,  i  have  sent 
them  to  reat." 

"  Thanks  —  thanks,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  raised 
himself  up  in  bed,  and  took  the  cap  from  the  Morcbionesa. 

"  We  want  no  taster,"  he  continued,  "  to  bear  the  attacks  of  hid- 
den poison,  with  such  a  Hebe  as  yourself,  Marie ;  and  my  old  blood 
cannot  spare  a  drop  of  this  vitalising  draught." 

A  convulsive  exdomadon  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  Marchioness^ 
but  it  was  not  observed  by  her  father.  He  drank  off  the  cont«Dta  «f 
the  cup,  afid  then,  once  more  bestowing  a  benediction  upon  his 
daughter,  turned  again  to  his  pillow. 


OBAPTSB   XV. 
VeruillM.— The  riral  Actrena.— The  'D'avmrj. 

Ant  one  whom  butiness  or  leisure  had  taken  into  the  abode  of 
Maltre  Picard  one  fine  morning,  a  short  time  after  his  affair  witb  the 
students,  would  have  found  the  little  vhapeUer  in  a  wondrous  state 
of  fiurry  and  importance;  whilst  his  best  costume  was  so  covered 
with  knots  of  ribbons  and  floating  streamers,  fixed  to  every  available 
part,  that  he  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  look  at,  as  he  paraded  about  his 
shop,  and  attracted  a  crowd  of  gamiiit  to  peep  at  him  through  the 
wares  in  the  window.  In  fact,  for  once  Maitre  Picurd  had  com- 
pletely eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  large  red  tin  hat,  with  the  bright 
pendants  that  hung  over  his  door,  and  had  whilome  formed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  students'  attack. 

But  Maitre  Picard  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  establishment 
thus  finely  arrayed,  for  his  Gaacon  lodger,  Jean  Blacquart,  appeared 
in  a  military  costume  of  great  effect,  albeit  it  had  been  evidently 
made  for  one  of  larger  proportions,  and  tbe  long  rapier  pertaininK  to 
it  somewhat  interfered  with  the  free  progress  of  the  wearer.  But, 
when  the  weapon  got  between  his  legs,  and  threatened  to  trip  him 
up,  Jean  kicked  it  on  one  side  with  great  disdain,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  shop,  with  the  blade  clanking  at  his  heels,  as  though  he 
had  just  thrust  it  through  the  bodies  of  a  score  of  stalwart  antago- 
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niats.  Mid  vu  waiting  to  cee  who  would  be  bohl  ctMMf^  to  ooin« 
forward  next. 

The  gossips  of  the  Rne  de  U  Harpe  uid  Rue  des  Mathurins  were 
well  aw«re  of  the  cauae  of  tfaii  unwonted  excitement.  There  were 
portHreM  in  ttioBe  days,  as  at  pretent ;  and  they  were  juit  ai  garru- 
lous.  The  old  WMUBB  who  kept  the  gate  of  the  Hotd  de  Cluny  bad 
hurd  the  news  from  Maltre  Picard's  housekeeper  ;  and  it  was  aoon 
known  in  the  Quartier  Latin  that  the  Oarde  Boargeoia  of  that  divi- 
■ion  were  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  their  monarch  at  Ver- 
■aille*  that  evenii^  where  a  fete  was  to  be  nven  upon  an  unusual 
Bcale  of  aplendour ;  a  large  part  of  the  gardens  being  covered  in, 
and  richly  deooratml,  to  accommodate  the  number  of  guests  that  it 
was  expected  would  not  find  room  in  the  palace  ;* — for  the  building 
as  it  then  stood  was  comparatively  small,  being  little  more  than  the 
chateau  built  by  the  prerading  monarch  as  his  Qunting-lodge,  npoa 
the  site  of  the  windmill  pnrchaaed  &om  Jean  de  Soiasy. 

Maitre  Ficard  had  borrowed  a  horse  irom  a  neightwur, — a  heavy 
Flemish  animal,  as  plump  as  the  bourgeois  himself,  which  went  ila 
own  pace,  and  would  be  put  into  no  omer.  He  would  have  hired  a 
wMuTt  de  place  to  go  in  state ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  hire  was 
BOmewbat  beyond  his  means,  and  secondly,  he  thought  a  horse 
more  warlike  than  sitting  all  the  way  to  jolt  upon  a  kaquel  or  pa- 
tache,  —  his  ordinary  species  of  carriage  ;  so  he  determined  to  ride: 
and  Blacquart  was  to  be  seated  upon  the  pillion, — rather  i«ainst  his 
will,  but  a  manner  he  still  preferred  to  getting  there  as  he  could ; 
for  he  had  adopted  bis  martial  costume  on  purpose  to  creep  into 
the  palace  under  the  wing  of  Maitre  Picard,  and  fell  readily  into 
whatever  plans  the  bourgeois  proposed. 

They  mounted  amidst  the  cheers  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  But  scarcely  had  thev  settled  on  their  respective 
divisions  of  the  horse's  back,  when  Biaequart,  drawing  himself  up 
to  look  imposing,  overbalanced  himself,  and,  together  with  Mattre 
Picard,  ms  abut  over  upon  the  ground.  The  girths  had  evidently 
beMi  undone  by  one  of  the  wicked  student*  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
was  standing  near. 

At  length  this  was  set  right  again,  their  pride  preventing  either 
of  them  from  owning  to  be  hurt,  and  they  started  on  their  progresa, 
descending  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  with  great  effect,  and  crossing  the 
river  by  the  Pont  St  Michel.  Maitre  Ficard  assumed  a  grave  and 
steady  bearing,  becoming  his  dignity ;  but  Jean  Blacquart  put  on  Uie 
airs  of  a  gallant,  winking  at  the  windows  when  any  pretty  face  ap- 
peared, or  singing  songs  of  chivalry  and  love  in  accordance  with  his 
dress- 
It  took  a  long  time  for  Maitre  Ficard  and  his  companion  to  tra- 
verse the  four  leagues  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  road  was 
filled  with  acquaintances  journeying  in  the  same  direction ;  and  with 
these  the  bourgeois  would  stop  at  almost  every  hostelry  for  a  friend- 
ly cup,  and  sometimes  two,  in  which  the  Gascon  joined  him,  so  that 
it  was  well  nigh  evening  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  Avenue 
de  Paris,  at  £e  gates  of  the  semicircular  outer  court  which  then 

*  It  ii  luppowd  that  the  fU*i  Ot  Venwillei  at  the  pmeot  epoch  entirely  owed 
their  origin  to  ■  deiire  on  the  part  of  Loui*  XIV.  to  edip«e  the  >plend(mr  of  hi* 
mrinteodanf  Fonquet.  At  one  of  the  mBgnificeot  entertain mGnU  given  by  thil  in- 
diridaal,  every  gaest  invited  wm  precenied  with  a  heavy  pune  of  gold, 
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formed  the  entrance  to  the  ch&teau.  There  was  great  confusion  and 
noise  in  the  court.  Numbers  of  heavy  carriages,  of  the  quaint 
fashion  of  the  age,  drawn  by  four,  six,  and  even  eight  horses,  nearly 
filled  the  area,  besides  soldiers,  country-people,  and  lacqueys  of  the 
different  guests.  A  richly-ornamented  voiture,  drawn  by  four  cream- 
coloured  steeds,  preceded  them  up  to  the  palace-door,  whither  Maitre 
Picard  insisted  on  proceeding  mounted,  although  Blacquart  had  de- 
scended from  hia  pillion,  thinking  such  a  position  somewhat  dero- 
gatory for  a  man  of  chivalric  demeanour. 

The  people  were  running  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  peep- 
ing into  it.  Slaitre  Picard  resolved  to  usurp  hii  authority,  to  pro- 
cure a  better  view  for  himself;  so,  rolling  in  some  strange  fashion 
from  his  horse,  which  he  gave  over  to  the  care  of  a  bystander,  be 
put  the  crowd  back,  and  cleared  a.  way  to  the  doors.  Four 
females  descended.  The  two  first  were  elegantly  dressed :  the 
third  wore  a  fancy  costume,  which  had  possibly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mob ;  and  the  last  was  attired  as  a  superior  attendant. 
But  all  were  handsome  enough  to  draw  the  regards  of  the  people 
towards  them.  As  the  first  of  these  dames  passed,  Maitre  Picard 
made  a  low  bow,  and  then  drew  himself  up,  and  ruffled  his  plumes 
like  a  peacock. 

"  Who  is  that?"  asked  Jean  Blacquart,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
Cour  de  Marbre,  and  was  blustering  bis  way  through  the  crowd. 

"  An  excellent  lady,"  replied  Maitre  Picord  aloud,  "  and  my  good 
friend.  It  is  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  author  who  wrote 
the  EcoUer  de  Salamaitque.  He  was  not  a  handsome  man — Mass! 
lame,  crooked,  and  paralytic;  but  he  drew  all  the  world  to  the 
theatre  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poterie." 

A  brilliantly  dressed  woman  followed  her,  and  the  crowd  express- 
ed their  admiration  as  she  rustled  past  them. 

"  Stand  back,  fellow  1"  said  Maitre  Picard,  bustling.  "  Room  for 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  !     Make  way  there  I" 

The  Marchioness  smiled  and  passed  on  ;  Jean  Blacquart  thought 
her  regards  were  directed  to  himself,  as  he  cocked  his  bat,  and 
stretched  forward  his  leg  in  an  attitude. 

"  Poor  Isdy  1"  continued  Maitre  Picard  aloud,  Fof  the  crowd  to 
hear  him.  "  I  know  her  well :  she  is  separated  fVom  her  husband 
on  account  of  his  debaucheries. — Ah  I  Mademoiselle  Marotte  Du- 
pre ! — permit  me  to  free  your  dress  from  the  step." 

The  beautiful  actress  passed  on  smiling,  but  without  noticing  the 
fussy  little  bourgeois,  who  perceiving  that  the  next  inmate  of  the 
carriage,  although  equally  handsome,  was  but  an  attendant,  fell  back 
amongst  the  crowd. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  quartette  that  left  the  carriage,  although 
no  one  of  them  knew  the  position  in  which  she  stood  towards  an- 
other. Msrie  had  returned  to  Paris,  in  consequence,  as  it  was 
asserted,  of  the  sudden  and  fearful  indisposition  of  M.  D'Aubray  ; 
who  bad,  however,  insisted  on  bis  daughter  accepting  the  invita- 
tion to  Versailles,  were  it  only  to  establish  her  enlrie  into  society. 
In  such  a  position  it  was  not  desirous  that  she  should  go  alone  ;  and 
Madame  Scarron,  who  was  daily  finding  fresh  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King,  was  selected  as  a  species  of  ckaperone.  Marotte  Dupre, 
who  was  to  appear  in  the  mask,  and  for  whom  Scarron  bad  written 
some  of  his  best  r6let,  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  voiture.     And  the 
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fourth  was  Madarae's  companion,  who  had  lived  with  her  for  more 
than  the  tweWemonth — the  gentle  Louise  Oauthier. 

The  carriagea  and  calichet  of  every  kind  kept  bringing  up  the 
coinpany.  Many  were  masked — many  came  on  foot,  but  nearly  all 
were  accompanied  by  torch-bearers  ;  and  when  the  Cour  Royale  be- 
came filled  with  these  last,  the  eflect  was  most  beautiful.  And  as 
dusk  came  on,  thousands  of  lights  bur^t  forth  in  every  direction. 
Every  window  was  illuminated,  as  well  as  the  gallery  which  con- 
nected the  wings  ;  and  in  the  gardens  long  rows  of  lamps  surround- 
ed the  basins  and  fountains,  or  quivered,  by  reflexion,  in  the  water 
of  the  canal,  then  lately  finished  by  Le  Notre.  Despite  the  advanced 
season,  the  grounds  were  thronged  with  the  guests  ;  temporary  pa- 
vilions for  jousting  and  dancing  had  been  built  up  in  toe  various 
alleys,  and  more  especially  in  the  Allee  du  Roi,  where  a  large  theatre 
had  been  erected  :  and  in  the  Bosquet  de  la  Salle  de  Bal,  over  which 
K  vast  tarpaulin  had  been  stretched  at  a  great  height,  inclosing  even 
the  trees, — which,  from  their  sheltered  position,  still  retained  a  great 
deal  of  their  autumnal  foliage, — columns  of  spouting  water  rose  like 
crystal  pillars  round  the  amphitheatre,  with  brilliant  lights  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  they  appeared  to  be  burning  in  the  middle  of  thie 
fountains ;  and  others,  in  coloured  shades,  sparkled  amongst  the 
foliage  as  if  they  had  been  the  enchanted  fVuit  of  Aladdin's  garden, 
or  twinkled  upon  the  turf  like  glow-worms,  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  distance  of  the  avenues.  The  very  climate  appeared  to  be  Bub< 
servient  to  the  will  of  the  luxurious  monarch,  for,  although  without 
the  autumn  was  fast  falling,  yet  in  the  park  and  gardens  traces  of 
the  summer  still  lingered. 

Maltre  Ficard  was  everywhere,  elbowing  amongst  the  throng,  fol- 
lowed by  Jean  Blacquart,  who  assumed  the  airs  of  a  person  high  in 
command,  and  gave  orders  in  a  loud  tone,  whenever  ne  fancied  any 
of  the  ladies  were  looking  at  him.  Of  course  they  were  never 
obeyed ;  but  he  conceiv^  the  effect  was  the  same.  At  length, 
finding  the  company  turning  towards  the  theatre,  the  Bourgeois 
took  his  post  near  one  of  the  entrances,  and  Jean  stationed  himself 
where  he  thought  he  might  best  attract  attention. 

The  King  and  his  suite  had  not  arrived ;  and  those  who  had  al. 
ready  assembled  were  talking  loudly,  in  which  conversation  MsStre 
Ficard  also  joined. 

"  *  L' Impromptu  de  FertaiUet,'  and  ' La  Princeste  dE&de'  Ah  t  I 
know  them  well,"  he  exclaimed,  as  some  of  the  audience  by  him 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  pieces  to  be  represented  that  evening. 
"  But  they  are  nothing  to  those  which  have  gone  by.  Think  of 
'  Pdeus  and  Thetis.' " 

"  You  saw  Peleus  and  Thetis  i"  asked  Jean  loudly,  in  the  manner 
of  people  anxious  to  draw  out  an  acquaintance  before  company. 

"Did  I  see  'Peleus  and  Thetis?'"  replied  the  chapelier.  "Alassl 
I  supplied  the  hats.  They  were  shewn  at  the  Theatre  du  Petit-Bour- 
bon. Think  of  the  figures  bein^  arranged  by  Bouty,— the  rhyme  bv 
Benserade,  the  scenes  by  Torelli,  and  \he  bats  by  me,  Msjtre  Picard, 
of  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  1" 

"  It  is  twelve  years  back,  botirgeoit,"  said  a  bystander.  "  The 
King  was  a  mere  boy." 

"And  played  himself  in  five  dresses,"  replied  Maitre  Picard,  "  re- 
presenting  Apollo,  Mars,  a  fury,  a  dryade,  and  a  courtier.  He  wore 
my  hats  thrice  in  the  ballet." 
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"  He  had  mora  attr«ction>  tbao  the  appUme  of  the  audienM  to 
mtke  hint  play;  so  it  wmt  said,"  continaed  the  other. 

"  He  waa  desperatelr  aiamoured  of  the  Cardisal's  nieee.  Made- 
intHselle  Mancini,"  said  Maitre  Picardj  "but  afae  also  wore  one  of 
my  perukes  as  the  Ooddesa  of  Muaic  The  Cardioal  broaght  two 
irom  Rome." 

"  Hata^  bourgeois  I" 

"MamI  no — niece*.  There  waa  no  need  to  go  to  Rome  for  hata 
wfailat  I  waa  in  Paria." 

And  Maitre  Picard  evidently  felt  iiuulted,  and  contemplated  aay- 
bag  something  sharp ;  but  juat  at  thia  moment  further  converMtion 
was  arrested  by  a  sudden  buaa  of  Ttnces,  and  tliat  undefined  move- 
ment which  guides  a  crowd  to  one  point  of  attraction.  "  The  Sing ) 
the  King  1"  passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant Louis  the  Fourteenth  advanced  through  an  irregular  line  of 
spectators,  respectfully  uncovered. 

It  was  a  brilliant  cor<(!^.  In  the  prime  of  his  age,  his  noble  figure 
set  off  by  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  day,  and  bii  keen,  intelligent 
features  tempered  by  that  look  of  high  command  which  seemed  d»- 
tite  to  him,  to  well  it  sat  npon  his  carved  lip  and  lofty  brow,  Louis 
passed  along,  answering  the  salutations  of  tne  crowd  with  a  slight, 
but  courteous  motion  of  his  richly-plumed  beaver,  and  pausing  fbr 
an  instant  from  time  to  time  to  address  a  whispered  remark  to  Ma- 
dame de  Monteapan,  whose  imperious  beauty  well  entitled  her  to 
her  place  of  honour  on  the  Kind's  right  hand.  After  them  came  the 
lesaAliatinguiriied  suite  of  courtiers  and  court  functionaries:  and  the 
mass  of  spectators,  closing  in  behind  them,  crowded  into  the  tempo* 
ran  theatre. 

The  auditory  presented  n  brilliant  coup  d'ceii  of  bright  eyea  mad 
brighter  diamonds,  alive  with  brilliaat  costumes  and  waving  pl«tMS. 

The  King,  with  Madame  de  Monteapan  at  bis  side,  and  those 
whose  rank  entitled  them  to  the  privilege,  occuiued  theJaufeniU  in 
the  front  of  the  parterre,  and  tne  rest  of  the  audience  filled  every 
inch  of  standing-room. 

Jean  Blacquart  was  in  ecstasies.  His  blood  boiled  in  his  vciiu; 
and  he  felt  a  noble  far  the  night, — in  &ct,  almost  as  great  a  personage 
aa  Lonis  himself.  His  next  neighbour — a  garrulous  old  abbe,— mis- 
taking the  Qascon,  in  his  curious  military  garb,  for  some  distinguish- 
ed viidtor,  took  apparent  pleasure  in  pointing  oat  to  him  the  nettles 

"  Yon  see  that  gay  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  who  is  leaning  over  his 
Majesty's  chair,  and  whispering  something  to  MadeBwiseUe  de 
Montpensier  ?" 

"  It  haa  brought  the  colour  into  her  cheek  through  her  rouge," 
said  Blacquart.  "I  wonder  what  he  was  saying:  I  could  perhapa 
produce  a  great  effect  with  it." 

"That's  the  Marquis  de  Lausun,"  continued  the  Abb^.  "He's 
in  favour  just  now.  Ma  foil  be  divides  his  time  between  the  Court 
and  the  BostiUe  pretty  equally.  If  all  tales  be  true,  L«  Grande  U»- 
demoiselle  nould  not  be  sorry  to  grace  him  with  another  title  than 
that  of  Marquis." 

"And  who  is  that  pretty  woman  next  to  her?  "asked  Jean.  "I 
saw  her  arrive,  but  coald  not  hear  her  name." 

"  Ah !  pretty  yon  nay  say.     There  is  more  wit  lying  under  that 
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ctlnt,  grey  eye,  than  in  De  MontenMn'*  sparkling  blftck  one.  That 
u  Si»min'a  widow.  Mttdune  de  Alointenon  they  call  her  now.  She 
will  make  her  way." 

"  And,  talking  to  her — " 

"  De  Beringhen,— an  boneit  man,  Uiey  tell  me,  and  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  King;  more's  the  miracle]  And  that  'a  De  Beauvillera, 
first  Kentleman  of  the  King's  bedchamber.     How  tired  be  looks !" 

"  There  are  two  quietly  Creased  men  in  the  fourth  row,"  said  Jean, 
indicating  the  direction.  "  The^  are  not  zay ;  they  look  like  a 
cwnple  of  crows  in  an  aviary  of  bnght-wingea  birds." 

"  They  are  Racine  and  Boileau,"  said  the  Abbe ;  "  Louis  baa  great 
taate  in  literature.  I  have  a  little  poem  of  my  own,  which  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  to  present  to  his  Majesty.  Bachelier,  his  garfoit  degarde- 
rohe,  is  a  cousin  of  mine.  I  wish  I  could  read  it  to  you :  Ithink 
you  would  like  iL" 

Jean  shrunk  from  the  infliction  ;  but  luckily  the  curtain  rose  at 
this  moment,  and  the  "  Impromptu  "  commenced.  It  waa  a  satire  on 
the  courtiers  wbo  had  ventured  to  criticise  Moli^re's  last  produc- 
tioti,  and  on  tfae  riv^  company  of  actors — the  tragedians  of  the 
Th^tre  de  Bourgogne.  The  King  laughed  heartily  at  the  hits ;  and 
wlien  the  great  author,  Moliire  himself,  delivered  tbe  "  tag,"  which 
contained  a  well-tumed  compliEaent  to  the  monarch,  liouis  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  bowed  to  the  actor ;  a  condescension  which  dis- 
pleaeed  Jean's  neighbour  extremely. 

"  To  think,"  ^aid  tbe  Abbe,  "  of  his  paying  such  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  a  comedian,  —  a  vagabond  whom  the  churdi  has  eacomma- 
nicated!  A  bad  example,  monsieur,.— a  bad  example."  And  the 
Abb^  shocrit  his  head, 

Tbe  amMie-baUet  of  the  "  Princestt  d'Elide"  followed ;  and  Jean 
was  obliged  to  avow  that  it  wa*  dull  enough  for  a  court  performance, 
altliough  compraaaed.  He  was  a  little  relieved,  however,  bv  the  ap- 
pearance of  Estelle  des  Urlis,— tbe  "  Ettelle  "  whom  Theria  bad  left 
BO  unceremoniously  when  he  fled  to  Liege,  and  who  had  returned  to 
the  prol^saion  from  which  he  bad  taken  her.  She  played  Cgnthie, 
cousm  of  the  Princeaa;  and  her  costume  shewed  off  her  neat  figure 
and  pretty  face  to  great  advantage.  Marotte  Dupr^,  who  enacted 
AgianU,  her  companion  and  friend,  exchanged,  as  Jean  observed, 
anything  but  friendly  glances  with  Estelle,  whenever  the  action  of 
tfae  piece  brought  them  together. 

"Would  you  like  to  visit  the  couUtget/"  asked  tbe  Abbe,  when 
the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  "I  have  the  entrie; 
we  dudl  escape  the  crowd  of  tbe  talle,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  time 
to  read  you  my  poem." 

Jean  shuddered  at  the  prospect ;  but  liis  wi^  to  display  himadf 
braved  even  this  condition,  and  t»  r^ied, 

"  WiA  pleasure.  I  know  some  of  the  ladiea  of  tbe  company,  and 
should  be  glad  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  oaie  oftbem." 

He  winked  eigniflcsntly  as  he  said  so ;  wi^ng  to  impreaa  the 
Abbe  with  a  notion  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  actresses  was 
something  very  mysterious  and  improper. 

Halung  their  way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd,  tbey  left  tbe 
auditory,  and  after  some  trauble  tound  the  "  tntr^e  dit  artitlet,"  or 
■tage-door. 

The  Abbe  procured  instant  admission ;  and  Jean,  who  was  all 
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impatience  to  show  off  his  mutial  dregs  to  Bsl«lle,  took  advantage 
of  his  companion's  seizing  the  button  of  Chapelle,  the  friend  of 
Moli^re,  and  noted  epicurean,  to  slip  away  to  the  ji^er,  where  be 
found,  not  Estelle,  as  ne  had  expected,  for  she  was  on  the  stage  at 
the  moment,  but  Marotte  Dupre,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers, and  fiinging  bright  glances  and  btm  moit  amongst  them  with 
R  prodigality  that  was  rewarded  by  a  constant  accession  to  her 
circle. 

Jean  hovered  about,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  thrust  his  little 
body  into  the  way  of  a  stray  compliment,  but  in  vain,  until  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere— as  Amande  de  B^jart  was 
called,  though  the  wife  of  the  great  autbor-actor — drew  away  the 
greater  number  of  Msrotte's  court  to  the  more  potent  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  tpiriluelk  coquette  of  the  stage.  Upon  this, 
with  true  Gascon  assurance,  Jean  seized  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing a  fire  of  high-flown  compliments  to  Mamtte,  who,  nothing 
loath,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  her  answers.  In  fact,  he  quite  forgot 
Estelle,  and  was  becoming  helpless  in  the  toils  of  her  lively  rival, 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  responsibilities  by  a  terrific 
box  on  the  ear.  He  turned,  and,  to  his  intense  terror,  beheld  Ma- 
demoiselle des  Urlis,  who  had  watched  his  flirtation  until  her  wo- 
man's jealousy  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Tiresome  as  Blacquarfs 
admiration  was  to  hersetf,  she  could  not  see  it  transferred  to  Ma- 
rotte,  who,  from  her  first  appearance  in  Moliere's  comedy,  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  malicious  pleasure  in  rivalling  poor  Estelle  alike  on 
the  stage  and  the  couUttet. 

"  Ttou  de  Dion  I  that  you  were  a  man,  Modemoitelle  I  "  cried  the 
Gascon,  u  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  fumbling  at  his  sword-hilt. 

"Mademoiselle  des  Urlis  is  labouring  under  a  miscoi^ception," 
aaid  Marotte,  with  provoking  coolness.  She  mistakes  the  green- 
room for  the  Hallet*  and  Jilonaieur  for  an  <dd  admirer.  It  is  a 
souvenir  she  presents  to  yon.  Monsieur,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
indJCTiant  Jean. 

"Fourbe!"  exclaimed  Estelle.  "Do  not  imagine  I  shall  submit 
to  your  impertinence,  as  I  have  done." 

"  Impertmence  I  Take  care,  Mademoiselle,"  woa  Marotte's  re- 
joinder. 

"  TienM ! "  rapidly  retorted  Estelle.    "  FoUd  pour  iai .' " 

And  she  slapped  Marotte's  face,  so  that  the  room  rang  with  the 
blow.  Fortunately  the  crowd  was  gathered  round  La  Moli&re,  and 
did  not  heed, what  was  passing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment. 

"A  blow.'"  cried  Marotte,  springing  forward;  "this  must  be 
accounted  for."  And,  whilst  Jean  gased  open-mouthed  and  utterly 
bewildered,  she  walked  up  to  Estelle,  ana  in  a  half-whisper  said, 
"  You  can  use  a  sword : — unless  you  are  a  coward  as  well  as  a  co- 
quette, meet  me,  when  the  comedy  is  over,  on  the  Tapis  Vert,  op- 
posite the  fountain  of  Latono.     Bring  a  woman  for  your  second." 

"  Smt,"  said  Estelle ;  "  I  ask  nothing  better.  Tins  struggle  must 
finish  sooner  or  later." 

At  this  moment  the  "  call-boy,"  putting  his  head  into  the  room, 
shouted,  with  the  shrill  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  his  class,  '-'  Ma'amaelle 
Dupr^— Ma'amselle  des  Urlis  I"  and  the  rivals,  obeying  the  summons, 

*  Or,  in  English,  "  BiliingigBte." 
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passed  on  to  tlie  stage  arm-ia-Brni,  radiant  with  ready  amiles,  and 
commenced  a  moat  friendly  dialogue.  Jean,  who  heard  tbe  challenge 
imperfectly,  could  hardly  believe  hia  ears.  He  was  too  averse  to  fight- 
ing himself  t«  beliere  in  the  possibility  of  women  resorting  to  this  plan 
of  adjusting  a  qnarrel — which,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  modern 
minds,  nm  by  no  means  withont  a  parallel  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 
Fonrteenth.  However,  it  is  probable  he  would  hare  taken  some  step 
to  prevent  such  a  consummation,  had  he  not  been  seized  upon  by  tbe 
persevering  Abbe,  who,  drawiiig  him  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  con- 
trived to  wedge  him  there  with  fauteuilt  whilst  he  read  his  new  poem. 
Poor  Jean  groaned,  and  winced,  and  yawned,  and  sneezed,  but  in  vain. 
On  went  the  flow  of  the  Abbe's  rounded  verse.  He  knew  the  value 
of  a  victim;  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  de- 
termined to  take  it  out  of  him>  Aleanwhile,  the  play  had  terminated, 
and  the  gnests  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour,  had  sought  the  Bos- 
quet de  Bal,  where  the  orchestra  was  vigorously  giving  out  the  newest 
minuets  and  gavottes,  under  the  experienced  leadership  of  Lulti. 

The  TapU  Verl — the  scene  of  the  actresses'  rendeisvous — was  a  wide 
'  alley  of  smooth  green  turf,  bordered  by  statues,  fronting  the  terrace  of 
the  chateau,  and  the  magnificent  fountain  of  Liitona.  All  the  guests 
of  tbe  fete  had  been  attracted  towards  the  talU  de  daiue,  and  the  only 
aounda  that  mingled  with  the  distant  fanfare  of  the  band  were  the 
sighing  of  Ibe  gusty  autumn  wind  as  it  swept  thruueh  the  long  ave- 
nues,' whirling  the  reddening  leaves  to  tbe  ground  ;  and  the  plashing  of 
th6  numerous  fountains. 

There  vere  two  figures  standing  near  one  of  the  statues,  and  throw- 
ins  their  shadows  athwart  the  moonlight:  they  were  Mnrotte  Dupr^ 
an^  Louise  Ganthier,  who,  at  the  request  of  her  friend,  had  accom- 
panied her,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  to  take  place.  Ma- 
rotte  was  in  her  stage-dress,  over  which  she  wore  a  mtptelaure. 

"  But,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  rendezvous,  Harotte?"  asked 
Loniiei  as  her  Mend  uttered  a  hasty  exclamation  of  impatience,  and 
began  pacing  up  and  down  before  the  statue. 

"  You  will  learn  that  in  a  moment,  Louise,  if  Estelle  keep  her  ap- 
pointment," replied  Marotte. 

"  Some  one  comes  this  way,"  cried  Louise.  "  See — they  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  shadow  of  the  fountain." 

"  They  are  here  at  last — Dieu  merctl"  exclaimed  Marctte.  And, 
throwing  off  her  cloak,  she  disclosed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  her  friend 
a  pair  of  swords — not  "  stage  "  swords,  but  good  serviceable  rapiers. 

"For  the  Virgin's  sake,  Marotte,"  said  Louise,  "tell  me  what  you 
are  about  to  do  with  those  weapons." 

"  Only  a  duel  between  Estelle  and  myself.  Nay,"  she  added,  see- 
ing Louise  start,  "  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  handled  a  hilt." 

And,  after  trying'Xhe  quality  of  tbe  blades  by  bending  them  until 
they  almost  formed  a  circle,  she  went  through  a  series  of  passes  and 
stocsdes  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  fencing-master.  Louise  was 
almost  too  bewildered  for  speech;  but,  with  a^voman's  instinct  she 
threw  her  arms  round  Marotte,  imploring  her  to  abandon  her  purpose. 

But  by  this  time  it  was  too  late.  Estelle  had  come  up,  accompanied 
by  a  ae^ind  in  tbejierson  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  an  actress  in  Mo-  - 
litre's  company,  "rhe  rivals  bowed  conrteoualy  to  each  other,  and  Es- 
telle's  aecond  with  perfect  ^rity  sainted  Louise,  who  was  going  wild- 
ly from  oqg  to  the  other,  mingling  tears,  prayers,  threats,  ridicule,  — 
'  but  all  in  vain. 
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"  la  it  J  toiUrance  9"  asked  MademoiseUe  Dapuc. 

"  A  VoulTancel"  exclaimed  Marotte  and  Eatelle  in  a  breath. 

"  You  shall  not  murder  each  other,  then  !"  shrieked  Louise.  "  I  will 
prevent  it." 

And.before  they  could  binder  her,  she  was  off  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 

"  Quick  I  quick  I"  cried  Marottei  "  or  she  will  give  the  alarm,  and 
we  shall  be  interrupted."  At  the  same  moment  she  threw  herself  into 
position,  and  Estelle  did  the  same. 

The  combatants  were  well  matched;  but  Marotte  was  the  cooler  of 
the  two.  Had  it  been  a  stage-fight,  she  could  not  have  parried  her 
rival's  thrusts,  and  riposted  more  dexterously.  It  would  have  been 
ludicrous,  but  for  the  seriona  purpose  of  the  affair,  could  a  male  spec- 
tator have  Been  the  two  young  women  in  their  theatrical  costumes, 
which  allowed  free  motion  to  the  limbs,  advancing  and  retreating, 
thrusting  and  parrying,  with  the  skill  of  practised  duellists. 

"  This  for  your  cutting  me  out  of '  Madelon !' "  sud  Estelle,  widi  a 
vigorous  ^fianconn  ade. 

"That  for  spoiling  my  last  scene  in  the  ballet  I"  retorted  Marotte, 
with  a  thrust  in  tierce, 

"  Be  cool,  Estelle  !"  cried  her  second. 

It  was  too  late.  Estelle  had  laid  herself  open  by  a  furious  lunge  over 
Marotte's  guard.  Unable  to  recover  herself  in  time,  she  received  her 
adversary's  point  in  the  sword-arm  ;  and,  fidling  on  one  knee,  lowered 
her  blade  in  token  of  suhmiMion. 

"  This  will  teach  you  better  manners  another  time,  Mademoiselle 
des  Urlis,"  said  Marotte  as  she  wiped  her  sword.  "Ha!  Lonise  has 
given  the  alarm,  as  I  feared.     Save  yourself!" 

She  darted  off  through  the  trees  which  bordered  the  alley,  as  Louise, 
who  bad  in  vain  sought  Madame  de  Maintenon,  came  up,  followed  by 
some  of  the  Oarde  Roysle,  and  accompanied  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers,  whom  she  had  encountered  passing  along  the  terrace  on 
her  way  to  the  hall.  They  found  poor  Estelle  faint  and  bleeding ; 
whilst  Mademoiselle  Duparc  was  in  vain  trying  to  staunch  the  blood, 
which  darted  freely  in  jets  from  a  wounded  artery  in  her  arm.  With  a 
severe  reprimand,  and  a  threat  of  the  King's  aispteasure,  the  Mar- 
chioness consigned  Estelle  to  the  guards,  who,  raising  her  np,  quietly 
turned  towards  the  chateau,  accompanied  by  her  second  and  Louise. 

They  had  scarcely  departed,  when,  as  she  was  about  to  turn  on  her 
waf  to  the  Bosqnet  de  Bal  by  one  of  the  cross  avenues,  a  voice  that 
thrilled  her  called,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Marie  I"  , 

A  man  advanced  from  the  trees,  and  she  directly  saw  that  it  \<ras 
Sainte-Croix  I  His  face  looked  ghastly  in  the  moonbeams,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  light  that  conscience  made  demoniac  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Marchioness. 

"You  here  1"  she  exclaimed. 

"Where  should  I  be  but  in  the  place  of  rejoicing  just  now  ?"  replied 
Oaudin,  through  his  set  teeth,  and  with  a  sardonic  smile.  "  I  am  this 
moment  from  Paris.     We  are  free  1" 

"  My  father  ?"  cried  the  Marchioness,  as  a  terrible  expreasion  over- 
spread her  countenance. 

"  Ha  is  dead,"  returned  Sainte-Croix  ;  "  and — we  are  free  I" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  for  nearly  a 
minute. 

"  Come,"  at  length  said  the  Marchioness ;— "  Come.   To  the  ball !" 
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LINES  ON  THE  SECSABE  OF  LAUAN  BLANCHABD. 

WoBir  ont  bv  loll*  tbftt  k«pt  hb  bmin  at  ttrife, 

IHrnrad  bf  death  fMm  her  who  wai  hii  life, 

Fnntlo,  Uuougti  pnwtrata  ht^M  and  dtwjUta  h«arth, 

ile  nruek  th«  blow  that  eorerU  him  tiwa  earth. 

One  bom  of  tyiant  gr^ief,  not  to  be  borne. 

Drove  oat  all  thou^t,  and  mih'd  to  what  we  moura. 

Vet,  ere  the  final  act  wai  wildly  done, 

(That  act  which  wai  etenJtT  begun  ! } 

HIi  parUng  reaMn,  itafiag  iti  nd  flight. 

Had  paid  deep  homage  to  the  Lord  of  llg^t  I 

Ye  frienda,  who  in  hii  aodat  joyi  ii»d  part, — 
Ye  dlildren,  tiring  off-iet«  from  hii  bnut, — 
Ve  whom  his  wit  and  playful  ImK-y  chann'd. 
Or  whom  hii  love  parental  cheer'd  and  warm*d. 
Oh  !  do  not,  for  that  one  lut  act,  despair— 
Trait  that  Ood  bi»nl  the  anteradent  prayer  ! 
MHiat  was  itself  oiUvion,  oh,  foraet ! 
And,  whom  in  life  ye  cherish 'd,  lore  him  yet  I 


THE  SONO  OF  THE  WITCHES  ROUND  THE  WALNUT-TREE* 
OF  BENEVENTUH. 

Hail  to  the«. 
Weird  walnut-tree  '■ 
AU  hail  to  thee  1  all  bail  to  thee  ! 
We  are  come,  we  are  come,  we  are  come  from  afar. 
By  the  fencing  light  of  the  shooling-Btor  ; 
Some  from  the  south,  and  tome  from  the  north, 
From  the  eajit,  and  the  west,  we  are  all  come  forth, — 
Some  o'er  the  land,  and  some  o'er  the  sea. 
To  hold  our  sabbath  'neath  the  wurd  walnut-tree. 
That  tree  or  the  awful  and  mys^c  »p«U, 
Where  n>e  dauce  tbe  roundels  we  love  so  well. 
The  gentle  witch  of  Capua,  who  comes  of  a  gentle  kind, 
Hath  floated  softly  hither  ou  the  wing;s  of  the  western  wind  ; 
The  gentle  witch,  whose  wilcheHei  the  Capuau  youth  beguile. 
With  her  archingbrowi,and  her  cherry  lip*,  and'her  erarchaoging  smile  ; 
But,  though  beauteous,  and  fair,  and  gentle  she  be, 
She  must  corae  and  bend  to  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  Medea  Is  here  from  her  Colchian  home, 
A  dragon  she  rides  through  the  white  sea-foam. 
Look  at  her  eye  with  its  cold  blue  glare  ; 
Ai  lief  rouse  a  lioness  from  her  lair. 
Bnt,  though  murdVesf  and  Fratricide  she  may  be, 
She  must  come  and  bend  to  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  who  ii  the  seer  with  the  locks  to  white. 
The  wrinkled  brow,  and  the  eye  so  bright  f 

*  The  celebnted  and  immemorial  rendecroui  of  tbe  witches.     Tlie  winged  ser- 
pent attached  to  it  was  long  wonhipped  in  those  parts. 
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THE    80N0    OF    THE    WITCHES. 

Htt  UttUriag  limb*  hare  been  Uthv  bom* 
By  ■  m^io  iMff  of  the  wfid  bUdctbwn, 
And  traai  VatuIonU'i  htlli  wendi  he, 
To  eome  and  bend  to  the  veird  walnut-tree. 
Poimedti  it  here,  with  the  gtdden  hair, 
Beautaona,  and  blooming,  and  buoyant,  and  fair ; 
She  haa  oome  in  a  car  dnwn  by  peacoclia  three. 
To  bend  at  tlia  ibrine  of  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
And  the  fairy  Calypto  hat  iped  from  her  home  { 

She  luu  leR  bar  grotto  and  hyadnth  flowen, — 
Her  fniil-treei,  and  birdi  that  ling  all  the  day  lonf,— 

Her  gardens,  and  *iolet-Hent*d  bowen ; 


o  Marly  an 


D  theOrcdan  Sea, 
To  jtnn  f  n  out  myalk  roundel*  her«. 
And  bend  to  the  wondnn*  walaut-tre«. 
Hecate,  baU  I  Hecaut,  hail  1 
Far  halt  thou  traTcll'd  o'er  hill  and  dole ; 
By  the  dead  nun't  tomb  thnn  haat  itopped  to  aligbt, 
Wiiere  the  Lemore*  gibber  the  HvelDng  night. 
And  the  ^oulei  eat  the  corpie  by  the  wan  moonlight. 
For  inoh  are  the  Kenei  where  thou  takeit  delight- 
Hail  to  thee,  Hecate,  oace  and  twice  I 
And  hall  to  thee,  Hecate ;  hail  to  thee  thrioe  1 
The  Queen  <rf  Hade*'  realm  i*  here. 
Bow  to  her,  wiiard,  and  witd,  and  *eer! 
Bat,  tboD^  the  Qnten  of  Bade*  she  be, 
She  muit  oome  and  bend  to  the  weird  wtlnnt-tme. 
And  Qerda  ha*  hurried  tzma  Ikr  Iceland, 
She  of  the  ruthlea*  and  red  rl^t-hand ; 
A  kraken  ha*  carried  her  o'er  the  lea. 
To  come  and  bend  to  the  wnrd  walnut-tree. 
We  are  come,  we  are  come,  we  are  oome  from  a&r. 
By  the  glandng  lig^t  of  the  ahootiag  itar  ; 
Soma  from  the  eouth,  and  tome  from  the  north. 
From  the  ea»t  and  the  we*t  we  are  all  emne  forth ; 
Some  o'er  the  land,  and  aome  o'er  the  les, 
To  hold  our  labbMh  'ueath  the  weird  walnat-tree. 
Then  a  long  to  the  tree,  the  wcdrd  walnut-tree ; 
The  king  ud  the  chief  of  tree*  ii  ha  ; 
Fw,  though  ranted,  and  gnarl'd,  and  wither'd,  and  barc^ 
We  bow  the  knee,  and  we  offer  the  prayer 
To  the  weird  walunt-tree  on  the  myitic  night. 
When  we  hold  oar  labbath  'neith  Uie  pale  moonlight. . 
Hail  to  Tabumui,  ^t  mount  ot  power, 
And  to  Babatoi'  itream  in  thii  witching  hour  I 
And  hail  to  the  lerpent  who  twine*  round  the  tree, 
Whoee  age  la  known  but  to  wiiardi  three. 
Who  wat  brought  from  the  land  of  ioa  and  mow 
By  Saturn,  in  age*  long,  long  ago, 
And  who  tuck*  the  blood  of  one  of  our  band, 
Wheika'er  'neatb  the  tree  we  uke  our  itand. 
Hail  to  them  eadi,  and  hail  to  them  all  I 
Ho !  come  with  a  whoop,  and  a  ihout,  and  a  call ! 
Join  hand  In  hand,  and  foot  it  full  free. 
Let  n«  bound  and  danoe  round  the  walnut-tiee. 
EMenl  EMenl  Ero«t  Evoii! 
For  the  witch**  who  leap  round  the  weird  walnut-tree. 
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HARROWGATE. 

BT  BBKBY  OtTBLINQ,  IBQ. 

What  icene*  of  life  bare  we  not  beheld  at  Harrowgate  I  what 
daya  of  romance,  and  niehts  of  rerelrj  and  excitement,  have  we  not 
pasted  at  the  fer-famed  Dragon,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  back, 
when  on  that  bare,  Scotchified  looking  common,  were  assembled,  in 
the  huge  atone-built  halls,  with  their  terraces  and  Kardeos,  which 
constituted  the  hotels  of  the  place,  half  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the 
kingdom ;  where  the  great  sporting  men  of  the  day  met ;  wfaera 
motners  trotted  out  their  daughters  in  oil  their  charms,  and  conntrr 

S aires  (who  had  mentally  resolved  to  be  unconnubial)  learnt  the  trick 
wiving  ;  where  fortunes  were  won  by  the  tarn-np  of  a  card  by  old 
dowagers,  whilst  their  "  radiant  and  exquisite  daugbtera"  lost  their 
hearts  to  some  lord  of  sash  and  epaulette  in  the  dance. 

The  Dragon  at  Harrowgate  (in  those  days)  was  unlike  any  other 
labk  ^hdte  of  the  time ;  it  was  more  like  some  nobleman's  seat,  where 
the  ilile  of  the  world  of  iashion  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer 
months.  A  constant  succession  of  guests  were  continually  arriving 
and  departiag  ;  and  there  were  personttees  whose  names  were  bmiliar 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  and  where,  conseqaently,  in  placo 
of  the  pinched  and  crabbed  manners  of  the  present  day,  were  to  be 
found  hearty  old  English  manners,  sociality,  good  feeling,  and  Jollity. 
But  few  perhaps  of  the  present  generation  can  recollect  Harrow- 
gate  much  before  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  though,  doubtleat, 
there  are  some  old  stagers  who  can  remember  those  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  the  place  who  were  wont  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,  when 
old  Ooudtad  was  host  of  the  Green  Dragon,  during  whose  administra- 
tion it  WHS  almost  as  impossible  for  a  parvenu,  or  a  partv  without 
four  horses  and  liveried  attendants  to  match,  to  gain  a  footiug  at  the 
hotel,  as  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  for  himself  to  become  mem- 
ber for  a  close  borough. 

At  the  Dragon  in  thoae  days  there  wss  generally  some  prima 
donna  who  lea  the  (on,  some  queen-bee  of  the  hive  who  ruled  the 
roast  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  a  sort  of  lady-patroness  of  high  rank; 
to  offend  whom  would  be  to  subject  oneself^  to  be  caahiered  by  the 
gay  assemblage.  Her  glance  of  approval'  or  rejection  would,  indeed, 
be  certain  ei^er  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  new-comer  into  the 
crime  de  la  crhne  of  the  circle,  or  keep  them  at  so  uncomfortable  a 
distance,  that  they  would  be  frosen  into  the  necessity  of  seeking  the 
warmer  climates  of  either  of  the  other  houses  on  the  neighbouiing 
common. 

If  we  are  writing  our  annals  truly,  and  memory  does  not  ftil  us, 
there  were,  in  our  time,  four  hotels  at  this  celebrated  watering-place, 
namely.  The  Dragon,  The  Granhy,  The  Queen's  Head,  and  The 
Crown,  These  houses  bore  the  several  nicknames  of  The  House  of 
Commons,  The  House  of  Lords,  The  Hospital,  and  the  Manchester 
Warehouse.  The  Granbv  (which  stood  upon  tiie  heatb  towards  the 
pleasant  town  of  Knaresoorough),  and  which,  with  its  fine  shrubbe- 
ries and  pleasant  gardens,  looked  like  some  Yorkshire  ball,  wm  called 
The  House  of  Lords.    There  the  most  staid  and  straigbt-Uced,  and 
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the  invalided  portion!  of  the  ariBtocracy  resorted.  The  Dra^n,  again, 
which  atanda  in  the  Ripon  Road,  jun  at  one  end  of  the  comoioii, 
pleaaantl;  situated,  with  its  garden  and  terrace,  amongst  the  verdant 
fields,  was  yclept  The  House  of  Commons.  There  the  sporting  gentrjr 
of  the  day,  the  great  turf  men,  mixed  up  with  a  spnnkling  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  old  country  femilies,  together  with  parties  from 
the  north :  Highland  lairds,  and  rollicking  blades  ^m  the  Emerald 
Isle,  met  together  year  after  year,  and  kept  up  one  continued  revd 
during  the  season,'-  the  assemblage  being,  almost  without  exceptioit, 
formed  of  people  of  cxindition,  and  character  in  the  island. 

The  Crown  vm  called  The  Hospital,  and  was  situated  in  what  ooo- 
■titnted  the  town  of  Low  Harrowgate.  In  appearance  it  was  not 
nolilce  a  receptacle  for  the  sick,  and  was  erected  close  beside  a  well  «f 
the  most  foetid  and  foal-smelling  water.  This  house  was  usually  the 
resort  of  the  water-drinking  portion  of  the  Tisitors,  folks  whoae  Bar- 
'  dolphic  visages  had  caused  a  trial  of  this  nauseoDs  puddle  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty.  The  Queen's  Head  was  a  Wg,  irregnlai  built 
Scotch-lotdcing  mansion,  standing  also  upon  the  edge  of  the  common, 
almost  opposite  The  Oranby  ;  ana,  sheltered  by  a  few  tall  trses,  looked 
the  diamond  of  the  desert.  This  again  was  denominated  The  Man- 
chester Wsrehouse,  and  was  mostly  tenanted  by  the  trading  porti<Hi 
of  the  company ;  the  great  Manchester  millocrat,  the  rich  piomaker 
fnm  Birmi^bam,  the  wealthy  cutler  from  Sheffield,  the  iron-founder 
from  Black  fiamsley,  the  clothier  from  Leeds,  and  the  moneyed  man 
from  Olasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley ;  folks  who  dared  not,  at  that 
period,  attempt  admission  either  into  the  Dragon  or  Granby,  and  who 
were  hardly  sufficiently  assured  in  their  position  to  venture  even 
amongst  the  jewels  of  the  Crown. 

The  Dragon  was  the  house  for  those  who  came  to  seek  for  pleasure 
and  amusement.  Amongst  the  other  diversions  got  up  to  beguile 
time,  biffh  play  was  constantly  resorted  to,  and  the  card-room  was 
usually  filled  with  players  at  this  period,  with  very  little  intermia- 
sion  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  they  sat^that  .infiituated 
and  devoted  clique — hour  after  hour  in  a  recess  to  the  right  of  the  long 
room,  which  was  called  the  "  Tea-room."  Some  doaen  tables  were 
filled  with  the  oddest  of  all  the  oddities  of  the  play-men  of  the  turf, 
the  most  celebrated  sporting  chsracters  of  that  day,  and  perhaps  the 
most  determined  amongst  the  gentlemen  gamblers  in  England.  Tbey 
were  also  surrounded  and  attended,  during  their  orgies,  by  a  wiiole 
fraternity  of  betters, — men  who,  with  cat-like  watch,  hovered  over 
and  flitted  from  table  to  table  computing  the  chances,  and  calculating 
the  odds  of  the  different  games. 

So  absorbed  were  some  of  the  sporting  part  of  the  company  in  this 
vice,  that  we  have  known  men  pass  a  whole  season  in  Uie  card-room, 
with  slight  intermission,  seated  at  those  tables,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Whist  constituted  their  world;  and  their  utmost  idea  of 
happiness  on  this  side  the  grave,  consisted  in  four  by  honours  and  the 
odd  trick.  One  or  two  of  these  devotees  we  remember,  with  parch- 
ment visage,  and  "Isck-Iustre  eve,"  who  would  scarce  give  themselves 
time  to  eat,  allowing  but  little  for  repose,  and  none  for  exerdie. 
These  persons  would  jump  up  at  the  sound  of  the  dressing  bell,  make 
a  bostj  toilet,  rush  down  stairs  again,  and  eves  win  or  lose  large 
sums  in  the  short  space  of  time  before  the  bell  again  sounded  for 
dinner.     Whilst  at  table  tbey  would  bolt  their  m^s  in  a  state  of 
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fererish  excitement,  consequent  upon  their  gtindng  propentitieB,  make 
sundry  high  bets  over  their  port  and  claret ;  and  then,  again,  ithen  the 
tables  were  drawn,  they  would  rash  to  the  card-room,  ani,  spending 
the  watches  of  the  night  in  play,  refuse  to  more  till  the  serring-muda 
of  the  establishment,  coming  down  to  set  die  apartments  in  order, 
forced  them  to  their  pillows. 

We  remember  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  after  a  life  spent  at  the  card- 
table,  died  with  the  pack  in  her  hand.  As  regularly  as  the  season 
came  round,  she  drore  to  the  Dragon  with  her  lovely  daughters,  desired 
the  postilion,  after  setting  down  herself  and  imperiab,  to  take  the 
young  ladies  into  a  boarding-school;  after  which,  returning  the  bow  of 
the  obsequioos  host,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Tarious  parties  she 
was  acquainted  with,  she  would  walk  straight  into  the  eara-room,  cut 
in,  and  commence  play. 

We  also  knew  a  derated  son  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  finest 
preachers  of  the  day,  who  was  wont  to  treat  his  congregation  with  a 
sermon  during  morning  serrice,  upon  the  enormity  of  gaming;  after 
which,  he  wrndd  ascend  his  curricle,  drive  to  the  Dra^^,  and  pass  the 
entire  remainder  of  the  sabbath  behind  the  closed  Idinds  of  the  card- 
room,  absorbed  body  and  soul  in  whist,  or  setting  the  fee-simple  of  his 
liring  upon  a  turn  of  the  dice-box. 

We  recollect  a  rich  Indian  nabob,  who  successively  lost  three  for- 
tunes  at  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham,  and  Buxton. 

It  was,  however,  highly  amusing  (at  this  period)  to  take  an  occa> 
sional  glaoce  st  the  coontenances  of  these  devotees,  and  watch  the  ebb 

and  flow  of  their'tereral  fortunes.     Lady ;  who,  I  have  before  said, 

died  at  the  card-table,  would  at  times  have  her  lap  filled  with  bank* 
notes,  which  she  had  no  leisure  to  count-  This  laoy  was  wont  to  plar 
frequently  for  a  cool  hundred  a  game,  and  at  the  aame  time  bet  wifn 
those  near  her  table.  Nay,  we  have  heard,  that  on  one  occasion  Ae 
continued  playing  two  whole  nights  and  days  at  piquet  with  a  Oerman 
noble,  to  whom  die  lost  a  ivrgo  sum,  when  qnitting  lie  tables  to  join 
the  coDipany  assembled  at  supper,  after  a.  ball,  she  nearly  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  chagrin. 

Quietly,  and  with  determined  perseverance,  would  the  devoted 
slaves  of  this  absorbing  vice  continue  their  incessant  cutting,  dealing, 
shuffling,  and  playing-  Hour  afier  hour  through  the  day  were  the. 
sun's  ravs  excluded  from  their  pallid  features,  and  honr  after  hour, 
during  the  night,  they  pursued  the  same  employment.  The  orchestra 
brayed  out  its  joyous  strains  unheard  or  unmarked — the  merry  dance 
was  kept  up  in  the  Tea-room,  beside  which  they  played— -the  waltz 
was  ended,  the  supper  ovei^-end  still,  diamonds,  hearts,  spades*  and 
elubs,  seemed  to  ^ord  renewed  interest  every  moment. 

Han^oT^te,  like  many  other  watering  places,  has  fallen  away.  It 
was  in  our  nonage  that  we  used  to  visit  it  in  its  palmy  state  ;  during 
the  diequered  light  of  maturer  years  we  have  lost  sight  of  that 
and  other  places  of  amnsement.  But  once,  we  returned  to  this  place 
after  a  long  interval,  and  it  seemed  that  we  met  the  ghosts  of  our  de- 
ported joys.  A  new  race  had  spnmg  up,— mirth  and  jollity  seemed 
bomshed.  The  roar  of  mirth  no  longer  was  heard  at  the  tables.  The 
card-room  was  deserted,— the  bilUard-rooms  were  empty ;  and  although 
there  seemed  a  decent  sprinkling  of  guests  at  the  hotels,  compared 
with  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  former  times,  the  asaemblage 
wae  a  quakera'  meeting:  they  appeared  "  to  have  lost  all  mirth,  and 
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foregiMie  bU  cnstocn  of  exercise."  It  is  indeed,  aa  Mra.  Trollope  ob> 
■erves,  atwajs  tht  nho,  and  not  the  mkere  that  make*  the  difference  of 
enjoymentB  m  a  public  place.  The  waters  amelt  as  villsnously  as  ever  ; 
the  heuther  bloomed  upon  the  common,  where  stood  tbe  variODB  inns, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  place  teemed  gone  with  its  former  visitors  :  the 
pegs  had  slipped,  tbe  music  ceased,  and  Harrowgate  (as  a  place  of 
amusement)  was  naught. 

In  former  da^'Si  the  road  before  the  terrace  of  the  Draf^on  presented 
a  most  animated  scene,  being  filled,  after  breakfast,  with  ga;  equi- 
paees — fours- io'band,  curricles,  and  tandems ;  whilst  whole  bevies  of 
laoiea  and  attendant  cavaliers  were  to  be  seen  mounting  their  palfreys, 
to  excursionise  to  the  various  places  of  interest  in  tbe  neighbourhood  ; 
added  to  which,  there  was  always  some  device  or  divertissement  got  up 
by  the  master  of  the  revels,  to  pass  away  the  long  ase  between  tbe 
morning  meal  and  the  dinner  hour.  At  one  part  of  the  season,  races 
were  held  upon  tbe  common,  and  if  the  running  was  not  quite  so  good 
as  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster,  the  fun  was  greater :  the  genteel  at- 
tendance and  elegant  equipages  on  tbe  course,  made  the  scene  gay  and 
animated  in  tbe  extreme.  Most  of  the  visitors  at  the  different  hotels 
were  wont  to  drive  to  the  heath,  on  inch  occasions ;  besides  which, 
many  of  the  gentry  livins;  around,  made  a  point  of  frequenting  thesie 
races.  Almost  all  were  known  to  each  other,  and  the  lone  common, 
with  its  Scotchified  belt  of  pines  on  one  side,  and  the  extensive  and 
well-wooded  view  on  tbe  other,  appeared  like  the  scene  in  Scott's 
"  Old  Mortnlitv,"  when  Lady  Marauret  Bellenden  and  her  party  at- 
tended at  the  Wappershaw.  Rural  sports  for  the  rinusement  of  the 
more  rustic  gathering,  were  also  carried  on  with  some  spirit  after  the 
races,  and  hetiveen  the  heats.  Bumpkins  were  to  be  seen  chasins 
pigs  with  soaped  tails  at  one  part,  while  strappins  wenches  ran  a  well 
contested  race  for  a  chemisette ;  after  which,  rough-headed  louts  clam- 
bered up  a  greased  pole  for  the  leg  of  mutton  which  bid  defiance  to 
their  efiforts  at  its  top.  Then  there  were  jingling  matches,  in  which 
some  nineteen  fellows,  being  blindfolded,  were  started  to  catch  the 
twentieth,  whose  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  who  was  accommodated 
with  a  sheep-bell  tied  between  his  legs.     Men  also  were  bribed  to 

5 lunge  their  heads  for  half-crowns  in  tubs  of  water,  till  they  were  balf- 
rowned,  and  subsequently  to  dive  into  bags  of  flour  and  grape  for 
afaiUings,  till  they  were  balf-choked.  Beudes  there  were  many  other 
mral  sports  and  diversions,  since  refined  away,  voted  vulgar,  and  for- 
gotten. 

We  remember  many  specimens  of  the  English  Esquire  of  the  old 
school  too,  who  used  to  visit  this  watering  place  every  season, — gentle- 
men with  manners  as  peculiar  to  their  day,  and  as  refined,  as  their 
costume  of  a  former  century  was  quaint  ana  cbaracteriitie — gentlemen 
of  the  Grandison  school,  who  would  keep  their  hats  in  the  air  whilst 
addressing  a  lady ;  and  conduct  her  into  a  room,  not  tucked  under 
one  arm  like  a  country  lass  at  a  hop,  but  band  iu  hand,  as  if  just  about  . 
to  lead  off  in  the  minuet  de  la  cour, — gentlemen,  who  would  no  more 
think  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  without  donning  their  ribbed  silka, 
than  they  would  be  likely  to  appear  at  brealiiBst  out  of  their  buck- 
skins, buckled  tops,  quaint-cut  blue  coats,  pomatummed  side  locks,  and 
well  tied  pig-tails. 

Others  again  there  were,  rough,  eccentric  humourists,  hearty  old 
bucks,  rough  and  ready  as  Squire  Western  himself,  and  speaking  in  a 
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dialect  as  provincial  as  the  clodpoles  on  their  estatei, — charactera  now 
no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  who  seemed  the  last  of  their  race. 
There  were  also  several  varieties  of  the  Buck  Parson,  with  here  and 
there  a  representative  of  the  Old  Soldier  of  half  a  century  previons  to 
the  Peninsular  triumphs, — warriors  wlio  were  majors  on  full  pay 
when  thej  cried  for  more  pap  "  in  the  nurses'  arms,"  and  who  were 
wont  to  set  their  squadrons  in  the  field  when  the  most  arduous  dutiea 
of  the  dragoon  officer  consisted  in  carrying  three  and  fbar  bottles  be- 
neath his  belt  nightly,  with  a  proper  and  diKuilied  deportment. 

Many  of  the  great  sporting  characters  of  the  day  also  had  seata  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrowgate.  These  gentlemen  would  often  drive  over,  mix 
in  tlie  amusements  of  the  company,  and  carry  off  their  irienda  tO'their 
homes.  The  great  sportsman  of  his  day  (Thornton)  brought  hia  hawks 
upon  one  occasion,  and  flew  them  upon  the  common ;  Bfter  which  he 
invited  the  assemblage  to  return  with  him  to  Thornville  Royal,  and 
entertained  them  with  a  degree  of  splendour  not  often  seen  in  those 


"^^'he 


Colonel,  indeed,  lived  in  a  style  of  almost  regal  magnificence  at 
that  period ;  his  hawks,  hounds,  and  stud  have  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  before  or  since.  He  was  the  ivtttiest  man  of  hia  day,  too ; 
no  table  at  which  he  sat  but  was  in  a  roar  from  beginnine  to  end  of 
the  feast,  and  his  hospitality  was  exercised  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self and  his  generous  spirit ;  magnums  of  port  and  claret,  holding  a 
dosen  bottles  eacli,  graced  the  festive  board,  and  a  laving  cup  revolved 
around,  containing  a  dozen  of  champagne  in  its  capacious  depths.  On 
these  occasions  Mere  was  no  lack  of  amusement;  the  Colonel's  voice 
made  the  halls  echo  to  the  hunter's  cry,  and  as  "  his  eye  begot  occasion 
for  his  wit,"  his  joyous  spirit  turned  everything  to  mirth.  The  very 
spirit  of  fiin  twinkled  in  hia  laughing  visoge.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
could  have  "jested  in  an  hospital,  and  moved  wild  laughter  in  the 
throat  of  death."  Perhaps  some  of  our  readen  may,  even  yet,  remember 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  sportsman's  removal  from  bis  hunting 
grounds  at  Faulknor's  Hall,  upon  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  to  his  seat 
in  Wiltshire,  when  be  made  a  progress  through  the  Isnd  like  some 
cavalier  of  olden  times  upon  the  march.  First  came  the  huntsmen, 
whippers-in,  and  grooms  with  various  packs  of  dogs,  as  celebrated  in 
that  county  as  the  hounds  of  Theseus ;  next  walked  the  falconers  in 
their  green  attire,  carrying  the  hawks  hooded  upon  their  frames ;  after 
them  marched  the  trainers  with  a  whole  squadron  of  tborough-breds, 
racers,  hunters,  and  hackneys;  then  followed  the  greyhounds  in  their 
cloths — that  famous  breed  whose  portraits  are  still  to  be  seen  —  boot 
carriages,  and  equipages  of  every  sort,  together  with  terriers,  water- 
dogs,  and  spaniels,  accompanied  by  innumerable  scrvine-men,  dog- 
carts, and  baggage- waggons  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  might  indeed 
supply  a  volume  of  picturesque  scenes  in  which  the  gay  Colonel  with 
his  green  hat,  and  his  partridge-coloured  coat,  was  an  actor  at  Harrow- 
gate;  but  the  above  must  suffice. 
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LOVE'S  VOWS. 

W  and  Septimiut, /reefy  IraiulaUdfron  Calullut. 


Seftikiu*  look  unto  hit  breut 

Acme,  the  object  of  hii  lore. 
And  tliui  the  winiome  msid  addma'd  : — 

"  Wbat  (hall  I  lay  my  truth  M  prore  ? 
UnleH  u)  thiiti,  my  owa,  1  bear 
A  loTo  that  borden  on  detpaii' ; 

"  UnleSB  I  am  prepared  to  give 
The  deepeit  homage  of  my  heart, 

Rttjoire  with  thee  fur  aye  to  liTe, 
But  feel  il  pain  and  grief  M  part ; 

Uoleia  I  am  Bi  true  to  th« 

Ai  foudett  lofer  e'er  can  be ; 

n  do[h  thine, 


ID  Libyan 
the  Indian 


Some  iion'i  prey,  1 

By  death  for  treach'ry  vile  a*  mine.*' 
Ue  ipake — young  Love  beaide  htm  Mood, 
SDeeiad  on  the  right,  approval  good.' 

Bui  Acme  gently  bent  her  head, 
And  from  her  lip*  of  rMy  hue, 

EJaaea  ofboneyM  aweetnea  *ped. 
To  eye*  all  moiit  with  love'i  rich  4>w. 

She  klu'd — then  laid,  "My  life,  my  love, 

I  'd  live  with  thee  all  men  above  ] 

"  For  in  thla  yielding  heart  of  mine, 

How  wildly  bunu  love'i  quenchless  fire  ! 

My  warmth  is  greater  far  than  thine. 
And  keener  ur  each  fond  deiire." 

She  ipake — young  love  beaide  her  itood, 

Hueeiied  on  the  right,  approval  good. 

Omena  lO  fair  diipelt'd  all  pain, 

A  kindred  transport  Gred  each  breut, — 
They  loved,  and  were  beloved  again, 

AJid,  knowing  thia,  were  doubly  blest. 
Ue  'd  rather  have  fair  Acme's  smile 
Than  Syria's  land  or  Britaio's  isle  ; 

And  she  Sepdmiui  would  make 

Her  diief  delight,  her  joy,  her  whide, 

And  to  her  bosom  fondly  take 
The  cherish'd  ima|ce  of  her  soul. 

Whom  shall  we  Und  more  ridi  in  bliss  ? 

Whose  course  of  love  to  smooth  as  this  ? 
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"  How  fares  the  niglit,  Mestires  ?"  exclaimed  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  Thirteenth  Louis.  The  Dnke,  on  starting  from  b  reve- 
rie, looked  around  on  liia  companions — a  worthy  group, — gentlemen  of 
the  household — dependants  waiting  the  chance  of  court  favour,  and 
meanwhile  flattering  the  foibles   and   extravagant   fimcies  of  their 

The  party  waa  sitting  in  the  choicest  saloon  of  our  host  of  the  Jar~ 
din  du  Renard,  a  house  of  rather  equivocal  reputation,  open  to  the 
bourgtouie  and  the  public,  aomewhat  in  the  style  of  a  moaem  tavern 
with  tea-gardens,  yet  with  the  reserve  of  private  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  nohletie ;  boasting  an  excellent  cook  also  at  their  service — all  the 
means  and  appliances  to  make  comfortable  and  happy,  in  privacy,  the 
gay  youth  who  found  the  court  of  the  melancholy  Louis  dull,  Iritle, 
and  unsocial. 

At  the  Duke's  question,  the  Count  de  Rochefbrt  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow. He  was  scarcely  two-and-twenty ;  a  laughing,  singing,  chat- 
tering dare-devil,  who  took  a  ahare  in  Gaston's  foolery  in  the  alwence  of 
conspiracy,  insurrection,  or  other  moving  incident  fitted  to  make  life's 
palse  beat  ardently. 

"  Dark  beyond  our  best  hopes  !"  cried  the  vouth  with  animation ; 
"  but  cold,  very  cold,  if  I  may  judge  by  tne  quick  time  of  feet 
below." 

"  To  the  Pont  Neuf  1"  cried  the  guests  with  one  accord,  courtier- 
like  anticipating  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

"  To  the  Pont  Neuf,  gentlemen,  with  all  heart,"  exclumed  the 
prince,  rising. 

Like  a  celebrated  nobleman  of  the  present  century,  the  prince  was 
much  addicted  to  nocturnal  adventureB ;  his  favourite  ptTiehant  b«ing 
an  extravagant  partiality  for  plucking  off  the  cloaks  and  mantles  of 
passengers  on  cold,  raw  nights,  leaving  the  luckless  victims,  with  hare 
shoulders,  to  the  season's  inclemency. 

"  Remember,  Messires,"  continued  Oaston,  whilst  the  equerry,  Al- 
phonse  de  Voisin,  adjusted  the  Duke's  mantle,  "my  wager  with  the 
Prince  of  Cond^  is — ten  thousand  crowns,  that  we  bring  home,  to- 
night, ten  doaka  or  mantles,  captured  without  wounding  tbe  owners ; 
that  is,  as  our  cousin  expressed  himself,  without  drawing  the  blood  of 
the  refractory," 

"  Your  Hishneas  may  rely  upon  it,  not  a  glimpse  of  bare  steel  shall 
enliven  our  dark  watch."  said  De  Rochefort :  "  but,  with  permission, 
■halt  we  not  first  escort  De  Voisin  to  tbe  Luxembourg,  to  wait  on 
Madame  and  the  lady  Ippolita?  That  disconsolate  face  quite  dis- 
heartens me — and  he  will  surely  be  trapped  by  the  pievSt's  guard." 

"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  equerry's  rueful  visuge, '  rejoined  Oaston, 
glancing  at  the  young  man,  "  I  have  a  presentiment  he  will  be  the 
Hero  of  the  night, — but  aUont !" 

The  doOTs  of  the  saloon  were  flung  open,  the  Duke  and  his  aaao- 
cintes,  followed  more  leisurely  by  De  Voisin,  rushed  down  the  atair- 
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caK,  preceded  by  tbe  gay  De  Rochefbrt,  whote  rapier,  «s  it  nicces- 
nreij  struck  each  ttair,  kept  time  with  due  of  the  many  snatcbei  of 
MDg  ever  od  his  Ups. 


The  hiatoryof  DeVoiiin,  who  partook  not  of  the  mirth  ofhia  irlenda, 
may  be  Boon  told.  In  apite  ofthe  gloom  which  shaded  a  handsome  face, 
he  was  much  a  favourite  with  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  had  been  page 
before  be  held  his  preMnt  appointment.  Alphoniewas  two  years  older 
than  tbe  Coant,  without  title,  a  simple  gentleman, — simple,  aa'many 
deemed  in  more  senses  than  one,  inasmncU  as  he  lacked  estate,  and 
lacked,  also,  the  effrontery  and  assurance  necessary  to  gain  one-  Oas- 
ton's  favour  was  showa  by  tbe  ansiety  he  displayed  to  unite  bis 
dependant  with  a  maiden  of  wealth,  or  heiress ;  but  tbe  youth, 
wanting  potver  or  inclination  to  simutBte  passion,  suffered  several 
chances  to  escape,  and  at  length  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Ippolita 
Bassano ;  who  was  as  poor  as  himself, — a  lady  of  Italian  extraction, 
now  a  protigie  of  the  Duches;  of  Orleans,  and  brought  up  almost 
by  chanty  st  tbe  French  court.  She  was  of  noble  birth,  and  would 
have  been  heiress  of  considerable  wealth,  but  a  repentant  father, 
anxious  to  atone  for  persecution  which  had  driven  wife  and  infant 
daughter  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  died  before  he  had  l^ally 
attested  his  wishes,  whilst  a  nephew  assumed  the  title  and  domains 
by  right  of  law  and  tenure,  and  the  personal  property  under  a  tes- 
tament of  old  standing.  When  the  Marquis  died,  Orleans  and  bis 
consort,  ever  ready  to  befriend  tbeir  favourites,  despatched  a  commis- 
sion to  Italy,  chafed  with  necessary  iustructions.  The  nephew's  po- 
sition was  fuund  impregnable.  In  course  of  inquiry,  hon'ever,  it  ivas 
discovered,  that  tbe  village  notary,  snp]>osed  to  have  bad  an  inter- 
view with  the  deceased,  bad  diiuippeared ;  end  also,  that  the  confi- 
dential valet  of  the  late  Marquis  had  fied  the  castle.  Charged  with 
theft  by  the  heir,  he  was  pursued  with  unrelaxing  vigilance ;  but,  by 
changing  Arom  city  to  city,  herding  under  an  assumed  name  with 
strolling  companies  of  pantomimics,  be  had  eluded  search.  This  man  was 
also  sought  by  the  commission,  tracked  to  Naples,  thence  to  Palermo, 
there  totally  lost  sight  of,  having  abandoned  bis  engagement  as  aooa 
as  he  heard  tidings  of  pursuit  and  inquiry.  So  the  bright  hopes  of 
the  lovers  died,  and  Alphonse,  ever  of  a  serious  cast,  buried  a  few 
months'  sunshine  in  deeper  melancholy  ;  nor  was  there  much  wisdom 
in  the  mode  of  cure  prescribed  by  his  illustrious  patron,  who  made 
him  an  unwilling,  or  at  least  joyless  participator  in  all  his  mad  frdics 
and  adventures.     But  to  resume : — 

'TwBs  a  winter's  evening  of  a  frosty  January,  when — etiquette  for 
tbe  nonce  being  bauished — Oaston,  with  his  mad,  inebriate  crew, 
emerged  into  the  quiet  streets.  The  night  was  dark,  the  air  intensely 
cold,  and  would  have  been  insupportable,  but  for  the  influence  of  deep 
potations;  the  few  passengers  passed  shivering  under  their  cloaks, 
offering  to  Qaston  a  temptation  he  could  scarcely  resist,  of  com- 
mencing operations  on  the  spot ;  but  he  prudently  yielded  to  advice, 
and  was  led  to  the  famous  Font  Neuf.  Midway,  in  a  wide  recess 
or  embayment,  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  his  gallant  father,  the 
Fourth  Henij;  here  the  heroic  Oaston  baited,  and  called  a  coun- 
c\\  of  war.     It  was  proposed  to  encamp  behind  the  pedestal,  make 
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Bortiei,  aingly  or  in  detachmeiitif  till  the  reqaisite  number  of  mantle* 
were  captnred,  and  the  unfortanate  ownen  oriven  or  beaten  off. 

"Awsf]  away  I"  cried  De  Rociiefbrt ;  "  bide  yourselves  1  I  hear 
Awtsteps — I  claim  the  firit  chance.' — and  mark  I  no  aid,  unleas  I 
need  it." 

They  retired  behind  the  statne,  all  siiTe  De  Rochefort,  who  waited 
with  impatience  the  approach  of  two  figures,  closely  wrapped  up.  The 
night  waa  not  lo  dark,  but  that  he  could  clearly  diatiuBuish  that  one 
WM  of  the  softer  aex ;  her  companion  appearra  a  tall,  robust  man, 
tikelf  to  prore  a  rongb  cnstomer.  Bat  the  ardent  youth,  undeterred 
by  danger,  and  bent  on  &olic,  crept  gently  behind  the  female,  and  caught 
her  in  his  arma,  addressing  the  captive  in  the  worda  of  a  popular 
chantan — 

«  Bdle  Aurora  ■ 
Je  tWors, 
Ja  t  honore,  exiiitt  M  t" 

But  the  lady,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  nngallant  propoaal  of  parting 
with  her  cloak,  screamed  aloud ;  and  De  Rochefort  was  obliged  in- 
stantly to  stand  on  his  guard,  for  her  companion  drew  his  rapier  and 
commenced  an  assault.  The  Dulce  and  tiis  friends  mshed  from  con- 
cealment, the  former  passionately  exhorting  De  Rochefort  not  to  slay, 
or  even  wound  his  adversary,  or  he  should  lose  the  wager.  The  lady 
clang  to  her  protector,  who,  his  wrath  being  kindled,  seemed  mncb 
niored  to  offensive  warfiire,  notwithstanding  the  odds ;  but  Oaston, 
trembling  for  the  blood  which  might  be  abed,  imperatively  bade  the 
man  depart  with  his  bir  charge,  under  pain  of  being  well  flogged  and 
beaten.  He  stood  angrily  at  bay  a  few  seconds,  then  retired  with 
the  female,  growling  like  a  aollen  mastifT.  The  Count  was  called  to 
a  severe  reckoning  for  the  ungatlant  attack,  and  condemned  to  remain 

Eenitentiallr  behind  the  pedestal,  whilst  the  post  of  honour  waa  taken 
y  the  royal  leader  in  person,  who  npbreided  De  Rochefort  for  the 
loss  of  a  cloak,  which  a  more  cantioua  attack  would  have  wrested  from 
the  male  paasenger. 

"  We  ore  atiU  indebted  to  the  Count,"  cried  the  melancholy  De 
ViMun  ;  "  behold  the  prise  ! "  And  he  held  np  to  view  the  garment, 
which  the  man  had  thrown  aside,  that  he  might  nse  his  weapon  with 
better  effect,  and  had  doubtless  forgotten  to  resume  in  the  excitement 
of  the  strange  rencontre.  A  parley  ensued  whether  it  were  won  fairly, 
within  the  strict  intention  and  spirit  of  the  wager,  which  being  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  it  was  put  aside  as  No.  I. 

Something,  or  somebody,  was  now  heard  creeping  along  very  gently 
on  the  opposite  side ; — a  dwarfish-looking  object  loomea  through  the 
darkness,  with  slow  pit-a-pat  footstep,  which  awoke  a  strange  superati- 
tioua  fear  in  the  Duke.  He  paused,  held  his  breath,  and  allowed  the 
figure  to  past ;  but,  conacious  that  well-merited  ridicule  awaited  this 
unmanly  fear,  he  suddenly  daahed  onward,  and  reaching  forth  his 
hand,  grasped  the  collar  of  a  greasy  cloak.  A  shrill,  startling  cry 
pierced  the  air,  the  victim  tried  to  esatpe,  and,  in  the  endeavour,  the 
throat-band  gave  way,  and  the  little  body  rolled  on  the  stones.  The 
noise  brought  forth  the  aasodate  knighta  of  the  bridge,  who  ibnnd 
their  leader  standing  over  &  decrepiii  old  woman,  who,  with  hands 
clasped,  and  on  bended  knees,  waa  imploring  compassion.  In  vain 
Oaston  bade  her  begone,  and  ts^  with  her  dwli  and  basket  (she  was 
a  picker-up  of  bonea,  rags,  and  other  trifiea);  the  woman  continued 
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shkking,  trembline,  prayinff  for  life, — that  tberwould  be  content  with 
her  basket,  which  was  oQ  she  poasesHd.  The  more  the  caralien 
crowded  round  the  old  crone,  beseeching  her  to  depart,  the  more 
frightened  she  grew ;  nor  oould  tbej  succeed  in  quelling  her  fean,  till 
some  money  thmat  into  her  palm  spoke,  too  plainly  to  be  misonder- 
stood,  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  presumed  cut-throats.  The  Duke 
retired  frmn  the  fray,  caning  his  ilUlnck,  the  delay,  and  the  secret 
laugh  in  store  against  him.  The  affair  looked  much  worse  than  De 
Rocfaefbrt's  mishap,  as  no  trophy  was  won ;  for  the  revellers  scorned 
depriring  such  a  wretched  being  of  her  only  protection  against  the 
aererity  of  the  chill  night  air. 

De  Voisin,  elected  on  the  Dnke's  diacomfitnre  to  the  post  of  hononr, 
was  more  succeasAil — uncovering  with  gentle  force  the  next  passenger, 
a  Cordelier  nnonk.  The  holy  man  glaiflj'  fled  away,  without  the  orer- 
garment,  amidst  the  vociferate  excUmations  of  the  party,  who  threat- 
ened to  lead  him  prisoner  to  his  own  convent,  and  report  him  to  the 
superior,  for  being  in  the  streets  at  unseasonable  bonrs.  Before  the  next 
hero  was  posted,  the  lanterns  of  the  municipal  guard— -appealed  to  br 
the  aggrieved  parties— were  visible  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  Duke  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  The  centre  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
abuts  on  the  isle  called  de  la  Ciii.  Opposite  the  statue  is  an  opening 
into  the  Place  Dauphin^,  in  which  Gaston  and  his  friends  sought  re- 
fuge till  the  search  was  over,  and  the  lanterns  disappeared  in  the  Quay 
de  1b  Messogerie. 

The  outpost  was  again  resorted  to  with  various  fortune,^-«everal 
parting  with  their  mantles  readily  ;  others,  who  showed  fight,  were 
driven  off  with  cuffs  and  b]ows,-^ut  in  all  cases  avoiding  use  of  the 
rapier.  No.  9  was  duly  deposited,  when  Fortune  once  more  grew  un- 
kind : — three  passengers  successively  proved  so  wary  and  courageous, 
that  capture  of  their  cloaks  was  an  impossibility,  save  at  the  expense  of 
blood.  Gaston  grew  angry  ;  but  the  oold  was  even  more  powerful  than 
anger, — his  companions  as  well  as  himself  were  chilled,  numbed,  sick 
of  the  adventure.  As  the  exhilarating  vinous  influence  subsided,  the 
cold  invaded  the  region  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  fingers  ;  and  the  Dake,  in 
despair,  exclaimed,  he  could  bold  out  no  linger,  even  though  he  lost 
the  wager,  but  would  himself  carry  the  next  cloak  by  a  cwip-de-mmit, 
blood  or  no  blood. 

The  nest  cloak  come  presently  into  view,  covering  a  poor  shrinking 
wretch,  pinched  with  cold,  and  perhaps  with  hunger,  loitering  a  moment, 
whilst  looking  over  the  bridge,  as  though  he  were  homeless,  and  oon- 
templated  a  resting-place  in  the  dark  waters  beneath.  An  easy  prey, 
thought  Gaston,  and  No.  10  is  oor  own  ! 

The  Duke  advanced  rapidly,  and,  before  the  others  were  aware,  by  a 
singular  dexterity,  the  result  of  long  practice,  succeeded  in  unfasten- 
ing the  mantle,  and  swung  it  over  bis  own  arm.  The  iaint  light  in- 
distinctly betrayed  the  worn,  needy  habiliments  of  the  poor  victim, 
who  stood  for  a  moment  distraught  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  be- 
reavement. 

"  Number  10  ! "  shouted  the  Duke,  turning  on  his  heel.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  stranger,  with  dexterity  equalling  his  Royal 
Higbsess's  sleight  of  hand,  readied  his  arms  over  the  Prince's  ahoul- 
den,  unfastened  the  jewelled  clasp,  and  in  another  second  was  in  poa- 
session  of  a  garment  a  tbousana-fbld  more  valuable  than  his  own. 
Gaston's  mantle  was  of  pearl-coloured  velvet,  Hccordtog  to  the  foahion. 
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reaching  soarcely  as  low  as  the  kDees,  liaed  with  the  richest  ulk, 
edged  with  a  broad  stripe  of  silrer  lace,  over  which  ran  feetoona  of 
pearls,  the  clasp  glittering  with  diamond  brillisnoy.  The  Prince  in- 
stantly felt  his  loss ;  but  as  the  thief  had  fortunately  taken  flight  to- 
wardg  the  statne  (probably  wishing  to  escape  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Seine],  he  called  aloud  to  his  friends.  Ftnled  in  his  attempt  to  reach 
th«  suburb  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  De  Rochefort  in  the  centre  of 
the  road,  the  stranger  instantly  darted  into  the  recess.  Here  he  en- 
conntered  De  Voisin  and  several  others,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
captured,  had  he  not,  with  surprising  agility,  overleaped  the  rail  which 
skirted  the  pedestal,  flew  up  the  base  like  a  cat,  and  passing  under 
the  horse's  belly,  sprang  aver  the  railing  on  the  other  side,  dealing  a 
severe  blow  on  De  Rochcfbrt's  shoulder,  who  attempted  to  stop  him. 
The  road  to  the  &uxbonrgs  St.  Jacques  and  St.  G^nnains  was  now 
open,  but  the  fugitive  darted  across  through  the  avenue  into  the  Place 
Dauphin^,  pursued  by  Oaston  and  his  companions,  raising  a  terrific  cry 
in  his  wake.  Swift  of  foot,  he  bore  away  the  pearlv  mantle  in  triumph  ; 
but  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  youthful  blood  of  Prance,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent,  be  was  ignorant  of  localities.  Instead  of  losing  his 
pursuers  midst  the  intricscies  which  sorronnd  the  PalaU  de  Jmtliee, 
he  emerged  on  the  Quai  de*  Orfiore*,  and  turning  to  the  right,  found 
himself  again  on  the  Pont  N«if.  Gaston,  enraged  at  the  loss  and  at 
being  outwitted,  had  been  fbremeet  in  the  cry ;  but  on  reaching  the 
bridge,  was  overtaken  by  De  Rochefort,  who  apologised  en  pattant 
far  uking  the  lead  of  his  superior— as  usual,  in  a  couplet  from  an  old 


to  wbidi  the  Duke,  with  more  readiness  than  customary,  replied,  in 
allusion  to  the  blow  the  Count  had  received^— 


Bnt  De  Rochefort,  more  stung  by  the  blow  than  by  the  allosion  to  it,  and 
bent  on  revenge,  followed  the  thief  with  speed,  quickened  by  angry  feel- 
ings. 'Twos  an  extraordinary  chase  through  the  quiet  deserted  streets 
of  the  old  city  !  On  the  one  side,  a  crew  of  sctive,  youtbful  revellers, 
flushed  with  health,  exuberant  spirits,  and  reckless  audacity,  opposed 
to  a  needy,  ragged  way&rer, — a  compound,  indeed,  as  every  dilhculty 
proved,  of  tbe  cat  and  the  monkey,  yet  ever  and  anon  &iling  in 
strength,  losing  ground,  till  fear  of  capture  excited  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. Totally  ignorant  of  localities,  running  into  places  without  thiv 
ronghfare  or  outlet,  driven  to  bay,  he  only  escaped  by  climbing  projectiona 
of  bouse*,  overleaping  rails,  vaulting  over  the  h^uls  of  the  astonished 
gallants,  and  r^jaining  the  open  road,  with  that  mad  rout  ever  at  hb 
heels.  The  astonished  citiaena,  awakened  from  slumber,  gased  ruefully 
at  the  riot  below,  shaking  their  heads,  invoking  in  vain  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  police,  such  as  Paris  only  in  after  yeara  possessed.  The  weak 
municipal  guard,  again  aroused  to  activity,  found  the  rioters  fled,  whi 
they  reached  tbe  puce  of  tumult.  Nor  were  the  person  and  proceedin] 


municipal  guard,  again  aroused  to  activity,  found  the  rioters  fled,  when 
they  reached  tbe  puce  of  tumult.  Nor  were  the  person  and  proceedings 
)f  Oaston  unknown; — it  would  have  required  moral  courage  tieyond  that 
of  the  priodt't  men  to  have  taken  his  Royal  Highness  prisoner,  or,  in  an 
extremity,  to  have  faced  the  rapiers  of  hia  companions.  Sopursuersand 
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punned  had  the  city  to  tbemaelres, — a  clear  atage  for  the  poor  Ticttm, 
and  no  farour ;  for  whilit  he  drooped  and  flagged  with  sinking  heart 
uid  limlw,  the  revellera,  whooe  joints  had  grown  torpid  during  the  cold 
watch  on  the  Font  NeuF,  now  entered  joyously  into  the  spirit  of  the' 
cbaae  with  renewed  ardour  and  strength.  •  How  could  even  wonderful 
Bgility  avail,  when,  perchance,  on  gaining  the  end  of  a  street,  wliere 
a  favouring  angle  invited  escape,  or  promised  concealment,  he  there 
found  remorseless  pursuers,  who,  perceiving  his  route,  had  token  a 
shorter  cut,  and  were  now  ahead, — ontv  to  be  avoided  by  one  of  those 
surprising  turns  of  skill  and  agility  which  had  as  yet  preserved  him 
from  capture  f 

Partly  by  accident,  partly  by  desigiH— for  the  Duke  grew  tired,  and 
requested  the  prey  might  be  driven  in  that  direction  —  the  fugitive 
held  on,  with  drooping  frame,  through  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  wherein 
was  situate  the  Luxembourg-  As  he  reached  the  fafade  ofthe  palace, 
which  lay  on  the  left,  its  walls  affording  no  hope,  he  made  nn  his  mind 
to  rush  through  the  Rue  de  Tournon  opposite  ;  but,  alas  !  three  of  his 
enemies  were  in  view  in  that  street.  And  now,  as  despairingly  he  re- 
solved to  thread  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  he  again 
beheld  defeat  in  several  white  mantles ;  then  the  gay,  fashionable  co- 
lour,  which  suddenly  appeared  in  front.  The  poor  wretch  stopped 
short ;  on  every  side  was  capture,  detection,  a  prison.  The  Prince's 
mantle  was  still  in  his  possession,— hut,  would  restitution  make  atone- 
ment P  He  had  no  hope  of  it  I  The  pursuers  were  at  hand,— and  he 
summoned  the  courage  of  despair-  An  open  window  in  the  palaca 
meets  the  eye ;  it  is  above  reach,  even  of  his  skill — no ! — for,  suddenly 
twisting  Monseigneur'g  mantle,  he  flung  it  over  the  projecting  iron 
which  bnt  support  to  a  lamp,  and  bounding  up  with  a  spring,  happily 
caught  both  ends,  raised  himself  aloft,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Safely  driven  to  earth  at  last  1 "  exclaimed  Oaiton,  arriving  out  of 
breath. 

"Jourde  Dieu!"  cried  De  Rochefort.  "I  say,  not  found  till  hound, 
and  scarcely  then." 

A  guard  was  hastily  placed  beneath  the  window  to  prevent  escape ; 
and  the  Duke,  whose  curiosity  was  exdted  to  the  utmoat,  entered  the 
palace  with  his  friends. 

In  a  saloon  occupied  by  her  RoTal  Highness,  huge  oaken  billets, 
propped  by  silver  andirons,  cracklea  and  blazed  cheerfully  in  the  wide 
fire-place.  Lofty  screens,  in  a  semicircle  round  the  hearth,  shut  in  the 
Duchess,  and  a  few  late-staying  guests  who  awaited  Gftston's  return. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  Prince  of  Cond^  (fsther  of  Condi  le  Grande,) 
anxiously  expecting  the  result  of  the  wager.  Near  the  Duchess  sat  a 
youthful,  dark-eyed  maiden,  whose  beauty  and  graceful  deportment 
waa  enhanced  by  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy,  which  came  and  fled, 
never  staying  long;  and  in  one  whose  chsracter  and  history  were  leas 
known,  would  have  been  deemed  an  artifice  of  coquetry.  Such  was 
Ippolita  di  Bassano. 

Piquet  had  been  abandoned,  resumed,  and  acain  discarded  for  con- 
versation and  gay  baditugt;  but  the  apirit  of  aalness  uanrped  sway. 
The  Prince  was,  perhaps,  speculating  on  the  event  of  his  heavy  wager; 
the  Duchess,  perchance,  inaolgine  in  silent  condemnation  of  Orleans* 
mad  freaks;  nor  was  Ippolita  witiiout  excuse  for  tboughtfulness.  Bnt, 
be  the  caose  what  it  may,  an  unusual  pause  ensued,  snd  suddenly  the 
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door  of  the  saloon  wu  heacd  to  open.  Tbe  face  of  the  Prince  brighten- 
ed—it WM  Orleans  returned;  the  eye  of  Ippolita  ipirlcled,  for  in 
imagination  ahe  beheld  Alphonse.  Tbe  eobo  of  a  footstep  followed  the 
noiae  of  the  opening  door ;  it  advanced  a  few  paces,  then  paused,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  The  gaests  looked  at  each  other,  as  though 
asking  what  snch  strange  behaviour  meant.  One  of  the  Prince's  gen- 
tlemen, catching  the  disturbed  glance  of  the  Duchess,  arose,  passed  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  returned,  half  leading,  half  dragging,  a  man  in 
mean  attire.  His  age  might  be  eight  and  twenty;  the  face  was  hag- 
gard, care-worn,  and  dietreaaed  ;  hia  gaie  wild  and  fearful ;  hia  eyes 
drooped  beneath  the  strong  light. 

"  A  guest  I  but,  I  cannot  announce  him,  fitr  I  know  not  the  name," 
aoid  the  gentleman,  smiling,  as,  in  affected  imitation  of  usher,  or 
aeignenr-io- waiting,  he  bent  before  the  Duchess. 

The  Prince  arose  in  surprise,  the  ladies  and  her  Royal  Highness  in 
undisguised  alarm,  which,  in  the  illustrious  hostess,  changed  to  dismay 
when  she  beheld  Gaston's  mantle.  Before,  however,  the  Duchess  eonld 
articulate  her  fears,  the  opposite  door  of  the  apartment  was  flung  open, 
and  the  Dnke,  with  his  suite,  rushed  in ;  on  seeing  whom,  the  strange 
visitor  dropped  on  his  knees. 

"Away  with  him  to  the  court-yard  1"  cried  De  Rochefort ;  "  tf  be 
stays  a  moment  longer  we  must  strew  incense,  and  undergo  purifies* 

Tbe  fugitive,  who  comprehended  the  fierce  tone,  though  not  the 
words  of  the  Count,  crept  to  the  Duchess's  feet  for  protection,  with 
mute  gestures  imploring  compassion.  Her  Royal  Hiehness,  recovering 
from  night,  moved  by  the  suppliant's  appeal,  made  intercession  in 
his  favour,  requesting  to  know  who  he  was,  and  the  reason  of  his 
abrupt  entry. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  re-echoed  the  boisterous  Gaston.  "  Everything  by 
tarns — a  fox,  a  saairrel,  a  monkey,  a  hare,  —  just  as  it  snits  the  pur- 
pose, though,"  adaed  the  speaker,  eyeing  the  shivering,  awe-struck 
wretch, "  there  is  nothing  of  the  wolf  or  boar  in  him ;  but,  fur  all  that, 
our  cousin  must  acknowlMge  him  the  tenth  mantle,  worth  ten  thousand 

The  slightest  poesible  shade  overspread  the  countenance  of  Cond^, 
but  gave  place  to  a  grave  smile.  The  Bourbon  was  too  higb-spirited 
to  betray  vexation,  and  merely  remarked  that  he  yielded  the  point, 
although  Uonsieur — their  new  guest — still  retained  the  garment. 

"Why,  this  is  mine  !"  replied  the  Duke,re-possessinghim8elf  of  the 
mantle;  "De  Rochefort  has  the  entire  number  safe  in  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  onr  cousin  may  count  them  as  he  posses ;  but  I  see  you  all 
anxious  to  know  why  we  brought  the  man  as  well  as  the  manlli,  De 
Rochefort  must  tell  the  story,  for  I  am  out  of  breath." 

So.  saying,  Gaston  flung  himself  into  a  seat,  joining  choms  in 
the  laughter  which  the  vivacious  narrative  of  ue  Count  elicited. 
When  De  Rochefort  concluded,  all  eyes  where  turned  on  the  stranger, 
who  stood  shivering  near  the  fire,  looking  inquisitively  at  each  mem- 
ber of  the  brilliant  assembly,  as  though  he  only  imperfectly  compre- 
hended the  discourse. 

"  He  must  depart  with  a  whole  skin,"  said  Cond^;  "  he  bas  well- 
earned  immunity — 'tis  good  fbreat-law." 

"  He  is  under  my  protection,"  obaerved  the  Duchess ;  "  bat  the 
poor  man  is  sick,— eee,  how  paU  he  looks  I"  and  Madame  glanced  at 
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a  aide-table  whereon  stood  refresh  men  ts  ;  vhich  De  Voittn  perceiving, 
hantled  the  itranger  a  goblet  of  Burgund;,  and  a  hngs  slice  of  cake, 
which  ranished  speedily  before  the  ravenons,  wolf-like  appetite  of  the 
unknown.  The  Ducheaa,  amused,  glanced  again  at  Alphonse,  and 
the  poor  wretch  was  a  second  time  supplied  from  ihe  side-table  ;  and 
the  viands  were  as  quickly  despatcliea  as  before. 

"  Fenlre  •S'^(j'ru.'"exclaim«l  Gaston,  starting  up;  "this  is  holding 
out  a  premium  fiw  the  canaille  to  commit  robbery. — Hark  ye !  sir- 
rah !  your  quittance  is  like  to  prove  too  easy  ;  ere  we  render  your 
cloak,  we  must  know  your  history.  What  induced  you  to  seize  my 
mantle  t" 

The  man  replied  in  language  made  upof  Italian  and  broken  French, 
that  lie  could  not  account  for  the  impulse  which  led  to  retaliation  on 
BO  mighty  a  seigneur ;  he  was  no  robber,  although  be  hod  flfd  with 
the  prise.  The  fancy  was  irresistible, — it  came  into  his  head,  per- 
haps, as  he  had  practised  like  feats  on  the  stage. 

"Ah  I  a  comedian,"  remarked  the  Duchess;  "he  has  better  ex- 
cuse for  sudden  fancies  than  one  whom  I  need  not  name !"  and  the 
lady  glanced  at  her  li^e-lord,  who  bore  the  reproof  bravely,  though 
bis  associates  rather  slunk  from  the  gaze,  rhen  addressing  the 
stranger  in  Italian,  she  bade  him  continue  his  narration  in  that  iaa- 
guage,  which  they  understood.  The  soft  tones  of  the  lingua  Toscana, 
uttered  by  a  sweet  voice,  fell  soothingly  on  his  ear  ;  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  as  he  thanked  her  for  the  permission,  for  he  was  bewildered  and 
aick — he  had  fasted  since  morning. 

"  Corpa  di  Bacco  I"  shouted  Gaston  ;  "  fasted  since  mom,  say  you  t 
and  take  such  leaps  1  I  mnst  try  the  system  on  the  staghounds. 
But  it  grows  late,  and  we  have  had  a  hard  run  ;  the  signor  shall  go 
free,  with  a  few  crowns  to  boot,  when  he  has  told  us  his  name,  birth- 
place, and  what  led  him  into  France." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  Italian,  "  is  Giacomo,  and  I  was  bom  at—" 

"  Stay  I  stay  1  Signor,"  cried  De  Rochefort,  "  thy  History,  like  thf 
feet,  travels  somewhat  of  the  quickest.  Hast  no  other  name,  Signor 
Giacomo  ?" 

"  My  master  called  me  U  Gnocco  Giacomo,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"my  fellow-servants,  Lo  Scioperoni  Giacomo,  and  the  villagers,  II 
ballerino  Giacomo,— that  was  when  people  were  in  good  humour ;  but 
when  things  went  wrong,  it  was  everywhere  tctmndrel  Giacomo/" 

"  And  so,  scoundrel  Giacomo,"  cried  Gaston  yawning,  "  took  in  bad 
part  being  called  blockhead  and  laaybones,  showed  his  master  a  light 
pair  of  heels,  and  ded  to  the  stage.  Well  I  here  are  the  crowns,  and 
ihe  porter  will  hand  you  a  cloak,  any  one  of  the  ten  you  prefer. 
And  now  begone!  You  have  tired  me  to  death,  and  your  history 
grows  sleepy."  And  the  Duke  again  yawned,  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  made  sign  to  Alphonse  to  place  wine  within  reach.  De 
Rochefort  and  the  others,  seeing  that  Giacomo  was  to  escape  the 
ordeal  of  forced  confession  in  the  court-yard,  the  ceremonies  of  pink- 
ing with  the  point  of  the  rapier,  drenchmg  with  water,  and  other  in- 
quisitorial means  of  quickening  a  captive's  memory,  which  might  bars 
afforded  sport,  participated  in  the  Duke's  ennui,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  leading  off  the  Italian,  when  the  Duchess  interfered.  Her 
curiosity  had  been  excited  without  being  satiated,  and  she  detained 
the  man  a  moment  to  inquire  how  Ions  ho  had  been  in  Paris.  He 
replied,  only  since  yesterday.     And  ^a  cause  of  his  coming  ?     To 
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tbis  nueatian,  be  answered  notf  but  betrayed  a  confusion  wbich  piqued 
tbe  Oncbess  to  know  more.  8be  sliifted  the  ground,  inquiring 
the  name  of  the  master  he  bad  formerly  aerred.  It  wai,  be  said,  the 
Marchese  di  fiuHsaiio. 

"  Bassano  !"  exclaimed  her  Royal  Highness  in  astonishment. 

"  Bassono  !"  echoed  Gaston  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  BasB^no  I"  murmured  Inpolita  of  that  name — a  name  which  was 
echoed  in  surprise  by  all.  The  Italian,  who  had  seen  himself  like  a 
showman,  buffooD,  or  dancing-monkey,  one  hour  the  delight  of  a  high- 
bom  audience,  the  next,  almost  the  disgust  of  tired  auditors,  and  to 
whom  was  gladly  gives  la  cUf  dea  champs — permission  to  abscond,  was 
surprised  beyond  measure  to  find  himself  an  object  of  intense  interest 
to  the  volatile  beings  who  now  crowded  so  closely  around  him. 

"  Let  him  have  air— he  will  be  suffocated,"  said  Conde,  expostulat- 
ing with  his  friends. 

An  explanation  ensued,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Italian  bad 
been  valet  to  Ippolita's  father;  and. although  suffering  much  ridicule 
on  every  side  from  being  unable  to  lay  claim  to  any  parentage  or  even 
patronymic  appellation,  was  much  beloved  by  the  old  Marquis,  and  on 
bis  death-bed,  entrusted  with  a  will  in  favour  of  Ippolita, — no  other 
depository  being  deemed  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  nephew,  then  under 
tbe  same  roof.  The  foithful  domestic  was  enjoined  to  convey  the  do- 
cument to  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Ippolita,  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  the  persecntion  and  violence  to  which  he  was 
■abjected  by  the  awakened  suspicions  of  tbe  new  Marquis,  rendered 
the  matter  difficult.  The  notary  disappeared  no  one  knew  whither, 
and  the  valet  judged  from  that  event,  and  from  the  continued  searches 
throughout  the  castle,  that  the  nephew  had  discovered  the  fact  of  a  will 
having  been  executed,  and  he  was  obliged  for  awhile  to  bury  the  deed, 
and,  finally,  to  save  life  and  preserve  bis  secret,  to  fiv  from  the  castle. 
More  effectually  to  ensure  disguise,  he  joined  a  band  of  strolling  pan- 
tomimics,  became  an  expert  vaulter  and  harlequin  ;  but  even  in  the 
haunt  and  profession  he  had  chosen,  was  tracked  by  the  insatiate  noble, 
■—forced  to  flee  from  place  to  place,  from  company  to  company,  to 
avoid  the  impending  stiletto.  After  awhile,  he  thought  he  ban  ob- 
tained the  wiahed-foT  obscurity  and  oblivion ;  hut  no, — repose  was  not 
of  long  duration.  In  Faleroio,  he  was  again,  as  he  believed,  tracked 
to  bis  lair-~he  escaped  thence  by  sea — was  carried  into  B^rhary  by  a 

Siratical  rover — excnanged  for  a  captured  Moelemite,  and  landed  in 
larseitles  destitute  anaragKed.  From  that  port  be  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  with  the  intention  of  discovering  the  lady  Ippolita,  whom  be 
knew  to  be  under  protection  of  tbe  court,  but  was  ignorant  of  faer 
abode,  or  even  the  name  of  the  Princess  with  whom  she  found  a  home. 
"  I  cannot  be  blamed  even  by  Madame,"  said  Gaston  to  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  "  if  our  mantle-hunting  leads  to  such  results  as  this .'"  And 
he  pointed  to  where  tbe  faithful  valet,  in  tears,  and  at  the  feet  of  Ip- 
polita, drew  from  hia  bosom  the  precious,  long-stored  document,  and 
handed  it  to  his  young  mistress,  from  whom  he  was  tg  expect,  as  her 
father  said,  a  reward  for  hia  fidelity. 

"  The  face  of  De  Voisin  ia  two  inches  shorter  since  morning,"  re- 
marked De  Rochefort  to  his  friends,  aa  he  beheld  the  equerry  hovering 
aruund  Ippolita,  catching  her  smiles,  and  sharing  tbe  congratulations  of 
the  Ducheas  and  her  ladies. 
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We  need  tcarcelr  add,  that  with  the  will  in  hand,  a  living  witness 
to  prore  its  execation,  and  attmt  his  own  and  the  defiinct'a  •ignatntv, 
backed  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  French  court,  Ippolita  reco- 
vered the  wealtn  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  made  happy  the  pour 
equerry  by  be«towing  her  band  where  her  heart  wna  already  pledged. 
Oiacomo,  now  Ihe  Jortunale,  was  well  provided  for,  and  by  no  meana 
resetted  the  wild  pursuit  at  his  heels,  and  the  termiaatioii  of  the 
ebiise.  His  threadbare  doah,  Mantle  Nnmber  Ten,  was  preserved  by 
Alphonae  as  a  heir>loom,  a  trophy  of  fiutone,  and  an  omen  of  pro*- 
perity. 


"SWEET  HAHir  UALONE." 


11  (he  pwdk*!, 
eandfollf  diy ; 
Wlu  u  irwmiidan,— daniM  wbcn  It  dwdk,— 
GlaiHS  o'er  this  p^^  nor  to  mj  varN  deny 
Thst  nnile  for  irttieh  tay  bnait  might  n^gr  ngh. 
Could  I  to  tbsa  ba  erar  more  than  friend." 

Btrox. 

TBiaK'oipell  tn  thegUnoeof  nreet  UsryMdoiHy 

MHioM  ohann  ao  ««ak  heart  can  defy ; 
And  more  prodom  by  far  than  '  phOon^thar^  itone ' 
I*  th«  diamond  that  ^aami  in  her  eytL 
Uk«  the  pols^tar  at  night. 
Clear,  gliat'olnff,  and  bright. 
That  Aetn  and  that  guides  the  lott  mariner  home, 


Bach  poet  ha*  rang  of  hi*  "  Chloa  **  or  "  CSilori*," — 

Such  heatheniih  name*  I  diiowu ; 
The  only  fair  goddeat  I  lov«  and  adore  ia 
My  dear  diqile  Harj  Halona^ 

In  foim,  oi  in  (kco. 

The  goddeu  of  grace. 
Ulght,  haply,  excel  her,  1  £reely  will  own,^ 

But— that  Mft  «y«  of  blue,— 

That  bright  eye  of  blue  I — 
She  had  not  an  eye  ilkt  tweet  Mary  Malooe  t 

How  oft,  mntdy  gadiig,  tpoll-bound,  I  *Te  ramalnad 

On  the  li^t  at  thy  beautiful  face, 
By  itt  Mftaaing  hutra  allured—but  roitrvnad 
By  thy  modew  majeatical  gt3t»  I 

Then  thy  darli,  raven  hair, — 
Thy  botom  vo  fair, — 
Thy  rowi  I — inch  never  in  gtrdont  hare  blown  ^— 
But— ob  I  that  bine  eye. 
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BT  OBOBOE   BATHONO. 

Thb  greater  part  of  twelve  months  which  had  elapsed  uiic«  the  n> 
turn  of  RegiDHld  Lister  from  India,  he  had  occupied  in  visiting  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe.  He  bad  quitted  home  at  an  early  age  to  eater 
on  the  moHt  eventful  of  al]  profeMions,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
conntries.  But  his  return  trom  Benares  to  the  borders  of  Somerset- 
shire was  not  an  unmingled  joy.  He  had  lost  in  the  meantime  his 
father,  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  unaffected  benevolence;  yet  the 
increased  sentiments  of  affection  with  which  he  was  received  by  his 
surviving  parent,  seemed  to  assert  she  bad  talcen  in  trait  all  the  father's 
lore,  which  was  now  added  to  the  sum  of  her  own  maternal  tenderness. 

Reginald  Lister,  a  graceful  and  accomplished  yonng  man,  was  at  this 
time  captain  of  dragoons,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  with  a  rent-roll  of 
sis  thousand  a-year.  It  will  be  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  under 
the  above  eircum stances,  he  should  have  resolved  on  revisiting  no  more 
the  distant  scenes  of  his  military  career,  looking  rather  to  the  interest- 
ing  obligations  of  that  station  which  time  and  ikstiny  had  now  allotted 

•  About  two  miles  distant  from  Lister  Priory  resided  a  Mr,  Harling- 
ton,  a  retired  placeman.  He  was  a  gentleman  neither  of  mean  Aunily, 
abilitiea,  nor  fortune ;  bnt  he  had  lately  come  into  the  county,  having 
purchased  a  small  estate  contignous  to  that  of  Captain  Lister,  the  ve- 
nerable house  on  which  bad  acquired  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  its  new  poasessor,  by  a  tradition  of  ita  having  been  the  scene  *^ 
the  deliberations  of  the  r<Huantio  and  onfbrtnnate  Dak«  of  Monmouth. 

But  Mr.  Harlington  was  a  cold,  unapproachable  being.  A  prond, 
tortnoua  apprehension  of  morals  constituted  him  severe  and  uncharita- 
ble to  bis  neighbour,  arbitrary  and  unparental  in  bis  family ;  but  he 
had  a  ready  pliancy  to  men  in  power,  recollecting,  without  doubt,  the 
counsel  of  Butler,  that  he  who  would  climb  the  hill  must  bend  His 
body.  To  those  on  his  own  level  he  was  austere  almost  to  offence; 
and  in  transactions  witb  the  world,  held  himself  fully  acquitted  so  long 
as  he  kept  Just  clear  of  the  demarcation  of  dishonesty.  As  to  the  word 
'indulgence,  it  was  a  term  utterly  unknown  in  bis  vocabulary. 

To  wayward  youth,  or  early  indication  of  folly,  this  was  a  school 
perhaps  not  ill-fitted ;  but  for  two  daughters,  who  constituted  the 
family  of  Mr.  Harlington,  a  system  of  prejudicial  and  unnatural  dis- 
cipline :  but  their  generous  spirit  shot  cheerfully  up  from  this  nngenial 
soil,  and  ripened  and  expanded  into  moral  loveliness. 

Catherine  and  Matilda  were  as  nearly  of  an  age  as  they  could  be 
withou>  being  the  offspring  of  the  same  birth — a  year  only  their  differ- 
ence ;  but  their  minds  and  passions,  their  hopes  and  belieis,  their  joys 
and  sorrows  were  positively  one.  In  person,  nowever,  they  contrasted, 
but  with  equal  claim  to  beauty.  Matilda  was  fair  and  meditative; 
Catherine  dark  and  animated.  Taste  might  fiilter  which  to  choose  ;  ot 
the  poet  suspend  his  lay  between  the  orient  morning  and  the  golden 
sun.     Nature  was  glorified  in  both. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  but  little  intercourse  between  the  families 
of  the  Priory  and  the  Harlington  property.    Mra.  Lister  had  not  been 
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lonE  a  widow.  Her  placid  diaponition,  not  unmingled,  perhaps,  with 
a  slight  tincture  of  nnde,  evinced  no  inclination  to  mulce  advances  to 
her  neighbours  ;  while  Mr.  Hailington,  as  he  did  not  see  any  immediate 
advantage  in  forming  the  acquaintance,  was  equally  chary  of  placing 
himself  in  a  position,  which  might  ha/e  been  attended  with  the  chance 
of  additional  expenditure  in  his  mude  of  living,  —  for  he  was  one  who 
entertained  opinions  more  freely  than  he  entertained  hia  friends.  As 
to  suy  gratificatioD  in  which  his  danghteis  might  participate,  thia  vroa 
a  question  which  never  troubled  htm. 

But  the  sudden  return  of  the  heir  quite  altered  the  cas&  Ranald 
naturally  enough  was  a  little  curious  respecting  this  new  fomily,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  surmised  that  the  te[>arted  beauty  and  accomplishinenta 
of  the  young  ladies  brought  much  repentance  with  this  solicitude.  Mr. 
Harlington  now,  ioi  the  lirst  time,  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  bletxing  af  chtMren,  in  the  quick  apprehension 
which  seiEed  him  that  one  of  his  daughters  might  become  the  means  of 
.  augmenting  his  own  aggrandizement. 

All  this,  as  the  world  goes,  is  no  very  new  discovery ;  and  Mrs. 
Lister,  who  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that  three  visits  from 
her  son  to  Harlington  within  five  4ays,  could  only  arise  from  one  cause, 
had  too  much  sense  to  hazard  a  psrental  battle  on  the  old,  worn-out 
plea  of  a  belle  alliance. 

The  first  interchange  of  civilities  between  these  families  being  past, 
Mr.  Harlington  felt  he  was  by  no  means  called  upon  fur  any  Hirther 
extension  of  bientiance, — nor,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  things  likely  to 
be  improved  by  aiiv  charm  which  his  presence  might  atfbrd;  besides, 
he  also  knew  that  whatever  object  be  might  personally  have  in  this 
new  intimacy,  would  be  far  better  accelerated  by  leaving  the  elements 
to  their  natural  effecta.  After  three  days,  therefore,  from  the  date  of 
the  acquaintance  he  was  seen  no  more;  but,  safe  in  Lis  solitude  —  * 
territory  which  no  one  cared  to  invade,  he  resumed  his  usual  occn^ 
tions ;  where,  to  do  him  justice,  his  time  had  never  been  abused,  which 
some  able  pamphlets  on  the  currency  and  colooial  dependencies  fuUf 
testified. 

Reginald  having  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  Harlington  when  Be 
pleased,  it  does  not  appear  the  Isdies  threw  many  impediments  in  his 
way,  as  without  douht  he  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  moat 
amiable  of  young  men ;  nor  can  we  quarrel  with  the  Captain  himself, 
that  he  was  suiTeriug  the  prime  of  a  London  season  to  lie  fast  vanish- 
ing without  seeking  the  metrouolis,  when,  in  fsct,  St.  James's  itself 
could  not  match  Harlington  in  human  loveliness. 

The  chaxacter  of  Cutheritie  it  would  be  difficult  precisely  to  express, 
because  so  rarely  is  it  met  with  — certainly  not  Dy  the  term,  "  good 
spirits,"  a  temperament  as  wearisome  as  vulgar,  but  by  an  inlelligenee 
which  threw  a  nimbus  around  her  words  and  actions.  It  might  bare 
been  "  energy,"  but  that  it  was  less  physical :  animation,  to  the  letter  ; 
but  for  excitement,  there  was  none. 

A  noble  sensibility,  which  the  word  "  sentimentality"  doea  hut  de> 
grade,  was  the  constitutiuual  quality  of  her  sister  Matilda.  For  the 
wrongs  of  others  she  felt  worthily,  not  sicklily.  Her  forbearance  was 
positively  angelic;  it  was  the  sanctity  of  the  woman,  not  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sex  ;  and  beautiful  she  was  as  the  rose  of  Sharon. 

Reginald  became  devoted,  but  not  infatuated.  He  felt  an  influence 
which  the  mind  might  feel  without  abandonment,  and  his  conduct  at 
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HRrlinstou  wu  a  tribute  uf  maaly  admiration,  not  intellectnal  feeble- 
ness. The  business  af  tbe  shire,  the  duties  of  the  parish,  the  welfare 
of  his  teaaatT^,  found  him  neither  juggard  nor  neglectful ;  but,  these 
SToeations  being  satisfied,  he  rose  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing  as  the  day 
TeddeDB  in  the  west,  and  away  he  flew  to  the  shelter  he  bad  chosen. 

Mt.  Harliagton  was,  aotwithstaoding,  one  of  those  ivho  can  be  quite 
unimpeachable  when  they  please, — a  term  which  implies  a  very  di^ 
agreeable  person  on  most  occasions ;  but  who,  for  a  special  purpose,  can 
exercise  an  art,  which,  like  the  fascination  of  the  crotalus,  is  in  fktX  its 
mystery  of  attack.  On  the  instance  of  a  dinner-party  at  the  Priory, 
this  gentleman  exerted  his  most  potent  spell.  His  speech  was  oracular, 
but  always  to  the  purpose ;  positive,  but  correct;  sententious  rather 
than  interlocutory — for  he  seldom  bore  a  port  in  conversation,  but  earn- 
med  up  at  intervals  the  observations  of  others,  delivering  himself  in  a 
sort  of  Amphyctionic  tone ;  which,  if  it  sometimes  fell  short  of  con- 
vincing some  of  the  antique  school,  at  least  never  failed  inspiring  the 
whole  assembly  with  becoming  awe. 

From  this  time  Airs.  Lister  was  scarcely  less  charmed  with  her  lovely 
rbed 


neighbours  than  her  son  ;  and,  although  she  was  occasionally  disturl 
as  to  the  defumemeiil  of  all  that  was  now  passing,  yet  surely  no  one  was 
ever  more  enamoured  of  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  for  the  young  ladies 
passed  as  many  hours  at  the  Priory  as  their  father  in  his  study — name, 
ly,  about  as  many  as  the  day  contained. 

At  somewhat  less  than  seven  miles  hence  stood  Forest  Court,  the 
property  of  an  old  friend  of  the  Lister  family ;  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic spot,  which,  like  many  other  memorable  places  in  England,  was 
much  visited  br  those  who  had  delight  in  research,  and  taste  for  the 
picturesque.  A  day  was  fixed  by  the  Priory  party  fur  this  excursiou  ; 
"  suggestion  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Lister,  as  the  proprietor 
of  Forest  Court  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  that  lady. 

Reginald,  with  Matilda  and  Catherine,  sought  at  ouce  this  scene  of 
enchantment.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  harmoniously  favour- 
ed by  nature  and  art  to  captivate  the  senses.  A  natural  terrace  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  over  parts  of  several  adjacent  counties, 
whence  the  eye  might  trace  the  Saxon  burrow  and  the  Roman  mound, 
which  the  chronicles  of  the  land  had  preserved  famous.  It  was  a  re- 
treat indeed  suited  to  the  full  wruught  of  every  temper.  The  treillage, 
rich  in  the  "immortal  amaranth,"  the  glorious  azure  of  the  bell-flower, 
and  sweeter  than  Arabv  or  Elysian  shades,  seemed  formed  for  the  first 
whisper  of  confiding  love.  The  mellowing  and  varied  tints  which 
marked  that  broad  expanse  beyond ;  the  inequality  of  surface,  —  here 
rich,  there  scathed — now  enclosed,  and  here  neglected, — teeming  and 
Ulow,  told  of  man's  chequered  days,  and  spoke  emphatically  of  human 
vicissitude;  whilst  the  broad  oak  and  towering  beech  which  graced  and 
sheltered  the  venerable  fabric,  under  whose  battlements  the  visitors 
were  seated,  might  have  awakened  the  first  enthusiasm  of  adventurous 
youth,  whose  life  was  already  his  country's  betrothed. 

Here,  more  enviable  than  Adonis,  who  spent  six  months  with  Venus, 
and  six  with  Proserpine,  was  R^inald  at  once  with  his  two  divinities, 
Catherine  and  Matilda.  AmonKSt  other  recreations,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  to  his  fair  fiiends ;  and  many  a  favourite  author 
had  gained  something  in  renown,  by  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
he  justified  their  beauties.  The  poem  which  he  had  chosen  for 
this  morning  was  Milton's  "  Lycidas."    Animated  by  his  loved  com- 
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panions,  and  inspired  by  the  acene  ajround  him,  Reginald  rented  tbia 
exquUite  ode  in  a  manner,  by  which  be  could  not  Imt  feel  he  had  ae> 
complished  that  peculiar  triumph,  which  a  Siddon*  conld  bo  well  appre- 
ciate, and  her  auditors  confirm.  Nerer  had  friends  met  with  such  iinr 
speakable  pleasure  as  to-day, — nerer  aepaiated  with  such  a  sincere  in- 
terchange of  the  heart's  hest  offering.        •  •  ■  • 

Two  days — three — four — had  elapsed,  and  Reginald  was  still  a 
stranger  at  Harlington !  Had  he  cause  of  leu  happiness  ?  Had  his 
n^ard,  his  affections,  his  love,  (by  whatever  term  his  feeliags  might  be 
named,)  been  invaded?  Surely  not;  for  the  scene  at  Forest  Court 
bad  been  the  constant  dioramic  vision  in  his  thoughts ;  it  had  kindled 
bim  with  joy,  but  consumed  his  peace ;  hid  charmed  his  imagination, 
but  disquieted  his  bosom.  Had  he  been  told  a  week  since,  that  he  had 
no  love  for  the  sisters  at  Harlington,  he  would  have  maintained  his  af- 
fection with  all  the  frankness  of  hia  conscious  nature;  but,  were  he 
now  admonished  of  but  half  the  tale,  namely,  that  he  loved  but  one, 
he  would  perhaps  have  faltered  —  yet  by  the  falter,  have  confessed  it 
more  than  tongue  could  verify.  From  that  day  bis  heart  had  pro- 
nounced fealty  to  its  liege  ^Uatilda,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  vaasal 
to  her  power. 

Recalled  now  to  a  true  sense  of  himself,  as  one  who  had  been  stunned 
by  a  sudden  blow,  Reginald  read  bis  story  plainly  in  the  volume  of  his 
fancy,  and  began  to  reflect  soberly  on  reciting  its  most  interesting  chap- 
ter to  her,  where  be  would  fain  dedicate  the  work,  —  in  {ilain,  he 
thought  seriously  of  confessing  his  love.  Reginald  was  by  no  means  of 
a  vain  disposition,  yet  it  would  hare  been  equally  an  afiected  part,  bad 
be  put  forth  any  formidable  doubts  on  bis  being  an  accepted  suitor; 
buti  notwitbstandine  this  persuasion,  as  be  was  somewhat  of  a  shy  na- 
ture, he  sheltered  himself  by  making  his  confession  by  letter,  rather 
than  encountering  the  malaite  of  a  verbal  declaration  of  passion,  which. 


ness,  well  got  over  between  life's  real  puppets.  A  sleepless  night  was 
the  parent  of  this  prodnction  ;  but,  as  all  love-letters,  like  aea-fights, 
are  pretty  much  alike,  we  shall  forbear  transcribing  the  outpouring  of 
Ranald's  malady  ;  suffice  it  to  sav,  we  are  quite  sure  sincerity  la^ed. 
not  one  step  behind  anything  which  he  pronounced;  and  this  being 
concluded  as  much  to  his  satisfaction  as  such  compositioui  ever  can  be, 
tba  despatch  was  superscribed  accordingly,  "  Miss  Harlington." 

The  step  being  taken,  Reginald  was  more  at  ease.  He  now  wander- 
ed in  those  fields  of  contemplation,  that  countrv  of  a  lover's  musing, 
wherein  he  raised  the  structure  of  new  solicitudes,  extending  the 
boundary  of  hope  beyond  the  bourn  of  self,  and  in  the  project  of  an- 
other's happiness  enriched  and  fertilised  his  own.  He  weighed  his  bap< 
piness  by  the  good  he  might  extend  to  others,  and  valued  his  posses- 
sions as  the  instrument  of  his  purpose-  He  dwelt  on  the  renewed  am- 
bition which  would  fill  his  mind  for  honourable  pursuits  ;  of  the  fresh 
charm  which  the  practice  of  virtue  would  afford  him,  by  the  approba- 
tion of  a  friend  sweet  as  bis  own  conscience.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  new  delights  which  would  open  on  his  literary  houn,  by  an  intel- 
ligence well-stored  as  his  own,  and  by  a  patience  greater,  to  doubts  re- 
solved and  prejudices  removed. 

On  the  day  following  the  mission  of  Reginald's  letter,  be  prepared 
to  make  bis  viait  to  HarlingtoOi  and  tltbough  no  lover  conld  surely 
have  had  fiurer  anticipations  or  mwe  «Deours^ng.reflectioai,  yet  hs 
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approached  the  hoDse  not  without  tome  aerranB  agitatioD,  sltc^ther 
toe  effect  of  his  own  temperament.  Yet,  to  meet,  to  convene — to  seal 
with  the  more  hailowed  accents  of  the  lips  that  which  the  solemnity 
of  his  band  btid  written — to  gire  again  and  to  take  a  bond  of  fiiith— 
to  call  at  once  into  mortal  shape  all  the  wondrous  promise  of  a  dreanir 
was  now  the  adventure  of  the  nappy  Reginald. 

He  entered  the  house — the  apartment  in  which  so  oft  he  had  found 
'  himself  assuredly  at  home.  He  was  alone,  and  felt  sensibly  that  he 
waa  so.  At  any  other  moment,  he  would  hare  bounded  into  the  shrub- 
bery— the  elopes — the  conservatory — in  gay  pursuit  of  his  absent  com* 
panioQS,  but  his  new  position  had  filled  him  with  awe,  which  his  native 
diffidence  had  no  power  to  repel.  His  heart  beat  audibly  as  his  lips, 
whilst  he  pronouncedagnin  and  s^n,"  Matilda  I"  R^inald  had  now 
taken  up  some  volume  from  the  table,  which  might  have  been  Arabic, 
for  any  perception  .which  he  had  at  that  moment,  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opened,  and  he  beheld — if  so  electric  a  gaxe  misht  be 
deemed  beholding — and  he  beheld  Catherine — Catherine  Harlington 
before  him  1  He  stotfd,  but  the  sense  was  that  of  reeling.  A  sudden 
apprehension  paralyzed  hia  whole  state  of  man.  Catherine  I  could  it  in- 
deed he  possible?  more  frightfully  still,  could  it  be  really  so? — his 
letter — his  declaralion  of  luve — "Miss  Hariington"  was  Catherine- 
Catherine,  the  elder  ? — Like  Jacob,  who  would  have  married  lUcbel, 
had  he  taken  Leah  in  mistake  7 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  interview,  Catherine  herself  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  perfectly  at  esse,  and  this  not  improbably  prevented  her 
perceiving  the  extreme  distreas  into  which  Rc^nald  had  been  plunged. 
With  fraukneM,  however,  but  with  a  dignity  to  be  abated  by  no  sur* 
prise,  the  anproaohed  the  man  who  bad  presented  himself  her  avowed 
■oitor.  Addressing  him,  she  said — "  Captain  Lister,  fbrgjve  me  if  mv 
deportment  should  appear  too  little  worthy  the  ocmfidence  with  whica 
you — if  I  am  not — you  will,  I  know,  find  some  compassion  for  me,  if  a 
strangeness  which  this  precise  moment  may  have  cast  upon  me — " 

Hegintld  bad  yet  perception  enough  to  feel  the  unmauliness  of  hia 
rileace.  Bewildered  as  to  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  taking  her  now 
quickly  by  the  hand,  he  said — "  Do  not,  I  entreat  you.  Miss  Harlington, 
by  such  evidence  of  your  understanding,  prove  how  infinitely  your  sex 
rises  above  our  own,  when  occasions  demand  an  exercise  of  its  best  qua- 
lities. I  am  come — yon  see  me. — (poor  Reginald  by  this  time  had  lost 
all  method) — this  immediate  iuterriew.  Miss  Harlington,  I  have 
sought,  in  which  I  would  disdoae  the  counsels  of  my  heart ;  and  in 
her  presence,  I  mean-~" 

"  —  Reginald — Captain  Lister,"  interposed  Catherine,  "  that  I 
had  respect  to  yonr  announcement  of  this  interview,  my  presence  hen 
is  sufficient  to  explain — that  I  have  obeyed  it  with  a  heart  beating 
with  an  emotion  nbich  the  term  j'oji  but  vainly  represents,  my  lips 
shall  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  avow.  In  that  full,  most — moat 
ample  assurance  which  I  have  of  your  exalted  nature,  let  me  as  little 
hesitate  in  pronouncinK,  I  know  I  am  beloved.  That  which  a  sense  of 
niy  own  feebleness  could  never  have  ventured  to  whisper,  even  in  a 
dream,  your  uttered  word  has  rendered  proof  against  the  world.  Oh, 
air  I— spare  me — this  lan^ua^e  is  bold,  unmaidenly — I  feel  it  is  so, 
though  it  never  meet  the  justice  of  your  reproof." 

Rc^bed  of  the  very  remnant  of'hu  purpose,  Reginald  was  now  pow 
erles*  as  a  child*     One  manly  effort  might  still  have  axtricated  oimi 
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bnt  tbe  strength  was  not  in  him.  "  Catherine,"  he  puiionatelf  ex- 
claimed,  whilst  bis  own  accents  abirtled  him  as  he  spoke;  "  assure  me 
again,  the  will  of  heuven  is  in  this  our  meeting — that  a  wisdom  greater 
taan  our  own  directs  it.  Oire  me  again,  and  yet  again,  the  assurance, 
which  neither  time  nor  thought  shall  ever  question — Catherine — be- 
loved ! — Catherine,  the  chooen— "  and  be  again  clasped  her  hand  fer- 
vently between  bis  own. 

A  pauM  of  some  moments  succeeded — that  saspense  into  which 
overwrought  emotion  not  unfrequently  subsides.  Tbe  face  of  Reginald 
was  averted — a  prostration  of  demeanour — of  reason — but  Catherine 
undentood  bim  not.  At  length,  as  though  making  an  effort  in  the 
nature  of  extrication,  abe  observed,  with  a  smile,  ''  Reginald,  I  have 
distressed  vou ;  we  have  distressed  ourselveo^wby  must  it  be  thus  ? 
indeed  it  should  not.     Ood  forbid  I  should  be  the  means — " 

Reginald  here  raised  bis  eyes,  and  gased  earnestly  upon  her.  Ca- 
therine continued — 

"  I  hare  a  little — I  hope  some  gratiBcation — nay,  I  know  it  will  be 
BO— for  you,  this  morning.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased.  Matilda 
has  been  sedulously  employed  in  your  behalf  for  many  days,  and  has 
worked  with  her  own  bands,  a  little  gage  d'amitU,  which  she  rejoices 
in  tbe  purpose  of  giving  you.  She  must  present  it  herself,  for  the 
offence  is  hers." 

As  pale,  and  nearly  as  cold  as  death  itself,  was  the  coantenance  of 
the  bewildered  R^inald.  His  unsteady  eye  rolled  in  a  bust  of  marble. 
"  Not  this  morning,  Catherine,"  said  he  faintly.  "  To-morrow,  to- 
morrow we  shall  meet  again — yes,  to-morrow,  Catherine  I" — and  then 
somewhat  abstractedly  added — "  What  I  with  her  own  hands — and 
with  the  very  threads,  is  the  history  of  this  day  interwoven  ?  But  to- 
morrow, to-morrow,  Catherine,  I  will  return.  This  strange  distem- 
pered scene  shall  be  forgotten,  and  we  will  court  tbe  future  in  a 
thousand  projects.  Catherine,  farewell!  farewell,  till  thent"  Re- 
ginald strangely  hurried  from  the  apartment. 

It  so  happened,  on  this  morning  Reginald  had  ridden  over  to  Har- 
lington  ;  and  now  quitting  tbe  bouse,  totally  oblivions  that  his  groom 
was  still  in  attendance  vvith  his  horses  near  the  entrance,  he  hurried 
forward  on  foot  in  the  first  direction  which  presented  itself,  and  had 
already  walked  more  than  a  mile  before  he  discovered  be  was  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  Priory,  and  indeed  completely  at  variance  with  any 
accustomed  path.  He  halted.  A  slowly-drawn  s'leii  gave  him  m<H 
mentary  relief.  Seating  himself  on  a  fallen  tree,  be  began  to  com- 
mune with  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  he  aloud.  "  How  weak,  un- 
manly, clkildish,  has  been  my  conduct ! — to  what  a  state  of  implication 
— ^o  what  a  terrible  responsibility  am  I  bringing  mvself  1 — childish  I 
why  it  would  shame  a  child.  Had  I  but  pronounced  one  steady  sen- 
tence of  explanation — clad  myself  in  tbe  ordinary  fortitude  of  a  reason- 
able creature,  this  mere  embarrassment,  which  is  now  become — I  shall 
gomad  withthevery  thought.  What — what  have  I  done  7  Alasl  alasl 
rather  what  hare  I  left  undone? — now,  now, 'tis  too  late — too  lat»— 
too  late  I "  shouting  which,  he  arose,  and  pacing  rapidly  through  the 
thick  rank  grass,  appeared  to  invoke  imprecations  on  himself. 

"Yet  Catherine  loves  me  I"  suddenly  he  exclaimed:  "loves 
me — ban  confessed  she  loves  me.  Matilda  could  do  no  more— -might, 
might,  huw  less  1 — Matilda  1  how  know  I  that  Matilda  loves  me  ?  nay, 
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inore,  her  afllKtiont  may  be  won— yet  hwt  to  me.  CatlieTiDel  ia  ahe 
not  noble,  beantifiil,  accomplUlied  ? — where,  where  u  that  rank  or  atate 
which  would  not  kneel  to  Catherine  ?  and  ahall  I,  then,  like  Theaens, 
reward  my  Ariadne  by  deaertion  ?  No,  Catherine,  no  I "  and  he  again 
paced  the  pathless  waste  with  the  Rtrides  of  one  meaaariug  a  disputed 
o^rtance.  Abruptly  he  stopped  ;  an  «ir  of  contempt  again  passed  over 
him.  "Coward!  coward!  ignoble,  pitiful  coward  ! "  cried  ne;  "with 
what  acorn  should  I  look  upon  another  who  would  thus  juggle  with 
his  conscience  1  Is  it  too  late?  why  should  it  be  too  late?  no,  no  I 
let  me  not  lay  up  yean  of  dissimulation  and  unavailing  remorse  by  so 
idle  a  neglect.  It  mutl— it  thnll  be  explained ;  to-morrow — to-morrow 
the  discovery  shall  be  made."  Saying  which,  with  a  whirl  of  hia 
limbs,  he  turned  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Priory,  which,  from  the  posi- 
tion he  was  then  in,  might  have  been  strikingly  interesting  to  those 
who  delight  in  steeple-^asea,  but  an  act  of  ini^oiioua  scramUe  to  poor 
Reginald.  In  time,  however,  be  reached  his  own  home.  The  dis- 
order of  his  dress  was  but  the  material  exhibition  of  his  mind — in 
ftcl,  no  unhappy  devil  honted  through  a  fair,  could  have  exhibited  a 
more  pitiable  plight  than  poor  Reginald. 

After  a  ni^t  in  which  dreams  and  visions  were  abundant,  though 
sleep  affiliated  them  not,  he  arose,  and  in  a  state  of  musing  which  ne 
would  fain  sccoont  heroic  and  collected,  he  met  his  mo^er  at  the 
breakfast- table.  Reginald  was  certainly  in  unaccustomed  spirits,  but 
which  required  much  lest  than  the  penetration  of  Mrs.  Lister  to  por- 
ceive  were  the  result  of  effort.  He  spoke  in  a  hurried  and  louder 
tone  than  usual — changed  suddenly  from  one  subject  to  another  before 
arriving  at  conclusions.  His  object  was  to  keep  talking — to  occupy 
the  time — to  do  anything,  in  fact,  to  shut  away  the  very  object  lie 
affected  to  importune.  He  ran  over  the  subject  of  some  improvements 
which  had  long  been  talked  of  in  the  park.  With  the  plan  before 
him,  he  traced  a  variety  of  lines  and  demarcations,  and  had  the  laby- 
rinth of  his  ideas  taken  impression  on  the  scroll.  Lister  Park  would 
have  eshibited  a  maze  in  which  Rosamond  herself  might  have  been 
safe  to  this  day. 

Under  a  like  pretlige,  be  fancied  himself  impatient  to  be  gone.  He 
looked  indeed  at  the  uock,  as  one  might  do,  anxious  for  the  boor;  but 
Reginald  was  just  as  great  a  coward  as  yesterday.  There  was  aome 
delay  in  the  snivel  of  his  horses,  st  which,  though  he  secretly  rejoiced 
as  a  criminal  at  a  reprieve,  be  assumed  considerable  anger,  and  now 
vaulting  into  his  saddle,  rode  off  at  a  speed  which  positively  terrified 
his  attendant.  At  this  rate  he  reached  Harlington,  but  by  way  of  an- 
other demonstration  of  courage,  instead  of  directly  advancing  to  the 
house,  he  made  a  tort  of  dilour,  and,  to  the  renewed  astonishment  of 
his  groom,  galloped  away  as  though  be  had  just  found  a  fox. 

After  occupTing  ten  minutes  by  this  kind  of  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
Reginald  verily  laced  about,  and  delivering  his  horse,  entered  tlie 
house.  On  passing  the  hall,  as  thongh  perfectly  to  understand  his 
own  mind,  he  repeated  in  audible  terms — "  Yes,  this  interview  can- 
not— shall  not  fail  me."  Being  shown  into  the  usual  apartment,  he 
precipitately  advanced  to  Catherine,  who  was  directly  in  his  gaze,  and, 
as  though  pluoging  at  once  into  the  mid-pool  of  his  purpose,  "  Ca- 
therine," said  he ;  ''  Catherine,  my  belovea  friend, — if  yesterday  my 
tone  and  deportment  were  strange — mysterious — you  shall  to-duy  be 
auan  amased  at  the  calmness  of  my  spirit,  and  the  method  of  my 
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>peecli>  Catherine—"  at  this  moment,  raiaing  his  eyes,  he  diacoyered 
for  the  first  time,  Matilda  witbin  the  embraiure  of  a  window.  Tara- 
ina  with  a  auddan  flush,  far  less  anaccoaii table  than  the  deathlike 
palenesa  of  Ranald,  ahe  advanced  towards  him.  "  Colwiel  Liiter," 
•aid  she  ;  "  if  my  poor  welootna  can  add  anything;  to  the  betfer  ncep- 
tion  yoa  find  at  Harlington,  believe  me,  it  is  moat  heartily  ymin. 
And  now  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  I  believe  I  have ; 
there — "  continued  she,  throwing  a  chain  ofue  interwoven  hair  <^  the 
two  sisters  round  bis  neck ;  "  and  now,  like  the  Emperor  Augosto^ 
yon  must  wear  the  mannfocture  of  vonr  wife  and  sister." 

If,  yesterday,  Reginald  had  exhibited  appearancea  of  meutal  waD< 
dering,  his  senses  just  now  had  evidently  extended  their  ramble.  His 
wit  was  no  longer  ready ;  and  his  state  of  man,  like  a  tenantleas 
building,  was  at  any  one's  mercy- 

"  R^inald — Captain  Lister,"  said  Catherine  in  a  hurried  tone ; 
"  what  IS  this  f  von  are  distempered — ill — 'tii  vain  as  cruel  the  dia- 
(tuise.  Reginaia,  yon  must  leave  us;  indeed  you  must  return  to  the 
Priory  oce  —my  father's  carriage — ^it  shall  convey  you  instantly  to 
your  own  home." 

Matilda  stood,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  True,"  faltered  Ranald,  "  I  am  indeed  distempered  ;  but  believe 
me,  for  with  all  sincerity  I  speak  it,  your  aid,  Catherine — your  counsel 
can  alone  assist  me — never  man  spoke  more  truly :"  saying  which,  he 
led  Catherine  through  a  second  door  of  the  apartment,  which  opened 
into  the  shrubbery.  "  Yes,"  said  be,  when  they  were  now  alone ; 
"  tell  me,  Catherine,  i*  not  that  sorrow  better  which  leads  to  patience, 
than  the  poor  jufKle  which  palliatea  evil  but  to  nurse  its  power  f" 

"  Ah,  Reginald !  wherefore  such  appeal  i" 

"  Because  you  must  testify  the  truth,"  was  the  reply.  At  this  mt^ 
tnent  the  speakers  having  turned  down  one  of  the  slopes  into  the  holly- 
grove,  suddenly  encountered  the  imposing  presenoe  of  Mr.  Harllngtoa 
himself.  Exaltation  was  at  his  heart,  trat  placidity  in  his  coon- 
tenance;  and  though  he  felt  a  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  near  its 
accomplish  men  t,  yet  bis  air  of  patronage  underwent  no  change.  Be- 
sides, should  any  misadventare  interrupt  the  match,  he  might  bereby 
be  enabled  to  declare,  the  project  had  never  met  with  his  entire  ap- 
probation. 

Btran^,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  Reginald  again  felt  relief 
from  this  interruption.  It  was  his  last  selvage  of  opportunity,  yet 
Reginald  pnsillanimously  welcomed  its  invasion.  Mr.  Harlington's 
manner  was  gracious,  but  studied,  and  as  misapplied  under  the  ar- 
cumstaaces  of  place  and  persons,  as  a  full  court  attire  at  a  harveat 
limne.  The  conversation,  however,  became  cheerful— even  animated 
—whilst  Catherine  felt  a  most  natural  joy  in  this  unexpected  evidence 
of  Reginald's  restoration  to  his  usual  demeanour. 

On  their  re-ascendiiis  the  termce  immediately  before  the  nrden 
entrance  to  the  bouse,  lur.  Hariington  turned  to  Ranald,  and  with 
'r  which  would  have  become  a  secretary  of  any  department,  re- 


quested to  be  honoured  for  a  short  time  bv  the  presence  of  Captain 
Lister  in  his  study.  Reginald  immediately  assented,  and  following 
"'■■'"  1.1.1..  ^^  assigned  bim- 

.nd  at  last  deter- 
[f  the  confidsnt  of 
Id  the  two  sisters 
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this  stately  personage  towards  the  chamber,  once  more  assigned  him- 
self to  the  trusteeship  of  his  guardian  resolutions,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  make  no  other  than  Mr.  Hariington  himself  the  confidsnt  of 
all  bis  troubles !    Casting  a  backward  loM,  he  beheld  the  two  sisters 
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in  tb«  enlMcement  of  each  otlier'a  embrace,  watchiag  him  with  thkt 
aspect  of  holy  angels,  which  is  childhood's  first  lesson  to  inroke. 

il«^aald's  Btato  of  mind  prevented  his  perceiving  Mr.  Harlingtou's* 
resumption  oiitiaX  ten  fairt  accroire,  wbico,  as  betook  bis  chair,  and 
indicated  to  Reginald  to  folloip  bis  example,  was  perfectly  over- 
powering."- 

"  Captain  Lister,"  aaid  Mr.  Harlington,  after  a  moat  pregnant 
pause ;  "  events  ia  which  our  two  tiunilies  have  a  common  implication, 
and  in  which  my  child  and  yonnelf  appear  more  matenally  oon- 
oernedj  demand  a  few  obeemitions.  That  you  possess  my  daughter's 
affections,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  canfewng,  is  sufficient  for  me  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  this  alliance ;  your  name,  character,  and  station,  I 
fisel  ought— ought  to  make  that  sufficient." 

These  words  were  uttered,  however,  in  that  pecuUar  tone,  as  to 
imply  it  was  altogether  a  speech  of  grace,  and  that  it  was  yet  possible 
Ranald's  name,  character,  and  station  mi^t  not  be  sufficient  to  the 
expectations  of  so  exclusive  a  personage  as  Mr.  Harlington.  Another 
interval  of  silence,  and  he  proceeded :— "  If  ambition  has  ever  borne, 
a  part  in  the  counsels  of  my  life,  it  baa  not  been  in  making  brilliant 
alliances  for  my  children.  I  am  content  with  honourable  oirth  and 
unsullied  reputation.  To  these.  Captain  Lister  bas  u  undoubted  claim 
•—I  cun  have  no  disappmntment  to  lament." 

Bewildered  m  R^iiuld  was  by  the  gestation  of  bis  own  iinh«n» 
plea,  yet  the  insdence  of  this  moAmm  tented  him  to  the  quick.  Hu 
pride  was  for  «  moment  freed  from  his  sufferiags,  and  he  replied— 
"  Humility,  sir,  must  ever  be  the  put  of  him  who  suea  for  a  lady's 
favour ;  this,  station  can  never  render  less  bectmiing :  but,  sir,  I  ienr 
I  am  yet  wanting  a  sense  of  my  further  distiDction,  in  being  considered 
without  taint  or  reproach  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Harlington." 

To  bsve  misundeixtood  the  nature  of  this  reply  was  impossible,  bnt 
Mr.  Harlington  was  one  never  tsken  by  surprise,  and  merely  indicated 
by  manner  that  he  received  the  words  in  no  other  light  thou  s  simple 
assent  to  his  own  profound  statements.  In  his  usual  equanimity  of 
manner,  therefore,  he  continued.  "  The  probability  of  a  near  alliance 
between  our  &milies,  I  must  confess,  invests  you  with  some  claim  on 
my  confidence,  and  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  brief  leisure  at  my 
disposal  of  announcing  to  you,  that  the  hand  of  my  younger  daughter 
Matilda — "  here  verily  the  heart  of  Reginald  knocked  at  bis  rHie— 
"  has  been  sought  by  one  who,  I  believe,  bas  full  possession  of  her 
will,' — the  son  and  heir  of  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  the  Honoarable  Mr.  Charles  Bonner." 

"  Matilda ! "  uttered  Reginald  in  a  tone  which  would  have  startled 
anyears  bnt  those  of  Mr.  Harlington.     "  Matilda  1 " 

The  jarring,  incomprehensible  state  of  Reginald's  feelings  now 
tlirew  mm  into  new  excitement — dashed  one  moment  to  the  earth, 
and  now  bounding  with  the  strangest  sensations  of  liberation.  In- 
comprehensible I— but  be  appeared  to  have  broken  from  an  imprison- 
ment to  which  the  liberty  of  despair  was  a  land  of  freedom.  Matilda 
was  lost — mor^— lost  beyond  hope.  The  barb  was  withdrawn  from  bis 
fiestering  sense,  and  though  the  wound  might  still  be  left  mortal,  its 
throes  were  deadened. 

Wrapped  in  himself,  Mr.  Harlington  remained  totally  unconsdoua 
of  Reginald's  emotion,  and  after  another  flow  of  sentences,  which,  like 
a  &il  of  snow,  soon  buried  all  trace  of  matter  beneath  it,  he  ceased  ; 
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and  once  more  alone,  reaamed  hia  inqaiiy  on  Colonial  Depen* 
d«ncieg. 

Aa  to  poor  Reffin^d,  he  waa  pasiled,  as  tLougti  fancy,  like  a  tricked 
Ariel,  had  caused  him  to  "  play  these  tricka  of  desperation  ; " — all  had 
been  a  vision  f  hia  love  for  Matilda  a  mere  delusion  ?  for  bis  whole 
aoul,  like  a  halcyon  on  the  waters,  floated  free  and  peacefiil. 

The  matrimonial  intelligence  above  annonncea  by  Mr.  Harlin^ 
ton,  had  in  one  sense  some  foundation,  namely,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  that  gentleman ;  otherwiae  it  waa  that  oy  which  the  ears  of 
Matilda  had  never  yet  been  assailed,  nor  perhaps  had  ever  paued  the 
mental  threshold  of  the  Ambassador's  heir  himself.  Some  flighty, 
eknaleretque  expressions  of  admiration  and  attention  on  the  part  of  this 
young  man  towards  Matilda,  had  bllen  into  the  loom  of  Mr.  Harlin^ 
ton's  active  policy,  out  of  which  he  would  fain  weave  a  web  "  to  caXxh 
aa  great  a  fly  as  Cassio."  The  alliance  was  desirable,  and  this  waa 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Harlington ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  understood 
the  lawfulness  of  things  by  their  events,  holding,  on  this  question, 
as  the  learned  Dr.  Fuller  expresses  it,  "  the  wrong  side  of  the  book 
uppermosL" 

Captain  Lister  now  fbnnally  represented  to  his  mother  his  intended 
union  with  Catherine,  and  some  argent  matters  calling  him  about  thia 
time  to  the  metropolis,  the  two  young  ladies  pasaed  the  entire  mean-* 
while  at  the  Priory.  Reginald  had  also,  naturally  enough,  communi- 
cated Mr.  Harlinston's  information  in  respect  of  bis  younger  child — an 
intelligence  which  gave  Mrs.  Lister  both  uneaaiDesa  and  surprise,  for 
Mr.  Bonner's  reputation  was  by  no  means  that  on  which  she  could  con- 
gratolate  ber  yoang,  friend,  whilat  hia  rare  visits  at  Harlington  were 
certainly  the  only  feature  of  bis  conduct  which  could  have  been  called 
"  like  angela." 

In  a  few  days  Catherine  and  Matilda  had  returned  to  their  own 
home.  It  was  on  one  of  those  sultry  sutumnal  evenings,  when  not  a 
breath  in  the  heavens  relieved  the  labouring  languor  of  the  mead,  and 
the  rich  tinted  foliage  appeared  eo  still  and  fixed,  as  though  the  ten- 
drils had  been  painted  un  the  blue  background  of  the  sky,  and  a  biat- 
nesa  ntber  than  repose  bowed  down  every  living  thing,  when  Matildft 
had  retired  to  her  chamber,  whose  treilla^d  lattice  had  been  thrown 
open  to  give,  not  take,  the  only  sigh  which  Nature  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  breathe. 

She  bad  been  occupied  in  drawing,  and  the  materials  of  her  employ- 
ment were  still  scattered  before  her.  The  aspect  from  her  chamber 
was  well  auited  to  melancholy  thought. 


The  ripple  of  the  stream,  silver-tipped  by  the  moon's  beam,  waa  in  her 
own  watery  gase ;  for  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  disquiet  seemed 
alone  to  occupy  the  bosom  of  Matilda.  The  door  of  the  apartment  was 
partly  unclosed.— Catherine  was  at  this  moment  advancing.  She 
paused — fixed  in  mute  attention.  She  listened.  She  coald  not  be  de* 
oeived,' — it  was  a  sigh  she  heard, — a  sob — a  heart-rending  sob.  Cathe- 
rine approached  nearer ;  and  deeper  still  were  the  tonea  of  agony  which 
met  her  ear.  The  teara  were  Matilda's  teara,  whose  figure,  pertly 
averted,  Catherine  now  distingniahed  in  the  drooping  utterance  of  woe. 
She  waa  in  the  act  of  earnestly  gasiog  on  some  object  before  her,— it 
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wu  R  miniktare,— CTidentlf  hei  owa  worli,  and  the  likeness,  Ranald 
— Regiaald  Lister  I  CBtberine  stilT  listened.  Sir  the  signs  of  grief  now 
broke  into  the  more  audible  accents  of  speecb. 

"  Be  your  days  happy  till  their  timely  course  merge  into  blessed 
eTerlastiognesB .'  Yes,  Reginald,  yon  have  wisely  chosen — one  faaat 
thou  chosen,  worthy  thine  own  essential  being,  and  who,  by  assimila- 
tion with  thyself,  can  alone  appreciate  thine  exalted  worth.  May  hsp- 
piness  be  your  course,  meeting  no  change  hut  in  its  owa  variety  of  bless- 
ing !  Yea,  Reginald,  Catfaeriue  bas  a  kindred  being,  and  will  bear 
you  fellowship  in  your  own  r^on  of  thought  and  fancy — one  who  bas 
perception  to  define  thy  stranirest  imagiaings,  and  a  soul  to  partake 
jour  highest  triumphs.  Catherine,  the  counterpart  of  thy  nature, 
must  be  the  afianced  of  thine  heart.  Yea,  thou  hast  chosen,— how 
wisely,  this  poor,  poor  stricken  brain  must  freel;^  witness.  Her,  Regi- 
nald, you  have  chosen, — yet,  had  it  been  otherwise — had  this  humbler 
—this  less,  less  worthy — poor  vain  Matilda  I  Ah  I — were  I  to  speak 
it  loud,  though  to  deaf  midnight,  life,  methinks,  would  pass  from  me 
with  the  word.  Let  my  tears  hide  all, — my  shame,  my  lore,  my 
utterance,  my  peace,  on  this  blank  earth.  Got  be  proclaimed  the 
happy ;  but  let  Matilda's  counsel  be  secret,  sacred.  Qo  I  be  ye  happy, 
whilst  my  widowed  thoughts  shall  yet  inhabit  yon  shadowed  paUui, 
there,  there  to  in?oke  the  past,  and  apeak,  and  sit,  and  wander  with 
him  stiU.  Beloved — adored  Reginald  I  IndulKf — indulge  poor,  rain 
heart  in  thy  responsive  throbs.    Adored,  belovea  Reginald !" 

The  agitation,  the  dismay  into  which  Catherine  was  thrown  by  what 
she  had  just  witneased,  nearly  denied  her  all  power  of  escape.  She 
was  already  linking  to  the  earth.  By  an  effort  she  reached  her  owo 
chamber,  and  there  dropped  upon  a  conch.  .  ... 

On  the  second  day  from  the  erent  above  related,  Ranald  and  Mrs. 
Lister  drove  over  to  Harlington.  The  intelligence  which  the  latter  bed 
received  respecting  Matilda's  contract  to  Mr.  Bonner  yet  mare  and 
more  disturbed  her,  and  though  she  was  by  no  means  of  a  tem|ierament 
to  busy  herself  in  the  all^rs  of  others,  she  still  felt  that  admonition  in 
the  present  instance  might  possibly  be  the  most  timely  offering  she 
could  make  to  friendship.  With  these  views  she  went  instanUy  in 
search  of  her  young  friend.  Ranald  and  Catherine  were  left 
tc^ether. 

"  Yon  disappointed  ua  yeaterday,"  aaid  he,  with  an  air  of  ^ayfiil 
reproach ;  "  we  did  not  see  you,— an  offence  easily  atoned  for  in  any 
but  yourself:  in  you,  Catherine,  it  is  indeed  a  serious  charge ;  and  upon 
my  word  you  seem  conscious  of  it,  for  I  know  not  when  I  have  seen 
yon  look  so  gravely-" 

"  Bc^nald,"  replied  she,  in  a  tone  which  startled  him,  "  those  re* 
cent  events  which  now  cannot  foil  to  be  the  great,  sole  burden  of 
your  thoughts,  as  mine,  have,  yon  will  confesa  it,  been  already 
attended  by  moments  uf  stnmge,  inexplicable  reservation — nnoatunil 
phantasies — " 

"  — Ah  Catherine  I "  interrupted  Reginald  hastily,  "  theae — these 
are  indeed  well  merited  reprooft.  Sunken  I  am  in  my  owa  esteem  ; 
keenly,  sorrowfully,  this  wayward  temper  repents,  and  would,  if 
possible,  repair — " 

" — Reginald,  it  ti — it  it  thy  patience  I  would  demand,"  interposed 
ahe,  in  accents  Inmost  of  severity.  "Inexplicable  have  been  thy  words, 
froward  and  fearM ;  but  the  vast  volume  of  recorded  things,  has  not  * 
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psge  like  Ihit — none,  noae  so  ttrange,  h  nnapproaclied,  bo  notent  U 

"  Catherine — in  the  Iotb  of  mercy — jnatic^— " 

" — True — irue,"  Bgnin  she  passionately  exclumed,  ."'tis  in  the 
name  of  both  I  am  called  on,  or  to  both  am  loat  for  ever.  Repaid,  I 
can  never  be  thine — never,  never,  Ranald — for  the  altar  of  onr  plight 
would  demand  a  sacrifice  at  which  heaven  itself  would  weep,  and  dark- 
ness cover  all  our  days  to  come.  Some,  surely,  will  deem  me  mad, 
others,  how  noble  1 — some  will  denounce  me  unnatural,  others,  how 
heroic  ! — but  these  I  neither  fear  nor  covet ;  heaven  knows  'tis  not  the 
world's  award  that  stirs  me.  For  did  yon  know  the  dire  conditions  of 
our  nuptials— the  fearful  record  of  our  rite»~tbe  knolling  of  the  bell 
which  will  displace  the  sponsal  peal — the  altar  which  must  become  her 
torn  Ik-" 

"Her! — ber  tomb  1— what  rhapsody  is  this?" 

"Ahl  had  it  been  the— the,  Ranald,"   cxmtinued  Catherine,  in 

deeper  bitterness,  "  whom  yon  could  have  • I  had  been  content  to 

watch  thee  at  a  distance,  nor  leas  have  proved  my  ftith  and  adoration. 
Bnt  she  will  die,  Reginald,  and  oh  I  how  worse  tnan  death,  the  tnem»- 
ries  which  survive  !  Could  you  but  have  loved  ker — though  wild  my 
plea,  and  of  which  the  wide  world  ne'er  vet  has  given  example ;  yet — " 

"  —Matilda  t"  ejaculated  Reginald  in  accents  of  one  diatraugbt  i 
"  Matilda .'"  and  his  ftane  trembled  as  though  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

"Iiovea  you  at  the  very  price  of  life,  ana  how  aurely  will  pay  the 
penalty,  heaven  knows — heaven  knows  I" 

Reginald,  by  an  impulse  almost  as  involuntary  as  the  exdamationa 
he  had  uttered,  sprang  from  the  couch  on  which  be  had  been  seated, 
and  gasing  (or  a  moment  on  vacancy,  clasped  the  extended  hand  of 
Catherine,  whilst  a  confiised  sense  of  coming  events  broke  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  rushed  wildly  from  the  apartment- 
Mrs.  Lister,  meanwhile,  had  rambled  afield  with  ber  beloved  Ma- 
tilda. They  had  strolled  throueh  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  were  now 
reposing  under  that  favourite  alcove,  which  had  so  late  been  the  scene 
of  Reginald's  impassioned  readiiws  —  a  spot  wherein  Contemplation, 
tike  a  true  Sybarite,  bad  wasted  in  indulgence,  and  Fancy  wandered 
in  its  own  creations. 

In  sincere  congratulation  of  the  unfounded  tale,  Mrs.  Lister  bad 
addressed  her  chosen  ftiend  on  that  alliance  which  bad  been  whispered 
with  Mr.  Bonner.  "  Ood  grant,"  she  fervently  exclaimed,  "  I  may  yet 
survive  to  behold  one  more  worthy  of  you  I"  But  they  were  no  bnger 
alone—the  vision  of  hope  was  already  clothed  in  mortal  form,  and  Re> 
ginald  himself  at  their  feet.  A  stnpor  of  enchantment  held  a  momen- 
tary power  over  the  gazers.  Thought  had  no  time  for  form — for  qoes- 
tion,  all  too  brief.  "  My  wife  1 — mine  own  '. — mine  own  I"  wildly  he 
still  repeated. 

"  Thy  wife  I "  and  she  ssnk  apparently  lifeless  into  his  arms. 

The  espossals  were  fulfilled — Reginald  and  Matilda  were  united. 
Mr.  Harlington  was  a  practical  man  to  the  very  last,  "non  mibi  res, 
■ed  me  rebus  committere  conor,"  was  a  mnxim  for  which  he  had  ever 
shown  veneration ;  and,  though  his  part  was  submission,  yet  his 
language  was  still  dictatorial.  Like  Micah,  the  Ephraimite,  Catherine 
haa  restored  the  stolen  treasure,  and  hy  an  act  which  stands  to  this  day 
singly  in  the  heroism  ef  women,  became,  as  the  heralds  say,  a  "  Party 
per  pale,"  half  wife  and  half  widow. 
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THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
Oft,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VQUiME. 

CHAPTKB  LIX, 
tHB  BDBSTITCTB. 

"  Caution  ii  Aa  knnr  iHny  of  prudenotL" — LoftB  Bi.tirtx. 

N0N8  but  those  wbo  hare  bent  beneath  its  burden,  can  evtiinate 
the  wearineis  of  hia  Usk  whose  office  it  ia  to  watch  over  the  apiritnal 
improTemeDt  of  the  criminal,  a.nd  to  waste  Hfe  in  devising  expedients 
for  uousingand  qaickening  the  better  feelings  of  a  degraded  nature. 
The  man;  and  grievous  disappointments  which  an  ardent  spirit  ho 
circumstanced  is  compelled  to  sustain, — the  perpetual  combat  he  has 
to  wage  with  dispositians  enslaved,  debased,  and  brutalised  by  vice, 
— the  undisguised  scorn  of  some,  the  hopeless  indifference  of  others, 
— the  apathy  of  moat,— tell  eventually,  with  fearful  depression,  upon 
a  chaplain's  efforts  and  energies.  "They  unnerve,  depress,  and  ex- 
haust him. 

This  feeling  had  been  mine  for  many  months  ;  and,  to  be  rid  of 
it,  I  resolved  upon  a  holiday.  Hpld  closely  ami  keenly  to  nsy  cease- 
less round  of  toil  by  my  lay-biahopt — the  magistrates;  restricted 
from  absence  from  my  prison  duties,  even  for  a  single  day,  without 
their  permission  ;  bound  to  take  their  pleasure,  not  only  npon  the 
period  of  my  projected  holiday,  but  also  upon  the  substitute  whom' 
I  purposed  should  officiate  in  my  stead,  my  path  was  sufficiently  be- 
set by  "  lets  and  hindrances."  Bat  even  temporary  freedom  was 
worth  a  struggle.  80  I  boldly  called  for  the  minnte-book  ;  entered 
therein  my  i^ire  for  a  fortnight's  run  ;  inserted  the  names  of  four 
clergymen,  any  one  of  whom  would,  in  the  interim,  act  for  me ;  and 
left  the  magistrates  to  select  the  party  whom  they  deemed  most 
efficient. 

"  A  pretty  warm  discussion  this  will  originate  !"  was  Mr.  Croak's 
remark  as  I  called  his  attention  to  the  entry,  and  desired  he  would 
submit  it  to  the  first  visiting  magistrate  wbo  inspected  the  prison  : 
"Some  lively  comments,  and  truly  agreeable  personalities  will  be 
the  np^ot  of  this  proposal." 

He  was  right.  The  asperities  to  which  my  snit  gave  birth,  ami 
the  unjust  conclusions  arrived  at  during  its  discussion,  were  as  un- 
expected as  they  were  marvellous.  Five  magistrates  felt  it  their 
duty  to  take  my  request  into  grave  consideration, 

"A  fortnight's  leave!"  cried  the  chairman,  with  a  well-feigned  air 
of  snrprise.     "  Would  not  a  shorter  period  suffice.^ 

"That  question  I  thus  answer," — I  spoke  bluntly,  for  my  spirit 
was  chafed : — "  This  is  the  only  request  for  leave  which  I  have  sub^ 
mitted  to  you  for  three  years  past." 

"Oh!"  retnmed  he  carelessly,  "I  merely  threw  out  the  remark 
by  wav  of  suggestion.  I  take  no  cognisance  of  the  patt ;  I  have  to 
deal  simply  with  the  pretenl.  Now,  as  to  your  substitute:  Mr. 
Hicks,  curate  of  Gr^beach,  is  the  first  name  on  the  list.  Is  there 
any  objection  " — and  he  turned  towards  his  coheaguea — "  to  thu  reve- 
rend geatlemao  ?" 
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"  An  insurmountmble  one  on  my  part,"  said  Mr.  CumbeMtone  with 
energy,  "  he  it  not  round." 

"  Pardon  me !"  I  interrupted,  completely  mistaking  the  drift  of 
this  remark  ;  "  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  hi> 
health  is  excellent." 

"I  am  alluding,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  a  look  of  grave 
rebuke,  "to  hiB  profesBional,  not  to  his  physical  health.  He  is  not 
sound  in  his  religious  creed,  I  am  creaih^  informed  that  he  ha* 
very  strong  doubts  upon  the  Twenty-second  Article." 

"Oh  I  dear!  dear  I"  said  Sir  Henry  Fettinger.  "This  is  sad  t 
very  sad,  indeed  I  Pats  him  over  t^  all  me«is.  Bead  the  next 
name." 

"  Mr.  Leaver — the  lecturer  of  Utdetawn." 

"A  Calvinistl"  cried  Mr.  Wapihott;  "a  decided  Calvimst;  I 
k,now  it  for  a  fact." 

"  I  for  one,"  observed  Mr.  Cumberstone,  with  dignified  solemnity, 
"will  never  permit  ■  Calvinist  to  preach  within  the  walls  of  tus 
crowded  gaol." 

"  He  would  play  the  very  deuce  with  us,"  remarked  Sir  Henry  ; 
"he  would  tell  the  priBonera  they  couldn't  help  being  the  villains 
they  are ;  that  they  mutl  rob,  and  forge,  and  kill,  and  poach,  whether 
they  wonld  or  no.  Bleas  my  soul  and  body  that  wilt  never  do !  Run 
your  pen  through  his  name,  and  announce  the  next." 

"Mr.  Rumph,  of  Nymsbury." 

"Tainted I"  said  the  chairman,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice. 

"What,  for  treason?"  cried  Sir  Henry,  starting  wildly  to  his  legs; 
"  someUiinff  in  the  Despard  and  Thistlewood  line,  en  ?  Why,  J 
thought  fellaws  in  their  predicament  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad  i 
Shameful!  Shameful  I  What  can  Mr.  Cleaver  be  thinking  of? 
Where  is  be?     I  '11  have  an  explanation." 

"  TairUed"  was  the  word  I  used  aaid  the  chairman,  repeating  the 
term  with  emphasis ;  "  tainted  with  radicalism." 

'  Oh  I  oh  I  I  understand,"  said  the  baronet.  "  No  matter  1  The 
same  disease  in  a  milder  form.  Cut  him  decidedly.    The  next  man." 

"  Mr.  Mears  of  Hunchbum." 

"Voice  too  weak  for  the  gaol,  and  principles  too  mild,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wapshott  "  We  want  a  daring  preacner ;  some  one  who  will 
tell  these  outcasts  boldlv  what  they  are,  and  where  they 're  going  to; 
that  they  are  earning  tne  worst  of  wages,  and  will  soon  be  paid  off 
in  full." 

"Mr.  Mears,  then,  we  are  all  agreed,  is  inadmiswble,"  struck  io 
the  churman,  merdlessly  curtailing  Mr.  Whapshotf  s  homily. 

"  Yea,  yes!"  was  the  response. 

"  The  next  name?"  cried  the  baronet. 

"There  is  no  other;  we've  exhausted  the  lisL  Mr.  Cleaver" — 
continued  the  chairman — "  have  you  any  further  propodtion  to  make, 
or  any  fresh  name  to  suggest?" 

"  I  have  very  slight  encouragement  so  to  do,"  was  my  somewhat 
piqued  reply ;  "  but  I  will  hazard  the  mention  of  a  fifth  clergyman, 
—Mr.  Osteriy  of  Pratt] estream, — a  mild,  retiring^  guileless  man,  to 
whom,  I  trust,  there  can  be  no  objection." 

"Mr,  Osterlyl  Ah!  yes!  an  inoffensive  kind  of  being;  never 
heard  anything  to  his  disadvantage  that  I  can  remember,"  aaid  Mr. 
Whapshott  musingly. 
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"  Mr.  Oaterly,  eh  !  .  I  've  aome  faint  idea — itnae  odd,  some  curious 
asiociation  connected  with  the  name — yea  I  yes  I  I  'm  right.  Our 
neighbour.  Lord  Eaatrington,  has  a  decided  aversion  to  him." 

"If,"  waa  my  reply,  and  I  addressed  it  pointedly  to  the  lut 
■peaker,  who  waa  Sir  Henry,  "every  gentleman  whom  I  propoae  aa 
my  temporM-y  Hubstitute  be  objected  to ;  if  I  am  to  be  in  reality  ■ 
prisoner,  though  nominally  a  chaplain ;  one  course,  and  but  one,  is 
open  to  me.     I  must  tender  my  resignation." 

"Don't! — Don't  do  anything  of  Uie  kind l"  rejoined  Sir  Henry. 
"You  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  would  occasion  us.  We  should 
have  applications,  and  testimonials,  and  canvassing,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  which  is  abominably  annoying."  He  looked  round,  and 
continued,  "No  objection,  I  presume,  gentlemen,  to  Mr,  Osterly  as 
a  substitute  pro  (em^mre?  None!  Ah!  I  thought  so.  Pray  enter 
his  name  in  the  minute-book.  That  makes  the  arrangement  for- 
mal. I  have  said  the  worst  I  know  of  him.  You  will  remember, — 
should  that  point  ever  be  mooted, — that  I  distinctly  told  you  our 
neighbour,  Lm-d  Eastrington,  had  the  greatest  possible  objection  to 
him !" 

But  tehif  f 

OHAPTKB  tx. 

THB  MORAL   PEER. 

"  No  man  is  so  iiuTgniGGant  u  W  be  nir«  hii  eumpla  can  do  no  hnrt.^ 

LoaD  Clarevdok. 
Lord  Eastrington  was  a  noble  of  considerable  notoriety  and  un- 
doubted influence.  He  was  a  formidable  foe;  for  he  was  rich  and 
unscrupulous.  He  was  a  valueless  friend ;  for  he  was  essentially 
selfish.  No  man  cared  less  for  the  reverses  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse ;  or  more  rapidly  erased 
the  fallen,  the  struggling,  or  the  disappointed,  from  his  remembrance. 
According  to  his  political  creed  his  sympathies  should  have  been 
with  the  people;  but  no  man  viewed  with  greater  harshness  the  fail- 
ings  of  the  peasant,  or  fell  in  more  readily  with  the  notion  that  a  poor 
man  ought  to  be  a  perfect  character  I  Tbe  strictness  with  which  the 
game  on  his  richly-cultivated  domain  was  preserved,  the  suspicion 
with  which  all  intruders  were  scanned,  and  the  seventy  with  which 
all  trespassers  were  warned,  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  his  pub- 
lic avowals  that  "the  poor  had  certain  rights,  and  that  those  rights 
ought  to  be  secured  to  them."  Rights  I  What  rights  ?  Woe  to  the 
unhappy  farmer's  son  who  was  found  lurking  near  his  preserves ! 
Woe  to  the  luckless  farmer's  boy  who  was  detected,  sack  in  hand, 
gathering  up  the  acorns  which  had  dropped  from  the  Eastrington 
oaks!  Woe  to  the  thoughtless  lad  or  lassie  who,  on  an  autumn 
morning,  diverged  from  ue  main  road  to  gather  a  handful  of  nuts 
within  his  lordship's  tempting  coppice  !  The  pains  and  penalties  of 
die  law  dogged  their  heels,  and  the  portals  of  the  county  prison 
yawned  to  receive  them.  Their  case,  in  truth,  was  desperate.  From 
his  lordship  it  was  visionary  to  expect  forbearance.  He  viewed  all 
these  delinquencies  as  grave  offences:  and,  on  their  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  was  wont  to  exclaim,  with  kindling  eye  ana  angry 
frown,— 

"What  an  iramOTal  people  we  are  rapidly  becoming!  Old  English 
honesty  is  gone.     The  feeling  of  sturdy  independence  and  strict  iiv- 
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tegritjr  whicb  once  dUdoguUhed  the  Englisit  peaHut  may  be  now 
■ought  in  vain.  The  rights  of  property  are  tluljr  more  aad  more  for- 
gotten bv  the  lower  cluse*.     A  frightfiil  state  of  things  ia  approach. 


...^.     What  a  groHlf — what  a  deplorably  immoral  people 

■emibl;^  becoming!  John,— apply  at  once  for  a  aumownB  against 
these  vicious  people,  and  leack  (hem  a  lesmm  I " 

What  bis  loidsnip's  notions  t£  morality  really  were,  horribly  per- 
plexed divers  of  his  dependents.  The  lady  who  presided  orer  tbe 
{lomeslic  urangements  of  "  The  Chaantry"  was  another  man's  wife. 
Beautiful,  accomplished,  lady-like  in  manner,  and  abounding  in  con- 
versational tact,  she  did  the  hoBours  of  his  lordship's  table  to  hia 
badielor  friends  with  an  ease  and  self-possession  that  startled  even 
the  knowing  ones.  But  kit  wife  she  was  not  I  And  yet  Lord  £ist» 
rington — if  a  few  pheasants  disappeared  from  hit  woods,  or  a  few 
peaches  fi'ftm  his  walls — would  work  himself  up  into  a  towering  pas- 
sion, and  inveigh  against  "the  want  of  morality — the  abominable 
and  increuing  want  of  morality  among  the  lower  orders !" 

Vivacious  Lord  Eostrington  1  it  was  quite  clear  be  was  a  stranger 
to  "  Psley  on  the  Moral  Sense  I " 

And  yet  in  his  own  opinion  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  conntry 
never  existed.  "What  would  become  of  this  district,"  was  his  ad£- 
^>mplacent  inquiry,  "but  for  myself,  and  mv  determination  to  up- 
hold the  game-laws?  Those  laws,  I  contend,  form  one  of  the  most 
judicious  portions  of  our  legal  enactments.  Their  beneficial  (mera- 
tioQ  (W  the  lower  classes  of  the  community, — calmly  considered, — is 
^mating.  Take  my  own  case.  Observe  the  many  mouths  I  feed, 
and  the  many  backs  I  clothe,  and  the  numy  pocket^  I  fill,  because  I 
am  resolved  that  the  game  on  the  Eastrington  estate  shall  be  strictly 
and  efficiently  preserved.  My  keepers,  under-keepers,  watchers, 
helps,  and  scouts,  form  a  band  exceeding  &fij  persons.  Where 
would  these  men  find  bread  but  for  me?  Who,  I  should  like  to 
know,  keeps  them  from  the  worlchiniBe  but  myself?  Whose  purse 
enables  them  to  bring  up  their  families  in  unquestionable  comftwt? 
Mine,  Who  is  it  that  lightens  the  poor-rates  of  each  of  the  sur- 
rounding  parishes,  by  finding  constant  employment  for  these  fifty  in- 
dividualsF — I  do.  Another  point.  Calculate  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  petty  tradesmen  of  this  district  by  the  weekly  expenditure  amongst 
them  of  the  wages  of  these  fifty  individuals.  And  whence  do  these 
results — all  of  them  beneficial — emanate  ?  From  my  inflexible  deter- 
mination that  gune  shall  be  found — and  found  in  abundance — in  th« 
Eastrington  covers.  I  hold  then,  that  the  game-laws  are  a  positive 
blessing  to  the  working  community  ;  and  that  he  deserves  well  of  his 
fellow-men  who  enforce*  their  observance  to  tbe  utmost  possible 
extent ! " 

The  neishbouring  magistrates, .wearied  to  death  with  adjudicating 
on  game  mformatione  laid  ever  and  anun  by  L<»d  Eastrington's 
keepers ;  the  tenant-farmers,  groanins  under  the  expense  of  support- 
ing by  poor-rates  the  wives  and  families  of  those  unhappy,  men  who 
were  imprisoned  for  poaching  on  the  noble  lord's  manors, — would 
have  come  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion :  but  let  that  pass. 

To  the  parish  of  Oareham — blessed  by  this  sporting  lord's  resi- 
dence and  example — Mr.  Usterly  was  appointed  curate.  His  nomi- 
nation was  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  great  landowner.  The 
curate's  habits  were  understood  to  lie  quiet  and  studioua.     He  had 
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riothing,  it  was  Bvemd,  of  the  «portsii»n  •bout  him — took  out  no 
licence — never  ahot — kept  no  dcgs— never  conned.  All  points  had 
been  welt  ctmtidered  ;  and  my  lord  grMdoualy  inttniHted  to  Dr.  Pokes, 
the  rector,  hii  opinioa  that  in  his  lelection  o£  Hr.  Osterly  fen-  his  cu- 
rate, the  doctor  had  been,  ai  u*ual,  moat  judicious.  But  the  feeling 
of  aatiBfaction  was  unhappily  not  mutual,  Mr.  Osterly  was  disgust- 
ed with  the  domestic  arrangements  at  "  The  Chauntry,"  and  very 
early  came  to  the  condusion  that  he  would  never  accept  the  hospi- 
talities there  proffered  him,  while  those  hoepitalltiei  were  dispensed 
by  Mrs.  Vanaeleur.  His  determination  was  soon  tested.  An  invi- 
tation to  dinner  anfved  from  '■  The  Chauntir."  It  was  declined. 
Another:  that  was  waived  also.  A  third:  this  too  was  met  by  a 
conrteouB  refus^.  He  wm  then  apprised  that  Lord  Eastrington 
mode  a  point  of  payii^  pointed  attention  to  the  officiatrng  clergy- 
man of  his  parish ;  and  was  desired  to  fix  his  own  day."  Evasion 
was  now  impossible ;  be  submitted ;  a  day  was  nsmed ;  and,  with 
anything  but  pleasant  feelings,  he  awaited  its  arrival.  His  reception 
at  "  The  Chaiintry"  wsg  dignified  and  cordial.  Its  noble  owner  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  at  seeing  his  clergyman  at  hut  within  hia 
walls.  A  small  party, — the  majority  sporting  men, — was  assembled ; 
and,  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  laughing  and  talking  with  all  the  gaiety 
imaginable,  was  Mrs.  Vandeleur.  The  curate  thought— at  least  he 
felt — that  there  was  but  one  conrse  for  Aim  to  pursue.  There  and 
tktu  he  could  not  "  ait  down  to  meat"  A  few  momsnts  for  reieetion 
were  all  he  could  command.  But  these  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  the 
servant  of  the  Sanctuary  should  not  tolerate  shameless  sin.  Before 
dinner  was  announced  ne  seized  en  opportunity  of  accosting  Lord 
Eastrington,  and  begging  permissitm  to  withdraw.  His  lordship, — 
many  eyes  were  fix^  on  them  daring  their  brief  interview,— was 
startled,  and  looked  uneasy,  but  no  word  or  geatore  indicative  of 
annovance  escaped  him, 

"He  was  sorry,"— be  spoke  calmly, — "very  serry  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  Hr.  Osterly's  society  ;  but  he  would  not  ask  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  ehsnge  of  determination ',  -not  would  he  seek,  for  one 
moment,  to  detain  him." 

The  clergyman  bowed,  and  withdrew  ;  and  in  so  doing,  tiriualbi 
jTOm  tkeparuh  ! 

Lord  Eastrington  ceased  to  attend  church.  He  declared  be  "  could 
no  longer  do  so  with  comfort."  His  household  followed  his  exsmple. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The  land-steward  gave  the 
tenantry  a  arivate  hint  that  his  lordship  was  quite  indifferent  about 
their  attenaing  divine  service  at  preittU,  The  hint  was  understood 
and  taken.  "Ilie  church  was  speedily  emptied.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Osterly  redoubled  his  efforts ;  and  communed  earnestly  with  his 
own  heart,  as  to  the  points  in  which  his  ministry  was  faulty ;  and 
how  its  defects  could  he  remedied.  A  hostile  agency  was  st  wwk, 
which  met  him  in  all  directions—an  agency  powerful,  subtle,  end 
sleepless— an  agency  bent  on  his  overtlmnr.  The  middle  dasses  no 
longer  seemed  to  welcome  him  into  their  houtei.  His  visits  were  ap- 
parency dreaded.  A  twand  was  on  his  brow.  He  was  obnoxious  to 
their  lord  ;  and  sooner  or  later  his  dismissal  was  certain.  Even  the 
pom  seemed  to  listen  to  him  less  confidingly  and  cheerfully.  He  was 
spell-beand.  An  evil  eye  was  upon  tnm.  His  church  deserted- 
Ins  panscmal  influence  cripfiled — Us  BuoisUy  paralysed.    Start  not, 
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ffentle  reader,  at  theie  ■Utementa,  or  condemn  them  aa  over-coloured. 
The  influence  of  a  wealthv  and  unacrupulous  land-owner  within  his 
own  aphere  ii — whether  for  good  or  evil— ^verwheUoing.  Dr.  Pokea 
now  made  hia  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  animadverted  in  strong 
terms  on  the  deserted  appearance  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  disunion 
but  too  Tisible  in  the  parish.  He  then  expressed  his  profound 
r^ret  that  hu  curate  should  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  JJord 
Eastrington.     "  That  was,  indeed,  lamentable  1 " 

"  But  unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances,"  Mr.  Ostcrly  rejmned 
qaietly. 

"  I  am  given  to  understand,"  said  Dr.  Pokes  with  ominous  gravitj, 
"that  you  insulted  him  1" 

"  There  are  plain,  old-fashioned  people  in  this  very  parish,"  re- 
plied Osterly,  "  who  are  so  unsophisticated  as  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship insulted  me." 

"When  and  where?" 

The  clerical  subaltern  then  entered  into  detuls. 

"And  his  lordship's  civilities  were  thus  rejected— thus  publicly, 
peremptorily,  and  dedaively  '."  cried  Dr.  Pokes,  with  evident  vexa- 
tion. "Bxplanation  is  impossible.  No  intervention  of  mine  can 
avaiL  The  breach  is  irreparable.  A  most  unfortunate  invitation ; 
and  truly  lamentable  in  its  results !" 

"  How  would  yon  have  acted,  sir,"  humbly  asked  the  curate, 
"in  my  poritionf  Would  you  have  sat  at  table  with  that  objection. 
aUe  person  ?" 

"Mr.  Osterly,"  exclaimed  the  rector  with  evident  amazement, 
"  what  can  be  your  notions  of  propriety  ?  /  that  am  a  family  man  ? 
I  that  have  grown-up  daughters?  I  that  am  so  particular  about  my 
society — where  I  dine  and  with  whom  ?  You  amaze  me,  sir,  in  sup- 
posing it  pottible  that  such  an  invitation  eonld  be  given  to  me." 

"Oar  profession  is  the  same,"  returned  Osterly  meekly,  "our 
Towi  are  the  same— our  engagements  the  same." 

"  Yes— yes,  I  Icnow  all  that ;  don't  bore  me  with  it,"  returned  the 
Doctor,  somewhat  peevishly;  "but  you  are  a  single  man — you  are 
not  hemmed  in  by  petticoats.  That  makes  a  difference — a  most  ma- 
terial difference — all  the  difference." 

"You  condemn  my  conduct,  then?" 

"I  condemn  you  not :  I  praise  you  not.  But  I  will  have  no  war 
with  Lord  Eastrington.  The  most  convenient  coarse,  sir,  will  be 
for  you  to  resign  the  curacy." 

"  I  think  your  suggestion  harsh,"  was  Mr.  Osterty's  reply  j  "  and 
the  more,  since  you  affirm  you  do  not  blame  my  conduct." 

"  I  blame  nobody,"  cried  the  rector  stoutly ;  "  but  I  will  not  live 
in  hot  water  with  Lord  Eastrington  ;  and  I  will  not  cmsent  that  my 
church  sh^l  be  deserted.  The  proper  course  is — yon  must  see  it 
yourself— a  resignation." 

"  You  sacrifice,  then,  your  curate  to  your  patron  i" 

"  I  aacrifice  nobody,"  persisted  Dr.  Pokes ;  "but  I  will  not  be  s»- 
crificed  myself  I  A  pretty  life  I  should  lead  with  Lord  Eastrington 
for  my  foe  1  Once  more,  I  say,  good  Mr.  Osterly  do  resign  — pray 
reaign." 

«I  did  so,"  said  the  victim — he  himself  gave  me  the  leading 
fisatures  of  his  history, — "  and,"  continued  he,  "  thanks  to  the  bounty 
of  ft  deceased  rdative,  without  being  wholly  beggared  by  the  act. 
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You  can  fe«l  slight  lurpriM  that  after  snch  treatment  I  waa  in  no 
buny  to  seek  another  curacy  ;  nor  can  you  wonder  that,  ai  the  op- 
pressor invarii^ly  feela  a  itrong  dirtaate  toward*  the  person  he  haa 
injured,  I  am  aptly  described  by  your  visiting  justice  as  a  party  to 
whom  Lord  Eaatrington  hu  a  particular  objection.  But  I  will 
dieerfally  undertake  your  clerical  duties.  My  services  may  possibly 
be'endunible  at  the  gaol,  though  utterly  distasteful  at  Garehao).  At 
all  events,  there  no  dinner  invitations  await  me ;  nor  can  I  give  mor- 
tal offence  by  declining  claret  and  venison.  Consider,  therefore,  the 
matter  of  a  substitute  as  settled.  Away  with  ye !  and  enjoy  your 
holiday  while  your  ntany  mattert  are  in  Ike  mood  Ihati/ou  ikowd  have 


CHAPTXa  LXI. 

OlUC  PBB8SBVSBB. 

"  The  Init  of  (bminion  inDuntea  hi  imperosptibly,  (bat  we  become  con^te 

^poM  befora  our  wanton  sbuie  of  power  ii  perceiTed :  the  tjmnny  fint  azerdwd 

in  the  nunery  U  exhibited  in  variou*  di^Nn  end  degrees  in  every  stage  of  our  az- 

Thxbb  must  exist  a  class  of  men  in  this  country  to  whom,  stranee 
u  it  may  appear,  unpopularitv  is  grateful ;  men  who  revel  in  toe 
execration  of  their  fellows,  and  ^lor^  in  incurring  a  formidable  share 
of  public  odium.  Upon  this  principle  may  be  understood  the  self- 
complacency  of  game  preservers.  A  greater  corse  to  a  community 
cannot  exist  in  an  agricultural  district;  and  those  most  conversant 
with  the  poor — with  their  privations,  habits,  feelings,  and  tempta- 
tions will  be  the  first  to  exclaim,  "  If  you  wish  to  ruin  a  vUlage 
population ;  if  you  desire  rapidly  to  introduce  among  them  demoral- 
ization and  insubordination ;  if  your  aim  be  to  brutalize  them — to 
make  them  bad  fathers  snd  bad  busbands — insolent  to  their  employ- 
ers and  disaffected  to  their  superiors^ worthless  and  desperate — 
persuade  some  landed  proprietor  to  come  amongst  them  who  is  a 
stickler  for  the  game  laws,  and  resolved  at  all  risks  to  have  his 
covers  strictlv  preserved." 

The  hatred  with,  which  such  parties  are  renrded  by  the  lower 
orders  generally,  is  smothered,  but  intense.  The  clergy  alone  are 
cognisant  of  its  extent.  The  gome  preserver  is  look^  upon  as  a 
tyrant-^Tuel,  implacable,  covetous,  remorseless.  No  argument  that 
uiy  clergyman  can  use — no  representation  that  any  clergyman  can 
make— ever  avails  to  convince  the  humblest  of  his  flock  that  a  con- 
victed poacher  is  jusdj  punished.  "  What  I" — is  the  general  and  r^- 
iteratea  cry  amonff  the  working  classes — "  What  I  send  a  poor  fellow 
to  gaol ;  deprive  him  of  his  lilMrty  for  knocking  down  a  wild  bird  of 
the  air— one  that  flies  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven — that  was 
given  to  man  for  his  use— that  properly  belongs  to  no  one,  but  ought 
to  be  food  common  to  all — make  that  a  crime  I  Appoint  a  punish- 
ment for  it! — and  call  it  justice !  It  may  be  so — it  may  be  so  in 
man's  judgment,  but  not  m  His  who  is  Lokd  of  all  1" 

Woe  be  to  that  clergyman — damaged,  utterly  and  irretrievably, 
will  he  his  usefulness — who  would  venture  to  maintain  in  any  la- 
bourer's cottage  the  game  laws  as  a  righteous  enoctmenL  To  a  plain 
OkMB,  moreover,  it  seems  marvellous  that  the  masses  should  submit  so 
willingly  to  be  taxed — and  that  right  heavily — for  the  costly  amuse* 
ment  of  the  few. 
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Ttie  UboorCT,  be  it  rein«nbered,  frora  Ae  nottent  in  irfaidi  he 
stands  committed  for  an  infraction  of  the  game  lawa,  |voceeda  «n- 
ward,  aUp  by  atep,  at  the  public  ezpenw.  He  is  conveyed  U>  f^aol 
at  the  public  expense :  he  is  kept  tlwre  at  the  public  expease.  The 
county  feeds  and  clathea  him.  His  family  become  instantly  buedena 
on  the  public  iodurtry-  The  doors  of  the  Union  Hoote  are  opcnml 
to  tham ;  and  there  uiey  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  eapeme  of 
thur  reapective  pariabea. 

What  an  equitable,  honeit,  and  reaaonable  arrangemeittl  The 
many  heavily  burdened  for  the  amutement  of  the  few  I 

Now,  aurely,  aa  game  is  preaerv,ed  for  ^e  special  amtuemant  of 
the  country  gentry, — an  amusement  in  which  they  will  tolerate  bo 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  multitude, — common  sense  suggests 
that  "the  eiclusivet"  are  the  parties  who  ought  to  pay  "for  their 
fun."  But  then  it  is  urged  by  those  who  hold  Lord  Eaatrington'a 
views,  "  Game  is  entitled  to  protection  ;  and  ought  moat  fully  to  re- 
ceive it  because  it  is  property,"  Indeed  !  Has  it  the  responaibili- 
ties  of  other  property  ?  Unless  this  can  be  established,  there  is  n)»< 
nifest  injustice  in  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  receiTe  similar  pro* 
tection.  In  point  of  fact,  game  preservers  inflict  infinite  danuge  on 
a  community.  They  are,  in  many  pointa  of  view,  obnoxious  to  its 
welfare.  Farmers  incur  lieavy  loss  by  the  depredations  of  game. 
Labourers  eufier  iniury  by  the  want  of  employment,  since  it  ia  a 
well-established  ana  nt^orious  fact  that  in  any  district  where  there  ia 
much  game.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  have  good  farming.  The 
community,  as  a  body,  is  injured ;  first,  by  the  destruction  of  food 
which  game  occasions  ;  and  nest  by  the  facilities  and  temptationa  to 
crime  which  game  affords.  An  agricultural  labourer  earns  nine 
shillings  a-wetK.  A  single  night's  poaching  will  bring  him  twenty. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  gaols  require  new  winga,  and  that  the  crowded 
state  of  our  prisons  calls  for  a  winter  acsine  ?  The  cause  of  this  per- 
petual increase  of  misery  and  crim& — where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  In 
the  laws  enacted  and  maintained  for  the  amusement  of  the  country 
sentry.  These  last  are  the  parties  who  convert  their  fellow  creaturea 
into  criminals.  The  disujpointed  poacher  is,  byiiqiid  and  easy  pro- 
gress, converted  into  a  roblier.  Precluded  by  the  vig;ilance  of  Iteep- 
era,  or  by  an  unexpected  augmentation  of  watchers  from  taking  game, 
the  agricultural  labourer  will  enter  his  master's  fold,  and  take  a 
sheep ;  or  he  will  stealthily  -climb  into  a  neighbour's  bam,  and 
take  his  com.  A  poacher's  calling  wid  habits  have  depraved  him. 
He  has  lost  all  sense  of  rjgh^  and  wrong.  But  who  haa  ouised 
this  sad  and  wondrous  change  in  his  character?  X>et  the  game 
preserver  supply  the  answer. 

At  a  late  hour,  in  a  sniall  but  luxMriously  furnished  hreakfast-roomi 
looking  over  a  sunny  terrace  into  a  noble  park,  sat  a  lady  and  gesde- 
man.  The  Utter  seemed  out  of  aorta,  peevish,  and  irritable ;  and  the 
former  dittrait  and  ill  at  ease,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  topic  that  would 
accord  with  the  moody  humour  of  her  fretful  companien. 

•■Make  no  further  att«mpts  to  mieleMl  me,"  said  the  gestlMoan; 
"  1  heard  shots  in  the  Bectory  Preserve  aboat  one  this  mammg. 
My  mind  is  made  up  on  the  point.     I  could  not  bedeceived." 

"  The  ni^ht  was  very  bowterous,"  soggeated  the  lady  timidly ; 
"and  the  wind  among  the  trees — " 

"  Bore  the  sharp  report  of  fire-arms  towards  my  drwau^rooai.    I 
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ought- not  to  b«ed  the  •ound,  I  ■diai^''  cpntinn^  Uie  tpeaker  bitter- 
ly, "  for  it  is  of  nightly  recurrence,  and  my  people  seem  thoroughly 
indifferent.  They  will  probably  attvch  to  it  more  iropcwUnce  dus 
day  three  weeks  when  I  tend  Xheax  one  and  all  adrift,  aq  I  ahall  do  to 
a  certainty." 
,    Hi*  companion  looked  larpritcd,  but  hazarded  no  reply. 

"  J  am  surrounded  by  meroenariee,"  continued  the  speaker  atrcai- 
tically,  "  mercenaries  in  heart  m  well  aa  calling." 

The  rising  colour  of  the  lady  proved  this  taunt  did  not  etapt  her. 

"The  boiu^"  resumed  bis  lordshijy— Lwd  £aatriagt«»i  wai  the 
apeaker— "  the  tole  bond  aoknowled^ed  at  'the  ptesent  day  is  that 
loathsome  one — money." 

The  diatribe  finished,  he  rang  the  bell  smartly. 

"Beamish,  my  lord,  is  below, "'said  the  servant  who  obt^ed  the 
■umiBona,  "  and  bega  to  tee  your  lordahip  wheq  you  are  at  feiaure." 

"I  am  at  leisure,  now,"  said  the  peer,  with  tnat  lowering  brow. 
Mid  in  that  muffled  tme,  «htch  generally  were  the  preeursor*  of  re- 
proof and  dismissaL  Beamish,  however,  thought  .differently,  for 
ne  stepped  lightly  into  his  lordship's  presence,  and  looked  up  at  his 
employer  with  a  frank  and  well-assured  air,  as  if  convinced  a  wd- 
come  awaited  his  tidings. 

"Any  new  disaster,  Keeper?"  was  Lord  Eastrington's  inquiry,  in 
a  tone  partly  irritable,  partly  careless. 

"None,  my  lord;  rather  the  contrary.  I  have  discovered  a  sly 
hand— a  very  sly  hand — near  home," 

"  Indeed  I"  and  the  peer's  moody  manner  gave  way  to  an  expres- 
sion of  eagerness. 

"  I  found,  my  lord,  last  night,  a  leash  of  birds,  a  pheasant,  and  a 
hare,  in  a  cottage  not  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  Forest  Lodge  Gate, 
— all  of  tbem,  I  '11  be  sworn,  from  our  covers:  in  fact  the  fellow 
admitted  as  much  ;  I  teazed  it  out  of  him." 

"  Good  J"  exclaimed  his  lordship ;  "  and  his  ffun  ?" 

"  That  I  found  hid  between  the  sacking  and  mattress  of  his  bed  ; 
and  for  a  poor  man,  a  very  tidy  gun  it  is. 

"  Well  and  cleverly  managed  t"  cried  his  lordship ;  "  you  shall  find 
your  account  tn  this,  Beamish  :  now  for  the  name  of  the  oSender." 

"  Uarcot,  my  lord." 

'■  Marcot  I"  repeated  the  peer  musingly  :  "  Marcot !  that  man  baa 
had  work — constant  work  toroughout  the  winter.  Want  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hit  crime.     What  are  his  wages  ?" 

"  Nine  shillings  a-week,  my  lord ;  has  a  wife  and  four  children ; 
the  eldest  rising  six.  Bent,  four  pounds  ten.  Maintains  an  old 
mother  besides." 

"  Nine  shillings  a-week !"  ejaculated  the  peer  solemnly ;  "  nine 
shillings  per  week  I"  he  repeated,  as  if  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
so  enormous  an  income,  "1  shall  treasure  up  this  case  in  mv  recol- 
lection," continued  the  noble,  with  an  air  of  profound  reflection :  "  I 
shall  advert  to  it  in  public :  J  ahall,  perhaps,  submit  it  in  detail  to 
the  conuderation  of  the  House.  It  supports  the  view  I  have  always 
taken,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  driv«n  to  become  a 
poacher  by  want." 

"  Marcot  says  he  was.  He  told  mc,  my  lord,  with  tears  In  his 
eyes,  that  he  uid  his  ftmily  couldn't  live  upon  his  wages,  much  more 
mid  bouse  rent  and  firing  out  of  them.    Want,  be-  says,  made  him  a 
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poacher,  and  nothing  cIk.      He  wu  sUrving;    and  took  to  the 
woods," 

"  A  subterfuge— a  vile,  audacious  subterfuge,"  said  his  lordship 
with  dignity.  "  Poaching,  Beamish,  arise*  from  loose  notions  of  mo- 
rality." Beamish  made  an  acquiescent  bow,  as  was  fais  duty. 
"  Want,  the  cause  of  poaching !  Absurd  I  Immorality  is  its  cause. 
It  is  spreading  rabidly  and  abominably  among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  lamentable  to  view  the  hold  it  gaiiii  on  them.  We  are  becoming 
■n  immoral  people." 

"  We  are,  my  lord,"  said  Beamish  humbly.  His  eye  glanced  at  the 
lady  opposite  him,  who  looked  disconcerted  enough.  His  noble 
master  observed  the  look  and  its  result,  and  abruptly  closed  the  in- 
terview. 

Was  it  shame,  or  pride,  or  wounded  feeling,  or  a  determination  to 
"sin  on"  that  caused  him  to  mutter,  as  the  wtar  closed  on  the  con- 
iiised  keeper, 
_  "  That  fellow  grows  saucy, — haa  an  opinion  of  his  own, — 1 11  be 
rid  of  bim  the  first  opportunity." 


r   WILLIAM  JONIi. 


Lkt  poeti  rhyme  of  what  thtj  will, 
YoutB,  bwutj,  love,  or  ^ory,  ttill 

JMjr  th«me  iluUl  be  tobacco  ! 
Hsil.  weed,  ecUpitDg  erei-f  flower  l 
Of  inae  I  fain  would  make  my  bower. 
When  fortune  frowm,   or  tempeitg 

Hild  comforter  of  woe  I 
They  say  In  truth  an  angel'*  foot 
Tliet  hrouKlit  to  life  thy  predoua  root, 

The  wMiroe  of  ev'ry  plounre  1 
Descending  from  the  tklei,  he  preei'd, 
With  hallow'd  touch,  earth's  yielding 

Forth  iprang  tiie  plant,  and  then  wai 

blsM'd, 

As  mao'i  chief  treaiora  1 

the  world  who  knowa  thee 


Of  palace,  and  of  lowly  oot 

The  oniTcrul  gueit  I 
The  friend  of  Oentlle,  Turk,  and  Jew, 
To  all  a  itay — to  none  unlme, 
The  batrn  that  can  oor  ills  subdue. 

And  soothe  u*  into  rest  1 
With  tlu»— the  poor  man  oan  ^ide 
OpinvMion,  want,  the  •com  of  pride, 

The  Mine  of  penury  t 


Companion  of  hii  lonely  itaie. 
He  ii  no  longer  desolate. 
And  atill  can  brave  an  adrene  fate 
With  houeat  worth  and  thee  ! 

All  honour  to  the  patriot  bold. 

Who  brought,  ingtead  of  pmnlwd  gold. 

Thy  leaf  to  Britain'*  shore  1 
It  coat  him  life  ;  but  thou  gball  raiae 
A  cloud  of  fragnuioe  to  his  praiae, 
And  barda  shall  hail  in  deathlee*  lays 

The  valiant  knight  of  yore  .' 

Ay,  Baleigh  t  thou  wilt  live  till  Time 
Shall  ring  his  last  oblivion^  chime, 

The  fiuitAll  theme  of  story  t 
And  man  in  ages  h«iee  sh^  tdl 
How  greetnosa,  Tiitne,  wisdom  fell. 
When  England  sou-*-' —   "^    •      ■ 

And  dJinm'd  hi 

And  thou,  O  leaf  t  shalt  ke^  his  n..,>. 
Unwither'd  in  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

And  teach  us  la  remanber  ; 
He  gare  with  thee,  content  and  peace. 
Bestow 'd  on  life  a  longer  kaie. 
And  bidding  er'ry  trouble  M 

Hadesumm        '~ 


itOiy  knd 
nt  glory  I 
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EARLY  YEARS  OF  A  VETERAN  OP  THE  ARMY  OF 
WESTPHALIA, 

BETWEEN  laos  AND  1814. 

In  hours  of  MTOre  trial  and  Tisitation  the  following  Bketcbea  were 
traced  for  my  amnaoment.  I  was  blind  dniing  tbiee  years,  and  could 
therefore  only  rekte  wbat  was  then  committea  to  paper  by  a  iaithtid 
band.  But  now  that,  tbrongh  tbe  goodneis  of  Providence  and  » 
akilfiil  oculist,  my  sigbt  baa  been  restored,  my  first  occupation  ia  to 
put  these  scattered  leaves  in  order,  and  offer  toem  to  the  pubticj  since 
they  contain  a  true  picture  of  circumstances,  in  a  most  eventful  period, 
which  may  not  perhaps  be  without  interest  for  the  reader.  My 
younger  comrades  may  hope  that  for  them  too,  as  once  for  me,  snch  a 
time  of  deeds  and  daring,  at  their  years  so  ardently  longed  for,  may 
as  unexpectedly  arrive.  Should  that  happen,  I  trust  they  may  not 
meet  with  the  fike  hardships  and  contrarieties,  that  crossed  my  path  ; 
and  my  elder  comrades  will  surely  feel  themselves  called  back  to  the 
past  in  this  memorial     From  h11  I  would  desire  iadal^ence  for  any 


deficiencies  in  the  following  narrative  and  representation  of  events, 
and  hope,  besides,  that  the  reading  of  these  sltetchee  may  fill  up  an 
idle  hour  agieeably.' — Bauuann. 

I  was  born  at  Clevea,  where  my  father  was  a  counsellor,  and  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Consistory.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  him  in  my 
childhood,  but  had  a  careful  guardian  in  the  late  Provost  Offelsmeyer, 
through  whose  infiuence  I  obtained,  in  1805,  a  comDiission  as  cornet 
in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Frederick  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Enthnai- 
BStic  for  my  new  profession,  and  with  a  lofty  sense  of  its  dignity, 
I  set  ont  for  my  garrison,  and  from  Wesel  to  Muoster  travelled  under 
the  surveillance  of  an  intimate  military  acquaintance ;  for  mv  relations 
would  not  permit  my  first  flight  into  the  world  to  be  made  without 
the  protection  and  counsel  of  an  experieaced  person.  This  officer  bad 
bis  sergeant-major  with  him  in  the  stage-coach,  and  being  a, very  kindly 
man,  he  treated  the  old  soldier  in  the  following  manner.  Wherever 
we  stopped  for  our  repasts,  he  made  him  sit  at  table  with  us,  as  I  still 
vividiv  remember,  on  account  of  the  many  laughable  scenes  it  occa- 
sioned. In  the  coach,  where  at  that  time  smoking  was  practised  with-. 
out  animadversion,  he  filled  bis  pipe  simultaneously  with  the  captaiiif 
^d  not  one  moment  l^er  or  earlier,  permitted  himself  to  light  it, — nay, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  extinguish  his  own  pipe  the  very  instant  when 
that  of  his  superior  was  set  aside-  Moreover,  he  held  himself  continn- 
ally  in  an  erect  military  posture,  spoke  only  when  spoken  to,  and 
therefore  never  for  a  moment  erred  against  that  severe  subordination, 
according  to  which  the  inferior  in  those  days  stood  in  a  servile  relation 
to  his  superior.  But  it  was  during  dinner  at  Cosfield  that  what  was 
ridiculous  in  onr  stiff  fellow-travelleT  came  out  in  its  fall  colours ; 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  observe  silence,  and  keep  my  countenance. 
For  the  uniyerse  he  would  not  have  sinned  against  propriety,  and, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  higher  classes,  he 
bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  imitate,  with  extreme  minnteness,  each  and 
every  movement  made  by  the  Captain.  If  the  latter  took  up  a  glass, 
be  did  the  same,  like  him  he  handled  his  knife,  fork,  and  napkin,  but 
did  it  all  as  if  under  armsi  and  with  the  most  steady  official  mien. 
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Captain  von  B-  ■  ■'■  &Tonrit«  dish  wu  fricanecd  turksjr,  and  he  liked 
the  head  in  particular ;  therefore,  if  one  fell  to  my  share,  I  failed  not 
to  offer  it  to  him :  whereupon  the  Sereeant-major,  «■  if  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  immediately  imitated  me ;  but,  nn- 
luckity,  the  Captain  wu  already  provided  with  two  of  thoee  dainty 
bits.  Wbat  may  teem  surprising  is,  that  since  the  dinner  had  been 
only  prepared  for,  and  laid  before  three  persons,  there  should  have 
been  occasion  to  decapitate  so  raanv  of  tho«e  innocents,  as  one  after 
the  other  made  its  appearance,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  called  a 
A-icasaee  of  heads ;  however,  its  flavour  to  our  palates  was  delictons,— 
thanks  to  the  then  construction  of  stage-«oaches,  which  seemed  in- 
tended to  create  a  most  voracioua  appetite. 

In  this  manner  we  arrived  at  iHunster,  where  Captain  Von  B 
banded  me  over  to  my  guardian,  who,  after  the  prepaiationB  necessary 
for  my  new  Bp|Nintment,  sent  me  on  with  the  least  posrifale  delay. 
My  road,  in  this  second  part  of  my  jonrney,  lay  by  Paderbom  and  &ir 
CaMel,  toFritilar,  my  first  garrison.-^one  of  those  petty.  inadgBifi- 
cant  towns  in  which  formerly  the  cavalry  nsed  to  be  <]uartered.  The 
townspeople,  through  lone  years  npon  the  most  intimate  terma  with 
the  garrison,  were  immediately  made  acquainted  with  every  circnm- 
Btance  of  general  interest ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  ofieer— a  foreigner 
besides  —  occasioned  no  small  stir  in  the  narrow  rircle,  and  fhmisfaed 
conversation  for  the  day,  both  to  old  and  young.  Soon  aftCT  my  ar- 
rival I  was  presented  to  the  General,  and  aftorwarde,  by  the  Cfaef 
d'Escadron,  to  the  old  Qnarter-master,  Behbein,  in  order  to  be  fitted 
out  in  a  military  manner,  which  was  the  coBimeneement  of  my  tor- 
tares,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  description : — First  of  all, 
the  glossy  curls  of  my  hair,  which  A>nned  no  slender  part  of  my  boyish 
vanity,  were — O  Vandalism  of  former  times! — shaved  off  from  the 
front  part  of  my  head ;  the  back  hair  was,  contrary  to  the  present 
mode,  left  long,  and  gathered  together  into  a  stiff  queue;  to  which 
ornament,  since  mine  was  not  of  the  requinte  length,  a  pitched  oord 
was  appended,  by  which  means  the  tail  obtained  its  due  Iwigth  of 
twelve  inches.  Besides  this  half-savage  ornament,  my  ears  were  snr- 
monnted  by  two  sumptntnis  curls,  which,  suitably  pomatumed  and 
waxedi  made  the  crowning  adornment  of  my  six  teen-years-old  head. 
At  first  mr  queue  was  verv  rebellious ;  in  spite  of  all  my  attention,  it 
never  would  nang  perpenoicularly,  and  I  often  discovned  it  comfivt- 
ably  reposins  upon  my  shoulder.  When  this  important  part  of  my 
toilet  was  ended,  next  came  the  adaptation  of  the  Jeathem  small- clothes, 
which,  rubbed  with  wet  pipe-day,  were  to  be  drawn  on  before  they 
were  dry,  that  they  might  sit  the  better ;  and  then  fbllowed  the  stiff 
boots;  overtopping  the  knees.  Deep  raffles  aet  off  the  pale-blue  oni- 
ftmn,  with  facings  of  silver  Isce,  and  a  mighty  frill,  blowing  itself  out 
below  the  stiff  collar.  And  there  stood  the  bold  dragoon,  in  all  his 
magnificence  !  When  Behbein,  busy  and  important,  added  to  the  dwve- 
mentioned  glories  hat,  sabre,  cane,  and  belt,  the  latter  ornamented 
with  a  rilver  buckle  and  the  golden  lion,  'I  contemplated,  in  pride 
and  pleasure,  my  thus  ornameDted  peMHi^'in  the  smaU  leoking-glaBs 
banging  in  my  chamber.  But  this  survey  of  myself,  howerer  grati- 
fying, could  not  long  suffice  me ;  I  must  »wke  the  change  wbi(£  bad 
come  over  me  apparent  to  the  whole  town ;  and  with  this  purpose 
hastened  towards  the  staircase;  bnt,  alas  I  the  force  of  natare  could 
no  further  go,  the  riBanons  boots  made  it  olearly  impasaiWe  for  m^ 
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mfter  the  first  at«p,  to  make  8  ncokI,  and  the  more  I  sbormed,  iha 
more  Bebbein  laughed,  till  at  length,  taking  eomU  ■ide'BtejM,  a> 
children  do  when  going  down  ttaira,  and,  by  dint  of  a  little  i^pping 
and  sliding,  I  happily  reached  the  bottom,  and  walked,  with  a  beatimr 
heart,  into  the  street.  My  expectations  wen  not  diaftppeiated :  dl 
eyes  were  fattened  up<»i  toe ;  tboee  of  the  young  men  from  enry  or 
admiration,  of  the  young  women  from  cariosity,  while  tbe  elder  pet^ite 
balf  smiled,  whi^  pleased  me  so  little,  that  I  only  forgot  it  in  the 
flattering  sympathy  of  those  of  my  own  age.  The  General,  mean- 
time, praiged  my  equipment,  and  said,  "Oh,  you  will  amm  grow 
accustomed  to  it ;"  and  serenJ  officers  oanw,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to 
meet  tbe  naw-eoiner,  to  tbe  great  joy  of  old  Behbein,  who  was  partial 
to  me  from  tbe  beginning  of  our  aot^uakitanee. 

Tbe  fint  period  after  my  entermg  the  service  was  filled  up  by 
learning  to  ride ;  then  followed  inHtructions  in  the  use  of  the  ssbiv 
and  caibiOA.  Afier  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  I  was  declared  capa- 
Ue,  for  the  first  time,  to  mount  guard,  audi  aecwdtng  to  the  regola- 
tiona  of  that  time,  as  a  private.  I  held  the  first  number  hr  goard — 
that  is  to  tay,  (torn  eieTen  till  one ;  and  sinoe  it  was  known  in  the 
town  that  tbe  Cornet  was  to  be  upon  his  first  guard,  there  was  a  Ken»> 
ral  muster  of  the  inb^iitants,  that  they  might  hear  him  call  the 
"  turn  out."  When  guard  was  relieved,  their  intention  was  to  make 
:  of  my  shrOl,  unformed  voice,  in  relieving  the  guard  ;  bnt  I  had 
een  this,  and  contrived  accordingly  to  be  myself  among  the  laugh- 

j  for  aa  soon  as  it  struck  oae  o'cktck,  out  issued  &om  behind  the 
sentry-box  a  land,  thnnderinc  "  Turn  ont  I"  which  was  not  paid  too 
dmrly  for  at  ei^t  groachen,  ^  it  coat  me  to  )piin  over  the  powerfnl 
voice  of  one  of  our  dragoons,  who  had  kept  guard  with  me.  Aboal 
three  o'clock  appeared,  according  to  eatablished  custom,  several  ser- 
geants, then  called  carhinews,  who  came  to  offer  their  congratulatiMis 
npon  lay  Gret  guard,  and  consequently  to  be  treated  by  me  to  beer 
and  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  out  of  long  clay  pipes.  I  next 
mounted  guard  as  lance-sergeant  at  the  outposts,  wbereltheo  received 
the  visits  of  several  non-commissioned  officers;  and  the  third  time, 
finally,  as  non-commissioned  officer  myself ;  upon  whiidi  occasion,  after 
being  congratulated  by  the  five  sergeant-majors  of  the  regiment,  I 
begged  leave  to  offer  them  a  slass  of  wine  and  some  tobaoco,  hand- 
somely set  forth  upon  a  pewter  dish.  The  friendly  deportment  of  these 
veterans  towards  one  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  of  good  promise,  made 
me  not  a  little  proud  ;  for  it  must  be  ooiisjdered,  that  these  men  had 
served  from  thirty  to  forty  yeara — many  had  fought  in  America,  and 
later,  in  Flanders ;  and  their  stately  figures,  tbeir  entire  subordina- 
tion to  their  superiors,  and  the  eventful  histories  they  could  recount, 
necessarily  made  a  profound  impression  upon  my  youth  and  inexi 
perience. 

Aided  by  the  friendly  adjutant  of  the  rwiment,  my  military  ednca- 
tiun  advanced  rapidly ;  the  instructions  given  me  in  riding,  in  hand- 
ling, my  arms,  which  at  first  only  threatwaed  destruction  to  my  next 
neighbour,  bore  their  fruit,  and  in  four  months  after  entering  tbe 
service,  I  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  standard  of  my  regiment. 
The  moment  I  dared  to  take  poesessioQ  of  this  consecratea  palLdium, 
my  joy  was  so  intoxicating,  that  I  certainly  would  not  have  exchanged 
my  lot  with  any  ^taff-officer  of  in&ntry. 

Tbua  I  lived  on,  aa  is  usual  during  peace,  in  my  small  garrison. 
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kept  my  gaaiia,  and  I  remember  Mill  with  nleasuit  emotion  mj  olA 
Behbeia,  who  diortened  hr  his  viaitB  their  tedions  uniformity,  which  I 
WM  careful  to  repay  in  kind  when  his  turn  of  duty  came.  This 
▼eteran  had  also  fonght  in  America,  Flanders,  8k.;  and  from  half 
words  and  hints  thrown  out  by  the  others,  I  dixcorered  that  in  the 
latter  country  he  had  once  been  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

I  should  very  willingly  hare  heard  sometbing  more  about  it  from 
himself,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  venture  to  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject, until  once,  when  hia  glass  and  [Mpe  had  made  him  particularly 
oommunicative,  I  hazarded  the  inqairy,  saying,  "  Tell  me,  Behbein, 
(making  a  short  pause,  for  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  rejoinder,)  "  I 
hear  that  you  once  made  a  little  excursion  in  Flanders — "  accompany- 
ing my  question  with  a  suitable  gesture.  As  I  expected,  the  old  man 
was  powerfully  excited  ;  with  a  face  redder  than  scarlet,  he  arose  from 
his  seat,  stood  in  a  military  attitude,  crying  out  with  itentorian  voice, 
"  Who  t<dd  yon  that,  young  gentleman  i"  I  pacified  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  asiunog  him  that  1  meant  no  harm,  nor  intended  to  cause  him 
any  annoyance,  but  only  sought  to  discover  in  what  manner  so  exem- 
plary a  soldier  could  have  drawn  upon  himself  such  a  severe  punish- 
ment. 

"  Oh  I  as  to  that,"  replied  he,  "  I  hare  not  much  to  complain  of  in 
regard  to  the  pain  it  gave  me,  for  my  boots  and  ■■- —  obtained  more 
stripes  than  my  back ;  the  punishment  was,  in  fact,  only  pro  formA : 
however,  since  the  prindpel  (act  is  known  through  these  rascally  tale- 
bearers, I  will  relate  the  rest  to  you.  Cornet ;  nevertheless,  with  respect 
be  it  said,  I  would  not  counsel  any  other  person  to  remind  me  of  the 
occurrence.  And  so,"  continued  he,  drawing  himself  up  into  a  perpen- 
diculsr  height,  "  I  was  upon  daty,  and  visited  tbe  public-houses  to  see 
whether  everything  was  m  order.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  when  I  heard 
those  Flemish  swine  abuse  and  deride  the  Hessians,  and  especially  onr 
most  gracious  Landgrave,  in  a  downright  awful  manner.  I  reproached 
them  for  it,  and  might  have  been  a  little  warm ;  whereupon  tbe  clowns 
attempted  to  collar  me:  however,  before  they  knew  where  they  were, 
I  drew  my  sabre,  and  made  just  a  little  slap  at  him  who  was  trving  to 
lay  hold  of  me,  when  off  goes  his  hand.  I  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
though  in  my  time  I  had  seen  many  a  limb  chopped  off:  however,  I 
made  an  bononrable  retreat  and  thought  tbe  matter  would  be  hushed 
up ;  it  proved  otherwise  though,  for  satisfaction  was  demanded," — and 
here  he  drew  himself  up  even  more  perpendicularly — "and  I  was 
doomed  to  the  fate  you  mentioned.  The  townspeople,  however,  saw 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  ;  the  General  ordered  a  close  ring  to  l>e 
fiirmed,  and  the  dragoons,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  struck  so 
lightly,  although  they  made  ft  show  to  the  contrary,  that  I  indeed  felt 
nothing  except  the  shame,  which  was  for  that  reason  the  more  burn- 
ing." My  old  friend  was  areatly  affected  by  this  recital ;  I  became  as 
silent  as  himself,  and  resolved  sever  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

I  soon  b^an  to  pass  my  time  very  agreeably  in  the  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  duty ;  tbe  Adjutant  had  introduced  me  to  the  Resaource,  and 
as  I  had  learned  to  play  at  ombre  when  a  boy  at  home,  I  became  a  very 
welcome  locum  ienent  when  one  or  other  of  the  party  was  prevented 
from  taking  his  place.  In  time  I  hod  more  than  I  likM  of  ibis  hononr; 
for,  since  J  did  not  play  upon  my  own  account,  but  for  the  absentee, 
one  of  the  parties  was  snre  to  be  displeased  with  me,  whether  I  lost  or 
won.     Piquet  amused  me  much  more;  I  played  that  game  when  on 
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guard  witb  my  good  old  Behbein,  who  made  it  a  pi^t  of  hononr  to 
repiqne  me,  although  we  oever  played  for  money. 

Another  amnsement  interested  me  in  a  far  greater  degree — namely, 
visiting  a  apinning-parlour,  the  place  of  reunion  for  many  of  the  pret- 
tiest maidens  in  the  town,  who  met  to  hear  and  relate,  by  the  hum  of 
the  spinning-wheel,  Tarious  histories,  and  in  particular  those  of  ghosts 
and  eoblins.  The  young  Comet  was  very  succeftsful  in  such  narrations; 
and  if  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  thread  on  the  reel  snapped  sud- 
denly by  M»ne  sly  management  of  his,  the  merriment  did  but  increase, 
and  the  sole  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offender  was,  that  he  should 
relate  a  new  terrific  story.  I  did  not  come  off  so  well  upon  another 
occasion,  where  my  petulance  brought  upon  me  a  severe  rebuke  from 
my  saperior  offiows. 

'  There  lived  in  the  town  a  man,  a  broker  by  trade,  who  often  relieved 
us  poor  fellawa  when  in  need,  with  the  loan  of  a  few  crowns.  This  man, 
whoae  acqaaintanca  I  soon  made,  had  enticed  me  into  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  leathers,  as  of  something  remarkable,  and  so  they  proved — re- 
markably bad,  and  as  yet  they  had  not  been  paid  for :  he  came  one  day 
and  asked  for  his  money,  when  I  endeavouredtomake  him  take  off  some- 
thing from  the  price  of  his  bad  merchaadiae ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  and 
I  waa  obliged  to  pay  hia  whole  demand.  Out  of  revenge,  I  contrived  to 
pin  upon  the  back  of  his  coat  a  rabbit's  tail  which  I  chanced  to  possess, 
and  then  let  him  go  his  way.  I  ran  to  the  window  in  order  to  watch 
the  result  of  my  revenge ;  and  presently  aaw  my  man  arrive  in  the 
market-place,  and  walk  across  it  with  rather  a  swinging  gait,  which 
kept  the  appendage  to  his  back  in  a  perpendicular  position.  All  the 
passers-by  laughed ;  bat  nothing  was  said  until  be  came  opposite  tha 
gnard-housei  when  a  dragoon  called  out,  "  Hey-day,  shepherd  1" — no 
unsuitable  name,  on  account  of  the  fleecy  addition  to  his  coat—"  wha^ 
the  deuce  is  that-  which  you  wear  upon  your  back }"  The  broker 
quickly  laid  hold  of  the  insulted  part,  jerked  off  the  rabbit's  toil  with 
an  imprecation,  and  stared  about  him  for  awhile;  then,  suddenly  a 
, light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  turning  towards  my  dwelling  he 
made  a  threatening  gesture  with  his  hand,  and  called  out,  "  It's  the 
Comet  who  has  played  me  this  trick,  bnt  he  shall  pay  for  it."  I  had 
withdrawn  from  the  window  previously  to  hia  menaces,  and  heard  them 
first  ^om  my  superior  officers. 

Quite  unexpectedly  we  received  orders  to  take  up  cantonments  near 
Cassel ;  the  cause  of  this  soon  became  known  to  us.  Marshal  Bema- 
dotte.  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  now  Kin^  of  Sweden,  quitted  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  and  marched  with  hia  corjpi  farmie  by  Cassel  and 
Bamberg,  into  Austria,  for  the  campaign  of  1805.  At  Sangershausen, 
on  the  frontier,  our  r^ment,  with  the  hnssars,  was  drawn  up,  and 
there  I  surveyed  the  passage  of  the  nobly  equipped  and  disciplined 
French  troops,  (equipped,  no  doubt,  out  of  Hanoverian  contributions,) 
who,  for  their  bearing  and  the  brilliancy  which  surrounded  them,  were 
absolutely  dazzling.  The  next  day  the  Marshal  showed  himself  also, 
but  his  horse  unluckily  fiell  with  him  as  he  bowed  his  head  to  enter 
the  electoral  chateau. 

This  Marshal  impressed  me  with  so  much  the  more  respect  as  I  knew 
already  how  he  had  fought  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was 
as  remarkable  for  his  talents  as  f<n-  his  bravery.  We  were  then  appointed 
to  observe  the  marching  through  of  the  French  troops,  to  prevent  dis- 
order, &C.,  and  thus  we  stood  over  them  like  sentinels  ;  but  the  next 
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year  brought  about  cliaiigea  which  we  little  dresmt  of.  I,  for  mj 
part,  had  severe  duty,  firtnn  two  iu  the  morning,  wheu  we  rode  out 
on  ItwKbsck,  until  ten  at  night,  beaide*  the  frequently  oecarring  ulute 
with  the  beaty  Hog,  whidi  wu,  for  my  young  strength,  a  amaU  fbre- 
taate  of  the  toiUome  dm  awaidnff  me. 

When  the  inaMaga  of  the  Fren^  wn  at  an  end,  we  returned  back  to 
our  old  gamaiHi  and  our  old  idleness,  which  I  heartily  lonj^  to 
change  for  a  freer,  more  actire  liie,  aa  ia  the  caee  too  at  present  with 
OUT  young  officers.  I  therefore  heard,  with  lively  joy,  that  our  regi" 
meot  was  to  march  into  Hanan  to  levy  contributions. 

Here  was  M  least  a  change  of  scene ;  the  march  pleased  me  won- 
drously,  aa  well  as  the  exchange  of  our  everyday  life  for  what  appeared 
to  me  so  new  and  busy.  Our  place  of  abode,  too,  offered  many  pleasures; 
it  was  in  the  ao-named  hee  jurisdiction  of  Hanan,  and  was  invested  by 
the  Elector  with  a  force  for  levying  contribntion,  because  the  youth  of 
the  district  had  refused  entning  the  service  of  the  sovereign  under 
whose  government  this  jurisdiction  had  only  lately  been  plai»d.  Our 
treatment  was  excellent;  every  non-commissioned  officer  received  ten- 
pence  o-ilay,  and  every  private  fivepence;  the  officers  were  on  free 
quarters,  and  allowed  considerable  table-money  besides.  These  repri> 
sals  soon  overcame  all  opposition  ;  so  that  after  the  expiration  of  some 
weeks  we  left  the  neighbourhood,  not  for  our  garrison,  but,  eonfenn- 
ably  to  the  drcumstauces  of  the  times,  through  Hanan  for  Oelleuhau- 
aen.  Here  extraordinarily  good  qnarters  were  allotted  to  me  in  a 
water-mill,  adjacent  to  the  town,  whose  zealous  catholic  owners  bad 
for  a  long  time  afforded  hospitality  to  a  French  emigrant  priest,  as  to 
a  highly  honoured  guest.  This  gentleman  was  very  glad  that  I  could 
converse  with  him  in  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  partiality  which  he 
on  that  account  evinced  for  me,  imparted  itself  in  such  a  degree  to  his 
hosts,  that  they  let  me  want  for  nothing. 

The  comfortable  bed,  however,  which  I  obtained  through  this  atten- 
tion, held  me  prisoner  sometimes  beyond  my  appointea  time,  and  I 
omitted  ofteuer  than 'was  right  to  go  my  rcundsi  Notwithstanding 
I  made  my  report  each  time  to  the  Adjutant  at  the  accnstomed  hour, 
that  "nothing  new  had  occurred  in  my  qnarteia."  Ftw  a  time  all 
went  on  well,  but  the  Adjutant — I  know  not  how~became  aware  of 
my  negligence;  and  when  I  again,  with  a  bold  forehead,  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  health  and  good  behaviour  of  my  subordinates,  he  ob- 
served, shaking  his  head,  "That  surprises  me;  you  certainly  have  not 
properly  visited  them :  Sergeant  Richter  is  lying  sick  in  his  quarters" 
—they  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town ;—"  make  haste  to  the  sur< 
geou,  and  send  him  off  to  the  invalid." 

Conscience-stricken,  I  ventured  not  the  smallest  observation,  but 
thought. only  to  repsir  my  bult  by  making  the  greatest  possible  baste, 
resting  not  until  I  had  found  the  surgeon  and  seen  him  on  his  losd  to 
the  sick  msn  ;  whereupon  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  Here,  seated  in 
my  great  arm-chair,  I  was  complaceDtty  surveying  a  row  of  little 
pictures  of  angels  which  I  had  strung  upon  a  pack-thread,  exactly  over 
the  stove,  and  which  danced  about  with  the  motion  of  the  mill 
machinery,  when  all  at  once  in  rushed  the  surgeon,  who,  red  with  dioler 
and  a  hot  walk,  threw  himself  upon  a  chair  opposite,  and  thus  in  a  rage 
addressed  me,  "  I  would  you  were  in  heaven,  young  sir,  with  your  ser- 
geants, to  send  me  in  this  boiling  heat  to  the  other  end  of  the  suburbs; 
and  when  I  reach  the  qnartor  tbere  sits  the  frllow  in  heart's  eontMit 
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over  a  portioD  of  brandy  and  sausage  enough  to  make  eren  as  healthy 
a  man  as  himself  sick.  What  the  deuce  put  such  tbing  into  your 
head?"  I  soon  perceived  that  the  AdjuUnt  had  set  a  trap  for  me, into 
which  I  bad  blindly  fallen;  but  to  hara  dragged  the  poor  sni^eou  in 
with  me  gave  me  great  concern.  I  ruefully  stated  my  case  to  him,  and 
prepared  myself  to  be  well  reprimanded — as  fell  out  in  the  seqnel— br 
the  Adjutant,  as  well  as  by  tne  captain  of  my  company-  In  future  I 
waa  more  careful. 


THB  CONSUMPTIVE. 

MoTBEK  I  iveet  mother  I  m j  poor  bnrt  ii  bresklng. 
To  ue  thee  thus  moDmliiR  m  sadly  tor  me. 

And  sooner  I  *hsU  my  last  ilimiber  Im  t>kingv~ 
I  fain  woold  delmj,  to  be  longer  with  thnn 

Thy  greeting  li  now  in  the  Luiguace  of  lorniir. 
That  onoa  would  delight  me  with  acoenta  ef  lore  t 

And  the  smile*  that  at  times  thy  worn  faaturss  will  bOTTOw, 
But  the  pain  of  awaking  them  bitterly  pn>Te  I 

Oh,  why  art  thon  changed  ?     Ii  thy  child  leu  endearing. 
That  thai  she  is  chiding  (he  tears  from  thine  eyas  } 

Or  oust  thou  mistniit  tu  Amd.  lodes  she  is  waanng, 
To  t«U  tbee  what  thon^ts  in  tuer  bosom  arise  ?    . 

Forgive  me,  sweet  mother, — I  would  not  distress  tbee, 
eft  doubt  an  sAcElon  lo  true  as  thine  01 


And  long  msv  the  sjdrit  in  yonder  land  bless  thee, 
le  bird  ilwu  hast  cherlsh'd  hath  dulherwi 


When  the  bird  ilwu  hast  cberlsh'd  hath  thilharward  flown. 


I  know  that  my  days  on  this  fair  earth  are  nlosing. 
That  the  glow  on  my  obeelc  but  betdieus  decay, 

Like  the  flower  that  isnmjngly  fair  i>  nposiiig, 
Though  slowly  withJn  It  ii  wearing  away. 


My  dreami  are  of  heaven,— its  beantie*  unveiling. 
Invite  me  to  wander  and  taate  of  th«r  bliss  ; 

But  sudden  I  see  thee,  and  love  then  assailing, 
O'etshadows  yon  r^on  while  tbou  art  in  tbi*  I 

I  hear  the  glad  hymns  from  the  side  of  still  waters. 
That  angels  are  tuning  to  welcome  the  blett ; 

And,  though  I  would  join  Ood'i  wonhipping  daughters, 
While  thoa  wert  all  lonely,  could  I  be  at  r«t  ? 

Ah,  nunherl  how  happy  'twould  be,  if  together 
We  jonmey'd  sway  from  thii  vslley  of  tesrs, 

And  Uending  oar  hearts  in  communion  for  ever. 
We  knew  not  a  grief,  with  no  canie  for  onr  fears  \ 

But  ihonld  it  be  wiU'd  that  I  enter  before  thee 
The  portals  of  darkneM  that  leads  us  on  high, 

My  iplrlt,  nnfetter'd,  will  then  hover  o'er  thee, 
And  thou  wilt  be  conscioui  thy  child  is  ititl  nigb  ! 
VOL.  XVII. 
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BY    CHABLKB    WHITEHKAD. 

In  Lis  elbow  cliur,  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  fire>  with  the  newspaper  in  one 
hand  and  the  belUrope  in  the  Other,  sat  Mr.  Yellowly,  a  gentlemun 
juBt  to  far  advanced  in  life  as  to  make  the  suspicion  reasonable  that  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  not  likely  to  prove  u>  iilriuant  as  that 
which  he  had  gone  through  ;  and  who,  accordingly,  if  such  a  thing 
might  hare  been,  would  willingly  have  walked  back  two  or  three 
stages. 

And  yet,  neither  the  aspect,  speech,  iior  mannerg  uF  Mr.  Yellowly 
were  such  as  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  patticular- 
ly  well-treated  on  the  road.  Ou  the  contr^y,  to  judge  from  these,  it 
might  have  been  auppoeed  that  wherever  he  bad  put  up  he  had  been 
"  put  up,"  and  that  he  had  not  so  much  been  taken  in  to  bait  as  taken 
in  to  be  baited.  He  was  very  morose,  impatient,  and  crusty :  laugh- 
ing, however,  a  good  deal,  (if  a  short,  dry,  husky  chuckle  may  be  called 
a  laugh,)  but  ever  at  wrong  times  and  seasons;  as  though  the  mau 
were  bound  by  a  covenant  to  luugh  during  his  lifetime  as  much  as  his 
neighbours ;  with  a  special  proviso  in  his  own  favour,  or  rather  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  he  might  make  up  his  allotted  quantity  of 
laughter  on  occasions  upon  which  none  of  his  neighbours  would  have 
dreamt  of  moving  a  muscle. 

A  word  concerning  his  person.  He  wea  very  tall ;  but  an  ugly  stoop 
of  the  shouldera  lessened  his  height.  He  was  exceedingly  thin  —  so 
thin,  that  he  must  hare  inherited  the  thousand  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  in  right  of  his  bones,  which  even  now  were  large  and 
strong  enough  to  maintain  any  right  belonging  to  him.  He  was  terri- 
bly pitted  with  tbe  small-poK,  and  wag  of  an  adust  complexion ;  and 
he  bad  large  ears,  which  no  audible  sound  could  escape,  and  small  eyes, 
from  which  no  visible  object  was  hidden. 

The  newspaper  did  nut  seem  to  yield  him  much  satisfoction. 
"  Pish  \"  "  Stuff!"  "  Absurd  1"  fell  from  him  at  intervals.  "  Here 's 
a  fellow  broke  his  Ifg  down  a  lire-escape !  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I  Insured, 
too.  He  should  send  in  the  sureeon's  bill  to  the  office.  The  Pbtenix 
must  pay  him  who  nicks  the  fees.  Ha  t  ha !  Well  dune  X  97 ! 
Always  use  your  baton  across  the  bead  of  an  Irishman  before  you  take 
him  into  custody.     It  reminds  him  of  home." 

Mr.  Yellowly  threw  down  the  paper,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 
Tbe  landlady  obeyed  the  summons  on  the  instant. 

"  At  it  again,  old  Yellowly  !  "  said  abe,  wiping  her  hands  upon  her 
apron  as  she  ascended  the  stairs :  "  what  a  man  it  is  I — always  on  the 
foot  for  him  —  upanddown^ap  and  down  —  up  ami  down,  all  the 
blessed  day  long." 

She  opened  the  door.  "  Good  rooming,  sir  1 "  with  a  cnrtaey  invari- 
ably accorded  to  "  furnished  "  lodgers. 

"  Come  in,  marm,"  said  Mr,  Yellowly  testily ;  "  don't  stand  in  the 
passage.  I  can't  bellow  to  make  myself  heard  out  there.  Now,  marm  ; 
you  were  telling  me  of  the  people  on  the  second  tJoor — the  young  man 
and  woman,  and  brat—" 

"  A  sweet  child  t"  cried  Mrs.  Lettsum. 
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"  Hotr  do  Tou  know  ?  have  you  ever  bitten  a  piece  out  of  him  P  " 
cried  Yellotply  with  a  aneer.  "Ha!  ha  I  a  sweet  child — tweelt 
Pah!"  with  an  explosion  that  made  the  landlady  start.  "  Well,  I 
aak  yon,  marm  (the  marm  very  broad),  whether  you  tbiiik  they're 
honest?" 

"  Honest  1  wby  you  haven't  missed  nothing,  sir  i>  "  cried  Mrs.  Lett- 
torn.     "  La !  sir  !  you've  given  me  such  a  turn  ! " 

"  Yes,  you  spun  round  terribly.  Snch  a  turn  I— pish  I"  exclaimed 
Yellowly.  "  No,  I've  missed  nothing  yet.  What  d'ye  think  of  'em  ? 
Do  they  owe  yon  much  ?" 

"  Weil — they're  hack  in  their  rent  nine  weeks  come  Munday>"  an- 
swered Airs.  Lettsom  ;  "  but  I  can't  but  say,  I  think  they'll  pay  me 
as  soon  as  they  can." 

"Ha!  ha  1— Why?" 

"  Why,  sir,  because  I  like  the  looks  of  both  of  'em,  and  the  sweet 
—leastways,  the  little  baby,  too." 

"  Ho!  lio!  ho!"  taid  Mr.  Yellowly  with  emphatic  r^ularity  of 
cadence,  and  after  casting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  enjoyed  a  hearty 
private  chuckle  uv<:r  against  the  bell-rope. 

During  this  piece  of  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Yeilowly, 
Mrs-  Lettsom,  who  had  no  small  faith  in  her  oratorical  powers,  was 
seriously  arranging  her  withered  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  began ;  "  I  am  free  to  confess — " 

"  Free  to  confess— ^ree  to  confras! — Bah!"  interrupted  Yellowly. 
jLet  us  add,  and  no  wonder.  Since  Mrs.  Lettsom  has  taken  the  phrase 
into  favour,  let  us  hope  we  shall  never  again  hear  the  wretched  slang 
in  the  House  of  Commons.) 

"  Free  to  confess,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lettsom,  who  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  bullied  out  of  so  genteel  a  mode  of  speech — "  when  Mrs.  Barrett 
first  took  my  rooms,  t  did  expect  they'd  have  brought  a  deal  more 
goods  along  with  'em — nothing  but  a  bed  and  bedstead,  a  few  chairs 
and  an  old  table,  and  a  pictur'  or  two  of  Mr.  Barrett's  own  painting. 
Lud  !  how  the  bits  o'  things  did  jump  about  the  great  big  van  they  'd 
hired,  as  it  came  trundling  down  the  street." 

"  The  fresh  air  had  given  'em  spirits,  marm,"  said  Yellowly. 

"  He  1  he  !  be  1  1  suppose  so.  Well,  sir,  Mrs.  Barrett  and  the 
baby  came  first,  before  the  goods,  and  she  told  me  a  long  pedigree — 
how  they  'd  been  once  all  right  and  comfortable ;  but  Mr.  Barrett  had 
accepted  bills  for  a  friend,  and  hod  had  to  pay  two  or  three,  and  they 
were  bunted  to  death  about  the  rest ;  but  I  should  be  sure  of  my  rent, 
and — " 

Mr.  Yellowly  had  been  paying  little  attention  to  this  speech.  His 
eyes  were  directed  towards  something  at  the  door,  and  having  slily 
divested  his  foot  of  one  slipper,  just  as  Airs.  Lettsom  had  arrived  at  the 
point  at  which  we  paused,  he  launched  it  with  malicious  energy  to- 
wards the  abject  which  hod  attracted  his  attention.  A  loud  yelp  and 
a  scouring  along  the  passage  attested  the  triumph  of  his  skill. 

The  landlady  would  have  resented  this  unprovoked  assault  upon  her 
highly-favoured  and  ill-favoured  canine  domestic,  only  that  in  all 
cases  of  "  Lettsom  c.  Yellowly,"  she  held  a  three-guinea  weekly  brief 
against  the  plaintiff,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  it  up. 
She  could  not,  however,  conceal  a  tinge  of  displeasure,  with  an  "  O 
lur  I  how  coold  you  i  " 

"  What  the  devil,  marm,  do  you  mean  by  always  btinging  your  dog 
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with  you,"  cried  Yellowlyi  "  u  though  jron  took  me  lor  a  nt  or  > 
badger  i  " 

"  I  nerer  knew  a  dumb  animal  more  harmleea  and  onoffenaiTe  than 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Lettsom  demurely. 

"  A  dumb  animal  I  I  wish  he  were  mute.  He  mskes  a  devil  of  a 
noise.  I'll  have  him  in  a  nooee  or  the  water-batt  before  lone.  I  hate 
the  pudgy,  dapper  beast.  He's  out-grown  his  jacket — cursehin  I  and 
has  got  a  patent  peipetual'motioR  appendix." 

"Lad  I  what's  that,  sir?"  said  the  landlady,  lauehing. 

"  A  toil  always  wagging,"  replied  the  other  fiercdy.  "  Qo  ap-ataira 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  a^  him  if  he  '11  break&st  with  me.  Na.--firat  go 
(torn-stairs,  and  boil  three  or  four  what-thould'have-'been-long-before- 
this,  old  cocks  and  hens, — the  aero-laid  eggs.  Tell  Barrett  not  to  keep 
me  waiting." 

Mrs.  Lettsom  departed  to  fulfil  her  minion,  mutteriiw,  ■'  An  old 
badger  I  and  so  you  are ;  and  an  old  bear,  too.  I  mm'l  boil  the  eggft 
firsts-old  fooll" 

Mr.  Barrett  himself  answered  the  knock  at  his  door,  and  received 
the  message.  It  seemed  to  cause  him  considerable  surprise.  Piiat,  he 
passed  his  hand  acrosB  bis  chin,  intimating  that  he  was  not  shaved — 
then  cast  his  eye  upon  the  sleeve  of  bis  old  coat  with  a  shake  of  the 
bead,  significantly  eKpreasive  of  his  knowledge  that  it  teat  old,  and 
then  turned  towards  his  wife,  as  though  be  took  it  for  granted  (as  was 
indeed  the  case)  that  tb^ae  signs  had  been  understood. 

Mrs.  Lettsom  also  was  not  unaware  of  their  imporL  "  O  t  bless 
yon ;  don't  mind  him,"  said   she;  "he  won't  care  how  yon  look— 

"  Think  not?"  said  Barrett,  with  a  dubious  brow. 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit.     I'll  tell  him  you're  coming," 

"  With  my  compliments,"  said  Barrett,  calling  after  ber,  and  putting 
himself  forthwith  under  bis  wife's  transforming  hand,  who  presently 
bruBhed  his  old  coat,  stuck  up  his  hair,  arranged  the  folds  of  bis  stock, 
sewed  on  a  button  to  his  waistcoat,  and  dismiaKed  him  with  tolerable 
confidence  in  bia  exterior. 

Mr,  Yellowly  saluted  his  visitor,  as  he  entered  the  room,  with  a  kind 
of  grunt.  "  If  I  were  to  say,  Barrett,  I'm  happv  to  see  you,  I  should 
tell  a  lie,  which  I  don't  mean  to  do,"  said  he,  with  a  mock  bow  and  a 
wry  face.  "  I'm  not  sorry  you're  come,  though  ;  for  I  want  my  break- 
fast. Sit  down — no;  just  pick  up  that  slipper, — that's  it — tbsnk'ee. 
I  cauKht  Master  Pincher  at  last— hang  him  I  I'd  long  had  my  ey« 
upon  him." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Lettsom  appeared  with  the  toast  and  e^js, 

"  Now,  Barrett,"  said  his  host,  "  fsll  to.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  ; 
but  not  now.  Mum's  the  word  at  munehiog  time,  eh  ?  What  the 
devil  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  , 

"  Nothing,  sir, '  said  Barrett  hastily. 

"  You're  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  sir,"  observed  Yellowly;  "to 
laugh  at  nothing  is  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  tooth-ache." 

"  A  strange  old  blade,  this,"  thought  Barrett,  taking  an  tfx. 

When  breakfast  was  at  length  iflspatched,  and  the  tea-things  re- 
moved, Mr.  Yellowly  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room,  listened 
at  the  door,  and  then  came  and  sat  down  directly  opposite  hia  visitor, 
staring  him  full  in  the  &ce,  for  a  space  of  some  moments. 

"  Mr.  Barrett,  I  have  something  to  say  to  yon.     But,  stay— first— 
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you're  not  rery  well  off,  are  you  f  you  bavn't  riches  ap->tun  that  you 
roll  about  in,  have  you  i  yon  don't  weigh  yourself  erery  morning  with 
gold,  do  you  }  come— you're  cursedly  poor,  eh  P " 

Barrett  waa  a  good-natured  fellow,  but  he  didn't  altc^ther  lilte 
these  gulden  interrogatorieB,  the  eager  querist  looking  the  while  aa 
though  he  only  awaited  the  opening  of  bis  mouth  to  jump  down  his 
throat.  He,  however,  smiled  it  off,  saying — "  Excuse  me,  sir,  you 
are  a  little  abrupt.     I  am  not  quite  a  Rothschild  certainly  ;  but—" 

"  Nearly  related  to  him  ? — No  I  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that ;  bat, 
however — " 

"  Why,  sir,  should  you  suspeet  that  I  sm  so  cursedly  poor,  as  yon 
call  it  ?  "  asked  Barrett  a  little  more  gravely- 

"  Why,"  replied  Yellowly,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
spreading  out  bis  hands, — "  when  a  man  takes  a  second  floor,  and 
brin^  bis  bits  o'  things  dancing  all  the  way  in  a  great  big  van — that's 
old  Dame  Lettsom's  story  under-ground — " 

"  I  see  it  is,  sir,"  exclaimed  Barrett,  greatly  chagrined — "  you  are 
an  excellent  mimic.     But,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Yellowly—" 

"  That  I  said  too  much,  and  bo  I  did,"  cried  the  other ;— -"  ther&— 
shake  hands." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  offended  with  this  old  fellow  ;  Barrett  tried, 
but  he  couldn't,  and  so  he  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

"  As  to  second  floors,"  he  said  tightly — "  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Man,  Mr.  Yellowly,  is  like  a  balloon." 

'  The  deuce  he  is  '■"  cried  Yellowly  with  some  asperity — "  like  a 
balloon  t  Bah  1  D—  it,  he 's  a  great  deal  more  like  a  baboon.  Like 
a  balloon!" 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  explained  Barrett  in  some  confusion,  "  as  to  the 
second  Soor.    The  less  ballast  he  ha*,  the  higher  he  goes." 

"  Very  witty.  Ha  I  hee  ! "  said  Yellowly — "  I  hope  the  lan^  was 
to  your  liking.  Like  a  balloon  t  If  your  wit  were  a  parachute,  Barrett, 
you'd  break  your  neck,  and  people  would  say,  'Well  done  I'  But 
now  to  business.  Do  you  know,  air,  that  I  'm  a  very  charitable 
man  ?" 

"  Mr.  Yellowly,"  cried  Barrett  rising)  "  this  is  too  much.  Yon  ask 
me  to  breakfast  with  you,  and  insult  me  upon  my  poverty.  Charitable 
man,  sir !  Charity,  sir  I — " 

"  Stop  a  moment,  will  you?"  cried  Yellowly,  as  Barrett  stalked  !»• 
wards  the  door.  "  Bless  the  fellow .'  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  give 
vov  any  of  my  money?  not  I,  assure  yourself  of  that.  Come  back. 
You  shan't  have  a  forthing  of  mine,  J.  give  you  my  honour.  Won't 
that  tempt  you  ?     Sit  down." 

Barrett  did  so  with  a  very  bad  grace,  waving  bis  hand  deprecatingly. 
"  I  mustn't  hear  a  word  of  it,  sir. ' 

"  Yon  shan't  if  you  would,  I  can  tell  yotj,"  exclaimed  Yellowly.  "  I 
■ay,  I'm  a  very  charitable  man — a  very  benevolent  man — a  goo*)  man. 
Now,  I've  a  large  fortiuie,  and  I  think  of  leaving  it  to  one  of  the  hoe- 

titals.  '  Now,  ^er  my  death,  when  the  trustees  come  to  know  what  a 
uge  sum  I've  bequeathed  to  theii  institution,  don't  you  think  they'll 
be  anxious  to  possess  a  portrait  of  their  munificent  benefactor  ?  My 
portrait  drawn  to  the  very  life,  eh  ?  Now,  if  the  trustees  of  Guy's, 
you  see— the  trustees  of  Guy's — " 

There  was  something  in  the  name  of  that  respectable  founder,  taken 
in  connexion  with  tbe  portrait  of  the  queer-loidiiog  fellow  before  him, 
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that  WB9  too  much  for  the  risible  miucleB  of  Barrett.  He  was  fain  to 
ariM  abruptly,  and  to  walk  to  the  window.  Mr.  Yellowly  availed 
himself  of  that  oyiportunity  of  enjoying  a  hearty  langh  at  a  card-rack 
on  the  mantul-piece. 

Barrett  was  the  first  to  resnine  the  discourse.  Presenting  a  face  ttt 
extraordinary  richnesa  of  colour,  he  said,  returning  to  his  seat,  "  I  beg 
pardon — this  vile  cough  of  mine — you  were  saying — " 

"  My  portrait  for  Guy's — yes.  Well,  you  paint  portraits,  don't  you  ? 
You  draw  fellows  with  their  hands  in  their  waistcoats,  books  on  the 
table,  and  a  red  curtain  behind  'em — looking  as  they  never  looked — in 
clothes  they  never  wore — with  a  monstrous  shadow  of  their  noses  on 
one  cheek,  and  O  Lord !  mch  frill  and  collar  I " 

"  I  do  paii)t  portraits,"  said  Barrett,  his  eyes  brightening,  "  and  I 
am  sure  1  shall  be  very  happy — " 

"  To  paint  mine,"  interrupted  Yellowly  ;  "  well,  where's  the  hin- 
drance f  Here  are  you,  Ht^re  am  I.  Bring  down  your  brushes  and 
your  paints,  and  your — cnnfound  me,  if  I  know  the  names  of  your 
thin^.     But  what  s  the  figure  to  be.  eh  f" 

"That  you  must  yourself  decide,"  answered  Barrett. — "  whether  a 
whole  length,  or  a  half  length,  or — " 

"  Hang  your  half  lengths,  snd  your  whole  lengths,"  cried  Yellowly, 
"I  mean  the  figure — the  price — wbut's  the  price?" 

"  Well — for  a  mere  head — " 

"  Yes,  that's  it :  how  much  a  head  ?  " 

"  Five  fiuineaa." 

Mr.  Yellowly  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  sternly.  "  I'll  have  him," 
said  he.  "  Bnng  down  your  paints.  It's  not  very  much  for  a  good 
likeness.  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  like  you,  Barrett,  I've  spent 
more  than  that  over  night,  and  had  no  likeness  of  myself  next  morn- 
ing.    I'll  have  hjm." 

"  Have  at  you,  then,  ugly  old  sinner  as  you  are,"  thought  Barrett, 
as  he  vanished  from  the  room.  "  I'll  do  him  brown— ^a  t  ha  I  I 
wiusi  do  him  brown,  if  I  mean  to  paint  a  likeness." 

"  I  like  that  youngster,"  said  Yellowly,  when  the  other  had  retired. 
"  There's  something  animated — msnlv  about  him.  Stranee,  that  all 
fellows  with  empty  pockets  don't  uang  themselves.  Poor  devil  1 
Happy  rascal  1 " 

In  the  meanwhile,  Kirs.  Barrett  had  been  on  tenter-hooks  of  ex- 
treme powers  of  tension — "  torn  by  conflicting  emolions,"  as  the  no- 
velists say.  She  was  sensitively  aware  that  they  were  nine  weeks 
"  back  in  their  rent."  Could  Mrs.  Lettsom,  solicituus  For  specie,  but 
deficient  in  moral  or  physical  courage,  have  engaged  the  gentleman  in 
the  parlours  as  an  auxiliary  towards  ejectment  ?  Was  her  James 
really  takinc  a  peaceable  breakfast,  or  having  a  coUoouial  set-to  with 
Mr.  Yellowly  f  The  recent  tameneaa  of  aspect  of  Mrs.  Lettsom  did 
not  seem  to  favour  the  latter  supposition ;  but  she  had  heard  her 
mother  say,  "  You  should  never  judge  people  ftyjm  appearances,"  and, 
now  she  thought  of  it,  there  was  something  strange  in  Mrs.  Lettsom's 
msnner.  She  looked  confused.  A  back  garret  and  a  series  of  baoyan 
days  were  making  themselves  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  the  pretty 
little  woman's  imagination,  when  her  huslnnd  appeared,  to  resolve  her 
doubts.     "  Well,  James — " 

"  Well,  Anne.  The  strangest  original  below  that  ever  kept  himself 
clear  of  a  mad-house." 
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"  What  has  be  been  sayine  ?  "  urged  the  wife — "  hu  he  been  cotn- 
plnining  of  n<,  or  of  the  child?     Has  Mrs.  Lfttsam — " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  He's  onr  good  angel  in  the  shape 
of  an  ugly  old  man.  He  wants  bis  portrait — a  fire-guinea  job  ;  and 
if  I  don't  take  him  off  with  photc^rapbic  saddenness,  may  this  hand 
accept  bills  till  Doomsday.  Vesatiousl"  he  added  suddenly,  "  I've 
no  canvas  that  will  suit  him.  It  won't  do  to  paint  out  that  glorious 
bit  of  Cnyp  ;  that  grey  horse  is  worth  a  million.     No — it  won't  do." 

"  What  would  a  new  one  cost  ?"  faltered  Mrs.  Barrett. 

"  More  than  could  be  raised  out  of  onr  joint  pockets,"  answered  the 


artist.     "  I  have  some  liFteen 


f't 


'  And  I  only  two  shillings  in  the  world." 

Barrett  tapped  the  side  of  his  nwBe  sagaciously,  end  proceeded  to  a 
trunk,  whence  he  drew  forth  an  article  of  wearing  aj)parel,  which  with 
some  skill  he  compressed  into  a  still  smaller  bulk,  and  deposited  in  his 
pocket. 

"  What,  once  more,  James?"  exclaimed  hia  wife — "  Odear  I  dear  t 
when  is  this  to  have  an  end  f" 

Barrett  answered  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  disnppeared,  retomiag 
in  about  half  an  hour  with  the  required  canvas  in  one  band,  and  a 
small  card  in  the  other.  "  That  makes  up  the  pack,"  said  he,  pre- 
senting it  to  his  partner ;  "  lay  it  with  its  fisllows.  Now  for  Yellowly. 
I  wish  the  face  were  mine  to  ask  him  for  the  money  before  the  face 
were  his  ;  but  I  can't  do  it." 

Mr.  Yellowly's  fiivourable  opinion  of  the  artist  was  made  manifest 
in  bis  deportment  towards  him,  when  Barrett  came  down  fumiHbed 
with  all  the  accessories  of  his  art.  The  old  gentleman  rendered  him- 
self up  to  his  direction  without  b  grunt  or  even  a  murmur ;  and  sat  for 
more  than  half  en  hour  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  exemplary 
patience  and  constancy.  During  his  first  sitting,  be  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  Barrett  a  relation  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  in- 
cluding a  succinct  account  of  the  transactions  which  had  reduced  him 
to  his  present  perplexity.  With  regard  to  these,  it  seemed  that 
Burrett,  at  one  of  the  taverns  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Primcis  Loosetish,  a  gentleman  nf  the 
most  insinuating  atfjbilitr  of  address,  and  that  the  acquaintance  hnd 
soon  mellowed  into  an  intimacy,  which  as  shortly  ripened  into  friend- 
ship. Loosefish,  it  appeared,  was  nnfortunnte  in  a  most  crabbed  and 
unaccommodating  uncle,  who  with  fiend-like  tenacity  had  grasped  and 
still  retained  a  liirge  sum  of  money  to  which  he  (Loosefish)  was  en- 
titled under  hia  father's  will.  Yes — this  base,  inhuman  Grindley,  the 
sole  executor,  was  nefariously  withholding  a  small  but  sufficient  com- 
petency which  paternal  affection  had  bequeathed.  But  the  talons  of 
the  law  were  now  fixed  upon  the  unprincipled  sinner,  and  he  must 
perforce  refund.  Meanwhile,  would  Burrett  accept  a  few  bills  for  him 
in  order  that  be  might  lubricate  the  wheels  of  justice  and  accelerate 
its  speed — the  money  to  provide  for  which  would,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
be  extracted  from  Grindley  long  before  they  came  to  maturity  ?  Who 
could  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request — made,  too,  by  a  friend 
"  WliD  talh'd  of  hia  Sapbaetg,  Corregim,  and  gtuff," 

and  predicted  that  Barrett  would,  at  no  distant  period,  be  dubbed 
R.A.,  and  be  as  familiar  with  the  aristocracy  as  a  professional  perusal 
of  their  faces  could  make  bim  ?     Burrett  complied  with  a  great  deal  of 
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pleasure.  Unfaappily ,  howerer/the  wheels  of  justice  got,  as  mnal.  Into 
a  rut,  from  whicu  the  shoulder  of  Loosefiah  was  unable  to  extricate 
them ;  that  bigh-souled  plaintiff  was  himself  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
now  pined — the  bills  fell  due.  Barrett  paid  as  long  as  be  could,  and 
was  then  compelled  to  change  his  lodging,  charging  the  landlady  on  no 
account  to  make  known  whence  he  had  removed.  Mr.  Silas  Carp, 
attorn ey-Bt-law,  bad,  nerertheless,  recently  discovered  his  retreat,  and 
was  now  "entering  up"  against  him,  with  an  inflexible  resolution  to 
have  hia  purse  or  bis  person. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Barrett,"  cried  Yellowly,  when  the  artist  had 
finisheid  bis  story ;  "  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  you've  acted  very  much 
like  a  fool.    This  Loosefisb  is  a  knav^— my  life  on't  he's  a  vile  knave." 

"You're  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,"  repliea  Barrett,  "you  are,npoD  tny 
word.  He's  a  very  high  fellow,  is  Loosefisb;  but,  nnfbrtnnately,  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  regulate  his  HfTairs.  No,  I  esteem — 1  respect 
Loosefisb.     Poor  fellow !  I  wish  I  could  assist  him  in  his  distress." 

"Ugh!"  said  Yellowly;  "he's  assisted  you  to  your's,  at  any  rate. 
But  have  yon  no  relatives,  young  man,  no  friends  to  do  anything 
for  you  t" 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  Barrett ;  "  my  marriage  offended  my  &ther, 
the  best  ftiend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  it'll  be  some  time  before  I  can 
briuff  him  round.     If  be  did  but  know  my  wife — " 

"Ha!  ba !"  cried  Yellowly,  "in  that  case,  he'd  give  yon  ap  his 
house  and  lands,  and  retire  to  a  cottage  on  the  estate  tbat  happened  to 
be  vacant.     What  did  you  marry  for  P" 

"  For  love,  of  course — bead  a  little  more  that  way,  sir, — that'll  do." 

"  For  love !  Ho  I  ho  I  You  've  run  through  it  all  since  your  mar- 
riage, I  suppose?" 

"You're  wrong,  sir,"  said  Barrett.  "Lore  has  wings  as  well  as 
riches ;  but  it 's  a  nird  that  affects  the  neat." 

"  Pretty  and  comical,"  observed  Yellowly,  with  much  seriousness. 
"Your  wife's  relations^" 

"  Poor  as  bod  times  and  worse  payments  can  make'em.  Sad,  pinched 
tbiagfl,  with  names  over  shop-windows,  who  drive  craiy  trades  that 
break  down  with  'em,  and  pitch  'em  into  the  Gazette  every  now  and 
then.  Let  me  see,"  continued  Barrett;  "my  wife  has,  or  had,  an 
uncle,  (I  wonder  whether  the  old  vagabond's  dead !)  who  might,  if  he 
would,  set  us  all  straight;  bat,  if  he's  alive,  he's  too  far  off  to  be  of 
any  service  at  present." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Yellowly. 

"In  India — Bengal  or  Madras,  1  forget  which.  Yes,  if  he'd  send 
us  over  a  lac  of  rupees  by  some  trusty  hurdfv&r  ;  if  Old  Pepper— but, 
-y  dear  sir,  pray  resume  your  former  position.     What  the  deuce  I 

r.  Yellowly,  what 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing  1"  cried  the  old  gentleniBa ;  "  a  pain  in  my  back.  Well, 
Old  Pepper— " 

"  I  say,  if  Old  Pepper  would  transmit  us  some  money,  all  might  be 
well." 

"Why  don't  you  write  to  him?"  observed  Yellowly.  "What's  hie 
character  ?     Perhaps  he  may  turn  out  to  be  white  pepper." 

"  I  don't  kuow,"  answered  Barrett.     "  My  wife's  mother — " 

"  Her  name }"  asked  Yellowly  abruptly. 

"  Martin ;  well,  she  used  to  tell  me—" 

"  I7W  to  tell  you— then  she's  dead?"  exclaimed  Yellowly. 
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"  Ah  poor  sotU,  tbree  yean  ago.  file  nsed  to  tell  me  he  'd  been  a 
wild  doe  in  his  youth,  and  «>  I  snppotie  he's  a  strict  saint  in  his  old 
age,  ana  gives  nothing  lest  a  bad  use  should  be  made  of  it,  aa  the 
Bhocking  old  sinners  say." 

"Aad  why  should  you  suppose  anything  of  the  Icind?"  demanded 
Yellowly  sternly.  "Do  wild  young  dogs  always  change  into  atrict 
aaintg  ?" 

"  Moetly,  I  fancy,"  replied  Barrett ;  "  their  past  rices  conjure  up 
Old  Nick,  and  their  present  virtue  serves  to  keep  him  at  bay.  He 
has 'em  at  last,  though." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  've  had  enough  of  your  paioting  for  tbia  morning," 
cried  Yellowly — "I'm  tired.  Your  work  looks  rather  awAil  at  pre- 
sent." 

"We  shall  bring  him  out  before  we've  done  with  him,"  returned 
Barrett.     "  To-morrow  morning,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  have  another  touch  at  him  to-morrow." 

Barrett  took  hia  leave,  and  ascended  to  the  second  floor,  to  report 
progress  to  his  wife.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Yellowly  jumped 
out  of  his  chair,  and  endeavoured  to  ^t  up  a  laugb.  A  more  complete 
failure  baa  been  seldom  witnessed.     His  whole  frame  shook,  ana  he 


waafain  to  lean  against  the  mantel-piece.  "  Astonishing  1"  he  said, 
"  this  is,  indeed,  astonishing.  Dead  !  no  wonder  my  inquiries  after  the 
dear  creature  were  unsuccrasful.     Poor  Nan  !  poor  Nan  1" 

In  the  course  of  the  aftemooii  Barrett  had  occasion  t«  go  out. 
Yellowly  saw  bim  pass  the  window,  and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutea, 
went  up  stairs  to  the  second  floor  and  knocked  at  the  front  door.  It 
wag  opened  by  Mrs.  Barrett. 

"  Is  your  husband  within,  ma'rm  ?"  asked  Yellowly  closely  scanning 
her  features.     "I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  about  my  portrait." 

Mrs.  Barrett  answered  that  her  husband  was  out.  Yellowly  hardlr 
caught  the  words.  He  had  stooped  down,  and  was  endeavouring  with 
the  blandest  face  he  could  assume,  to  propitiate  the  child,  who  had 
come  to  the  door  with  his  mother,  hut  who  now  ran  away  frightened  at 
the  uncouth  physiognomy  of  his  volunteer  playfellow. 

"Naughty  boy  t'  said  his  mother;  "come  and  shake  hands  with  the 
gentleman,  do.     He 's  very  shy  of  strangers,  sir.'' 

"  I  fear  marm,"  said  Yellowly,  "  that 's  becacse  you  bogged  him  too 
mnch  when  he  waa  a  baby." 

"No,  indeed,  air." 

"  I  *m  glad  of  it.     Isn't  your  name  Anne,  marm  t" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Barrett,  thinking  him  as  queer  an  old  fellow 
aa  her  husband  had  reported  bim. 

"Well,  tell  Barrett  I  want  him  when  he  cornea  in.  Good  bye  I 
Her  very  image  I "  he  continued,  aa  he  returned  to  his  parlour  ;  and  it 
was  observed  by  Mra.  Leltsom,  when  she  next  waited  upon  him,  that 
his  eyes  were  very  red,  and  she  accordingly  prescribed  gruel,  and  his 
feet  in  warm  water. 

The  portrait  proceeded  rapidly  to  completion.  When  it  fvat  opm- 
pleted,  the  old  gentleman,  after  puAing  and  grunting  a  good  deal,  swore 
It  waa  a  shocking  good  likeness,  paid  the  artist  his  Ave  guineas,  had 
Hra.  Lettaom  ctuled  up  for  her  approbation  of  it,  then  plued  it  on  the 
floor  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  sallied  out.  He  mue  it  his  bnai- 
ness  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Lettsom  in  the  evening  whether  she  had  beard 
anything  from  the  folks  above  staira. 
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"  They've  paid  me  three  gnineas  and  a  half,  which  is  leven  weelu  of 
the  ten,"  said  the  landlady.  "  It  went  qnite  againtt  me  to  take  80 
much,  but  Mr.  Barrett  would  bare  it." 

"  Yon  mean  Barrett  would  make  you  have  it/'  Raid  Yellowly. 

"Wei!,  didn't  I  Buy  aoP"  retorted  Mrs.  Lettwm.  "Mr.  Barrett  is 
*  very  pilantropi^— " 

"  Hang  your  piUti  and  jour  tropics,  yon  old  fool,"  cried  Yellowly  ; 
"go  down  l«  your  tropical  kitchen  fire,  and  give  a  pill  to  that  dc^  <^ 
yours,  or  I  will." 

From  this  day  forth,  for  many  snccessiTe  days,  Mr.  Yellowly  was 
absent  frton  his  lodging  a  great  deal,  frequently,  when  at  home,  taking 
np  his  portrait,  laughing  heartily  at  it,  and  apostrophising  it  as  one  <^ 
-  thb  most  cursed  old  vagabonds  in  existence.  At  length,  one  morning, 
having  borrowed  a  law-list,  he  sought  out  the  address  of  Mr.  Silas 
Carp,  and  bent  his  way  to  that  gentleman's  offices.  Being  shown  into 
the  solicitor'^  private  rDorn,  Mr.  Yellowly  stated  without  ceremony  the 
business  he  had  come  upon,  which  was  to  take  out  of  his  hands  the  two 
acceptances  of  James  Barrett,  by  paying  their  amount,  with  such  law 
expenses  as  had  accrued  since  the  bills  bad  been  dishonoured. 

Mr.  Silas  Carp  was  a  young  practitioner,  of  a  very  slender  make, 
with  a  very  prim  pale  &ce,  light  hair  combed  across  tne  forehead,  and 
brought  in  a  semi-curl  over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  a  white  cravat  of 
adequate  atifTueBS  and  exquisite  nicety  of  fold.  He  looked  like  one 
who  had  just  returned  from,  or  was  that  moment  going  to,  a  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  payment  of  debt  and  costs 
impressed  Mr.  Silas  Carp  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  not  only  for  Mr. 
BsJrett,  but  for  h**  agent  in  the  business.  He  sought  out  the  required 
documents  in  a  twinkling. 

"  May  I  inquire  whether  you  are  related  to  Mr.  Barrett  f"  he  said, 
receiving  the  money,  and  handing  the  papers. 

"  You  may,"  answered  Yellowly.     "I  am  not." 

"A  friend,  perhaps?" 

"  That  might  be  inferred  hj  a  person  of  less  penetration  than  Mr. 
Carp,"  said  Yellowly.  "A  Kiend  may  induce  you  to  accept  bills  for 
him,  but  you  '11  never  lind  an  enemy  who  will  take  'em  up." 

"  Then  to  you  Mr.  Barrett  is  indebted  for  this  seasonable  assiiitance?" 
cried  Csrp  with  warmth.     "Ah,  air!  if  the  world  were  like  you — " 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  very  good-looking  world.  Carp,  though  it's  a  little 
older,"  said  Yellowly. 

"  Full  of  apiritB,"  said  Carp  ;  "  delightful  to  see  the  wisdom  of  age 


and  the  joyousness  of  youth  so  happily  blended.     I  was  about  to  aay, 
**  'le  world  were  like  you  there  would  l     '■    '  ■    -  -.  -• 

my  profession.     Would  it  were  so  I ' 


sir,  if  the  world  were  like  you  there  would  be  little  need  of  the  gentle- 


"Why,  what  would yo«  do?"  said  Yellowly,  rising. 

"  I  should  do  my  best  in  any  sphere,  sir,"  said  Carp. 

"Sphere!  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  sphere?"  cried  Yellowly 
testily-  "  Sphere  !  Well  let  it  pass.  I  suppose  1  Ve  dune  as  well  in 
my  rhomboid  as  though  it  had  been  a  crescent  or  a  triangle." 

"  Very  pleasant !"  said  Carp,  looking  by  no  means  so,  and  leading 
the  way  to  the  street-door.  "  Will  you  give  my  compliments,  sir,  to 
Hr.  Barrett,  and  tell  him  how  rejoiced  1  am  this  unpleasant  affair  has 
been  so  bsppily  settled.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Barrett  on  several  occasions, 
and  an  excellent  young  gentleman  he  appears  to  be.  But  young  men 
wUl  be  young,  sir." 
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"  JVill  be  old,  yon  mean,  if  they  live,"  said  Yellowly . 

"  True,  sir,  true.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  at  any  time  to  him,  ta 
to  yourself,  sir,"  suddenly  added  Mr.  Carp,  "command  me.  A  well- 
wieher  to  everybody,  I  would,  if  I  could,  be  a  beuefactor  to  all." 

At  this  moment  an  urchin  walking  up  the  steps,  besought  attention 
to  his  lucifera,  which  he  carried  before  him  on  an  old  tin  tray,  raked 
probably  out  of  a  dust-hole. 

"  Give  him  sixpence,"  urged  Yellowly ;  "  be 'a  a  little  one  to  begin 
with.     Try  your  hand." 

Carp  returaed  a  siclcly  smile.  "  Haven't  I  told  you  before,  my 
man,"  said  he,  addressing  the  boj,  "that  the  street-keeper  has  his  eye 
upon  jDu  f     Be  off,  you  young  di^  I" 

"What!  without  a  sixpence? — no,"  cried  Yellowly,  tossing  one  to 
the  boy.     "  There — go  along." 

"You're  wrong,  sir — very  wrong,"  observed  Carp;  "this  town  is 
full  of  impostors." 

Yellowly  gave  a  grim  luugfa,  and  took  the  solicitor  by  tbe  shoulder. 
"  You  're  very  right,"  said  he,  whispering  in  bis  ear,  "  but  diMi't  let  it 
go  further." 

Chuckling,  inwardly  at  first,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  openly  and  with- 
out restraint,  Mr.  Yellowly  made  for  the  nearest  coachstand.  "Now, 
over  to  lioosefish,"  said  he.  "  Du  you  think  I  dare  trust  myself  in  one 
of  these  young  hackney-coaches?"  singling  out  with  his  eye  a  rather 
decent- looking  cab.  '■  He's  skittish,  I  suspect.  Not  so  the  animal, 
however.  If  that  horse  could  be  tried  before  Judge  Jefferies  for  sedi- 
tion, oalt  wouldn't  appear  against  him,  I  '11  answer  fo[  it." 

So  saying,  he  hailed  the  vehicle,  and  was  in  course  of  time  set  down 
at  the  Queen's  Bench. 

On  inquiry  of  the  turnkey,  Mr.  Yellowly  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  lodging  of  Mr.  Loosefish ;  but  before  be  could  resort  thither,  an 
officious  captive,  who  was  hanging  about,  presented  himself,  and  ac- 
quainted the  querist  that  the  gentleman  he  required  to  see  was  at  that 
moment  taking  a  salubrious  airing  in  the  racket-ground.  Thither 
Yellowly,  preceded  by  his  informant,  at  once  repaired. 

He  found  Mr.  Lousefish  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  person,  who, 
it  required  no  second  inspection  to  discover,  was,  like  himself,  a  visitor. 
Yellowly  therefore  stood  aloof,  just  close  enough,  however,  to  indicate 
that  when  the  other  gentleman  had  said  his  say,  he  himself  wanted  a 
word  or  two  with  the  prisoner.  That  self-possessed  person  was  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  purport  of  such  proximity  ;  for  be  waved  his  hand 
two  or  three  times,  and  nodded  and  smiled  at  intervals  with  prepos- 
sessing beoknitf. 

"  Now,  Rnch,"  said  LooseRsh,  "  thou  man  whom  my  soul  holds 
most  dear — thou  mainstay,  thou  pillar  against  which  I  lean,  and  which 
withdrawn  floors  me  —  do  this  further  gracious  act  for  your  oppressed 
friend,  and  his  gratitude,  deep  as  the  ocean,  boundless  as  tbe  wave  — " 

Finch  cut  short  the  heroic  strain  by  inquiring  calmly  whether  the 
other  "  heard  anything  wink." 

"  Hear  anything  wink  ! '  cried  Loosefish  ;  "  my  auricnlar  out6t  is 
not  sufficiently  exquisite  of  sense  to  enable  me  to  hear  with  distinct- 
ness tbe  downhlliog  of  tbe  visual  membraue  of  any  known  animal 
extant;  but — " 

"  Stuff.'  gammon  !"  said  Finch. 

"  But,"  pnisaed  Looeefish,  "  I  might  probably  have  heard  the  scaly 
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eyelid  of  tbe  dragon  of  Woatley  descend  vhen,  hushed  in  grim  repose, 
be  saw  Oaffer  Gilea  and  hia  dame  bringing  themselves  towards  him  hj 
way  of  hreakfost." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Loosefish,"  said  Finch,  thoroughly  proof  against 
any  cachinnatory  affection,  "  yon  have  treated  me  moat  sctrndalonsly, 
and  you  know  it;  and  now  to  have  the  impudenoe  to  aak  me  for  « 
further  loan  —" 

"  Do  yon  hear  anything  jpeepf"  demanded  Loosefish.  "  You  do  not. 
I  snivel  in  by-places,  in  corners ;  and  aport  the  humid  eye  and  tbe 
red  noae  on  my  truckle-bed." 

"  You  're  a  villaia  1"  exclaimed  Finch ;  "  but  I  'm  up  to  you  now. 
I  was  soft  once  ;  but  —  good  momii^  I"  And  the  ncdm  abruptly 
strode  away. 

"  Soft,  once,"  mattered  Loosefish,  "  but  now,  downy  as  the  feathered 
owl.  How  I  hare  improved  that  man  I  Ungrateful  rascal !  My 
venerable  friend,"— turning  to  Yellowly,  —  "  you  would  speak  with 
me.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"Ugh  I"  said  Yellowly ;"  you  should  say  'how,'  not  'what,'  sir. 
Hon  cau  I  do  for  you  ?  you  mean.  I  come  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bai^ 
rettH-" 

■' Barrett  I"  exclaimed  Loosefish  ;  "and  how  is  my  friend,  my  Ti- 
tian i  But  first :  whom  do  I  see  before  me  ?  Are  you  his  uncle  ?  If 
so,  I  rejoice.  No  nominal  uncle  with  tbe  Lombard  arms  of  the  Me- 
dici, three  gilded  pills  of  giant  size ;  but  a  real,  bonS  Jide  &ther  or 
mother's  brother.     Are  you  a  Oriadley  ?     Poor,  dear  Grindley  1" 

"What!"  cried  Yellowly;  "  dear  Grindley  I  the  sole  executor 
under  your  father's  will ;  the  unnatural  relative  ?" 

"  He  has  told  you  all  that,  has  he  ?"  said  Loosefish,  a  poor  relation 
of  a  blush  faintly  shewing  itself  on  his  cheek,  and  disappearing  in- 
stantly. "  I  am  sorry  he  exposed  his  weakness :  but  no  matter. 
How  is  my  friend  ?" 

"  What  matters  it  to  you,  sir,  how  he  is?"  cried  Yellowly,  diwust- 
ed.  "  I  want  to  learn  from  you  whether,  when  you  got  the  biAs  of 
Mr.  Barrett's  acceptance  discounted,  he  received  any  portion  of  tbe 
proceeds?" 

"  My  dear  sir  !"  returned  Loosefish,  raising  his  brows.  "  Can  wis- 
dom ever  condescend  to  folly,  and  ask  vain  questions?  He  did  not 
No  shilling  of  that  aervioeable  cash  reached  his  hands,  unless  it  came 
into  them  in  the  course  of  miscellaneous  and  wide-spread  circula- 
tion." 

"  Mr.  Loosefish  !    Mr.  Loosefish  I"  said  Yellowly,  edging  away  from 


him  in  horror.     "  Yon  are  the  most  unprincipled  person  it  was  ever 

3r  misfortune  to  speak  to.     How,  sir  I  do  you  know  what  it  ia  to  take 
vantage  of  tbe  eood-nature  of  an  inexperienced  and  honourable 


younc  man ;  to  reduce  him,  with  a  wife  and  child  too,  to  diatresa, 
— 4n£fferent  to  his,  to  dieir  snffeHiigs,  to  -~" 

Loosefish  interrupted  him ;~"  Thou  orsde  I"  said  he ;  "  thou  moral 
bocdi  in  a  strange,  old-fashioned  binding  I  in  which  I  read  worthy  and 
weighty  matter !  Howl  reverence  you  I  Excellent  gnide — exem- 
^tfy  iDstmctor  of  youth  I  How  is  your  good  lady  i  How  is  Mri. 
Trimmer?" 

"  D — n  you,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  f "  cried  Yellowly,  en- 
raged. "  Who  is  Mrt.  Trimmer  ?  I  have  heard  enough  of  you  to 
know  your  atrocians  wickedness.    I  have  done  with  yon.    It  is  useless 
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to  bid  you  reflect ;  to  ezpeet  yoa  to  repent ;"  and  the  old  gentleman 
turned  to  ko  away. 

"  Stay  I"  cried  LooeeGsb  ;  "  the  expectation  tbat  an  empty  man  can 
repent  is  itself  empty.  I  have  bowels,  I  assure  you.  Give  me  a  good 
dinner,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Hnve  you  a  stray  uvereign — 
a  crown — a  ahilling  about  you  ?" 

"I  have  not,"  replied  Yellowly,  wallcine  on. 

"  Then,"  cried  the  other,  taking  him  oy  tbe  shoulder,  and  gently 
urging  him  towards  a  contiguous  pUce  of  rd'reshmeut,  "  stand  a  pot  of 
imperial  Barclay.  By  tbe  way,  I  think  that  Barclay  must  be  the 
Captain  Barclay  of  pedestrian  celebrity.  Do  you  ask  me  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  porter  walks  down  one's  throat  with  each  astonJshii^ 
iacilitVi" 

"  There,  take  that,  and  let  me  go,"  said  Yellowly,  almost  awed  by 
tbe  aublime  impudence  of  tbe  man,  and  be  thrust  balf-a-crown  into 
his  hand.      "  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  LooseGsh.  I  may  never  see  you 

"  If  you  did  but  knov  me!"  observed  Loosefiah,  turning  into  the  tap. 
"  Farewell,  beneroleut  stranger !     Bye,  bye,  my  patriarch  1" 

Yellowly  hobbled  into  the  cab  which  had  been  in  waiting  for  bimi 
directing  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  bis 
Boli«tor  resided. 

"  This  villain,  this  Loosefish,"  he  muttered  to  himself  on  tbe  way, 
"  thinks  himself  a  very  fine  fellow^  no  doubt,  and  believes  mankind 
are  to  be  taken  in  by  an  nnbluahing  face,  and  a  levity  of  tongue,  it  I 
Imd  the  punishing  of  these  rascab,  who  think  swindling,  wit,  and  a 
candid  confession  of  it,  humour  I  It's  tbe  vile  comedies  and  farces 
which  I  have  seen  when  a  young  man,  that  make  these  shameless  and 
inhuman  scoundrels.  They  see  a  fine  fellow  in  a  laced  coat  do  tbe 
most  dirty  actions,  and  get  applauded,  laughed  at,  and  rewarded  for 
them,  and  come  away  thinking  that  to  tt£e  in  a  tradesman,  and  to 
cheat  a  friend,  is  to  be  a  tborough  man  of  tbe  world,  and  a  gentleman." 

Yellowly  had  a  prolonged  conference  with  bis  solicitor,  at  the  con- 
clnsion  of  which  be  caused  a  certain  leeal  instrument  tojbe  drawn  up, 
and  borrowing  of  bis  legal  Ariend  a  clerli  and  a  servant  ont  of  livery, 
went  away  with  the  three  in  exceeding  high  spirits. 

Having  reached  bis  own  lodging,  he  requested  his  two  auxiliaries, 
to  whom  he  had  given  due  instructions  on  tbe  road,  to  wait  in  bis  back 
parlour  till  he  required  their  assistance;  and  calling  up  Mrs.  I,ettsom, 
he  directed  her  to  go  forthwith  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  tell  htm  that  be 
(Yellowly)  wished  to  see  him  immediately-  Barrett  obeyed  tbe  sum- 
mons on  the  instant. 

"You  needn't  go,  Lettsom,"  said  Yellowly;  "shut  tbe  door. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  wanted.  Now,  sir,"  turning  to  Barrett — "I 
hope  yon  ve  none  of  that  foolish  pride  which  some  yonng  fellows  think 
so  becoming,  and  all  old  fellows  know  to  be  such  cursed  stuff;  but  if 
yon  hare,  1  can't  help  it.  I've  been  to  Silas  Corp,  and  retired  tbe 
bills  that  have  caused  you  so  much  trouble— taken  'em  up,  paid  the 
money  for  'em  and  all  expenses,  and  here  they  are,  and  now  you're 
free  again." 

"  Lord  I  what  a  charming  clandestine  purceeding  I"  began  Mrs. 
Lettsom. 

"  Hold  yonr  foolish  tongue,  woman  I"  cried  Yellowly  imperatively. 

Barrett  could  not  speak  for  some  mionenta.     "  Upon  my  soul,  Mr. 
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Yellowlj,"  he  laid  at  lengthy  "  rour  noble  geneioaJty  affects — over- 
comes me.     How  could  I  hare  looked  to  find  soch  a  friend  f  " 

"  Stav  I  stay  I"  cried  Vellowly  ;  "  I  mean  to  hare  tny  nraBcy  back 
one  of  these  days." 

"  In  course  you  will,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  LettMmi — "  that's  what  tbe 
gentleman  intends,  we're  sll  sure.  It's  very  improb — bob — (tbe  word 
was  a  little  too  bard  for  the  landlady)— 

"  Silence !  "  cried  Yellowly. 

"  I  sbatl  only  be  to»  happy,  when  I  hare  tbe  means,  to  repay  you, 
sir,"  said  Barrett-     "  Meanwhile,  my  thanks  are  all — " 

"  Enough  !"  intermpted  Yellowly.  "  Now,  to  show  you  I'm  a  man 
of  business,  here's  a  paper— "talcing  one  from  liis  pocket — "  drawn  op 
by  my  solicitor.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  uf  your  debt  to  me,  and  of 
your  willingness  to  pay  mo  when  called  upon.  Yon  do  nut  object  to 
sign  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Yellowty  !"  exclaimed  Barrett.  "  Mrs.  Lettsom, 
Where's  a  pen?     O  sir  !  with  what  pleasure — " 

"  Don't  you  think  he'd  better  read  it,  marm,  before  he  signs  it  F" 
observed  Yellowly  to  Mrs.  Lettsoin,  who  was  adrandng  with  the  ink- 
stand. 

"  Why,  no — no  occasion  io  life,  sir,"  returned  the  landlady,  "  the 
docooment  being  perfessionalty — " 

Yellowly  ca^t  up  his  eyes  and  dumbfounded  the  speaker. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Barrett,  taking  the  pen,  and  seizing  the  paper.  "  It's 
all  right.  If  you  knew  liow  grateful  I  am,  sir,"  signing  tne  papw  and 
handing  it. 

"  Stopt"  cried  Yellowly,  "  those  gentltmeu  in  the  back  parbmr 
should  have  witnessed  the  signature.     Call  'em  in." 

The  gentlemen  entered,  looking  exceedingly  grave. 

"  You  ought  to  have  witnessed  this,  my  friends ;  but  Mr.  Barrett 
acknuwledees  his  signature."  Barrett  bowed.  "  Do  you  know,  sir," 
continued  Yellowly,  "  what  you've  signed  f" 

"A  paper,"  answered  Barrett,  "which — 

"  A  bond  in  judgment  I"  exclaimed  Yellowly  sternly. 

"  What's  a  bond  in  judgment?"  asked  Barrett. 

"  Ad  instrument  people  sign  whose  judgment's  in  bond,"  cried  the 
other.     '*  Take  him  away,  my  friends." 

Mere  the  two  "  gentlemen"  unceremouiously  laid  bauds  upon 
Barrett. 

"  What  dues  this  mean  ?"  be  enquired  in  astonishment. 

"  Take  him  to  prison,"  thundered  Yellowly.  "  Away  mth  him  to 
the  luck-up  bouse.     I'll  bring  bim  to  bis  senses." 

"  And  have  you  been  such  a  Rend — "  began  Barrett. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  such  a  fiend,"  echoed  the  old  gentleman. 

"  — As  to  entrap  a  man  by  a  show  of  kindness — of  friendship.  Fool 
that  I  was  to  have  believed  you  !  I  might  have  seen  in  that  detestable 
&ce  of  yours — " 

At  a  signal  from  Yellowly,  the  speaker  was  hurried  from  the  room, 
thrust  struggling  into  a  coach,  and  carried  away  incontinently. 

Mrs.  Lettsom,  on  the  first  discovery  of  Yellowly's  wickedness,  bad 
sunk  into  a  chair,  and  tried  vigoiously  to  accomplisn  a  fit  of  hysterics ; 
but  a  natural  tranquillity  of  mind  being  unfavourable  to  such  excita- 
tions, her  success  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  her  efforts.  She 
found  utterance  when  Barrett's  removal  had  been  effected. 
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"  Oh  !  I  Tith  there  waa  some  one  to  ondo  my  stays, '  said  ah^— 
"  Lord  !  Yellowly,  hew  could  you  be  such  b  inplackible  man  f" 

"  Get  upi  and  don't  make  yourgelf  an  abdurd  woman,"  cried  Yel- 
lowly, whispering  something  eingerly  into  her  ear,  and  sending  her 
sway  to  have  another  coach  called,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  mental 
elevation. 

Mr.  Yellowly  now  mounted  the  stairs,  and  telling  Mrs.  Barrett  to 
put  on  her  things,  and  to  get  the  boy  in  out-of-door  order  without  loss 
«f  time,  to  accompany  him  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  unavoidably 
detained  in Street,  waited  on  the  outside  of  tlie  door,  aiid  dis- 
charged iajuDctiona  as  to  speed  from  time  to  time  through  the  key- 
bole. 

Thgy  were  now  in  readiness,  and  in  the  coach  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
wen  set  down  at  the  door  of  a  very  handsome  house.  Yellowly  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  gently  thrusting  Mrs.  Barrett  and 
the  child  into  the  apartment,  himself  followed,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
unseasonable  gaiety. 

Barrett  was  pacing  the  room  dislractedly ;  hut,  on  beholding  his 
wife,  came  towards  her,  and  welcomed  her  and  the  child  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  making  her  acquainted  with  the  description  of  house  he  was 
in,  and  of  the  cause  and  agent  that  had  brought  him  to  it. 

Yellowly,  somehow,  could  nut  very  well  endure  the  reproachful  eye 
of  Mrs.  Barrett,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself. 

"And  so  you  're  come,  sir,"  said  Barrett,  "to  witness  my  distress 
— to  gloat  over  my  misery  V 

"  Pray  don't  irritate  him,  dear,"  urged  Mrs.  Barrett. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  Yellowly.  "  A  rather  pretty  place  this  for  a 
lock-up>." 

"  It  t(  a  pretty  place,"  answered  Barrett  bitterly  ;  "  and  pretty  work 
you've  made  of  it;  and  a  pretty  price  I  shall  have  to  pay  fur  the 

tiretty  place — if  I  can  pay  it.  Hang  me  if  I  do,  thouch  1  Mr.  Yellow- 
y,  you  have  done  a  most  ungentlemanly — a  most  cmelact.  But  I  never 
was  deceived  in  you  — never.  I  knew  you  from  the  first — I  did,  sir. 
You  surprised  me  by  your  seeming  kinduess,  and  1  was  for  the  mo- 
ment deceived  ;  but  I  knew  you." 

At  this  Yellowly — a  sofa  being  at  hand — threw  himself  upon  it,  and 
laughed  loudly  and  heartily. 

"Look  at  the  inhuman  villain,"  said  Barrett,  "absolutely  revelling 
in  mv  misfortunes." 

"  killoh !  what  did  you  say  ?"  cried  Yellowly,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"  Villain  1  Do  you  know  whom  you  call  villain?  Do  you  know  who 
I  am,  sir  ?" 

"  I  do  well,  sir." 

"  You  don't  at  all,  sir,"  cried  Yellowly  ;— "I  "m  old  Pepper." 

"  Old  Pepper!"  cried  Barrett,  shrinking  back. 

"  What !  mr  uncle  Pepper  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  took  old  Yellowly's  name  and  fortune  thirty  years  ago,  and 
here  I  am.     Come,  girl,  and  give  your  node  a  kiss." 

Mrs.  Barrett  did  so;  without  first  kneeling,  however,  —  an  impro- 
priety not  to  be  pardoned  by  those  who  rect^ise  histrionic  modes  of 
emotion.  Nor  was  the  little  boy  better  "  up  in  his  part."  Seeing 
himself  in  a  very  fine  place,  and  having  once  or  .twice  been  to  other 
fine  place?,  by  a  natural  Bssociution  of  ideas  be  inferred  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  fine  place  where  the  good  things  of  tliis  world  were  to  be 
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hmd  on  application;  and  being preaented to  tbe  old  gentleman,  be  mnt- 
t«red  Bometbing  atKtnt  cakea,  as  articlea  be  wished  placed  fmrthwith  at 
his  disposal. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  Barrett,  when  the  first  excitement  bad  a  little 
eraporated,  "how  can  I  apologise ?     But,  first,  what  does  all  this 

"  It  means,"  said  Yellowly,  "that  this  house  and  its  contents,  and 
wherewithal  to  support  them,  shall  be  yonr's,  if  yon  '11  solemnlr  pro- 
mise that  yon  will  never  sgain  accept  an  accommodation-bill.  I  l^re 
discovered  Loosefish  to  be  a  worthless  aoonndrel.     What  do  yon  say  f" 

"  I  'm  orerwhelmed  a  second  time,"  retnioed  Barrett-     "  Wbat  do 


mnst  have  your  hand  to  it,"  said  Yellowly;  "here's  a  piece  o^ 
"'      year  name  at  the  bottom,  and  I  'IT  fill  it  up  afterwarda-" 


1  say  f     I  solemnly  promise,  of  course.' 

"Imnst  bavt  '      ■        ■-  ■■     ■■ 

paper.     Sien  yt 

Barrett  lud  hands  upon  a  pen,  and  took  tbe  paper. 

"  No,"  said  be,  flinging  down  the  pen.    "  Not  a  seccmd  time.    Hah  ! 
Yellowly  1" 

"That  has  saved  yon  I"  cried  the  old  gentleman.     "Now  I  have 
hopes  of  yon.    Ring  the  bell  for  dinner." 

Need  I  say  more  ?     Barrett  still  lives  in Street. 


"THINK  you  SUCH  THINGS  AREf" 

It  Little  dwoUar  in  the  mDantBin, 

Tall  ms  where  the  furiei  lork  j 

la  von  pUihiog  rill  their  fountain  ? 

It  70n  ms^ic  rin|[  their  mark  ?" 

Then  grev  her  fsca  like  muming'g  isdi&nt  itar; 

Then  uld  the,  "  Think  you,  sti>nger,  niidi  thing!  ire  >" 

"  Oft,  in  irinMr'i  Sre-iide  honn. 

Would  niy  grandsire  of  them  ipeak  ; 
on,  when  aummer  brought  u*  flowen, 
Vainly  I  their  home  would  aeek. 
When  gray-capp'd  morning  to  aireke  ui  crept. 
Or  parting  da;  on  eraning'i  boum  wept. 

"  QorM  and  fern  I  aought  among, 
But  no  tiny  form  was  there; 
7*0  an  fro  the  heatb-ball  iwung, 
But  there  thimed  no  fay-taught  air. 
I  found  a  leaf  onoe,  like  an  elfin  car, — 
But  tell  me,  itrsnger.  Think  you  auch  thingi  are  ? 

■'  Would  that  in  yon  cryital  rill 

I  conid  ase  thar  white  wings  shining  1 
Would  that  on  the  moonht  hill 
I  could  aee  their  dancers  twining  ! 
Think  you  inch  lovely  tbinga  aiiated  ever  P — 
Vet,  no  t  'twould  break  my  heart  if  you  said  'Tfetur  I* 

"  Would  I  lived  in  other  days  ! 

Thsra  vai  once  a  brighter  earth  ; 

HearU  were  warm,  my  grandaire  says  ; 

Fairer  facet  abone  with  mirth  ! 

And  yet— a  pleasant  world  it  senat  to  me ; 

Heaven  only,  I  should  think,  could  fairer  be  !" 

J*HET  W.  WlLlIMtOX. 
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LIBATION  THS  FIBBT. 

Earlf  Dnmuic  ReminlMeiwa.  —  Fopa.  —  Hh  GsurflMmiiw.  ~Hii  KindneM  to 
KsMi. — Eobd'i  Qrntitudfc 

Mt  earliest  recoUectionB  of  the  drama  are  vmsue  and  indiaCiDct. 
I  remember  old  Drury  Lane,  with  its  dilapidate  ftont,  temporary 
entrance,  vut  laUms,  long-drawn  corridors,  and  pier-glast-^s,  deco- 
ratinff  the  pillars  which  supported  the  boxes.  I  renieuiutir  Kelly 
and  Miss  Pope,  too,  in  The  Duenna,  Snett  in  Dickey  Oossip,  Wraugh- 
ton  in  Mr.  Oakley,  Wewitser  in  Moses,  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans  in  Lydia  Languish.  I  incline  to  think  i  must  have  seen 
Quick  somewhere.  Certet,  a  quiKEical  little  figure,  bouncing  about 
in  a  court  suit  and  bag-wig,  now  flits  before  my  imagination,  Cooke 
I  ver/eclfy  recollect.  His  harsh,  sharp  tones,  ascending  into  the 
faUetto,  still  ring  in  my  ears.  So  do  toe  ailcha  of  his  rival,  Black 
Jack,  with  the  shower  of  hisses  which  accompanied  it.  Then  there 
was  Holman  in  Hamlet,  Lewis  in  Jeremy  Diddler,  Jack  Bannister 
in  LenitiTe,  Barrymore  in  Osmond,  Harry  Johnstone  in  Rugantino, 
and  Pope  in  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Tbislatter  dwells  in  my  boyish  recollection  as  a  personable  man  well 
put  np,  somewhat  formal  and  porapmis  in  his  address,  with  a  loud 
voice  and  blustering  jocularity  of  tone,  which  made  one  imagine  he 
had  just  come  from  acting,  or  rehearsing,  the  uxorious  Harry, — the 
only  part  in  which  he  was  tolerable.  I  used  iVequently  to  see  Pope 
at  Tooting  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Oakley,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  devotion  to  Shakspeare  and  the  fine  arts,  at  whose 
table  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists,  actora,  and  literary  characters  of  the  dav.  This  gentleman 
anbsequentiy  moved  into  the  mansion  occnpied  by  the  late  Rees 
Goring  Thomas,  in  Tavistock  Place,  where  he  gave  convenaiionet 
and  private  theatricals;  of  whtdi  more,  when  1  come  to  speak  of 
Mathews. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Popes  at  Tooting  Lodge.  Pope's  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  Wheatley,  the  widow  of  the  academician,  herself  one 
of  the  best  flower-painters  of  her  time.  She  was  a  fine,  showy  wo- 
man, whose  cheeks  emulated  her  roses,  and  derived  their  bloom 
from  the  same  source.  She  made  Pope  an  excellent  wife.  Pope 
was  very  fond  of  rompine  with  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage, 
and  calhne  her  "Jack,"  the  wit  of  which  I  could  never  perceive. 

Pope's  love  of  good-eating  is  well  known.  Like  Quin,  he  was 
the  gourmand  par  excellence  of  his  tribe.  Fate,  in  making  him  an 
actor,  spoilt  an  excellent  alderman.  Pope  not  only  liked  good 
things,  but  consumed  them  in  great  quantities.  To  him,  a  bad  din- 
ner was  a  serious  misfortune.  He  coaMn't  dine  on  indiflerent  fare. 
Even  a  deficiency  in  the  adjuncts  discomposed  him.  This  fasti- 
diousness rendered  Pope  a  troublesome  inmate  in  a  moderate  estab- 
lishment, where  there  were  a  large  family  and  several  dinners  lu 
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dresB,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Lodge—particuUrly  as  our  host  himself 
■WM  anything  but  an  epicure.  ..... 

Pope,  in  his  over-anxiety  to  ensure  a  dinner  to  his  taste,  has  been 
known  to  stretch  the  privileges  of  friendship  to  their  utmost  limits, 
if  not  a  Uttle  beyond.  Power  used  to  relaW  the  following  with 
great  unction : —  -    .      y^      -  u 

Pope  one  morning  met  Street,  the  editor  of  the  Courter,  who 
asked  him  to  dinner.  The  former,  after  accepUng  the  invitation, 
anxiously  inquired  what  fish  had  been  ordered. 

"  Oh !  cod,"  answered  Street,  who  was  in  a  hurry. 

"Cod,  my  dear  fellow?  cod?"  repeated  Pope,  looking  exceedingly 

"  Yes ;  I  "ve  just  ordered  it  at  Taylor's.    Good- by— half-past  five 

yaa  know— don't  forget ;"  and  with  this  unnecessary  injunction. 

Street  left  him. 

At  dinner,  to  the  latter's  surprise,  a  tubbot 
*'  Smoked  npon  the  board  I" 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  Pope,  robbing  his  bands,  while  his  eyea 
sparkled  in  joyous  anticipation  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  thai, 
mreet?  Is  he  not  a  magnificent  fellow?~»io^-nif-icent!  'Gad,  you 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  1  I  saw  the  mistake  you 
had  made  this  morning,  and  resolved  to  rectify  it." 

"  Mistake  !"  echoed  Street,  still  more  mystified. 

"  Ay  !  ordering  cod,  my  dear  fellow,  cod,"  continued  Pope,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  when  it  has  been  out  of  season  these  three  weeks. 
Fie!  fie  I  how  came  you  to  commit  such  a  blunder?  I  saw  you 
were  not  aware  of  what  you  had  done,  so  I — ha  I  ha  1  ha  !—I  took 
pity  on  you.  I  went  to  Taylor's  after  you  left  me,  explained  how 
matters  were,  and  ordered  him  to  send  you  that  turbot  there,  for 
which,  ha !  ha  I  ha !  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me,  my 
dear  fellow." 

Street  acknowledged  the  obligation,  internally  resolving  to  be 
even  with  the  epicure  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Shortly  after.  Pope  again  dined  witn  Street.  Lord  Yarmouth,* 
Betty ,t  and  Power,  made  up  the  party. 

An  aitch-bone  of  beef  followed  the  fish. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  your  dinner,"  said  Street. 

They  all  vowed  it  was  excellent,  but  partook  sparingly,  with  the 
exception  of  Pope,  who  really  liked  the  dish. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  don't  eat,"  said  Pope,  sending  up  his  plate  for 
a  third  slice;  "let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  follow  my  example. 
Ah  1  capital !  glorious  1  a  disb  worthy  of  the  great  Heliogabalus  1 
Ah  I  the  fat  a^lutely  melts  in  one's  mouth,  and,  gentlemen,  gen- 
tlemen, you  don't  know  what  you  're  losing  I  Street,  Street,  my 
dear  fellow,  you're  not  taking  any  yourself!  Why,  nothing  on 
earth  'a  comparable  to  such  an  aitch-bone  of  beef  as  this  I " 

"  What !  not  a  haunch  of  venison.  Pope  ?"  suggested  Lord  Yar. 
mouth  slily. 

"  A  fine  fat  Treasury  haunch  !"  pursued  Power. 

"  In  prime  order !"  cried  Betty. 

"  Done  to  a  turn !"  rejoined  his  Lordship. 

■  Tlis  late  Marquis  ot  HerUbrd.  f  The  Voung  Rosciui. 
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"  Hot  and  smolcingl" 

"Cherry  sauce!" 

"  Melting  fat!" 

"  Oh  !  glorious  !  glorious  !"  excluraed  Pope,  rubbing  his  h«nds  in 
&n  ecstasy  ;  "  say  no  more,  lada,  say  no  more  I  Egad !  tBere  you  have 
me.  Ay,  ay,  sirs  1  such  a  haunch  as  ihal  indeed  ! — I  admit  it.  'Tis  a 
feast  for  the  gods!  the  ne  plut  ultra,  the — tbe  very  ultima  Thule, 
Kirs,  of  all  good  living.  Nothing — no,  nothing,  com  go  beyond  such 
a  haunch  of  venison  as  you  describe." 

"  Pope,  try  another  slice,"  said  Street,  who  had  sat  silent  during 
this  discussion. 

"  No,  no,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Pope,  pushing  away  his  plate 
with  a  sigh,  in  the  fulness  of  his  content;  "  no,  no,  I  thank  you, 
my  dear  bov,  I  've  done  admirably — ad-mirably !" 

"  Just  this  little." 
-  "  No,  no,  I  thank  you,  couldn't  indeed — haven't  a  chink  left — no 
—couldn't  dispose  of  the  liver-wing  of  an  ortolan,  my  dear  boy,  if 
my  life  depended  on  it — ha  1  ha  ! — couldn't,  really," 

Street  nodded.  The  remains  of  the  aitch-bone  were  removed, 
and  a  jCne  fat  Treatury  haunch,  in  prime  order,  done  to  a  turn,  tvifh 
cherry-tauce,  smoked  in  its  plan.     And, 

^  Who  can  paint  (he  gourmand  u  he  Mt '." 

A  prime  cut,  with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  was  placed  before  him. 
He  tried  to  eat — vain  attempt !  alas !  he  had  too  truly  declared 
thai  not  a  chink  mat  lefl.  The  knife  and  fork  fell  from  his  reluctant 
grasp.  Casting  a  look  of  reproach  at  Street,  that  would  have  made 
his  fortune  on  the  stage,  he  reclined  over  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  fBirly  wept. 

•■<  Then  bunt  hii  mighty  howt" 

It  is  certain  that. Pope,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  public  ;  why  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture. 
Possibly,  he  was  indebted  for  this  to  the  gracefulness  of  his  person, 
and  the  distinctness  of  his  declamation.  At  the  period  I  speak 
of,  he  was  a  vox  el  praterea  nihil, — a  mere  ranter,  "  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing ,-"  who  delighted  in  tearing  a  passion  into 
tatters,  and  "  writing  his  name  in  large  letters  at  the  back  of  the 
one  shilling  gallery,"  aa  poor  Harry  Kemble  used  to  phrase  it. 
One  night  when  Pope  was  indulging  in  this  propensity,  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre,  a  wag  set  tne  nouse  in  a  roar,  by  calling 
out.  "  Louder !  blood-and-oons,  man  !  why  don't  you  do  it  louder !" 

Pope  was  originally  a  portrait  painter,  a  profession  he  continued 
to  exercise.  In  spite  of  his  foibles,  he  was  a  warm-hearted,  bene- 
volent man,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.     He  was   among  the  few  who  noticed  and   i 


couraged  Kean  during  his  soul- sickening  struggle  "  to  set  his  foot 
before  the-  float,"  previously  to  that  memorable  night,  wheti,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  green-room,  he  burst  upon  the  town  a 


meteor  of  surpassing  brilliancy.  Kean  amply  repaid  the  obligt 
He  not  only  invited  Pope  to  his  table,  but  insisted  on  the  Tatter's 
being  included  in  the  engagement  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  played  for  Pope's  benefit  to  the  largest  audience  ever  known 
within  the  walls  of  the  Crow  Street  Theatre.  Nay,  more,  and 
what  perhaps  pleased   Pope  as   much  as  the  four  hundred  and 
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forty.four  pounds  produced  by  hia  benefit,  K«m  delegated  to  him 
the  onttt  of  supporting  the  respectability  of  the  partnership,  which 
Kean's  habits  rendered  irksome.  And  well  Pope  bore  the  burden. 
Twenty  thousand  dinners  were  daily  dressed  in  Dublin,  and  these 
were  at  his  command.  Pope's  only  uneasiness  could  h«ve  arisen 
fiwo  the  impossibilitv  of  bis  eating  them  all.  But,  alas !  we  are  not 
ttbiquiUnu,  like  the  late  Mr.  Larpent,  whom  Theodore  Hook  proved 
to  be  tN  four  placet  at  once.  Besides,  as  Ouloseton  says  in  Pelham, 
"  appetite  must  wait  on  digestion ;  man  can  dine  but  once  a-day." 

LIBATION  TRB  SKCOND. 

Msthewa.— Bin  thsHtrioal  Biu, — Hii  MsriUMU  Actor. — HU  Ponerof concoling 
hit  Identitv  uempliiird. — Hit  Irritability.— Hii  Moodineuif  he  did  not  engroH 

the  AttcalioD  of  the  CompBnf.-^Whiiuitral  IiutBDce  of  it Hii  Jonathu  W. 

Doobikini,  and  Annoyance*  In  America. 

Obbsbvk  that  tall,  thin,  upright  figure,  with  a  hitch  in  his  gait 
There  Is  a  nervous  irritability,  a  shrinking  fVom  recognition,  a 
quickness  in  the  searching  glance  he  darts  from  side  to  side,  which 
arrests  your  attention.  Who  can  he  be  P  He  makes  a  half  pt- 
rmteite.  You  catch  his  quaint  comic  features,  and  find  your  vit-i- 
vu  is  Charles  Mathews. 

It  alas .'  we  can  say  no  longer,  though  in  some  respects  he  sur* 
vives  in  his  son. 

O  rare  Charles  Mathews  I  There  must  be  heaven-born  actors 
as  well  as  heaven-bom  ministers,  and  Mathews  was  one.  On  the 
stage  he  was  in  his  element,  no  nervousness,  no  irritability,  no 
shrinking  from  recognition  then.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  de- 
lighted with  his  reception,  bis  eye  sparkled,  his  spirit  kindled, 
he  entered  on  his  task  con  amore.  Task  I  it  was  no  task  to  him. 
He  revelled,  luxuriated  in  it  The  stage  was  bis  "  Rabelais's  easy 
chair,"  and'  he  was  the  Rabelais  of  the  stue. 

You  might  have  articled  Mathews  to  fifty  professions,  apprenticed 
him  to  fifly  trades,  but  he  would  have  been  an  actor  at  last. 

Quaintnesa  constituted  Mathews's  distinguishing  characteristic. 
His  features  were  quaint,  bia  Yoice  was  quaint,  there  was  a  qjaint- 
ness   in   all  his   movements ;    and  thia  quaintnesa  was,  in   all  re- 

rcts,  original  and  peculiar,  and  withal  extremely  comic  and 
erting,  enriched,  as  it  was,  by  a  humorous  expression  in  the 
eye,  and  about  the  eyebrows,  which  gave  great  point  and  piquancy 
to  what  he  uttered.  To  this  he  joined  a  sound  judgment,  mucn 
filing,  surprising  flexibility  of  feature,  strong  powers  of  obser- 
vation, a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  great  volubility,  con- 
siderable vocal  powers,  untiring  industry,  unrivalled  versatility, 
and,  above  all,  an  unbounded  enthueiasm  for  bia  art.  All  Mathews 
wanted  was  farce.  Had  he  possessed  this, — could  he  have  given 
greater  breadth  to  his  acting,  he  would  have  been  the  most  ef- 
fective, as  he  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  highly-gifted 
comedian  of  hia  day.  Those  wno  recollect  his  FalstaS*,  Scapin, 
Don  Manuel,  Sir  Out  Staunch,  Ollapod,  Lord  Duberly,  Goldfinch, 
and  Svr  Fretful  Plagiary,  will  readily  subscribe  to  thia.  In  farce 
there  was  no  description  of  character,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gendemanly  rattle,  for  which  his  person  disqualified  him,  that  he 
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could  not  top.  Hit  entrance  was  like  the  raising  of  the  footligbta/ 
it  eshilar&ted  the  house.  "Here's  Mathews  !"esclainied  every  one; 
and  prepared  for  laughter,  and  laugh  they  were  sure  to  do,  until 
their  sides  ached. 

How  man^  wretched  after- pieces  has  Alathewa  saved  by  his  indi- 
vidual exertions  I — fertilizing  what  was  barren,  rendering  pleasingly 
grotesque  what  was  common- place.  His  humour  was  inexhaustible, 
and  as  ready  as  inexhaustible.  Like  the  purse  of  Fortnnatus,  he 
could  draw  upon  it  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  the  demand.  I 
have  known  him  improvise  whole  scenes.  I  remember  reading,  or 
rather  attempting  to  read,  "Killing  no  Murder,"  after  seeing  Mathews 
pley  Buskin  ;  but  found,  fortunately  for  the  author,  he  had  scarcely 
spoken  ten  Unes  of  the  part-  Vet  critics  have  denied  Mathews  any 
merit  as  an  actor, — nay,  even  stigmatised  him  "as  the  vilest  baffoon 
that  ever  disgraced  a  stage."*  And  why  f  Because  he  was  a  mimic. 
As  if  being  a  good  mimic  prevented  his  being  a  good  actor  ;  or  the 
faculty  of  imitating  what  was  excellent  in  others  neutralized  or  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  possessing  what  was  excellent  in  himself  I 

Mathews  appears  to  have  entertained  an  erroneoas  opinion  on  this 
subject  himself.  In  the  prefatory  address  to  his  first  At  Home,  ha 
observes,  "The  best  authorities  have  characterised  the  drama  as  the 
mimic  art,  and  I  humbly  conceive  that,  without  mimicry,  there  can 
be  no  acting."  The  drama  is  not  the  mimic  art, — if  mimicry  be  an 
imitation  of  particular  individuals.  The  characters  in  a  play  are 
fictitious,  or  historical  personages  scarce  less  so.  Nor  is  it  true 
"  that  without  mimicry  there  can  be  no  acting."  Many  of  our  best 
actors  are  no  mimics,  but  act  entirely  from  their  own  conception, 
without  reference  to  any  individual,  otherwise  it  would  detract  from 
their  originality.  How  often  has  Young  been  blamed  for  adopting 
John  Kemble  as  a  standard  1  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mathews  was  an 
admirable  mimic.  He  iMuld  not  only  imitate  the  voice  and  manner 
of  any  individual,  but,  in  some  degree,  his  features  also,— nay,  even 
transfuse  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  mind  of  his  prototype; 
adopting  his  ideas,  and  becoming,  for  the  time  being,  actually  his 
double  !  Perhaps  there  is  as  much  merit  in  this  as  in  any  dramatic 
personation  whatsoever. 

But  it  is  as  a  monologist  that  Mathews  most  excites  our  admira- 
tion— I  had  almost  said,  wonder.  In  this  department  of  his  art  he 
has  never  had  an  equal.  None  of  his  predecessors  possessed  such 
requisites,  or  employed  the  requisites  they  possessed  to  such  advan- 
tage. Foote's  Tea  Parties  were,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  pungent. 
The  Lecture  on  Heads,  too,  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes;  so  is  Bannis- 
ter's Budget.  The  entertainments  at  Sant  Souci  probably  surpassed 
them  all.  But  none  of  these  could,  for  a  moment,  compete  with  the 
Al  Homes  of  Mathews,  which  were  perfect  epitomes  of  their  time; 
more  comprehensive  and  regular  in  their  plan,  of  infinite  variety, 
admirably  organized,  and  so  arranged  that  every  species  of  talent 
Hathews  possessed  was  brought  into  full  and  efficient  play,  and  lo 
the  best  advantage.  The  little  farce  which  concluded  these  At 
Hornet,  and  in  which  Mathews  played  all  the  characters,  was  iJto- 
gether  novel,  and  never  attempted  by  those  who  preceded  him. 

Innumerable  stories  are  told  of  the  pranks  Mathewa  delighted  to 

•  "TliMlrical  iDquiaienr." 
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play  under  different  dugoiiei  and  in  different  cJiaracters.  No  doubt 
thm  u  much  exaggeration  in  thece.  I  was  mjceif  iceptical  aa  to 
Mathews's  power  of  concealing  liia  identity  from  persons  to  wfaom 
he  was  known,  t  happened  to  mentirai  thii  to  Peter  Coxe,  who 
•Mured  me  the  following  inataace  occurred  under  his  own  obaer- 

"  I  waa  invited,"  qaoth  Peter,  "to  dine  at  the  Piasaa  Coflee- 
bouae  to  meet  a  seleict  par^,  among  whom  waa  Hathewa.  The 
room  we  dined  in  had  two  doora.  Mathews  sat  on  tlie  right  hand 
of  our  entertainer,  bj  wboee  desire  I  seated  myself  next  to  Mathews. 
During  dinner,  the  Utter  mentioned  that  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an 
obstinate,  opiniated  old  bachelor,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  north 
was  now  in  town,  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  apprehensive  this 
person,  who  was  intolerably  rude  and  oTerbearing,  would  find  him 
out,  and  force  himself  on  the  company.  After  dinner,  Mathews 
made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  we  were  all  in  the  acme  of 
enjoyment,  when  the  waiter,  entering,  announced  that  an  elderly 
gentleman  wa*  below,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Mathews, 

"  '  What's  his  name  ?'  asked  Mathews  in  great  alarm. 

"  '  He  didn't  aay,  ur.  He  says  he  knowa  you  are  here,  and  he 
mnst  see  you.' 

"  •  Old  Twhiites,  by  —  f  cried  Mathews,  starting  up  ; — '  knew 
he  'd  ferret  me  out.' 

*'  '  Stay  ; — what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?'  said  our  entertainer. 

"  '  Has  he  a  brown  great-coat  on  ?'  demanded  Mathews. 

'"Yes.  sir.* 

"  '  Green  specs  ?' 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'Scratch  wig?' 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Stoops  a  good  deal,  and  speaks  in  a  north-country  accent  f 

"  '  Esactlyj  sir ;  you've — ' 

" '  Ah  I  I  knew  it,'  interrupted  Mathews,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  and  shooting  to  the  stair's  head. 

"  '  I  tell  you  I  know  he  'i  in  the  house,  and  I  mili  see  him ! '  voci- 
ferated a  voice  on  the  stairs. 

"  'Say  Bannister's  taken  ill — I'm  gone  to  the  theatre,'  cried 
Mathews,  rushing  in,  seizing  his  hat,  and  bolting. 

"  He  had  scarcely  made  his  exit  at  one  door,  when  Old  Thwaitei 
appeared  at  the  other.  The  latter's  appearance  corresponded  in 
every  respect  with  the  description  given  by  Mathews. 

"  'Where's  Mathui?'  demanded  he,  abruptly,  in  a  strong  north- 
country  accent.  '  1  know  he's  here,'  continued  he,  hobbling  into 
the  room,  and  looking  sharply  around,  ■  and  I  must  see  bim.' 

"  'Mr.  Mathews  tvtu  here,  sir,'  replied  our  host,  with  more  polite- 
ness than  I  thought  the  occasion  called  for;  'but  he's  just  gone  to 
the  theatre,  and — ' 

"  '  That  won't  pass  with  me,'  interrupted  Mr.  'Awaites,  rudely. 
'  I  know  he 's  in  the  house ; — you  can't  bamboozle  me.  I  knuw  he 
doesn't  play  to-night, — I've  ascertained  that.  So  here,'  continued 
he,  nutting  down  his  hat  and  stick,  and  seating  himself  in  the  chair 
MattiewB  had  just  vacated,  'here  I  stay  until  I've  seen  him.' 

"  We  all  stared  at  this. 

"  '  You  're  quite  welcome  to  stay,  sir,  as  long  as  you  please,'  said 
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our  entertainer,  coolly.  '  But  what  I  tell  you  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Ban- 
nUter  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and — ' 

"  '  It's  a  lie,  air  I'  interrupted  Mr.  Thwaitea  a«ain  ;  'it's  a  4] — d 
lie,  air  I'  repeated  he,  atriking  the  table  with  his  fist  until  the  glaaaes 
jingled  again,  'and  you  all  know  it/  concluded  he,  looking  fiercely 
around. 

"  Of  course,  we  all  rose  at  this. 

"  '  Pray,  gentlemen,'  said  our  entertainer, 'be  seated,  I  beg.  As  an 
elderly  gentleman, — as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  TbwaJtes  is 
privileged  to — pray  resume  your  seats,  gentlenien.' 

"  We  obeyed;  though  I  confess  I  felt  strongly  inclined,  in  spite 
of  his  years,  to  kick  the  intruder  out. 

"  '  So  you  know  me,  do  you  ?'  proceeded  Mr.  Thwaites,  filling 
out  a  bumper;  ■  Math  us  mentioned  me,  did  he?  Pah!  what  rot- 
gut  Btufl* !  what  beastVy  wine !  I  wonder  you  can  drink  such  rub- 
bish. Pah  I — nothing  but  sloe-juice  and  cyder.  But  anything — 
anything 's  good  enough  for  you  cockneys,'  added  he,  with  a  sneer. 
'  Ha!  hal — curse  me  if  I  think  you  know  good  wine  when  you 
get  it' 

"  Some  of  us  ventured  to  dissent  from  this.  Bnt  Mr.  Thwaites 
stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  maintained  it  with  so  much  rudeness, 
that  it  required  all  the  tact  of  our  entertainer  to  preserve  order. 
No  matter  what  subject  was  started,  Mr.  Thwaites  was  sure  to  ren- 
der it  the  theme  fw  discord ;  until  at  length,  the  patience  of  the 
company  becoming  exhausted,  we  rose  A>  matte,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  forcibly  ejecting  the  intruder,  who,  pullins  off  his  wig  and 
spectacles,  disclosed  the  features  of  Mathews  nimseif ! 

"  I  had  for  some  time  suspected  this.  My  proximity  to  the  sup- 
posed Mr.  Thwaites  enabled  me  to  detect  a  horse-hair  attached  to 
the  wig,  which,  passing  under  Mathews's  nose,  entirely  changed  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  But  no  other  person,  except  our 
entertainer,  who  was  in  the  secret,  hod  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
cheat;  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mathews  supported  his  as- 
sumed character,  but  above  all,  the  celerity  with  which  he  returned, 
so  completely  altered  in  his  appearance,  precluding  the  possibility 
of  his  being  identified." 

Perhaps  a  more  amusing  companion  than  Mathews  never  existed ; 
tiiough  it  must  be  confessed  his  excitable  temperament  sometimes 
rendered  him  the  reverse.  Like  most  wits,  he  could  not  bear  a  rival 
near  the  throne.  If  he  did  not  engross  &e  sole  and  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  company,  he  sat  silent.  A  certain  wicked  wit,  now 
no  more,  took  advantage  of  this  one  Sunday  at  Stanmore,  where 
several  members  of  the  Lyceum  company,  as  was  customary  during 
the  season  at  that  theatre,  were  dining  wiUi  the  manager. 

Mathews,  who  occupied  the  post  of  honour  next  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
was  in  high  spirits-  He  was  telling  some  of  his  best  stories  with 
happiest  effect,  as  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  from  those  in  his 
neighbourhood  testified. 

"  Hang  it!  let  us  get  up  a  laugh  here,"  cried  P — ,  who,  with 
Wrench,  Pearman,  and  some  of  the  juniors,  sat  without  ear-shot  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  "I  don't  see  why  those  bigwigs  should 
have  all  the  fun  to  themselves." 

"  What  the  plague  are  we  to  laugh  atP"  said  Wrench. 

"  Ob  I  anything — nothii^"  answered  P — .   "  What  signifies  what 
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we  laugh  «t,  to  we  do  lauffli  ?  Arroh !  (ire  aw&y,  boyi  t — here  goes 
— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah  I" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hsh  t"  choruased  all  the  others. 

"  Ag^n,"  whispered  F — ,  and  again  thej  burA  into  a  perfect 
moulhquaire  of  laughter. 

This  violent  hilarity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  table.  Mathews,  who  waa  in  the  middle  of  one  of  lus  choicest 
morceaux,  stopped,  and  looked  annoyed. 

"What's  the  joke,  gentlemen?"  inquired  he,  after  a  pnueer— 
"must  be  monstroua  good  by  your  laughing  so.  Come,  pray  let's 
have  it ;  don't  keep  it  to  yourselves,— that's  not  fair,  you  know." 

"  Come,  what  is  it,  P —  ?"  inquired  Arnold. 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing  worth  repeating,  sir,"  itai  P — ;  and, 
after  another  pause,  Mathews,  at  Arnold's  request,  resumed  his 
story.  He  had  no  gooner  got  in  mediaa  ret,  than  another  guffaw 
shook   he  lower  end  of  the  table.     Mathews  looked  daggers. 

"  Nay,  hang  it  I  this  is  too  bad,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  at  length, 
pettishly.  "  T^u  ought  to  let  us  have  it  up  here — you  ought,  really. 
Arnold,  I  appeal  to  you : — oughtn't  thejr  to  let  us  have  it  up  here  ? 
They've  no  right  to  tantalise  u>  in  this  sort  of— eh? — have  they, 
now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  decidedly  not,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Oh,  decidedly  not,"  echoed  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 

"  Gome,  what  is  it,  P — }"  resumed  Arnold  impatiently. 

"  Ay,  pray  let  u*  have  it,"  pursued  Mathewa,  getting  still  more 
annoyed. 

"  Hear  I  hear  1  bear '"  shouted  the  rest  of  the  seniors,  laughing, 
and  beginning  to  take  the  joke. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing — nothing  you  'd  at  all  care  to  hear,"  said  P— 
after  another  pause ;  "  it 's  not,  I  give  you  my  honour.  It 's  just  a 
little  joke  we  have  down  here  among  ourselvea — ba  I  ba  I  ha !— that's 
all— eh,  lads  ?" 

"  Oh,  juat  a  little  joke  we  have  among  ourselves,"  repeated  the 
latter,  laughing. 

"  You  seem  determined  to  keep  it  there,  gentiemen,"  said  Arnold 

KBvelv.  "  But  come,  pass  the  bottle,  Mathews,  will  you  ?  and  let  us 
.ve  tne  rest  of  that  story." 

But  Mathews  could  not  proceed.  He  found  it  impossible  to  rally. 
Othert  had  attraeiedthe  attenlitm  of  the  company,  ana  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening  he  sat  moody  and  disconcerted. 

Mathews  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  genuine  Yankee  to  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  who  highly  relished  his  Jonathan  W.  Doobikins.  His 
Eulogium  on  Liberty,  ending  with  "  D'ye  want  to  buy  a  nigger  i" 
always  convulsed  the  house.  It  was  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  Zanga'a 
"  Know  then — 'twas  I,"  for  the  delivery  of  which  Mossop  was  so 
'  famous.  Indeed,  Mathews  turned  his  trip  to  America  altc^ether  to 
excellent  account,  though,  like  most  Europeans  in  the  United  States, 
he  met  with  many  things  which  annoyed  him.  Like  Dickens,  he 
appears  to  have  found  the  eternal  shaking  of  hands  on  all  occasions 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  "  Only  think  I"  he  exclaimed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman he  met  in  Broadway,  "  I  dined  out  yesterday  where  there 
were  fifty  people,  and  had  to  shake  hands  with  'em  all." 

The  servants  annoyed  him  still  more.  He  would  call  at  a  house 
and  ring. 
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Servant  atuwert  door. 

MatketBt  (forgelting  ke't  in  America),     la  your  master  at  home  ? 

ServaiU  (indignani^).     I  have  no  roaiter  !     fWalkt  off.) 

Mathen>3,  Wnew  I  there  she  goes  wain.  I've  set  her  republican 
back  up.  What  a  nuisance  I  This  is  the  way  they  alwaya  serve  me. 
Really,  I  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon — ha!  hat — always  forsM — no 
matter;  no  mittratet  \a  America — all  independent— 4II  luues  and 
gentlemen  here.  Well, — must  announce  myself  as  usaal,  I  suppoae. 
What  a  bore  I — no,  no, — shan't  occur  again — shan't — po«  !  (Gou  in, 
and  tkttit  door.) 

Next  (lay,  Mathews  calls  again. 

Malhent  (^forgetting  at  utual).     Is  your  master  at  home? 

Servant  tumt  on  her  /reel,  and  tealkt  off. 

Matketet.  Oh,  d — nit!  this  is  intolerable !  They  call  themselves 
helpt,  too,~~kelptl—hii\  ba  1 — That's  monstrous  good— amazingly 
funny — ha  I  faal  Helot,  indeed  I—one  way  of  heating  a  man,  eei- 
tainly,  turning  up  "her  right  honorable  nose,"  and  walking  off  m 
this  sort  of —  Well,  now  I  am  determined  (taket  out  tabUit)  I  won't 
get  into  this  scrape  again.  fWritet.)  "  Mem. — NA  matlert  or  »»'«- 
trettet  in  America,  except  in  the  slave  States."  There, — that  set- 
tles it. 

But,  alack !  when  Mathews  called  again,  he  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  the  same  scene  was  enacted  da  capo. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  too,  who  bored  him  exceedingly.  This 
person,  who  had  a  figure  like  a  featber-bed,  never  saw  Mathews 
without  detailing  her  complaints  to  him.  One  day,  after  running 
through  the  cataTogue  as  usual,  she  added, — "And  then  I  was  toofc 
with  a  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back,  sir." 

"  In  the  tmaU  of  your  back,  ma'am  V  Interrupted  Mathews,  losing 
all  patience;  "  in  heaven's  name,  where  can  that  be?" 

Mathews  was  thrown  by  a  skittish  horse.  A  few  days  after, 
Incledon  met  him  mounted  on  a  fresh  purchase. 

"  Hallo,  Charley  1"  cried  the  former,  "  are  you  sure  that  new 
Bucephalus  of  yours  is  safe?" 

"  Oh,  certain,"  replied  Mathews;  "  I  took  good  care  to  ascertain 
that  before  I  bought  him." 

"  How  did  you  manage  that?" 

"  By  sawing  him  weU  under  the  tail  witJi  the  bridle,"  answered 
Mathews. 
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[Impressed  with  the  idea  that  Beau  Brummell's  biographer  (Cap- 
tain JeBBe)  haa  been  too  matter-of-fact,  has  treated  his  hero  too 
much  in  the  national  spirit,  and  given  hia  countrymen  a  kind  of 
straightforward  delineation  of  his  character,  rather  than  a  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  it,  M.  d'Aurevill^,  whom  we  beg  to  introduce  to  the 
reader,  has  presented  us  with  a  disquisition  both  profouod  and  me- 
physical,  which  enforces  us  to  smile  at  its  laborious  trifling,  while 
we  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  "  It  is  the  Dandy, '  he  ob- 
serves, "  we  would  discuss,  hia  influence,  and  social  position  ;  what 
signifies  the  rest?"  We  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  more  of  the 
"  metaphysical  sid  "  which  M.  d'Aureviliy  has  brought  to  the  rescue, 
or,  rather,  to  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  unhappy  and  ill- 
fated  Beau.  What  is  given,  however,  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  our 
author's  analytical  acumen.^ 

George  Brummell,  bom  at  Westminster,  was  the  son  of  W,  Brum- 
mell,  Esq.,  private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  who,  like  the  son  of  his 
pTotigi,  was  now  and  then  a  dandy  himself,  and  slept  contemptuous- 
ly on  the  ministerial  benches  during  the  most  virulent  attacks  of  the 
opposition. 

After  his  fall,  Mr.  Brummell  retired  to  the  country,  where  he 
lived  in  the  indulgence  of  that  opulent  hospitality,  the  spirit  and 
force  of  which  are  understood  by  Englishmen  onl^.  Here  Fox  and 
Sheridan  visited ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  impressions  of  the  future 
dandy  was  received  while  listening  to  the  inspired  sallies  of  these 
fascinating  and  intellectual  men.  By  these  was  he  endowed;  but 
they  gave  him  but  half  their  power,  the  most  ephemeral  of  their 
faculties.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  living  as  Brummell  did 
amongst  these  wits,  whose  casual  conversation  was  aa  excellent  in  its 
way  as  their  parliamentary  displays,  and  whose  pleasantry  was  elo- 
quence, those  faculties  were  gradually  developed  which  subsequent- 
ly rendered  him  one  of  the  first  convertatioualUU  of  his  day.  In 
1790  he  was  sent  to  Eton ;  and  there  the  pains  he  bestowed  upon 
his  dress,  and  the  cold  languor  of  his  manner,  gained  for  him  the 
nickname  then  in  vogue  ;  he  was  called  Bud  Brummell,  for  daudy 
was  not  yet  the  mol.  His  popularity  at  school  was  equal  to  Can- 
ning's ;  but  that  of  the  latter  arose  from  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and 
the  Icindness  of  his  disposition,  while  Brumm ell's  justified  and  illus- 
trated the  words  of  jUachiavel,  "the  world  belongs  to  cold  hearts." 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  also  a  share  of  that 
success  to  which  he  was  destined;  and  on  leaving  the  University  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  army  as  comet  of  the  10th 
Hussars.  People  have  taken  a  world  of  trouble  to  explain  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  sudden  fancy  to  him,  and  anecdotes  are  told  touching 
this  sudden  partiality  which  are  not  worth  repeating.  What  is  the 
use  of  all  such  gossip  7  It  was  impoaaible  that  he  should  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  man  who  was  said  to  be  more  pleased  with,  and 
prouder  of  his  own  distinguished  manners  than  of  ois  elevated  rank 
and  the  brilliancy  of  bis  youth,  which  he  sought  with  such  anxiety 
to  perpetuate. 

At  ^8  period  the  Prince  was  tfairty-two,  and  handstMne,  —  of  the 
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lymphatic  and  fVigid  tiandgomeneu  of  the  Hanoverian  race,  but  «e< 
clulouB  to  animate  and  enliven  it  by  dreM,  and  to  distinguish  it  by 
manner.  Scrofulous  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  but  at  leastpoisesied 
of  grace,  the  first  and  last  virtue  of  courtiers,  Oeorse  the  Fourth  re- 
ccwnised  a  part  of  himself  in  George  Brummell,  toe  sound  and  en- 
li^tened  part ;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  the  favour  that  be  shewed 
him.  Are  there  not  friendships  that  arise  from  corporeal  qualities, 
from  external  ri'^c,  in  the  same  way  that  love  anses  in  the  soul 
from  a  Bpiritualiied  and  secret  charm  >  Such  was  the  friendship  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  young  comet  of  hussars.  Thus  the  in- 
constant favour  which  glanced  at  Lord  Barrymore,  Hanger,  and 
others,  rested  on  Brummell  only  in  all  the  impromptu  of  c^rice. 
He  was  presented  at  Windsor,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  imperious 
fashion,  and  displayed  all  that  the  Prince  esteemed  in  human  na- 
ture,—youth,  combined  with  the  self-possession  of  a  man  that  knew 
life,  the  most  crafty  and  resolute  mixture  of  impertinence  and  re- 
spect, and  lastly,  the  genius  of  dress,  the  whole  being  protected  by 
a  ready  power  of  the  liveliest  repartee. 

Prom  this  moment  he  found  that  he  stood  in  high  estimation:  be, 
the  grandson  of  a  shopkeeper,  was  selected  in  preference  to  the 
noblest  youths  of  England,  to  fill  the  niace  of  chevalier  d'/wnneur  on 
the  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent  wito  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and 
was  at  once  surrounded  by  distinguished  people,  with  whom  he 
mingled  on  the  most  familiar  footing.  So  far,  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary ;  he  was  only  luck;y  :  he  was  only  bom,  as  the  English 
say,  with  a  silver  spoon  in  lus  mouth.  For  him,  emphatirally, 
there  existed  that  incomprehensible  thing  called  "our  star,"  which 
often  decides  our  fate  without  either  reason  or  justice ;  but  what  is 
more  surprising,  and  what  justified  his  good  luck,  he  did  not  throw 
his  chance  away ;  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  he  became  that  of 
society  ;  he  entered  upon  his  reign  without  anxiety,  without  hesita- 
tion; with  a  confidence  that  amounts  to  a  conscience.  Everything 
concurred  to  establish  his  sin^lar  power,  for  no  one  opposed  it.  In 
a  society  where  connexion  is  valued  more  than  merit,  and  where 
men,  in  order  that  each  may  maintain  his  position,  wear  an  impene- 
trable shell  of  reserve,  Brummell  attracted  to  himself,  even  more  as 
admirers  than  rivals,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Rutland,  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  Sefton,  and  Chatham,  &c  tic,  politically  and  soci- 
ally people  of  the  first  class.  The  women,  like  the  priests,  are  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  strongest,  and  fVom  their  vermilion  lips 
went  forth  their  admiration;  they  were  the  trumpet*  of  his  glor;y, 
and  he  suffered  them  to  be  no  more;  and  here  is  Brummell's  origi- 
nali^ — in  this  he  differed  essentially  from  Richelieu  and  all  other 
men  formed  to  captivate  women;— he  was  not  what  the  world 
calls  a  libertine,  and  his  vanity  never  suffered  from  bis  virtue. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  pride  and  baseness  united 
create  prudery  instead  of  modesty,  it  was  piquant  to  see  a  man  so 
young,  possessing  every  seductive  power,  conventional  or  natural, 
punish  the  women  in  their  pretensions,  and  check  himself  just  at 
those  limits  of  gallantry  which  they  did  not  set  up  to  be  respected ; 
— and  Brummell  effected  this  without  calculation  or  the  lightest 
eflbrt. 

No  illusion  of  the  heart,  no  impulse  of  the  senses,  enervated  or 
suspended  his  decrees ;   besides,  being  the  autocrat  of  opinion,  a 
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word  from  him,  whether  of  praiae  or  blame,  was  everything.  In 
England,  in  a  London  fog,  the  woman  most  deeply  in  love,  while 
adjusting  a  flower  or  trying  on  a  dress,  thought  far  more  of  Brum- 
mell's  opinion,  than  of  plensing  her  lover.  A  Duchess  (and  it  is 
well  known  what  arrogance  is  allowed  to  a  title  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  London)  in  the  middle  of  a  balUroom,  warned  her  daugh- 
ter, at  the  risk  of  being  beard,  to  be  careful  of  her  movemeuta  and 
expressions  if  Brummell  should  perchance  deisn  to  speak  to  her ; 
for  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  gtifl  mingled  in  the  crowd  of  dancers 
in  those  balls  where  the  most  beautiful  hands  remained  unengaged 
waiting  for  the  offer  of  his.  Later  in  life,  intoxicated  with  his  posi- 
tion and  conscious  of  bis  powerful  prestige,  he  remained  only  a 
few  minutes  at  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  scanned  the  party  at  a 
glance,  criticised  it  in  a  word,  and  disappeared;  thus  carrying  out 
Die  principle  of  dandyism,  "  remain  in  a  company  till  you  have  pro- 
duced your  effect  and  then  depart"  Enveloped  in  this  Sclal  and 
sovereignty  of  opinion,  his  youth,  which  augmented  his  iame,  and 
the  .engaging  but  impassive  spirit  that  women  at  once  curse  and 
adore,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  inspired  violent  and  opposite 
passions,  unbounded  love  and  inexorable  hate. 

But  to  resume ;  Aldbiades,  though  a  pretty  fellow,  was  a  good 
general ;  but  George  Bryan  Brummell  had  no  military  ardour,  and 
did  not  remain  lon^  in  the  10th  Hussars;  perhaps  he  entN^  it 
with  a  more  definitive  object  than  was  supposed,  to  be  near  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  form  the  connexion  which  lifted  him  for- 
ward. It  has  l>een  falsely  said  that  the  uniform  must  have  fascinat- 
ed him,  and  turned  hii  head ;  but  this  is  to  identify  the  principles 
of  the  dandy  with  the  feelings  of  a  drum-major:  a  dandy,  who 
stamps  his  signet  upon  every  thing,  ought  ne<»ssarily  to  hate  an  uni- 
form. For  the  rest,  and  on  subjects  more  important,  it  is  Brum, 
mell's  fate,  now  that  his  influence  is  departed,  to  be  falsely  judged 
and  condemned  i  while  he  lived,  the  most  refVactory  submitted ; 
but  now  the  dominant  prejudices  render  the  analysis  of  such  a  per- 
son a  difficult  psychological  experiment ;  the  women  will  never 
forgive  him  for  having  been  as  graceful  as  themselves,  nor  the  mea 
that  they  were  not  so  graceful. 

Self-dependence  maJces  the  dandy,  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
legislature,  a  code,  of  dandy  laws,  which  there  is  not;  every  dandy 
is  an  oteur,  but  an  luair  of  tact,  who  stops  in  time,  and  6nd«,  be- 
tween originality  and  eccentricity,  Pascal's  fkmous  point  of  intersec- 
tion ; — is  it  a  marvel,  then,  that  Brummell  could  not  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  a  military  life,  and  the  enforced  sameness  of  an  iini- 
form  ?  To  sav  the  truth,  be  was  a  detestable  officer,  and  Captain 
Jesse,  his  admirable  chronicler,  gives  many  anecdotes  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  his  hero ;  be  broke  the  ranks  in  the  manoeuvres,  and 
neglected  orders,  but  the  Colonel  was  under  the  spell  and  could 
not  be  severe.  In  three  years  he  was  a  captain,  when  his  regiment 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Manchester, — a  destination  so  abhorrent, 
that  the  youngest  captain  of  the  finest  regiment  in  the  army  told 
the  Prince  of  Wales  he  could  not  leave  him ;  ■  politic  device, 
under  a  show  of  friendship,  and  better  than  talking  about  Iiondon 
— for  it  was  London  that  he  loved.  The  pearl  of  dandyism  to  be 
dropped  at  Manchester — a  manufacturing  town !  it  is  as  bad  as 
Rivarol  at  Hamburgh.     He  saved  his  glory — '  ' 
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mtined  in  London,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Cheaterfield-street,  oppo- 
site Qeorge  Selwyn.  His  fcHtune  was  not  equal  to  hia  position  ; 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  in  a  luxury  that  would  have 
annihilated  bis,  if  that  which  does  not  think  could  annihilate  that 
which  does.  BrummeH's  luxury  was  more  intellectual  than  bril- 
liant, and  was  another  proof  of  the  soundness  of  that  mind  which 
left  scarlet  to  savages,  and  afterwards  invented  the  great  axiom, 
"  To  be  well-dressed  there  must  be  nothing  remarkable  about  you." 
Bryan  Brummell  hud  saddle- hiraes,  and  an  excellent  cook ;  he  gave 
exquisite  dinners,  and  the  guests  at  bis  table  were  aa  choice  as  the 
wines.  Like  bis  countrymen  of  those  days  he  loved  to  drink  to 
excess.  Lymphatic  and  nervous  in  that  languid  English  existence, 
the  ennui  of  which  dandyism  only  half  escapes,  he  sought  the  ex- 
citement which  is  to  be  found  only  in  wine.  Solemn  humbugs,  and  all 
the  mi/opet,  who  have  sud  or  written  anything  about  him,  have  repre- 
sented nim  as  a  dolt  without  either  head  or  heart,  and  to  reduce 
him  still  lower,  have  tried  to  degrade  the  age  he  lived  in,  sajring, 
that  it  bad  its  follies.  Fruitless  pains !  they  can  never  maintain 
that  English  society  ft'om  1794  to  Iflitt  was  nothing  but  a  society 
in  decay.  The  great  epoch  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Wyndham,  Byron,  Walter 
Scott,  all  at  once  to  be  nothing  because  it  echoed  the  name  of  Brum- 
mell I  Brummell,  then,  had  something  in  him  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  a  grand  epoch ;  his  tailors,  Davidson  and  Meyer,  who  in- 
solently endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  as  the  authors  of  bis 
reputation,  did  not  bold  that  place  in  his  estimation  which  was 
assigned  them.  At  the  time  of  his  first  appearance,  the  moment 
when  die  democratic  Charles  Pox  introduced  red-heeled  shoes*  into 
English  drawing-rooms,  Brummell,  wiUi  a  genius  for  externals, 
might  well  be  occupied  with  the  toilet  in  all  its  forms.  He  knew 
its  power  over  men  who  prof^sed  to  despisa  it;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  relinquished  the  study,  preserving  only  what  experience 
and  observation  justified,  an  irreproachable  style, — he  discarded 
colours,  simplified  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  wore  them  without 
thinking  of  them.  He  has  been  represented  as  purely  physical, 
yet  be  was,  on  the  contrarv,  intellectual,  even  in  his  styla  of  face  • 
he  shone  more  by  expression  than  correct  features.  His  hair,  like 
Alfieri's,  was  almost  red ;  and  a  fall  from  bis  horse  in  a  charge 
had  injured  the  Grecian  outline  of  his  nose;  his  air  de  tHe  was 
superior  to  his  face,  and  the  tones  of  his  magnificent  voice  rendered 
the  English  language  as  beautiful  to  the  ear  as  it  is  to  the  eye  or 
die  mind. 

Such  was  the  dandy  George  Brummell.  We  who  dedicate  these 
pages  to  him  knew  him  in  his  old  age,  and  there  was  still  that  about 
him  which  hod  distinguished  him  in  early  life.  He  was  a  great 
artist  in  his  way,  and  he  pleased  with  his  appearance,  aa  others  do 
by  their  works.  Me  drew  fVom  its  torpor  a  society  horribly  biaaie, 
teamed,  and  the  victim  of  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  customs  of  an 
old  civiliied  country.  But,  to  do  this,  he  surrendered  not  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  personal  dignity.  Even  bis  caprices  were  respected. 
Neither  Etherege,  Gibber,  Congreve,  nor  Vanbrugh  could  have 
introduced  such  a  personage  into  their  comedies,  for  ridicule  could 
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never  reach  hJm  ;  and  he  could  not  have  escaped  it  by  force  of  Uct, 
and  braved  it  by  dint  of  aelf-poBsession,  if  he  liad  not  been  suitained 
by  power  of  mind, — a  buciiler  which  carried  a  dart  in  the  centre, 
and  changed  defence  into  aggression.  Irony  is  a  species  of  talent 
which  dispenses  with  every  other :  Brummell  possessed  it  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  used  it  in  a  manner  that  chilled  the  self-love  of 
others,  even  while  he  flattered  it.  Like  all  dandies,  he  liked  better 
to  astonish  than  to  please — a  very  natural  preference  ;  but  it  carries 
men  to  great  lengtns,  for  fear  is  the  grandest  species  of  astonish- 
ment. On  this  declivity  where  was  one  to  stop  t  Brummell  alone 
could  determine.  He  measured  out  equal  doses  of  terror  and  sym- 
pathy, and  of  these  he  compounded  the  magic  philter  of  his  influence. 
His  indolence  would  not  allow  him  to  go  into  raptures ;  besides,  to 
go  into  raptures  is  to  be  impassioned,  to  be  impassioned  is  to  value 
something,  and  to  value  something  is  to  acknowledge  your  own 
inferiority.  But  of  coolness  he  had  du  trail,  as  we  say  in  France. 
This  man,  too  superficially  judged,  had  so  intellectual  a  power,  that 
he  governed  more  by  his  air  and  manner  than  by  his  words,  and 
this  explains  whv  he  has  left  so  few  dicta.  Aloreover,  his  soyings, 
as  reported  in  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  are  either  too  highly  sea- 
sonetl,  or  are  allied  to  insipidity,  and  one  feels  in  them  the  barsh 
influence  of  the  brtny  genius  of  the  nation  who  box  and  get  drunk 
without  coarseness,  when  we  French,  under  such  drcunistances. 
would  lose  all  refinement.  These  sayings,  I  repeat,  charged  with 
electric  fluid,  are  untranslatable.  Find  me  the  correlatives  of  the 
English  words  nit,  hutntmr,  andyun,  Brummell  cared  only  for  pre- 
sent pleasures,  and  was  paid  by  fortune  in  the  coin  be  best  liked. 
Society  gave  him  all  the  happiness  it  could  command,  and  for  him 
there  was  no  greater  felicity.  He  was  not  like  Byron,  who  thought 
that  the  world  was  not  worth  one  of  the  joys  it  costs  us.  From  his 
eternally  intoxicated  vanity,  the  world  had  subtracted  nothing. 
From  the  year  1790  to  nearly  1814  there  was  neither  rout  not  fete 
in  London  at  which  the  presence  of  the  great  dandy  was  not  ac- 
counted  a  triumph,  or  his  absence  a  catastrophe.  At  the  halts  at 
Almack's,  at  the  meetings  at  Ascot,  everything  bowed  low  to  his 
dictation.  He  was  the  chief  at  Watier's  Club,  of  which  Lord  Byron, 
Lord  Alvanley,  Mildmay,  and  Pierrepoint  were  members  ;  he  was 
the  soul  (must  we  say  so  ?)  of  the  famous  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
Cu-lton  House,  and  Belvoir ;  and  intimate  with  Sheridan,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  Erskine,  Lord  John  Townshend,  and  the  sen- 
suous and  singular  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  a  poet  in  three 
languages,  and  with  her  patrician  lips  kissed  the  London  butchers, 
to  secure  votes  for  Charles  Fox.  It  is  said  that  Madame  de  Sta£l 
was  distressed  at  not  having  pleased  him  :  her  all-powerful  volatility 
of  mind  was  repulsed  by  the  frigid  soul  and  eternal  pleasantry  of 
the  dandy,— of  that  freezing  impersonation  who  had  such  exceUent 
reasons  for  laughing  at  enthusiasm.  Another  woman.  Lady  Heater 
Stanhope,  the  Arabian  Amason,  who  broke  from  English  routine 
and  European  civilisation  at  a  gallop;  to  refresh  her  feelings  in  the 
dangers  and  independence  of  the  desert,  after  years  of  absence,  cared 
only  to  remember,  of  all  the  civilized  beings  she  had  left— Qeorge 
Brummell. 

Let  the  power  of  Brummell's  influence  be  decided  by  its  duration. 
From  17^  to  1816  there  are  two-and-twenty  years.    In  the  mora), 
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u  in  the  physical  world,  whatever  is  li^ht  i»  euily  displaced  ;  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  the  interest  he  had  concen- 
trated upon  himseirwas  not  exhausted.  In  1812  and  lltlS  he  was 
more  powerful  than  ever,  notwithstanding  that  his  fortune  was  niudi 
Injured  by  play.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  the  decline  of 
Brummell's  influence,  his  cjuarrel  with  the  Regent.  The  Prince 
began  to  get  old  ;  embonpoint,  that  polypus  which  lays  hold  upon 
beauty,  and  slowly  kills  it,  had  seized  upon  him  ;  and  Brummell, 
with  bis  imperturbable  pleasantrvi  and  that  savage  pride  which  hii 
success  inspired,  had  sometimea  laughed  at  the  powerless  assiduity 
displayed  by  the  Prince  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  imniensely  corpulent  porter  at  Carlton  House  was  called 
Big  Ben,  and  Brummell  transferred  the  sobriquet  to  his  master,  de- 
ngnating  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  by  the  Italian  diminutive  of  £entna. 
Such  audacious  derisioo  pierced  the  souls  of  this  vain  pair ;  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  not  the  only  woman  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  heir-apparent  who  excited  him  to  take  offence  at  the  leat.  The 
story  of  the  bell  is  apocryphal ;  but  were  it  not  so,  and  however 
ontrageouB  it  might  be,  no  isolated  fact  was  so  likely  to  cause  his 
disgrace  as  the  thousand  little  darts  sportively,  and  at  brief  intervals, 
launched  at  the  Prince's  affections.  What  the  husband  of  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  tolerated,  the  lover  of  Mrs,  Fitzherbert  and  Lady 
Cunningham  could  not  endure ;  and  had  they  endured  it,  and  had 
Brummell  been  allowed  with  impunity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
favourites,  the  Prince  would  not  have  borne  the  attack  on  his  own 
person,  his  real  mot.  But  neither  the  rancorous  aversion  of  the 
Prince  nor  his  revM-ses  at  play  had  yet  (in  1813^  shaken  his  position, 
and  the  Regent  saw  with  bitterness  a  half-ruined  dandy  proudly 
struggle  with  him  for  influence.  Anscreon  Archilochus  Moore, 
whose  Irish  bitterness  could  well  select  the  words  that  would  cut 
sharpest,  put  into  his  aoverei^'s  mouth  the  following  lines: — 

"  Ndthor  have  I  nwmuneaM,  nor  wiih  tbgre  iboald  couui  ill 
To  mortal,  except,  dov  I  thitik  vn't.  Beau  Brummell, 
IVlio  tlireatsn'd  lut  yeu,  in  ■  nuperfioe  iiauiou. 
To  cut  m«,  Bud  bring  the  old  King  laCo  faahian.'' 

A  proof  that  hb  power  was  yet  unshaken  was  furnished  in  the 
same  year  by  the  heads  of  Watier's  Club,  who,  in  preparing  to  give 
a  grand  ball,  seriously  discussed  the  propriety  of  inviting  the  Regent, 
only  because  he  had  quarrelled  with  Brummell !  But  the  Beau,  who 
mixed  impudence  even  with  his  generosity,  positively  insisted  that 
the  Prince  should  be  invited.  No  doubt  be  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
the  idea  of  receiving  the  Amphytrion,  whom  he  visited  no  longer 
at  Carlton  Bouse, — of  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  the  presence  of 
the  nobility  of  England.  But  the  Prince  lost  himself  in  this  inter- 
view ;  he  forgot  his  character  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
did  not  even  recollect  the  duties  which  hospitality  imposes  on  those 
who  receive  it ;  and  Brummell,  whir  expected  to  oppose  dandyism 
to  dandyism,  replied  to  the  sullen  hauteur  of  the  Regent  with  the 
elraant  coldness  which  rendered  him  invulnerable. 

Of  all  the  clubs  in  England,  the  rage  for  play  was  greatest  at 
Watier's;  affreux  tcandalet  took  place  there  ;  and  there,  intoxicated 
with  gingered  port,  these  blatfi, these  spleen-devoured  fashionables, 
went  every  night  to  kill  their  mortal  ennui,  and  rouse  their  Norman 
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blood,'— (that  blootl  vhich  never  circulates  fVeely  but  when  uking 
or  pilla|^ng,) — by  risking  the  most  splendid  fortuned  on  a  single 
cast  of  the  die.  BrummeH  was  neither  more  nor  leas  m  gamester 
than  the  others  who  moved  in  this  charming  pandemonium,  and  he 
lost  imraenae  sums  with  Uiat  indifference  which,  on  aucb  occarioDs, 
is  to  the  dandv  what  grace  in  falling  was  to  the  dying  gladiator  of 
Rome.  But  hit  associates  could  better  afford  their  tosses  ;  and  he, 
though  cool  find  clever,  could  do  nothing  against  his  luck.  In  1814 
the  foreign  potentates  arrived  in  London  :  their  appearance  influned 
the  gambling  mania.  This  was  a  disastrous  moment  for  Brummell. 
He  grew  savage  with  fate,  and  was  beaten ;  he  applied  to  the  Jews, 
and  was  swamped.  It  is  said,  but  not  ascertained,  that  he  compro- 
mised his  character  on  this  occasion  ;  and  be  had,  unfortunately,  the 
dangerous  power  of  dignifying  a  base  action  by  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  At  last,  however,  the  hour  in  which  a  man  is  as  nothii^  to  any 
one  else, — the  hour  of  misfortune,  arrived.  His  ruin  was  consum- 
mated; he  knew  it:  with  dandy  apathy  he  had  calculated,  watch 
in  hand,  the  time  that  he  ought  to  remain  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  social  success  that  a  man  of  the  world 
ever  had,  and  he  determined  to  show  no  humiliation  at  the  close  of 
his  career.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1816,  after  dining  on  a  fowl  from 
Watier's,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  bordeaux,  Brummell  wrote  hastily 
and  hopelessly  the  following  note  to  bis  friend,  Scrope  Danes  :^ 

"  lUr  D£AX  ScROPi, 
"Lend  me  200L     The  banks  are  shut,  and  all  my  money  is  in  the 
3  per  cents.    It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow  morning. 

"Oeobsx  Bbdmiibll." 

Tha  reply  was  Spartan  in  brevity  and  friendship : — 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  all  m^  money  is  in  the  3  per  cents. 

"  ScKOFB  Davixb." 

Brummell  was  too  much  of  a  dandv  to  be  hurt  at  this  answer, 
and,  as  Captain  Jesse  sensibly  remarks,  Le  was  not  s  man  to  moralise 
upon  it.  There  was  a  cruel  dryness  in  Scrope'a  answer ;  but  it  was 
not  vulgar;  between  dandy  and  dandy  Uieir  honour  was  safe. 
Brummell  perused  the  note,  and  dressed  stoically  for  the  opera. 
He  was  as  a  phcenix  is  on  the  pile, — unlike  in  this,  that  he  knew  he 
should  never  rise  from  his  ashes.  To  see  him,  who  would  have 
known  him  for  a  doomed  man  P  That  night  he  was  at  Dover,  sod 
the  next  in  France.  After  his  departure,  the  elegant  furniture  of  a 
man  of  fashion  sone  to  the  continent  was  sold  by  public  auction; 
the  purchasers,  his  friends,  were  the  most  fashionable  and  distio- 
guished  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  they  all  paid  like  EngUsh. 
men  for  what  they  wanted. 

In  his  expatriation  his  old  acquaintances  came  nobly  forward  to 
aid  him,  proving  most  forcibly  the  powerful  impression  he  made 
upon  all  who  knew  hint.     He  was  pensioned  by  the  men  he  had 

e eased,  as  the  writer  or  orator  of  a  party  ofUn  is ;  and  this,  in 
nglish  society,  carries  no  idea  of  degradation  with  it.   But,  stranger 
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■till  thui  thia  rare  gratitude,  hia  kGcendancy  was  not  dettrAyed  at  a 
stroke  by  his  departure.  Brummell  wag  aa  much  thought  of  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Great  Britain  in  exile  as.  when  there  "  in  pre- 
sence ;"  public  attention  .croaaed  the  sea,  and  reached  him  on  the 
oppoaite  ahore.  Fashionables  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Calais; 
and  Brummell,  as  pruud  as  ever,  preserved  all  the  external  habits  of 
his  previouB  life.  Lord  Westmoreland  invited  him  to  dine  at  three: 
he  declined  to  eat  at  that  hour.  Though  he  did  not  affect  misanthro- 
pic or  aristacratic  haughtiness,  hie  manner  was  so  grand,  that  it  at- 
tracted but  few  of  those  with  whom  chance  brought  him  in  contact; 
oerertbelesa,  in  apit«  of  his  reserve,  be  was  not  so  adverse  to  ad- 
vances when  made  in  the  form  of  a  good  dinner.  But  this  sensuali- 
ty, common  enough  amongst  wita,  rendered  his  vanity  more  in- 
tractable; but  hia  incomparable  self-possession  covered  and  escuaed 
everything,  "  Who  is  that  bowing  to  you,  Sefton  ?  "  said  he  to  his 
&iend  on  the  public  walk.  It  was  one  of  his  honest  provincial 
countrymen,  with  wbom  he  was  to  dine  that  very  day,  and  who  was 
bowing  to  kim.  He  lived  many  years  at  Calais ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
vani^,  doubtless  suffered  many  a  secret  trouble  under  it,  and  one  of 
the  chief  must  have  been  the  want  of  conversation,  Onparleplutieuri 
languet,  vtait  on  ne  eatue  que  dans  une  teule.  In  this  dearth  of  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  not  knowing  how  to  exercise  hia  dormant  faculties, 
he  painted  a  screen  for  the  Duchesa  of  York.  Thia  Princeas,  after  for- 
tune betrayed  him,  extended  to  him  a  friendship  which  threw  n  shade 
of  tenderness  over  hia  arid  existence.  He  never  forgot  her  ;  and  it 
aeema,  but  for  a  promise  to  her  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Re- 
gent's life,  he  would  have  written  hii  memoirs,  and  repaired  his  for- 
tunes, for  the  London  booksellers  offered  him  immenae  sums  as  the 
price  of  his  indiscretion.  This  (xmsiderate  forbearance  penetrated 
not  the  stubborn  and  impervious  selBshness  of  Georse  the  Fourth ; 
and  when  he  passed  Brummell  in  the  al^eets  of  CaUjs,  he  felt  not 
even  that  species  of  emotion  at  meeting  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
which  is  an  impulse  common  even  to  vulgar  minds.  But  Brummell's 
indifference  waa  equal  to  the  King's;  bad  it  been  otherwise,  he 
would  not  have  been  Brummell.  He  preserved  that  discreet  silence 
which  is  the  good  taate  of  pride.  But  debt  and  roiaery  came  on  to- 
gether, and  he  commenced  the  descent  from  exile  to  poverty  spoken  of 
by  Dante,at  the  foot  of  which  he  founda  prison,  alms,  and  a  mad-houae 
wlierein  to  die.  The  office  of  conaul  at  Caen  was  but  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress  on  thia  <»urse,  for  it  was  very  soon  abolished. 
His  residence  in  thia  town  was  one  of  the  longest  phases  of  his  life; 
wad  the  French  noblette,  by  their  reception  and  considerate  atten- 
tions, must  have  aoflened,  though  they  could  not  save  him,  the  an- 
guish which  tortured  the  last  days  of  his  existence. 
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DISCOVERY  OP  THE  OREGON  BY  DRAKE  AND 
VANCOUVER. 

Vasiohb  and  profound  have  been  the  pfailological  researches  of 
learned  men  at  Waibington  in  the  inveotigatioa  (a  the  ori^n  of  the 
name  of  OrxQon,  applied  by  the  people  of  the  far  Weat  to  that 
portion  of  the  north-west  of  North  America  occupied  b;  the  Brit- 
iah,  but  claimed  on  the  grounds  of  "  priority  of  ditcovery,  examina- 
tion, and  occupation,"  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  c  ....  .         .       ■«  » 


ther,  under  the  name  of  Oregon,  we  have  not  disguised  the  Hiber- 
nian patronymic  of  O'Regon  or  O'Regan  j  The  proper  designation 
of  the  territory  is  Nbw  Albion.  Sir  Francis  Drake  formally  took 
possession  of  the  country  (a»  we  mean  to  prove)  on  behalf  of  her 
Britannic  Maiesty  Queen  Elisabeth,  of  happy  memory,  giving  it 
the  name  of  New  Albion.  It  is  so  styled  by  our  old  voyagers  and 
geosraphers  :  and  we  see  no  reason  why  New  Albion  it  should  not 
still  be  called.  The  Americana  have  very  dexteronsly  ^ren  the 
land  a  nen>  name; — at  one  dash  of  tlie  pen  they  would  obliterate  the 
British  title  I 

The  territory  now  the  subject  of  such  grave  discussion  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rniaian  America, 
at  54°  iff  N.  lat.  On  the  east,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  form  its  natural 
limit.  The  Pacific  is  its  western  Imundary.  The  posaeeaiong  claimed 
by  Mexico,  which  extend  to  42°  N.  lat.  skirt  the  southern  bounds  of 
New  Albion  or  the  Oregon.  A  distinguished  American  authority, 
whose  work  has  been  printed  by  the  Goverament  of  the  United 
States,  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  natural  and  political  divi- 
sions of  the  country  :— 

The  North-west  Coast  is  the  expression  usually  employed  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  to  distinguish  the  vast  portion  of 
the  American  continent  which  extends  norfA  of  the  4ttA  parallel 
of  latitude  from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  directing  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain^  together  with  the  contiguous  islands  in  that 
ocean.  The  southern  part  of  thia  territory,  which  is  drained  almost 
entirely  by  the  Columbia  River,  is  commonly  called  the  OitBOON. 
The  territorv  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  soxthreard  from  the  40th 
parallel  to  tne  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  in  that 
direction  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  called  CaUf'omia,—% 
name  of  uncertain  derivation, ^ormer^  applied  by  the  Spaniard*  to 
the  whole  tveslern  tection  of  North  America,  By  the  Flwida  treaty 
concluded  in  1819,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  a  tine 
drawn  alon^  the  ^nd  parallel  of  Uiiititde,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  waa  fixed  as  the  norlkern  limit  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory,  and  the  southern  limit  of  that  of  the  United  States  in  Western 
America.  By  subsequent  treaty  between  the  latter  power  and 
Mexico,  the  same  line  was  admitted  to  separate  the  possessions  of 
the  two  republics — Mexico  taking  the  place  of  Spain.  The  Mex- 
icana,  accordingly,  claim  the  country  as  far  nortn  as  the  43nd  pa- 
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rallel ;  but  the  Runions  effectually  bar  the  ezerciu  of  any  Mex- 
ican authority  beyond  the  Bay  of  Ssn  Francisco,  near  tae  38th 
degree,  by  means  of  their  colonies  and  garriions  in  that  quarter, 
eitablighed  in  1812,  and  ever  since  maintained  in  defiance  alike  of 
Spain  and  her  republican  Bucceasors.  By  the  Convention  of  1^4, 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rtis* 
sians  should  make  no  settletnehts  on  the  coast  of  North  America  or 
the  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  latitude  of  54°  40',  and  the  United 
States  should  establish  none  north  of  that  parallel.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  1826,  between  Jtusiia  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  in  like  man- 
ner stipulated  that  the  British  should  occupy  no  place  on  the  coasts 
or  islands  north  of  54°  40*,  and  that  the  luissians  should  make  no 
settlement  south  of  the  same  latitude.  Thus  two  lines  of  boundary 
^tpear  on  the  map  of  North-west  America,  running  completehr 
across  it.  One  northward,  froni  the  latitude  of  54°  40*,  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  as  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  and  the  other, 
southward,  following  the  course  of  the43nd  parallel,  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Of  the  intermediate  region  no  part  has  been  as  yet 
definitely  assi^ed  by  convention  to  any  one  nation.  The  Ameticant 
chim  that  portion  north  fiom  the  ^Hd  parallel ;  and  the  British  claim 
that  south  frmn  the  other  boundary  line— each  party  to  an  unde- 
fined extent,  but  so  for  as  to  secure  for  itself  the  large  and  valuable 
country  drained  by  the  Columbia  River."* 

It  is  stoutly  denied  by  American  writers  that  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
in  his  renowned  voyage  round  the  world,  a.  d,  1577 — 1580,  visited 
or  discovered  the  djsputed  country,  or  sailed  further  north  than  the 
43Td  latitude.  We  join  issue  with  our  Transatlantic  opponents, 
and  contend,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be  decided  with  reference 
to  "  priority  of  discovery,  examination,  and  occupation,"  (as  they 
allege.)  it  must  inevitably  be  decided  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  country  of  New  Albion  was 
discovered  by  the  English  Captain  Drake,  acting  under  the  lawful 
commission  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  question  is,  what 
were  the  precise  limits  of  New  Albion  P  Our  first  authority  is  that 
of  an  unprejudiced  foreigner — Humboldt,  who  place*  Netv  Albion 
on  the  map  beltveen  43°  and  48°  N,  lat.  Humboldt  visited  North 
America  about  1798.  That  the  said  New  Albion  comprised  the 
Oregon  territory,  is  tacitly  admitted  in  a  standard  work  of  consider- 
able value,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1829—"  The  Ency- 
clopcedia  Am'ericana;" — "  New  Albion  ;  This  is  the  name  given  to 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America.  It 
was  originally  applied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578,  to  the  whole 
of  California,  but  is  now,  by  recent  geographers,  e.  g.  Humboldt, 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  coast  tahich  extends  between  43°  and4SSP 
N.  lat.  Cook  discovered  it  in  March  1778.  In  1792,  Vancou- 
ver visited  this  coast,  made  a  very  diligent  inspection  of  all  its 
parts,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  them.  Vancouver's 
chart  of  this  region  is  still  the  best.  The  most  authentic  account  of 
apart  of  New  Mbion  is  to  be  found  in  "Lewes'sand  Clarke's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1814." 
These  travellers  visited  the  Columbia  River. 

*  Greenhov. 
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Our  next  argument  ii  drawn  from  some  mapi  which  can  be  con- 
sulted in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  Americmn  Atlas  by  ThomM 
Jeffereys,  geographer  to  the  king,  printed   a.  d.  1775.  ■ 


rily  drawn  some  years  previously,   the  land  design'aled  New  Albifm 
marked  and  coloured  nearly  as  high  a*  46°  N.  tat. ;  ihowing  the 
mouth  of  the  "  River  of  the  West,"  which  corresponds  with  t 


Columbia  River*  CapUin  Cook  left  Nootka  Sound  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1778,  the  first  time  he  visited  this  part  of  the  North-wert 
Coast.  Before  Cook's  time,  therefore,  Englishmen  looked  upon  the 
North-west  of  America,  as  far  as  46°  N.  lat.,  as  part  of  New  Albion, 
discovered  by  Drake,  and  s  British  possession.  What  answer  can 
the  Americans  make  to  this  fact  ?  Will  they  venture  after  this  to 
bring  forward  the  discovery  of  Gray,  in  1793,  as  a  title  to  the 
country  ?  Passion,  rapacity,  and  ambition,  may  render  them  reck- 
less ; — our  appeal  is  to  matter-of-fact  and  the  unchanging  principles 
of  justice  !  In  a  map  by  H.  Moll,  geographer,  1742,  New  Albion 
is  marked  to  the  north  of  California  Proper,  (which-  shows  that 
New  Albion  was  not  considered  identical  with  California,  as  Ame- 
rican writers  state,}  and  the  land  is  traced  indistinctly  to  tlie  north- 
Let  us  now  refer  to  another  authority  before  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion was  agitated,  the  "Model  Republic"  was  in  existence,  or  Cook 
and  Vancouver  had  sailed  into  the  Pacific.  The  "  Biograpbia  Britan- 
nia," A.n.  1747.  speaking  of  the  gallant  Sir  Francis  Drake,  says,  — 
"Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pent, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  or  of  landing  and 
attacking  them  on  shore,  till  his  crew  were  sated  with  plunder ;  and 
then  coasting  North  America,  to  the  height  0/48°,  he  endeavoured  to^fini 
a  passage  back  into  our  teas  on  that  side  ;  which  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  consummate  skill  and  invincible  courage ;  for  if  ever  such 
passage  be  found,  this,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  method :  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  clearer  testimony  of  an  undaunted  spirit 
than  attempting  discoveries  after  so  long  and  so  fatiguing  a  voyage. 
Here,  being  disappointed  of  what  he  sought,  he  landed,  and  called 
the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession  in  the  name  and  for  tbe 
use  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Well  might  our  enthusiastic  poet,  Thomson,  ung,— 
A  Drake,  vlio  made  tliee  miitreis  of  the  deep, 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  niund  the  irurld. 
Then  flamed  thy  spirit  hleh  t — But  who  can  ipesk 
The  Dumeroiii  •'arthiei  <rt  the  Maiden  Reign  F 
Bumey,  a  companion  of  Captiun  Cook,  states  in  his  voyages,  tbat 
"  The  part  of  the  American  coast  discovered  by  Drake  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  immediately  bearing  north  of  Cape  Klendicino,  and  extend- 
ing to  48°  N.  lat. ;"  consequently,  including  the  Oregon  territory. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  and  much  con- 
troverted narrative  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain  on  board 
Drake's  ship  during  his  voyage  to  the  North-west  Coait  of  America. 
We  have  here  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of — the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  related,  who 
reduced  his  observations  to  writing.     His  manuscript,  curiously  il- 

*  In  a  clerer  pamphlet  bv  Mr.  Thoa.  Eskoner,  of  Lincoln'*  Inn.  it  is  staled, 
that  in  old  Frtnch  and  Spanlth  map*  all  the  land  oorth  of  3R°  M.  lab  a  dncribed 
■■  New  Albion. 
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luBtratcd,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Maseam.  Its 
■ubstaiice  is  accurately  stated  in  a  work  published  by  Drake's  ne- 
phew, "The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake;" — which 
nephew  had  conversed  with  his  uncle  on  the  subject  of  his  voy^;es, 
and  indeed  published  a  book  entitled,  "  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived," 
which  had  been  perused  by  Drake  himself  prior  to  publication.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  the  strongest  possible  presumption  that  Fletcher's  MS. 
was  seen  and  examined  by  our  hero.  Is  it  credible  that  the  com- 
mander did  not  see  the  narrative  of  his  own  exploits,  written  on 
board  hie  own  ship,  — at  least,  written  fVom  notes  made  on  board  ? 
We  find  that  he  actually  revised  the  little  book  already  mentioned  ; 
and  it  must  require  s  lar^  amount  of  American  scepticism  to  doubt 
that  Drake  was  acquunted  with  the  material  facts  respecting  bis 
own  movements  recorded  in  the  "World  Encompassed" 

"From  Guatulco  we  departed,"  aays  the  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher, 
"  the  day  fallowing,  namely,  April  the  ]  6th,  setting  our  course  di- 
rectly into  the  sea ;  whereupon  we  tailed  five  hundred  league*  in 
longitude  to  get  a  wind ;  and  between  that  and  June  3rd,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  leagues  in  all ;  till  we  came  in  42°  N.  lat. 
wherein  the  night  following  we  found  such  an  alteration  of  heat 
into  extreme  and  nipping  cold,  that  our  men  in  general  did  grie- 
voutlfi  complain."  After  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  tempe- 
rature, Mr.  Fletcher  goes  on  to  say,  "The  land  in  that  part  of 
America,  bearing  further  out  into  the  west  than  we  before  ima- 
gined, we  were  nearer  on  it  than  we  were  aware,  and  yet,  the 
nearer  still  we  came  unto  it,  the  more  extremity  of  cold  did  seise 
upon  us.  The  fifth  day  of  June  we  were  farced  by  contrary  winds 
to  rmi  in  mUh  the  thore,  which  me  tken^rtt  de*cried,  and  to  eatt  anchor 
in  a  bad  bay,  the  best  road  we  could  for  the  present  meet  with, 
where  we  were  not  without  some  danger  by  reason  of  the  many 
gusts  and  flows  that  beat  upon  us;  and  which,  if  they  ceased  and 
were  still,  at  any  time,  immediately  npon  their  intermission,  there 
followed  most  vile,  thick,  and  stinking  fogs,  against  which  the  sea 

Erevailed  nothing  till  the  gusts  of  wind  again  removed  them,  which 
rought  with  them  such  extremity  and  violence  when  they  came, 
that  there  was  no  dealing  or  resisting  against  them.  In  this  place 
there  was  no  abiding  for  us,  and  to  go  further  north,  the  extremity 
of  the  cold  (which  lud  now  utterly  discouraged  all  our  men)  would 
not  permit  us,  and  the  wind  being  directly  against  us,  having  once 
gotten  us  under  sail  again,  commanded  us  to  the  south  whether  we 
we  would  or  no.  from  the  height  of^°,  in  nhieh  we  mm  nere,  to 
38°,  we  found  the  land,  by  coasting  it,  to  be  but  low,  and  reasonablv 
plain  ;  eveiy  hill  (whereof  we  saw  many,  but  none  very  high,)  thougn 
It  were  in  June,  and  the  sun  in  the  nearest  approach,  then  being 
covered  with  snow." 

Mr.  Fletcher  here  distinctly  states  that  Drake  discovered  and  an- 
chored off  the  coast  as  high  as  48°  N.  lat.  The  Americana  labour 
very  hard  to  shake  the  credibility  of  his  teatimony.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  having  made  a  statement  "inten^onaUy  unime."  But,  to 
serve  what  end  ?  No  conceivable  motive  can  be  assigned  to  the  r^ 
verend  gentleman  for  publishing  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
false.  It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  any  vessel  in  two  days  to  pass  through  six  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, with  the  wind  fVom  the  north  and  north-west     This  is  a  mere 
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iwttifvggiiig  objection :  mntical  men  ancwer  it  by  Mying,  that  if 
bnke'i  course  were  ■haped  to  tbe  nortb-ewt,  with  the  wind  ■■beua 
if  blowing  from  the  norui-west,  it  was  quite  possible  for  him  to  have 
sailed  from  five  to  six  degrees  in  two  days.  The  American*,  how- 
ever, contend  that  Fletcher's  narrative  is  contradicted  by  the  state* 
ment  of  Pretty,  one  of  Drake's  crew,  in  tbe  "  Famous  Voyage  of  Sir 
Franns  Drake  ;"*  f<w  that  <m  lie  5li  day  <^  June,  according  to 
Pretty,  they  were  at  the  43rd  and  not  the  48th  d^ree.  But.  on 
examining  the  passage  In  the  "  Famous  Voyage,"  we  think  it  will 
be  found  to  corroborate,  and  not  to  contradict,  the  statement  of  the 
chaplain : — 

"  The  fift  day  of  June,  being  in  fanjetbree  degreea  toward  the 
pole  Arctjeke,  omdc  speedily  txime  out  of  extreame  heate,  wee  found 
the  ayre  sq  cride,  &Mt  onr  men  being  pinched  with  the  same,  com- 
pUined  of  the  extremity  therof  and  tbb  PuaTHiiR  wbb  wsnt  the 
more  the  cofde  increased  upon  us,  whereby  we  thought  it  best  to 
•eeke  land  and  did  so,  finding  it  not  mountainous  but  low  plain 
land,  and  we  drew  hack  again  without  landing  til  we  came  withdn 
thirtie-eigbt  degree  towardes  the  line.  In  which  height  it  pleased 
God  to  send  us  mto  a  faire  and  good  bay,  with  a  good  wind  to  entw 
the  same.    In  this  bay  we  ankered  the  seventeenth  of  June,"  &c. 

Th»e  is  certainly,  at  first  sight,  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  two 
days  between  the  two  accounts ;  but  tbe  words,  "  the  further  wee 
ment,"  qualify  the  statement  in  the  "  Famous  Voyage."  They  show 
that  Pretty  spoke  loosely  ;  they  do  not  negatii'e  the  assertion  that 
they  were  as  high  as  48° ;  but  prove  positively  that  they  were  far- 
ther than  43°. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  Eletdiar'sacooant  of  the  climate  and  weather 
on  the  3rd  and  6th  of  June.  Our  antagonists  say  that  such  cold 
weather  never  is  experienced  in  those  latitudes,  and  aver  that 
Fletcher's  aocount  is  therefore  fabulous.  But,  as  to  Ute  fact  of  the 
intense  cold  on  those  particular  day*,  Fletcher's  statement  in  the 
"  World  Encompsssed,"  is  fully  corroborated  by  Pretty's  in  "  The 
Famous  Voyage:"  both  historians,  differing  on  minor  points,  agree 
in  describing  the  weather  as  intensely  severe.  Fletcher's  veraci^, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  impeached  by  the  observations  of  Oreeo- 
how,  and  other  Americans,  is  but  more  fully  established.  As 
to  the  phenomena  described  by  Pretty  and  Fletcher,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  navigators  now  alive  have  experienced  weather  as  eevere 
on  the  third  of  June,  in  precisely  the  same  latitude  in  the  Qulf  of  St. 
I<awrence. 

The  Rev.  Hr.  Fletcher's  account  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
truth  and  accuracy  on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  states  that  they 
"  searched  the  coast  diligent^  even  unto  the'48th  degree,  yet  Uiey 
found  not  tbe  land  to  trend  as  much  as  one  point  in  anv  one  place  to- 
wards  the  eiut,  but  rMher  running  on  continually  to  tiie  north-west, 
M  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  Asia."  This  statement  fully  agrees 
with  the  geo^apbical  facts  now  known  toall  the  world ;  but  it  waa 
totally  at  variance  with  the  notions  current  in  the  reign  of  Blisabeth. 
Drake  sailed  northward  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  passage  to  the 
north  of  Canada,  by  which  he  could  return  homeward.  It  is  prepos- 
terous, then,  to  suppose  that  the  undaunted  teaman  would  stop  sbort 

•  Sn  Hskluyt'i  CoUectioD.  A.n.  1698-lliOO. 
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M  43°  N.  lat.  John  Davia,  the  celobrated  lUTigstor,  >nil  discoverer 
of  Davia's  Strsha,  who  wm  one  of  Drake's  oontemporariM,  mmI  who 
had  frequently  cooTeraed  and  comapoBded  with  Drake,  whose 
stitementa  may  therefore  be  confidendy  relied  on,  in  his  work, 
"  The  World's  Hydrographical  Discovery,"  published  aj».  1596,  in 
Hakluyla'  Collection,  aaya,  "Sir  F.  Drake  was  entered  into  the 
South  Sea ;  he  coaated  ul  the  western  shores  of  America  until  he 
came  to  the  septentrional  latitude  of  48°,  being  on  the  back  of 
Newfound  Land."  Will  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  Davia 
made  such  a  statement  without  txking  tfae  paioa  to  ascertain  its 
accuracy  ?  He  bad  access  to  official  information.  The  events  he 
records  occurred  in  his  own  life-time.  He  was  personally  deeply 
interested  in  every  circumstance  bearing  on  geographical  disco- 
very ;  and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  hero,  Drake, 
But  we  have  the  authority  of  another  contemporary  writer  of  high 
anthority.  Admiral  Sir  William  Monson,  the  author  of  the  "  Naval 
Tracts,"  to  sustain  our  positimi  that  the  Oregon  territory, — which 
the  Americans  assure  us  was  first  discovered  bv  some  person 
named  Gray,  in  1792,  —  was  included  in  New  AImor.  He  savs, 
"  From  the  ISth  April  to  the  15th  June  Drake  sailed  widiout  seeing 
land,  and  arrived  in  48°,  thinking  to  find  a  rnssage  into  our  seas, 
which  land  he  named  New  Albion."  The  chiefs  on  the  coast  for- 
matly  surrendered  the  soverrignty  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

"Before  we  went  from  hence,"  says  Fletcher,  "our  General 
(Drake)  caused  a  post  to  be  set  up  on  ahore— a  Dtonument  of  our 
being  there — at  alio  of  her  Maj'ettv'g  and  her  rueeettort'  right  and 
tUU  to  the  kingdom  ;  namely,  a  plate  of  brass  fast  nailed  to  a  great 
and  firm  post:  wfa^eon  is  engraven  her  Grace's  name,  and  the  day 
and  year  of  our  arrival  there,  and  of  the  tree  giving  up  of  the  pro> 
vince  and  kingdom,  both  by  the  King  and  people,  into  ner  Majesty's 
hands ;  together  with  her  Highness's  picture  and  arms  in  a  piece  of 
sixpence,  current  English  money  ;  underneath  was  likewise  engraven 
the  name  of  our  Oeneral,"  &c* 


S(^  I>eo  lit  •ouper  ^oris  1 

We  confidently  leave  the  case  here,  believing  that  no  man  who  can- 
didly and  &irlv  examines  the  evidence  we  have  brought  forward  on 
thia  point,  will  rob  Sir  FranciB  Drake  of  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered the  diaputed  territmy  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America, 
or  deny  to  Great  Britain  whatever  rights  may  accrue  from  prioriff 
of  ditcovery. 

Pretty  concludes  his  narrative  with  the  following  significant  para, 
graph :  "  It  teemeih  that  the  Spaniardt  hitherto  had  never  been  in  tkit 
pari  of  the  country,  neither  did  ever  ditoooer  the  land  hg  many  degree* 
to  the  itmtAtvardt  of  <At(  piace," 

In  I77B,  Captain  Cook  visited  New  Albion  ;  he  reached  tfae  coast 
in  44°,  and  anchored  for  some  time  in  Nootka  Sound.     The  whole 

■  For  ■  deuription  of  the  enchuitum  with  which  Drake  wsi  r«cdved  bv  the 
wIh^  nation,  on  his  reium  home  from  hii  voyafte,  we  the  old  chronicten  HolllDg- 
■hed,  Csmdoi,  PurcliH,  Stowe ;  s1m>  Ben  JoiiKn,  Cowley,  snd  Mr.  Bsrrow's 
'  4  Life  of  Drake. 
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cout  was  then  unoccupied.  Spain  bad  nbtbb  hade  a  sst- 
TLBHBNT  NOBTH  Of  Gafb  Mbndicino.  Consequently  the  original 
right  of  EngUnd,  given  by  Drake's  diacovery,  wu  Btill  valid,  never 
having  been  abrt^ated  by  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  another 
power.  A  considerable  part  of  the  coast  was  surveyed  by  Cook.  In 
1782,  Captain  Vancouver,  under  the  lawful  authority  of  the  British 
government,  sailed  to  New  Albion,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
coast  and  formally  taking  poasession  of  the  country — tnith  a  view  to 
occupation — in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  Nootka,  and  while  engaged  in  tne  survey  of  the  coast, 
Vancouver  met  an  American  merchant- vessel,  the  "  Columbia," 
commanded  by  Oray,  who  mentioned  that  he  had  entered  the  bay  of 
the  river  now  called  Columbia  River.  The  Americans  desire  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a  river — after  the 
coast  adjoining  has  been  discovered,  taken  possession  of,  and  survey- 
ed— amounts  to  the  "discovery"  of  the  country  1  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Gray  was  a  private  trader,  was  not  an  officer  of  the  American 
government,  did  not  pretend  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 
had  no  power  to  do  so.  Vancouver  immediately  entered  the.  river, 
which  he  called  the  Columbia;  he  ascended  the  river  nearly  one 
hundred  miles,  and  examined  the  whole  country.  The  sovereignty 
of  England  was  publicly  declared;  and  intimation  given  of  her  in- 
tention to  occupy  it.  The  English  did  occupy  it,  and  have  coq. 
tinued  to  occupy  it  ever  since.  A  settlement  was  made  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  Nootka ;  and  settlements  were  subsequently 
made  by  the  North- West  Company  on  the  Columbia  River.  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  by  Amencan  citizens  to  form  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  valuable  trade  in  fur,  but  they  were 
failures.  When  Farnham*  visited  the  Oregon  territory,  he  found 
there  sixty  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  "or  were  desi- 
rous of  becoming  so :"  but  the  same  writer  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
English  settlements  in  that  country  I 

We  shall  not  now  enter  into  questions  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  TuBATiEa, — they  have  been  very  successfully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Falconer.  We  abstain  from  the  political  considerations  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  trade  in  the  Pacific;  to  the  fur  trade  around  the  Colum- 
bia River;  to  our  possessions  in  Canada;  or  to  communication  with 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  description  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics and  productions  of  the  soil,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  British  settiers,  we  must  leave  for  a  future  op- 
portunity. For  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the 
original  ditcovety  of  the  Oregon,  or  New  Albion  ;  and  we  fearlessly 
submit  that  the  honour  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  I  "  So  now  at 
length,"  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  an  Elizabethean  paneg,vric, 
"  our  countrieman.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  for  valorous  attempt,  prudent 
proceeding,  fortunate  performing  his  voyage  round  the  world,  is  not 
only  become  equal  to  any  of  them  that  live,  but  in  fame  farre  sur- 
passing."t 

'  See  big  highly  iDterescing  tvork  on  the  Weitern  PiaiHei,  reprJated  in  LoadoD, 
1840. 
f  Stowe'i  Chronicles. 
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■t  many  Other  pMple  in  it.  whoai , 

who  find  IbmiNlTCB  ill  at  cub  udImi  they  kra  let 
'm  whole  Hcret,  from  fiiK  to  tut,  of  everj- 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  ONCE  RESPECTABLE. 
Mybtebibs,  it  appean,  are  do  InoEer  to 
remun  ao.  Authwa,  with  a  deliglitful  self- 
Buffiaency,  start  up,  and  abow  to  the  world 
that  at  leaat.  to  them  there  never  have  be«n 
each  things  aa  inyaterieq.  The  veil  of  Prance 
is  torn  from  her  hj  a  Frenchman,  who  cer- 
tainlv  paya  no  high  compliment  to  his  coun- 
trjr,  by  exposing  vices  of  the  most  hideous 
character,  and  which  certamlj  are  mDc£  better  hidden  both  from 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  melodramatic 
vice  and  virtue  is  very  questioaable.  This  tnysterymania  baa  crossed 
the  Channel.  Authors  are  manufacturing  vices  b^  the  gross  iq  their 
mysterioualy-sitaated  garrets;  their  only  perigri  nation  to  discover  them 
being  from  the  before-mentioned  garrets  to  the  publisher's,  and  tbence 
to  Bome  favourite  rarebit  and  stout  house. 

The  pen  muat  be  magical  indeed  that  could  truly  lay  open  even  the 
mystery  contained  in  an  omnibus  roUine  the  length  of  Fleet  Street. 
What  a  romantic  tale  might  we  hear,  could  we  influence  the  little  gen- 
tleman  in  sober  brawn,  who  sits  opposite  to  us,  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
love's  ambition  !  To  behold  him  now,  yon  would  marvel  that  he  was 
once  the  recipient  of  the  tender  emotion.  What  a  tearful  tale  of  en- 
during affection  and  want  might  that  care-worn  woman  unfold  who  is 
Bitting  beside  you  in  the  rumbling  vehicle,  and  whose  tattered  shawl 
is  tightly  drawn  ronud  her  slender  frame.  Look  upon  all  the  l^ces 
around  you,  and  you  behold  in  each  a  history.  You  know  full  well 
thst  each  there  could  contribute  Bometbiug  to  the  ^reat  mystery- 
monger.  Oct  grandmothers  knew  this  when  they  said,  "There  is  a 
akeletcHi  in  every  house,"  —  t.  e.  a  mystery.  What  a  pretty  collection 
of  skelelona  might  we  get  were  we  to  knock  at  ever  door  in  one  of  our 
fiubionaUa  streets,  and  demand  their  individual  skeleton,  as  the  dus^ 
man  does  his  dust!  What  literary  cart  would  hold  them?  What 
Bteam-prees  would  be  able  to  print  their  wonderful  nnfbldings?  Yet 
we  see  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  "  liie  Myiiteries  of  London ;"  hut 
who  really  is  capable  of  lifting  the  veil,  and  showing  the  dark  reality  ? 
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We>  mora  modest,  gnap  but  at  outlinei  of  chanteten  which  may  be 
seen  daily  by  everybody,  and  which  with  pen  and  pencil  we  will  en- 
deavoar  to  dplineate.  The  aul^ect  of  our  present  paper  is  very  com- 
mon,  but  very  mysterious :  his  living  is  a  fact ;  but  the  howi  the 
when,  and  the  where,  the  mystery.  Look  npon  him,  jannty  even  in 
his  rags,  bagging  himself  in  the  belief  that  the  rent  under  hia  arm  and 
the  patch  on  his  shoe  are  not  seen,  and  that  his  patent  ink  reviver 
shows  not  his  rusty  brown.  His  hands  are  gloved  ;  bnt  his  finger<top«, 
ragged,  and  open  to  the  winds,  he  endeavours  to  hide  by  burying  them 
in  hia  palms.  His  stick,  too,.— his  constant  companion, — he  fandea 
gives  him  an  air  of  respectability.  Being  perfectly  innocent  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  great-coat,  he  laughs  most  contemptnonsly  at 


the  effeminacy  of  those  who  coddle  and  muffle  themselves  up;  and 
disooimes  most  eloquently  of  good  end  re^^ahing  breeaes,  wbicT  '  ~ 
enlogiaes  as  better  than  all  the  broed-oloth  in  the  world.     He  i< 


quently  in  wet  and  chilly  days  seen,  apparently  waiting  for  a  friend. 
Dear  the  fires  of  publio-offices  (where  they  do  lieep  fires).  Speak  to 
bim,  and  you  find  that  his  manners  are  gentlemanly,  hia  language  clas- 
ue  and  correct ;  and,  if  yonr  manner  totvards  him  be  deprived  of  all 
pretension  to  superiority  by  reason  of  your  well-apnn  jet-black  coat,  he 
forgets  his  outward  man,  brightens  up,  withdraws  his  glove  with  the 
air  of  a  gentleman,  takes  a  pinch  from  your  box,  as  if  hia  suit  was  just 
glossy  from  Stulti,  and  talks  himself  back  to  the  strain  of  his  pioader 
daya ;  his  bow  on  leaving  ia  perfiact,  though  his  fragile  hat  becomea 
less  so  ^m  the  polite  exertion.  See  him  now,  dinine  in  yonder  re- 
tired pnblio-houae  ;  that  small  acrew  of  paper,  hardly  targe  enough  fm 
another  man's  salt,  has  contained  his  dinner.  Of  what? — that  is  the 
mystery  1  He  is  forgetting  himself  snd  his  condition  in  the  news- 
paper ;  and,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  Hpiritnous  liquors,  hia  imagination 
revels  in  tbe  idea  of  the  certainty  of  his  becmning  principal  mover  in 
some  splendid  achievement,  hook  upon  the  small  gin  measure  ckwe  to 
hia  elbow  —  there  ia  the  mystery  1  We  rememb^  him  the  gayest  of 
the  gav,  the  kindest  of  tbe  kind,  surrounded  by  friends,  bieased  with 
an  amiable  wife,  and  a  happy  b<mie;  but  drink— ^at  accursed  plague- 
spot  —  poisoned  all  his  bliss.  He  treated  it  as  a  joke.  He  had  taken 
too  mucn — nothing  else  I  The  care  of  a  faad  wife  scared  the  tempter 
for  a  time,  or  hid  its  banefiit  influence  fmn  bis  friends.  She  died. 
Causes  innumerable  were  pleaded  to  himself  for  seeking  temporary  ob- 
livion. He  walked  to  the  Exchange  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  un- 
shaven chin  ;  he  who  was  once  the  neatest  man  there.  Hia  friends 
lectured  him  for  his  neglect,  and  were  soon  fearful  of,  and  ultimately 
declined  entmsting  busmeea  to  a  man  not  answerable  half  his  time  m 
hia  actions.  His  memory,  treacherous  in  affairs  of  eonseqnence,  soon 
caused  hia  rapid  descent.     Still  friendly  hands  grasped  his  ;  Mendly 

fiurses  opened,  until  the  most  attached  saw  the  futility  of  rendering 
urther  aasiatanee.  For  a  time  he  con^ved  to  live  upon  scanty  earn- 
ings by  arranging  accounts,  balances,  books,  &e.,  till  at  last  the  re- 
sources obtained  by  these  mcaifs  were,  throogfa  tbe  fitadnating  de- 
strier, entirely  stopped  up. 

One  bitter  night  a  person  was  shown  Into  my  room.  A  shivering 
object,  addressing  me  by  name,  startled  me  by  showing  sotnethin^  like 
the  features  of  my  old  friend.  A  few  months  only  had  elapsed  sinoe  I 
last  beheld  him  ;  yet  hia  pale  pinched  features  and  gloeiy  eye  seemed 
to  be  tbe  work  of  years.  He  apolt^aed  for  tronbling  me ,'  but  be^ed 
to  show  me  some  specimens  of  paper  and  pens,  which  he  ^w  fnm  an 
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old  blue  bag,  saying  ke  traTelled  on  coanniuioD  for  a  utationer  (an  old 
friend),  who  b&d  tnuted  bim  witfa  tbeae  aamplea.  I  told  him  to  be 
Mated,  resretting  that  I  coatd  not  giro  him  an  order  ibr  tfainga  attp- 
plied  reguWl]p  by  my  own  atationer. 

"  My  good  friend,"  aaid  he,  feeling  in  hit  tattered  waistcoat  packet, 
and  prodiicing  a  siiiffle  halfpcnuy,  I  have  walked  all  day  with  only 
that  in  my  pwket.  I  have  come  two  miles  out  of  the  way,  with  the 
hope  that  you  would  asaist  me." 

1  did  so ;  bat  of  what  arsit  ?  I  only  gare  him  the  power  of  sooner 
destroying  himsel£ 

Our  nest  meeting  waa  more  extraordinary.  I  was  sitting  in  an  om- 
nibus, dose  to  the  door,  when  a  band  waa  tbnut  into  the  window  with 
a  small  packet  of  polished  cards,  with  steel  engravings,  and  a  roice  in 
the  most  bland  tone  reoommending  the  wares  in  the  following  style : — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice 
a  wonder  even  in  this  day  of  wanders?  These  cards,  in  themselres 
gems  of  art,  repreaent  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  James's  Palaoe, 
the  residence  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  the  new  Royal  £x> 
change,  and  the  statues  of  our  glorious  victors,  both  n  aval  and  military. 
You  hare  no  need,  I  assure  you,  now  to  travel  far  for  wonders,  when 
you  can  take  these  home  at  a  penny  each  I  Ladies,  buy  the  residence 
of  yonr  Queen,  who  80  well  representsyonc  amiable  sex  on  the  throne; 
we  are  governed  by  a  woman,  and  who—-" 

Here  his  eloquence  was  cut  short  by  the  brown  paw  of  the  con- 
ductor grasping  the  window-ledge,  and  exclaiming  in  a  rough  voice, 

"  Non',  losby  Jim,  come  off  the  step  ;  our  time  's  up,  so  miszle  1" 

He  shnffled  away ;  but  the  voice  could  not  be  mistaken, — it  was  that 
of  my  unfortunate  friend. 
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Passing  up  Fleet  Street  one  wretcbed  night,  1  beheld  him  figbting 
hit  way  trough  a  host  of  sturdy  young  fellowB,  to  gain  the  door  of  a 
newBpepei>office,  to  which  there  was  a  tremendons  rush  to  get  aome 
second  edition,  his  white  hair  streaming  sbont  his  face  as  he  anxioudy 
looked  round  for  a  chance  to  obtain  an  entrance  thither,  whither, 
doubtless,  as  a  newspaper  runner,  he  hod  been  dispatched  (ot  some 

Ealtry  remuneration.  He  fought  fiercely,  for  his  darling  bane  would 
e  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  pity,  remem- 
bering what  he  waa,  when  one  of  the  roystering  boys,  apon  whom  he 
pressed  in  his  excitement,  struck  his  tattered  hat  over  his  eyes.  I 
turned  sorrowfully  away  as  I  heard  the  boisterons  mirth  proceeding 
from  the  crowd  at  this  exploit. 

The  great  mystery  of  this  man's  present  life  is,  that  he  lives  (rem 
halfpenny  to  halfpenny  day  after  day,  appearing  the  same  half-rflf^d 
object,  but  with  a  bearing  as  if  his  eye  were  stone-blind  to  his  outward 
appearance.  The  gentlemanly  demeanour,  when  sober,  is  natural ; 
when  intoxicated,  brutal  and  unnatural  as  the  excitement  thst  causes 
it.  Often  have  I  seen  him  late  at  night  crawling  along,  and  talkingto 
himself  in  a  light  and  joyous  tone,  as  if  addressing  persons  about  him 
in  the  solitary  street.  Perhaps  the  demon  he  worships  transports  him 
back  to  the  scenes  of  his  forOier  happiness,  in  which  be  rerels  for.  the 
time,  unconscious  of  his  debasement,  awaking  only  to  the  truth  upon 
some  cold  door-step.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  rushes  back,  when 
he  has  the  means,  into  the  embraces  of  his  destroyer  f 

This  man  is  only  one  of  a  large  class  who  enter  the  fascinating  ring 
from  all  quarters,  high  and  low.  Every  day  do  we  mysteriously  miss 
some  one  ;  but  soon  another  poor  wretch  starts  np  in  his  place,  to  tdl 
for  the  few  crumbs  that  were  his  portion.  Where  does  he  die — in  the 
streets  f  No  one  knows  him  I  He  has  outlived  all  friendship  ;  or* 
perhaps,  entering  the  workhouse,  lays  down  his  staff,  losing  forever  in 
the  mass  of  wretchedness  all  traces  where  he  lingered  out  the  last  rem- 
nant of  his  existence. 
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A    ROMANCE    OP  OLD    PAHIB. 

BY  ALBERT  gMnu. 

(WITH   kV   t'LLUfTriAIION    BY   J.  LBBCR.] 

CHAPTSB  XTI. 
The  Orotto  of  Theti>!— Tbe  Good  and  Evil  Angeli. 

Ab  the  MuchionesB  and  Sainte^roix  entered  the  covered  room  in 
the  Boaquet  de  U  Sulle  de  Bal,  it  presented  &  most  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  of  the  companj  had  adjourned  there  from  the 
theatre  in  the  All^  du  Roi,  and  many  were  now  dancing  on  the 
almost  polished  turf  of  the  circular  par /CTr«.  Others  were  seated  on 
the  steps,  also  of  torf,  which  surrounded  the  Salle  in  the  manner  of 
an  amphitheatre,  except  for  about  an  eighth  of  it<  circumference, 
where  several  fountains  of  sparkling  water  shot  up  nearl;^  to  the 
roof,  falling  back  again  to  tumble  over  the  steps,  which  here  were 
of  bright  pebbles  and  shells,  with  an  agreeable  murmur,  until  they 
reached  the  basin  beneath.  The  roof  was  of  deep  blue,  strained 
tightly  upon  poles,  which  were  high  enough  to  overtop  the  tallest 
trees,  and  an  artificial  moon  had  been  constructed  in  it  with  con- 
summate skill ;  whilst  stars  of  brilliant  pieces  of  metal  bung  by 
short  invisible  threads  from  the  ceiling,  and  as  they  caught  the  light 
on  their  different  facets  with  the  slightest  vibration,  had  the  appear, 
ance  of  twinkling. 

Jean  Blacquart  was  there,  as  well  as  the  Abbe,  who  having  found 
him  a  listener  to  bis  poem,  had  never  once  left  him  since  the  victim 
was  caught  in  the /oyn- of  the  theatre.  TheOascon,  of  course,  did  not 
dance,  being  only  admitted  to  the  Bosquet  by  virtue  of  his  assumed 
office  of  guard,  under  the  auspices  of  Maitre  Picard  ;  but  he  talked 
BO  largely,  and  indulged  in  such  remarkable  rhodomontades  as  to 
whom  he  knew  and  what  he  had  done,  that  the  Abbe  set  him  down 
for  some  distinguished  officer,  and  was  more  than  ever  determined 
to  keep  by  his  side. 

Louis  was  not  dancing.  He  was  seated  on  a  platform,  sliahtly 
elevated  from  the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  fountain;  and  was 
dividing  his  attentions  between  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was 
still  at  his  side,  on  his  right  hand ;  and  another  lady  on  his  left,  who 
had  now  joined  the  royal  party.  She  was  very  lovely,  although  a 
close  observer  might  have  perceived  that  she  was  slightly  nlarked 
with  the  small-pox.  Her  skin  was  delicately  fur,  and  her  beautiful 
fiaxen  hair  clustered  in  heavy  ringlets,  less  showery  than  generally 
worn  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  over  her  forehead  and 
neck.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  swimming  in  softened  light;  and  her 
countenance  was  overspread  by  a  regard  so  tender  yet  so  full  of 
modesty,  that  she  gained  at  the  same  moment  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  who  gazed  upon  her  :  and  vet,  when  the  occasional  lighting 
up  of  her  features  as  the  King  addressed  her,  died  away,  they  be- 
came pale  and  aad.  Her  smile  was  followed  by  apensive  expression, 
which  accorded  but  ill  with  die  festivity  around  her. 
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"  Ah.  dmM  u«  ehMiging  I"  nid  the  AbW,  as  he  gwed  at  ha ; 
"  and  that  fair  lady'a  reign  is  nearly  over.  I  question  whether  L*. 
Montespan,with  «U  her  witcheries,  wUl  love  him  half  so  weU 
though.' 

"  who  is  it  f  asked  Jean. 

The  AbW  appeared  slightly  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  ius 
new  acquainUnce,  as  he  replied,  . ,  .  , 

"Who  could  it  be  but  Louise  de  U  Valhjre?  Ah  !  hq»  was  a 
curious  destiny.  Picked  out  by  Louis  to  c»?er  his  attention  to  hii 
sister-in-Uw  Henriette,  she  has  aupplanted  her.  Put  it  doea  not 
seem  likely  that  the  liaiton  wiU  last  much  longer.  Moniespan  bai 
his  heart."  _         ,  , 

As  be  spoke.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallifere  rose  from  h«  se«^  and 
crossed  over  to  speak  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  litting  on 
the  parapet  of  the  basin  that  received  the  water  from  tbe  fountain. 
She  limped  as  she  walked  along,  and  Jean  saw  that  she  was  l«ine. 

"  She  seldom  dances,"  continued  the  garrulous  Abbe,  "  on  account 
of  her  defect ;  and  so  she  does  not  care  always  to  bo  preamt  «t  the 
balls.     I  can  conceive  the  reason  of  her  not  being  at  the  play." 

"  How  was  that  f"  enquired  tbe  Oaaccai. 

■'  Because  the  King's  sentiments  appear  to  be  somewhat  cbaiwed 
since  our  Moliere  waa  commanded  to  write  the  Priacette  ^EUe. 
He  waa  then  madly  in  love  with  La  Valliere,  although  at  the  time 
■he  resisted  all  his  entreatiea.     What  elae  could  these  lines  mean  i" 

And  Jean  flinched,  as  the  Abb^  agun  commenced  a  piece  of  de- 
clamation, quoting  from  the  piece  in  question  in  a  monotonous  tone 
of  dulness  suited  to  the  subject. 

•>  Tbe  homsgg  which  Is  offer'd  to  a  oounEenuioe  refined 
Ii  w  hoiuat  ludicstion  of  the  beaoty  of  the  mind  ; 
And  Ksioely  poulble  It  i>,  if  lore  be  not  innate. 
That  a  joong  prince  ihonld  ooma  to  b«  or  fenennu  or  griM  ; 
And  this  above  ill  otbei  reg«l  qualities  I  Ine, 
This  ^pi  alone  the  tenderneu  (d  roysl  heart*  on  prove ! 
To  onelike  7011,  a  bri^t  sod  good  career  wa  may  prwags, 
Wlieii  mioe  the  sool  is  oipable  of  loTing-,  at  ymic  age. 
Yes,  this  Imnmtal  passion,  the  most  noble  one  of  sU, 
An  hundred  goodly  virtues  tninlng  after  it  can  oall ; 
The  roost  illastrjaus  sctioni  are  engender'd  bv  ita  fires. 
And  all  the  grbsteat  heroes  have  experienced  it*  deairea."* 

Jean  bowed  respectfully  at  the  termination  of  each  line,   as  if  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  sentiments  it  conveyed,  but  was  very  glsd 
when  it  was  over. 
•<  Ha  I  the  music  has  ceased,"  aaid  the  Abb^ ;  "  and  there  will  ht 

*   "  Lo  tribnt  qn'on  rend  ana  traits  d'un  beaa  *ing^ 
Delabeautid'nna&oiaeit  nnvnl  tteungnsgei 
Et  qn'il  eat  maUii  que.  ssni  (tro  amoureuz, 
Un  jenne  prinoo  a^t  et  grand  et  ginfreuz, 
C'est  une  quslit<  qne  J'sima  en  on  monarqne, 
La  tendreaae  da  near  est  UDC  grand*  marque  J 
Qns  d'un  prince,  a  votm  tge,  on  peut  tout  prlanmar, 
Dea  qu\>n  VMt  qua  son  ftme  eat  capable  d'ainur, 
Oui,  cette  paiaion,  de  toutee  la  plua  belle, 
Tnine  dani  ion  esprit  cent  vertua  apres  elle, 
Aux  noblea  sctioni  eUe  pouue  lea  oonirs, 
Et  tout  lea  gran^  hf  roa  ont  lenti  aea  ardeun." 
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a  maaque,  and  sotne  fire-worki  on  the  Baadn  de  Neptune,  Mid  the 
Aanff  beyond.  That  wilt  be  also  a  trial  for  La  Valli&re.  The 
last  %tea  at  night  were  in  her  honour,  and  they  are  going  to  uie  the 
old  machine*  newly  decorated.  It  will  be  a  renauianct  of  the  fie 
Enchantee." 

The  company  retired  to  the  banks  of  turf  which  surrounded  the 
Salle  de  Bai,  I^uis,  and  a  few  immediately  attached  to  him,  only  re- 
maining below,  amongst  whom  were  of  courae  La  Montespon  and  La 
Valli^re.  When  the  floor  wai  cleared,  a  cavalcade  of  heratdt, 
page*,  and  squirea,  all  richly  clad  in  armour,  and  dreues  embroi- 
dered wiA  thread  of  aO*^  and  of  gold,  marched  into  the  Botouet, 
the  music  of  Lalli'a  band  of  twen^-fear  viaiiiu  being  eschongea  for 
that  of  martial  instruments.  When  they  had  Mten  tbeir  places,  a 
large  car,  made  to  imitate  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  wae  akkwl;  moved 
into  the  ball-room  by  concealed  means,  conveying  the  l^aa,  aur- 
rounded  by  the  four  Ages  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass  ;  the  !(■»• 
sons,  the  Houra,  and  other  mythological  characters.  On  arriving 
opposite  the  point  where  Louis  was  sitting,  the  colossal  machine 
baited,  and  Spring  addressed  a  complimentary  oration  to  the  King, 
involving  also  some  flattering  sentences  for  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  Mi^emoiselle  de  La  Valliftre — but  more  especially  for  the 
former.  Whra  this  had  finished,  the  young  person  who  had  played 
the  character  of  Spring,  descended  ftom  the  car,  and  having  offered 
some  rare  bouquets  to  Louis  and  his  Favourites,  took  her  place 
amonnt  the  corapanv.  She  was  the  only  performer  in  the  masque 
who  aid  this,  beinz  toe  lovely  Fran^oise  de  S^vign^^ — the  daughter 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^ — now  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
been  requested,  on  account  of  her  extreme  beauty  and  propriety  of 
expression,  to  play  the  part, — since,  in  the  fetes  at  Versailles,  it  was 
not  usual  for  the  "  damtt  de  la  cour"  to  figure. 

This  portion  of  the  mosque  hav  ing  finished,  the  various  mythological 
personages  descended  as  well,  but  it  wae  only  to  bring  in  a  number 
of  long  tables,  which  they  placed  before  the  company  on  the  lowest 
turf-benches  of  the  amphitheatre.  These  they  spread  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  another  large  piece  of  mechanism 
to  enter,  representing  a  mountain,  on  which  were  seated  Pan  and 
Diana.  When  it  stopped,  these  deities  opened  various  parts  of  it, 
and,  aided  by  the  otnera,  brought  out  an  exquisite  collation,  which 
they  placed  upon  the  tables,  the  music  plaviog  all  the  time.  At  the 
first  Bight  of  the  banquet  the  Abbe  bustled  of  to  find  a  place  at  the 
tables;  and  Jean  Blocquart,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  caste  which  he 
imagined  he  had  acquired,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  join  the 
feasters,  turned  upon  his  heel  into  the  gardens,  to  see  if  anywhere  he 
could  discover  Maitre  Picoid. 

Few  who  had  seen  Marie  de  Brinvilliers,  as  she  mingled  in  the 
dances  which  had  been  taking  place  before  the  appearance  of  the 
pageant,  would  have  conceivra  that  any  other  feehngs  but  those  of 
mirth  and  excitement  amidst  the  glittering  throng  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  were  paramount  in  her  bosom.  Theie  was  the  same 
kuid  expression — so  terrible  in  its  quietude  had  her  heart  at  that 
time  been  laid  open,.— the  saipe  sweet  features,  almost  girlish  in  tb^r 
contour,  (for  altnough  she  was  now  thirty  years  <^  age,  she  could 
wall  have  passed  for  eighteen,)  which  all  admired  ao  much.  And 
when  she  smiled,  the  witchery  that  played  around  her  rosy  mouth, 
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n  her  parted  Upa  displayed  that  moit  beautifnl  let  of  teeth,  wboae 
daiiling  whiteneaa  had  been  the  theme  or  more  than  one  court 
epigram,  eapdvated  bv  its  spell  all  who  came  within  its  magnetic 
influence.  Wall  that  lovely  throng  of  women  who  graced  the  court 
of  Louis  QuatM-ae — the  bevj  of  fair  dames,  so  many  of  whom 
•welled  the  cwiquesta  of  that  heartless,  selfish,  rotii  monarch — the 
Uarchioness  of  Brinvilliers  was  the  most  fascinating.  And  this  fair 
creature,  who  now,  in  the  light  of  her  peerless  beauty,  of  which  she 
teemed  unconscious,  moved  gracefully  in  the  dance— this  fearful 
vomaD— 4iad  broken  up  a  home ;  deserted  her  children  at  an  a^  when 
m  mother's  guidance  was  all  they  needed,  with  an  unnatural  indifler- 
ence  towards  her  offspring  that  one  might  have  sought  for  in  vain 
amidat  the  lowest  animals  ;  and  adding  parricide,  as  a  coup  to  her 
already  dark  career,  was  yet  but  on  the  verge  of  the  terrible  line  she 
had  marked  out  to  be  pursued.  Woman,  in  her  love  and  gentleness 
— jn  her  ministering  care  and  patient  enduruice,  when  all  the  holiest 
attributes  of  her  sex  exist  in  her  character,  approaches  far  nearer  to 
the  angel  than  her  companion,  man.  Alas!  it  is  equally  true,  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  she  sinks  iar  deeper  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  demon  I 

Oaudin  de  Sainte-Croiz  had  studiously  avoided  Marie  in  the  Saile 
de  Bol.  The  reports  which  had  crept  about  Paris  rendered  them 
both  ^utious,  for  the  present,  of  their  deportment,  although  they 
were  about  to  set  all  restriction  at  defiance.  Whilst  she  was  dancing, 
he  had  walked  out  into  the  sardens  of  the  palace,  that  the  night  air 
might  come  cold  and  refVeshing  upon  his  brow,  fevered  with  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hours.  He  had  told  her,  as  he  left,  where  she 
wonid  find  him  when  the  dance  concluded ;  and  he  now  sauntered 
towards  the  rendezvous  in  question. 

There  formerly  existed  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  at  the  right 
angle  of  the  central  body  of  the  palace,  where  the  north  wing  now 
stands,  a  fountain  and  cavern  of  marvellous  construction,  called  the 
Orotto  of  Thetis.  The  chapel  at  present  occupies  its  site,  built  by 
Louis  in  1609,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
his  pursuits  changed  from  those  of  the  most  unbridled  Itcentionsneaa 
to  the  extreme  of  devotion.  The  statues  which  it  contained,  with  some 
fragments  of  its  structure,  may  be  seen,  at  the  present  day,  bv  the 
visitor  to  VersailleB,  in  the  boiquet  of  the  Bains  d'Apollon.  Three 
arcades,  closed  by  iron  doors  of  exquisite  workmanship,  formed  the 
entrance  to  this  grotto,  on  one  of  which  a  representation  of  the  sun, 
gilt  and  highly  polished,  was  so  artfully  contrived  aa  to  catch  the 
rays  of  the  real  setting  sun,  and  throw  an  aloioat  magic  light  into 
the  interior.  All  the  artists  that  Louis  XIV,  had  about  him  were 
employed  in  turn  to  ornament  this  delicious  retreat  Perrault  had 
designed  the  architecture,  and  Lebrun  (he  figures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  group,  which  was  by  Girardon,  still  listing, 
and  representing  Apollo  attended  by  his  nymphs,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sheets  of  water  flowing  on  all  sides  over  rock-work  of  ipother-of- 
pearl  and  coraL* 

*  A  Stinieie  prince,  rejoidng  in  the  name  of  Tan^ae-ctm-iriBLiaravaeha,  who 
foimad  part  of  tfae  Sanuaa  emwiuy  in  1684,  thus  tpeaki  ot  thii  groap,  in  a  "  letter 
to  n  frioid  :" — "  Tu  nil  quel  eK  le  mortel  qne  ce  dicu  raprtlMite :  quant  anx 
ajnphei,  tl  tu  ocnuialnaii  oanune  mot  I'liiiiidra  ieorite  de  la  ogor,  to  cmnprandiaii 
Mill  peine  i  la  place  de  qui  oo  lee  a  miNs  U.    Je  ne  tioural*  pas  d'abord  qua  cda 
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It  vat  in  this  retreat,  lighted  by  >  few  illnminated  ihndea,  irhich 
caat  >  Bulldued  warm  light  upon  the  groupi  of  statuary  and  plaahing 
water,  that  Oaudin  awaited  the  Marchioness.  Nor  was  he  long  In 
expectation.  Little  time  elapsed  before  Marie's  step  was  heard  upon 
the  terrace,  and  ihe  entered  the  erotto,  Oaudin  took  her  band  and 
led  ber  to  «  seat.  There  was  stifl  no  trace  of  emotion  from  the  late 
terrible  intelligence :  her  hand  was  cool,  and  her  step  equal  and  un- 
bltering.  On  the  other  hand,  Sainte-Crois  was  pale  and  agitated: 
he  might  have  felt  less  than  the  Marchioness,  but  his  outward  de- 
meanour waa  a  clearer  index  to  his  feelings. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Oaudin  ?"  asked  Marie,  as  her  lover  had 
remained  some  minutes  in  silence:  "  and  you  are  pale  as  this  cold 
marble  1     What  baa  occurred  ?" 

"  It  is  the  ghastlv  light  of  the  Ump,"  said  Gaudin.  "  I  am  well 
—quite  well — could  I  be  otherwise  when  all  has  prospered?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  retumnl  the  Marchio- 
ness, as  she  riveted  her  basilisk  eyes  upon  Sainte~Croix :  "  I  should 
be  but  a  poor  enchantress  if  I  could  not  read  your  inmost  thoughts. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  your  spirit,  Oaudin.  The  card  has  been  strrtcb- 
ed  too  tightly,  and  it  has  broken  ; — ^ou  know  that  a  fearful  tie  has 
now  bound  us  to  each  other,  and  for  the  first  time  you  feel  that  I 
am  a  clog  upon  your  free  actions." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Marie,"  replied  Sainte-Croix  with  energy, 
although  every  word  of  the  Marchioness  thrilled  through  him.  "  I 
may  call  Heaven  to  witness — " 

"  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  his  cxtmpanion,  interrupting  him,  and 
clutching  his  arm  with  nervous  force,  as  a  sneer  played  over  her 
beautiful  lips, — "  do  not  Invoke  that  power  again,  Oaudin ;  what 
have  we  to  do  with  Heaven  now  7  I  put  as  little  faith  in  your  pro- 
testations made  before  it,  as  yon  do  in  its  testimony  to  your  butliv— 
We  are  both  without  its  pale,"  she  added  coldly. 

"  What  can  I  say,  then,  that  you  will  trust  me  i  Is  then  any 
oath  I  can  take  that  will  give  my  asseverations  weight  with  you, 
Harie  ?     How  will  you  bebeve  me?" 

Gaudin  half  knelt  before  her  as  he  spoke,  and  the  large  drops  of 
agony  stole  over  bis  brow.  He  saw  that  the  Marchioness  waa  try- 
ing her  power  over  him,  now  that  they  had  been  so  fearfully  bound 
to  each  other, — that  she  was  playing  with  his  feelings,  until  they 
could  be  broken,  and  rendered  servil^y  subservient  to  ber  will. 

"  What  oath  will  you  have  me  take  p"  he  continued,  as  he  threw 
the  whole  intensity  of  his  soul  into  every  word.  "  Marie  I — answer 
me,  I  implore  you,— if  not  from  love,  from  pitv  at  what  I  have  un- 
dergone. If  you  will  not  think  of  me  as  I  nelieved  you  did,  look 
on  me  as  an  animal  that  waa  in  pain  and  suffering  from  an  evil  you 
had  caused.     What  means  this  fearful  revulsion  M  your  feelings  i" 

He  grasped  her  hands  whilst  he  spoke,  until  the  Marchioness 
felt  them  as  though  thev  had  been  in  a  vice  of  hot  iron.  But  she 
returned  no  answer.  That  fearful  aggravation  which  woman  can 
ecert  with  such  crushing  power, — that  frigid  and  apparently  insen- 
sible demeanour,  the  colder  in  prcmortion  as  the  heart  she  has 
drawn  into  her  toils  is  anguished  and  convulsed,  was  driving  Gaii- 

(iit  dfniMnosble,  parcequa  Je  peusaii  qua  la  poljrgsmie  rignsit  en  Fnnoa  conmia  ■ 
Siam." 
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din  to  dlitnction.     "Marie!'    be  again  cried,  "do  you  not  betSeve 
in  the  love  which  I  bear  for  you?" 

"  It  IB  not  love,  Saint^Croix,"  at  length  ahe  replied.  "  A  Uaito* 
like  ours  boa  little  love  to  nourish  ita  continuance ;  paaaion  and 
jealousy  can  be  ita  only  tie*  of  endurance,  and  socmer  or  later  it 
must  end  in  misery.     It  is  my  turn  now  to  lay, — let  us  part,  for 

"  Part !"  cried  Oaudin  rapidly, — "  never !  What  Tearful  change  baa 
passed  over  your  feetingi  f  How  can  I  assure  you  of  my  truth, 
Marie.  Think  on  what  I  underwent  for  your  aake  in  the  gloomy 
cells  of  the  Bastille.  Look  at  me  now— at  your  feet,  so  blindly, 
servilely  in  your  power,  that  I  could  bate  myself  for  such  <Mnce»- 
sion,  had  not  my  reason  taken  flight  before  your  influence  ov«r  me. 
Be  satisfied  witn  the  crime — by  committing  which  both  our  souls 
are  lost — as  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  our  future  attachment ;  if  you 
will  take  no  more  human  assurance.  Believe  in  me,  if  not  from 
truth,  from  mutual  guilt,  and  reign  my  sole,  adored  one," 

Subdued  by  his  overcharged  feelings,  his  bead  fell  upon  the  I^ 
of  the  Marchioness  as  he  uttered  the  foregoing  words  with  wild  and 
impassioned  energy,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  It  is  a  strange  sight, 
that,  of  a  man  weeping:  and  when  Made  saw  a  man  like  Gaudin 
de  Sainte  Croix  thus  overcome  and  at  her  feet,  she  was  for  th« 
moment  affected.  But  she  returned  no  answer ;  and  would  have 
remained  silent  until  her  companion  in  guilt  and  passion  again 
spoke,  had  not  a  sudden  interruption  diverted  her  attention.  A 
short  hurried  moan,  which,  low  as  it  was,  teemed  with  anguish, 
sounding  from  the  group  of  figures  as  though  one  of  the  statuea 
bad  uttered  it,  caused  her  to  start  affrighted  firom  the  coral  bank  <m 
which  she  was  seated.  Sainte-Croix  also  heard  it  even  through  his 
excitement,  and  started  to  his  feet  {  whilst  the  Marchioness  rushed 
immediately  behind  the  statues  to  discover  the  cause.  There  wai 
another  cry  of  alarm,  and  she  returned  leading  forth  Louise  Oau- 
tbier.  The  girl  bad  sought  a  retreat  from  the  glare  and  tumult  of 
the  crowd  within  the  grotto,  previous  to  Sainte-Croix's  arrival,  and 
on  his  approach  had  retired  behind  the  statues  to  conceal  herself, 
imagining  until  he  spoke,  that  he  was  some  lounger  who  had  en- 
tered merely  from  curiosity,  and  would  soon  depart. 

The  calm  expressi<»)  on  the  features  of  the  Marchioneas  for  mice 
gave  way  to  a  withering  look  of  hate  and  jealousy.  Gaudin  started 
back,  as  the  words  "  Louise  Oauthier  here  I"  burst  almost  involun- 
tarily from  his  lips  ;  and  then,  paralyied  by  the  sudden  ^paritioo 
of  the  trembling  Languedodan,  he  remained  silent. 

The  Marchioness  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  So  I"  she  exclaimed,  quivering  with  emotion,  in  a  voice  almoat 
stifled  by  her  anger;  "tins  was  the  reason  that  yon  named  the 
grotto  for  a  rendezvous,  and  it  appears  I  came  too  soon.  There- 
take  your  latest  conquest — the  s»vant  of  Madame  Scarron.  She  is 
yours, — we  meet  no  more." 

With  a  glance  of  contempt  at  Louise,  she  threw  her  arm  away, 
and,  impelling  her  towards  Sainte-Croix,  was  about  to  leave  the 
grotto,  when  Louise  caught  hold  of  her  robe  and  tried  to  draw  ber 
back. 

"  Stop,  madame,"  she  cried,  "you  are  wrong.  I  was  here  by 
accident,-— on  my  sou),  and  by  our  Lady,  this  is  the  truth." 
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There  wm  en  eBrne«tiieai<of  eppeel  In  her  Toice  that  ceuaed  the 
Marchioneaa  to  atop.  And  pertupv  her  uieveration  might  have 
derived  eddjtioaKl  force  from  the  inRnner  in  which  she  called  that 
power  which  the  others  dared  not  looL  to,  to  witneai  her  sincerity. 

"  But  you  hftve  met  before,"  uid  Marie,  after  gnsins  at  Louise 
for  an  instant  with  the  strangest  of  cxpreBsions;  "you  know  each 
other." 

"  It  was  long  ago,"  replied  Louise  deapondinKlyi  u  she  looked 
at  Sainte-Crtnx :  "  I  would  not  have  sought  him ;  and  yet,  after 
what  I  hare  heard, — for  not  a  syllable  of  vour  conversation  has 
escaped  me,— perhaps  Providence  sent  me  nere,  to  save  him — to 
save  you  both." 

Al  she  spoke  she  advanced  towards  Oaudin,  and  took  his  hand. 
There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Marchioness  to  stop  her. 
Her  curiosity  was  nngularly  roused  as  she  watched  the  prograss  of 
this  strange  interview. 

■■  Do  not  speak  to  me,  Louise,"  exclaimed  Sainte-Croix,  with 
averted  face,  and  struggling  with  his  feelii^js.  "  Ijeave  me,  I  be- 
seech you." 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  Oaudin,"  she  replied;  "and  I  shall 
never  trouble  yon  more.  I  did  not  willingly  intrude  upon  you 
now,  for  I  knew  that  all  had  long  since  pass^  away  between  us, — 
even  the  recollection  of  what  once  was.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
meL" 

"  You  have  my  thanks  for  this  interposition,  girl,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  for  my  eyet  have  been  opened  through  it. — Monsieur  de 
Sainte-Croix,"  she  added  coldly  to  Gaadin,  "Uiere  is  little  confi- 
dence, it  appears,  between  us.  I  should  be  sorry  to  come  in  upon 
an  old  attachment.    This  la^  can  still  be  yours." 

"  Heed  her  not,  Marie,"  cried  Sainte-Croix,  oiler  a  powerful  ef- 
fort to  master  his  feelings.  "  I  had  no  other  motive  in  concealing 
diis  from  you,  than  the  wish  to  spare  your  feelings.  Believe  in  me 
still.  This  has  been  madness — infatuation— call  it  what  name  you 
will,  but  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  loved." 

And  he  advanced  towards  the  Marchioness ;  whilst  Louise,  pale 
as  death,  gasped  forth  hurriedly, 

"  This  IB  indeed  cruel ;  but  even  now  you  have  yet  to  learn  what 
woman  can  put  up  with  fyom  affection.  You  know  your  secrets 
are  in  my  posiession." 

"  You  threaten  us  1"  said  Marie  furiously. 

"Far  from  it,"  replied  the  other:  "I  would  save  rather  than 
destroy  you.— Osodin!  I  am  ignorant  what  fearful  influence  has 
spell-bound  your  better  feelings  ;  but  I  know  that  such  is  not  your 
nature.  Have  I  the  slightest  power— discarded,  heart-broken  as  I 
•m — that  con  snatch  you  from  these  fearful  toils  ?" 

"  Our  absence  will  be  remarked,"  observed  the  Marchioness 
coldlv  to  Sainte-Croix :  "  let  us  rejoin  the  courL" 

"  Hear  me,"  cried  Xmuise,  seising  Oaudin's  hand,  "  for  the  last 
time  perhaps  on  earth — hear  me,  Oaudin.  By  the  recollection  of 
what  we  once  were  to  each  other,  although  you  scam  me  now  ;  and 
the  shadowy  remembrance  of  old  times,  before  these  terrible  circum- 
stances, whatever  they  may  be,  had  thus  turned  your  heart  ft^m  mc, 
and  from  your  Ood.  There  is  still  time  to  make  amends  for  all  that 
has  occurred.    I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  for  all  those  feelii^  have 
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paued  ;  but  for  you  mlaae.  R«pent,  «nd  be  happy, — f(»  happy  now 
you  we  not." 

OaudiD  made  no  reply,  but  his  bosom  heaved  rapidly,  betraying 
his  internal  emotion.  Once  he  turned  towards  Louise  Oauthier,  as 
if  to  speak  :  the  words  died  on  his  tongue. 

"This  is  idle  talk,"  said  the  Marchioness,  as  she  drew  Saintfr- 
Croix  to  her  dde.  "  If  you  would  not  be  taken  for  our  acconiplice, 
g^rl,  you  will  keep  silent  aM  to  what  you  have  heard.  Saiuto-Croix, 
you  are  stupefied  by  this  person's  raving.  Will  you  not  conte  with 
me,  Oaudin  ?" 

She  seized  his  hand,  and,  rapidly  changing  the  tone  of  anger  she 
had  adopted  to  one  of  aoftneas  and  affection,  gased  tenderly  at  her 
lover,  OS  ber  fair  countenance  resumed  its  tranquillity,  and  her  eyes, 
beaming  with  gentleness  and  light,  looked  into  Sainte-Croix's,  with 
an  expression  that  thrilled  his  very  soul. 

"Marie!"  cried  Gaudin  faintly,  "take  me  where  you  list.  In 
life,  or  afler  it, — on  earth  or  in  hell,  I  am  yours — ^yours  only." 

A  flush  of  triumph  passed  over  her  face  as  she  led  Sainte-Croix 
from  the  grotto,  leaving  Louise  Gauthier  clinging  to  one  of  the  sta- 
tues for  support, — so  pale,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  an- 
other figure  of  the  group,  but  f(  ''  •  '  -  -■-  -  --•  -• 
her  slight  and  trembling  frame. 


CHAFTBB  XVII. 


DuBiNG  the  stormy  interview  we  have  just  narrated,  the  festivities 
were  proceeding  with  unflagging  splendour.    The  repast  in  the  Bos- 

auet  de  la  Salle  de  Bal  had  flnistied,  and  the  company  were  now 
ironging  along  the  Tapis  Vert,  towards  the  Bassin  de  Neptune, 
whereon  some  magnificent  firework*  were  to  be  displayed.  Beyond 
this  the  canal  wan  illuminated  by  coloured  lights  placed  round  its 
edge,  and  quivering  in  the  water  by  reflection ;  and  a  number  of 
small  boats,  Bimilarly  decorated,  passed  to  and  fro,  until  they  were 
almost  lost  in  the  distance.  A  species  of  vast  tent,  open  towards  the 
water,  had  been  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tapis  Vert  for  the 
reception  of  Louis  and  his  court :  the  inferior  guests,  who  were  not 
supposed  to  be  sensible  of  any  difference  of  temperature,  stood  about 
upon  the  grass,  wherever  the  best  view  of  the^ra  d'art\fice  was  to  be 
obtained, — for  to  witness  this  portion  of  the  tete  the  people  were 
admitted  to  the  gardens  indiscriminately ;  the  royal  guard,  however, 
forming  a  sufficiently  impregnable  barrier  to  keep  them  from  in- 
truding too  closely  upon  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  fa- 
vourites. 

Amongst  the  crowd  was  Jean  Blacquart,  who  had  escaped  IVom 
the  Abbe,  and,  having  discoveied  Maitre  Picard,  was  pressing  for- 
ward to  obtain  a  front  place,  where  his  martial  dress  and  gay  rib- 
bons could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  even  at  the  risk  of  bnng 
pushed  into  the  basin.  Several  of  his  old  acquaintances  were  neai 
nim, — bourgeoUie  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  students  at  the  schools. 
Amongst  these  Utter  Philippe  Glaxer  had  mounted  on  to  one  of  the 
urns,  which  stood  on  pedestals  surrounding  the  basin,  for  the  double 
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purpOM  of  obtuning  a  better  view  of  the  exhibition,  and  addrewing, 
from  time  to  time,  Uiose  VDongtt  the  crowd  whom  he  knew,  and  a 
f^at  man^  more  whom  he  did  not ;  and,  as  the  court  had  not  ;et 
arrived,  hii  verbal  tournamenta  witb  such  as  he  chose  to  joke  with, 
or  at,  produced  great  mirth  amongst  the  bystanders. 

"  Maitre  Picard,"  cried  Philippe,  "  take  care  of  your  iealher ;  yon 
are  burning  it  against  the  lamp. 

The  little  bourgem*,  who  waa  below,  turned  hurriedly  round,  and 
took  off  hi*  hat  to  look  at  it.  Of  course  nothing  was  the  matter. 
The  people  b^an  to  laugh. 

"  Faraon,  bourgemt,"  continued  Philippe ;  "  I  mistook  your  red 
face  for  a  flame,  as  it  waa  reflected  in  your  halberd.  I  forgot  yon 
had  been  used  for  a  lamp  yourself  before  now.  Do  you  remember 
the  '  lanterne '  in  the  Rue  Mouffetard  ?  i  'm  afraid  the  rain  almost 
put  you  out." 

"  PoUtion  /  "  cried  Moitre  Picard  veiy  angrily,  as  he  recalled  the 
adventure.  "  I  shall  trounce  you  and  your  graceless  fellows  yet. 
You  will  all  come  to  the  gallows." 

"Of  course  we  shall,  —  the  day  you  are  hung,"  replied  Olazer. 
"  You  may  count  upon  our  atteodancei" 

There  waa  another  burst  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  and 
Maitre  Picard  waxed  wrathful  exceedinKly-  He  turned  the  halberd 
upside  down,  and  made  a  blow  at  Philippe  with  the  long  wooden 
handle  of  it.  But  the  student,  as  he  waa  perched  upon  the  urn, 
caught  up  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  warded  off^the  blow,  so 
that  it  was  turned  on  one  ude,  and  the  pikestaff  descended  with  sU 
its  weight  upon  the  head  of  Jean  Blacquart,  who  was  directly  un- 
derneath, crushing  his  fine  hat,  and  nearly  sending  him  into  the 

"  0/ii,  mettUurt !"  shouted  Philippe,  without  giving  the  bourgeoU 
time  to  recover  himself.  "  The  King  !  the  King  I  He  ia  coming  to 
the  pavilion." 

"  The  King  I  the  King  I "  et^oed  the  people,  imagining,  fVom 
Glazer's  elevated  position,  tliat  he  could  see  what  was  going  on. 
Maitre  Picard  immediately  bustled  through  the  crowd,  and  the  mob 
pushing  aAer  him,  effectually  prevented  him  for  the  time  from  re- 
turning ;  which,  however,  he  attempted  to  do  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
announcement  was  a  false  alarm, 

"  That  was  a  spiteful  blow,  Blacquart,  and,  of  course,  done  on 
purpose,"  continued  Philippe  to  the  Gascon,  who  was,  witii  a  rueful 
countenance,  re-arranging  his  hat.  "  Ms!tre  Picard  is  jealous  of 
you." 

"  The  women  certainly  do  come  to  the  shop  very  often  when  I  am 
sitting  in  the  parlour,"  replied  Jean,  whose  temper  was  smoothed  at 
once  by  what  ne  consitlei4d  a  compliment.  "  Madame  Beauchesne, 
the  young  widow  of  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  is  smitten,  I  am  sure: 
but,  betwixt  ourselves,  talks  to  Maitre  Picard  as  a  cloak  to  her  true 
sentiments.   Mass  I  what  a  neck  and  ahoulders  she  used  to  display  ! " 

"  And  why  does  she  not  now,  Jean  ?" 

"  Pardieu .'  the  cur^  of  Saint  Etienne-du-Mont  attacked  her  sud- 
denly during  mass,  for  going  to  church  'gorge  dicauverte'  He  told 
her  from  the  pulpit  tlMt  such  display  was  wrong,  for  priests  were 
mortal  afWr  all.  How  the  congregation  shonted  again  with  laugh- 
ter!" 
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"  I  will  swear  that  you  ve  here  to  captivate  aosw  Of  the  court- 
ladiea,"  continuetl  Thma. 

"  Nay,  hardly  that,"  replied  the  Oucon  conceitedly,  a*  be 
cocked  his  hat,  and  drew  himself  up  as  high  as  he  could ;  "  al- 
though I  did  fancy  De  Montespan  eyed  me  at  I  stood  by  the  door 
in  the  theatre.     SBe  has  a  goodly  presence." 

Olazer  was  about  to  make  some  reply,  calculated  to  draw  forth  a 
fresh  outpouring  of  Jean's  Gascon  conceit,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  stranger,  who  advanced  hastily  towards  the  spot  where  Blac- 
tjuart  was  standing,  and  at  once  addreased  him.  His  drew  was 
little  suited  to  the  Kstival,  He  wore  large  riding-boots,  which  were 
dusty,  H  though  he  bad  just  come  from  a  journey.  His  dress,  too, 
waa  disordered  ;  his  hair  carelessly  arranged  ;  and  bii  general  ^- 
pearonce  sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention  amongst  the  gay 
crowd  about  him,  even  in  the  semi'Obscurity  of  the  illumination. 

"Are  you  on  guard  here,  monsieur?"  he  said  to  JBlacquart, 
jKWcely  noticing  bis  eccentric  accoutrements,  which  might  have 
prevented  him  from  asking  the  question. 

Jean  was  flattered  at  being  evidently  taken  for  a  real  aoldier.  He 
boldly  admitted  at  once  that  he  was. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  is  at  Ver- 
eailles  this  evening  i" 

"  She  is,"  returned  Jean.  "  I  saw  her  arrive  with  Madame  Scar- 
ron — De  Msintenon,  as  th^  now  call  her.  And  not  ten  minutes 
back  she  crossed  the  Tapis  Vert  on  the  arm  ofM.  Gaudin  de^inte- 
Croir." 

The  stranger  uttered  a  subdued  oath,  as  Blocquart  pronounced 
the  name, 

"  Which  wav  were  they  going?"  he  asked  quickly, 

"  Towards  me  pavilion,"  answered  Jean.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  find  them  there  by  this  time." 

The  new. comer  returned  no  answer,  but  turning  hastily  away, 
passed  on  to  the  pavilion,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  edge  of 
the  basin.  It  was  nung  with  lamps,  and  he  could  discern  the  fea- 
tures of  all  the  company  who  were  assembled  in  it  His  eye  ran 
anxiously  along  the  lines  of  plumed  and  jewelled  head-dresses,  imUl 
at  last  his  glance  fell  upon  Marie  and  Sainte-Croix,  who  were  seated 
in  a  comer  of  the  building  near  one  of  the  entrances.  He  started 
slightly  as  he  saw  them ;  and  then  .hurriedly  tracing  a  &w  tines 
upon  his  tablets,  he  pointed  the  Marchioness  out  to  one  of  the  pages, 
woo  were  in  waiting  at  the  pavilion,  and  told  him  to  give  the  mes. 
sage  to  her.  The  boy  immediately  obeyed  his  orders.  As  the 
Marchioness  read  the  note,  her  features  underwent  a  rapid  change; 
but  the  next  instant  they  recovered  their  wonted  unfathomable 
calmness  i  and,  whispering  a  few  words  to  Sainte-Croix,  she  roee 
from  her  seat,  and  left  the  pavilion,     Gaudin  waited  until  she  had 

Siuitted  the  building,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
ollowed  her. 

As  she  resched  the  outer  entrance,  she  found  the  stranger  wait- 
ing to  receive  her.  It  was  her  brother.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
greet  Nm  ;  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  retreating  a  at^  or  two, 
raised  his  hat,  as  he  received  her  with  a  cold  salute. 

"  Francois  1"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness ;  "  what  brings  yon 
here !     Has  anything  happened  to  our  father  ?     Tell  me !' 
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"  He  11  dead,  Marie !"  replied  her  brother,  vith  a  aolemn  eam- 
eatnesB,  that  would  have  shivered  the  feelinge  of  any  other  human 
being  but  the  one  he  addressed.  "  I  have  Id^  the  bod;  not  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago,  to  bring  too  the  intelligence  in  the  midat  of  the 
heartleH  glitter  of  Versullea." 

"  Dead  I  "  repeated  the  Marcbioneas,  feigning  the  game  aurpriae 
with  which  she  had  received  the  lelf-taaie  words  from  Sainte-Croix 
■uch  a  short  time  previouslv.     "  Dead !  and  I  was  not  there  I" 

"No,  Marie!"  returned  Franftrii  d'Aubray ;  "and  I  come  to 
find  you  at  VersaiUei — in  tliii  licentJouR  court,  not  with  females  in 
whom  you  might  have  confided  yoor  reputation,  after  what  has 
already  occurred;  but  with  the  man  by  whose  wretched  acquaint- 
ance  with    you   the    last   days   of   your    father's    life   were    poi- 

Marie  started  at  the  words  :  could  it  be  possible  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  suspected? 

"Ay,  poismied,"  continued  her  brother,  "aa  fatally  aa  though 
real  venom   had  been  used,  instead  of  this  abandoned  hearttess- 

The  Marchioness  breathed  again. 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"  To  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Groiz,"  replied  her  brother. 

"  Who  ifl  h^  to  answer  any  charge  you  may  have  to  make 
against  him,  monsieur,"  interrupted  Oaudin,  who  just  now  Joined 
theMT^. 

"You  shidl  have  the  opportunity  afforded  you,  monsieur,"  re- 
plied Francois  d'Aubray :  "  Irat  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place. 
—Marie,  you  will  return  with  roe  immediately  to  Paris." 

"  With  you,  Francois?" 

"  This  instant  1  X  have  your  father's  dying  words  yet  echoing  In 
my  brain,  committine  you  to  our  care.     Are  vou  ready  7" 

"  Surety  the  Mar^ioness  de  Brinvilliers  is  her  own  mistress  ?" 
observed  Gaudin,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  act. 

"  She  will  obey  me,  monsieur,"  replied  the  other.  "  Come, 
Marie ;  you  know  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  seised  his  sister's  arm,  and  bowing  to  Sainte- 
Croix,  drew  her  away. 

"  You  still  live  in  the  Place  Maubert,  I  beUeve,"  he  continued  : 
"  you  will  receive  a  message  from  me  in  the  morning.     Vietu  I" 

Ue  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  Marie  felt  was  only  to  be 
disputed  by  an  instant  encounter  between  Fran9ois  and  Sainte- 
Croix,  where  they  were  then  standing.  So,  throwing  an  expressicKi 
full  of  intense  meaning  to  Gaudin,  she  allowed  her  brother  to  lead 
her  along  the  Tapis  Vert,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  Oau- 
din  saff  thnn  depart,  and  then  gtnn^  to  the  stables,  had  his  horse 
resaddled,  and  rode  at  a  desperate  pace  back  to  Paris,  passing  the 
oaUche  in  which  the  Marchioness  had  been  placed  by  her  brother 
on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  his  immediate  suite  had  arrived  at  the 
pavilion,  and  the  fireworks  were  ^M>ut  to  commence.  Water-aer- 
pents  and  floating  pieces  of  fire  were  already  whisaing  and  ipiimiug 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  baain ;  and  one  or  two  men  had  croned 
the  water  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fountain  to  the  well-known 
group,  where  they  were  arranging  the  cases  Cor  the  grand  bftu- 
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quet  Philippe  mw  this  fVom  hia  perdi  upon  the  um,  and  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  OaKon'i  vanity  to  Mine  account. 

"  Your  drcM  i»  really  very  handtome,  Jean,"  be  observed.  "  It 
is  a  pity  that  its  beauty  ia  loat  in  the  mob." 

"I  think  »o  myeelf,  indeed,"  replied  Biacquart;  "but  I  have 
been  allowed  no  opportunity  of  shewing  it  off.  At  court  every- 
thing goes  by  interest ;  and — hem  I — I  can  excuse  a  little  jealousy 
on  the  part  or  the  Oarde  Royale." 

"  Now,  if  they  will  let  you  light  the/wt  itartifice,"  aaid  Philippe, 
"  you  will  be  seen  by  everybody." 

"  But  how  can  I  get  to  do  it?"  asked  Blacqaart. 

"  Come  with  me,"  aaid  Glaser. 

And  tumbling  from  hia  post,  purposely,  on  the  head  of  M^tiv 
Picard,  who  had  returned  to  his  position,  he  shot  amongat  the 
crowd,  before  the  bourgeois  could  contrive  to  aim  another  blow  at 
him,  and,  followed  by  Jean,  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  fountain. 
Here  he  claimed  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  artificers,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  been  under  his  care  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  an  acci- 
dent; and,  by  his  interest,  Jean  was  furnished  with  a  link,  and 
directed  what  to  do.  being  inducted  into  the  group  along  a  slight 
temporary  bridge  of  boards. 

In  the  interirn  before  the  grand  piece  was  lighted,  Jean  arranged 
and  re-arranged  hia  cloak  and  hat  a  hundred  time* ;  and  when  at 
last  he  applied  the  light  to  the  ouickmatch,  and  the  hcnves  beg«n 
to  blow  out  fire  from  their  noatrils,  apparently  in  the  centre  of  the 
water,  and  the  points  of  Neptune's  tnaent  also  went  off  in  a  bril- 
liant discharge  of  sparks,  Jean  was  in  ecstaciet.  The  people  ap- 
£  lauded ;  all  of  which  he  took  to  himself,  and  would  even  have 
owed  in  return  to  them,  had  not  the  presence  of  the  King  reabvin- 
ed  him.  But  he  felt  satisfied  that,  in  the  glare  of  the  6n,  he  was 
plainly  visible  to  all,  and  thii  for  the  time  consoled  him. 

But  his  evil  genius  was  about  to  triumph.  A  number  of  changes 
bad  taken  place  in  the  bouquet,  when  auudenly,  and  simultaneoaaly 
from  every  point  of  the  statues,  a  column  of  fire  shot  up  high  in 
the  air,  and  fell  again  in  a  shower  of  flame  upon  the  group,  threat- 
ening to  exterminate  the  Gascon  in  ita  descent.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  retreat  to  the  planks,  and  get  to  the  edge  of  the  bann ;  but 
a  formidable  blazing  wheel,  forming  the  back-work  of  the  entire 
piece,  cut  off  bis  flight,  so  that  he  was  driven  back  again.  Thicker 
and  thicker  fell  the  flakes,  as  the  tawdry  dabs  of  lace  which  hung 
about  hia  dress  caught  fire ;  and  hia  thin,  half-starved  feather,  which 
gained  in  height  what  it  lost  in  substance,  also  took  light.  Phi- 
Uppe  Glazer,  who  had  foreseen  all  this,  set  op  a  loud  hnzsa,  in 
which  those  near  him  joined  :  the  remainder  &ncied  that  the 
figure  of  the  Gascon,  as  he  danced  amidst  the  glowing  shower,  was 
a  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  intended  to  represent  one  of  the  alle- 
gorical personages  who  always  figured  in  the  masques  and  tableaux 
of  the  period.  But  at  last,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  His  cloak 
was  juat  bursting  into  a  flame,  when,  in  the  agony  of  his  despair,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  basin,  amidst  the  renewed  hilarity  of  the 
spectators,  including  Louis  himself,  who,  with  La  Montespan,  and 
even  the  pale  pensive  La  Vallierc,  was  more  amused  than  if  every- 
thing had  gone  on  in  ita  proper  way. 

The  reservoir  was  not  very  deep,  bat  the  Oucon  bad  lost  all 
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wif-posseuion,  uid  he  floundered  about  like  a  water-god,  to  tbs 
great  detriment  of  bo  much  of  finery  aa  yet  remained,  until  he  got 
near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the  basin  for  MaStre  Picard  to  hook 
him  out  with  hi«  halberd,  and  drag  him  half-drowned  and  half.rnast- 
ed  to  dry  ground. 

CBAPTKB  XT  It  I. 
The  Bue  de  rHirondalls. 
On  die  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  touching  the  water-boun- 
dary of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  running  paraUel  with  the  river 
from  the  Place  du  Pont  St.  Michel,  which  Is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  there  is  a  dark  and  noi- 
some street,  bordered  by  tall  gloomy  houses,  and  so  narrow  in  its 
thoronghfare,  thai  the  inhabitanta  on  either  side  of  the  way  can  all 
but  shake  hands  with  each  other  across  the  footway — for  carri^ea 
could  not  pass.  It  is  called — for  it  exists  in  all  its  pristine  squalor 
and  wretchedness  at  the  present  day  —  the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle. 
The  pare  air  can  scarcely  penetrate  to  its  reeking  precincts ;  the 
way  is  choked  up  with  oSal,  and  things  flung  from  the  houses  to 
decay  in  the  streets.  The  houses  are  tenanted  by  the  lowest  orders, 
and  the  dirt  of  sges  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  on  the  walls 
and  passages :  in  fact,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  miserable 
portion  of  the  "  Rookery"  still  left  in  London  ;  with  the  exception, 
that  this  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle  is  narrower  and  darker.  Oloomy  at 
all  times,  yet  at  niaht  the  thinly  scattered  lamps  scarcely  illuminate 
ita  entrance ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man,  indeed,  who  chose  to 
pass  along  it  alone.  And  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  street-lights,  when  the  poverty  of  its  inhabitants 
would  not  allow  them  to  place  lanterns  before  their  doors,  it  was 
always  in  total  darkness,  even  when  bright  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
quays  and  open  places. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  M.  d'Aubray,  the  father. 
The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  wind  howled  over  the  city,  as  if 
beojing  on  its  wings  the  spirit's  wailing  for  the  dead,  and  crying  for 
retribution.  Few  cared  to  be  abroad :  the  few  lamps  hod  been  ex- 
tinguished after  struggling  against  the  blast,  and  were  not  rdight- 
ed :  and  one  window  only  in  the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle  gave  token 
that  the  houses  were  inhabited. 

In  a  miserable  room  of  one  of  the  worst- conditioned  houses— so 
ruinous  in  its  appearance,  that  lai^  black  beams  crossed  the  street 
from  its  front  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street,  to  prop  it 
up  from  falling  and  crushing  those  who  might  be  below, — there  were 
two  persons  seated  at  a  small  fire.  In  one  of  them,  any  person  who 
had  once  seen  him  could  have  rect^piised  the  Italian  Exili,  although 
his  imprisonment  had  lef^  traces  of  its  privations  upon  his  face.  His 
features  were  more  wan :  his  hair  was  grizzled,  and  his  eyes  had 
sunk  yet  deeper,  glaring  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbits  with  rivet- 
ing intensity.  His  companion  was  dressed  in  a  fantastic  costume 
of  old  black  velvet,  with  a  capuchin  cowl,  which,  when  worn  over 
his  head,  nearly  concealed  his  face,  and  his  head  was  now  buried  in 
it, — less,  however,  for  privacy,  than  to  shield  himself  ftom  the  cold 
draughts  of  air  that  poured  in  through  the  broken,  ill-fitted  win- 
dows.    On  a  rough  table  before  him  were  pieces  of  money>  of  all 
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d^KM  of  valnc :  Bud  Aeae  be  wu  counting,  u  he  put  th«m  awajr 
in  a  box  heavily  clMped  with  iron. 

"  Sorcerj  la  still  thriving,"  nud  the  latter  personage,  "and  we 
hare  had  a  good  day.  Here  are  twelve  pistole*  from  tiie  Demm- 
•elle  La  Varenne,  who  came  to-day  luipicious  of  her  new  patron, 
M.  Chanralon,  the  Archbishop  of  Faria.  He  baa  taken  up  with  the 
Marchioness  de  Oourville." 

"  The  sister  of  tiie  wiarichalf"  aaked  Exili. 

"  The  same.  Ho  I  ho  I  ours  is  a  brave  court  T  continued  the 
other  with  a  derinve  laugh.  "  Better  be  magioan  than  saperin. 
tendent  at  the  Oobelins.  Here  is  a  piece  of  gold  fhun  tbe  same 
eUque.  Pierre-Pont,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Qardes-du-cmps,  is  craxj 
with  jealousy  for  IJa  Varenne.  He  came  to-day  for  a  philtre:  be 
will  come  for  poison  next" 

'■  Hush  I"  exclaiined  Exili :  "  tbe  very  echoes  linger  about  these 
walls  to  repeat  themselvei  to  the  next  comers.  I  find  liberty  too 
sweet  to  run  the  chance  of  another  sojourn  in  the  Bastille,  where 
Sainte-Croix  would  too  gladly  see  me— curses  wither  him  I" 

"  He  will  be  here  to-night,"  replied  Lachaussee— for  such  was 
Exili's  companion — '•  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  M.  Francois 
d'Aubrsy  is  an  expert  swordsman,  and  the  Captain  found  bis  match 
on  tbe  Terrain  last  night." 

The  ex-anperintendent  alluded  to  a  duel  which  had  been  fought 
on  the  preceaing  night  on  a  lonely  piece  of  waste  ground  behind 
Notre  Dame,  frequently  chosen  for  such  engagementa  from  the 
facility  of  escape  which  the  river  on  all  aides  afforded.  Oaudin 
had  met  the  brother  of  the  Marchioneaa — the  tvila  of  the  rencon- 
tre at  Versailles, — and  had  been  wounded.  He  bad  talten  Lachaus. 
B^e  with  him  as  an  attendant ;  for  that  person,  since  the  a^r  in  tfae 
catacombs  of  the  Bievre,  had  been  leading  but  a  sorry  life  during 
Oaudin's  imprisonment,  and  was  now  assisting  Exili  in  professing 
the  art  and  mystery  of  a  sorcerer.  The  cause  of  tfae  lUUan'a  re- 
lease from  the  Bastille  was  never  publicly  stated,  though  many 
knew  it.  Threatened  revelations,  which  would  deeply  have  affected 
those  high  in  position  in  Paris,  procured  his  discharge  within  a  feir 
days  of  Sainte-Croix's  liberation  ;  and  once  more  tiirown  upon  the 
world  of  the  great  dty,  he  had,  under  his  old  cloak  of  an  alchemist, 
set  up  for  a  magician.  He  had  encountered  Lachauss^e  ready  to 
assist  him,  or  to  avail  himself,  in  fact,  of  any  chance  of  livelihood 
that  might  turn  up;  and  linked  together  as  they,  in  a  measure 
were,  Ir^  the  a^r  of  the  Croce  Bianca  at  Milan,  had  become  trusty 
partners ;  for  the  bondages  of  crime,  despite  the  evil  natures  of  the 
allies,  are  firmer  than  those  of  himoor  and  friendship.  Exili,  witli 
the  deeply- vindictive  and  unforgiving  disposition  of  his  country- 
men, desired  only  to  be  revenged  upon  Oaudin  for  his  arrest  and 
confinement ;  and  Lachauas^,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Sainte-Croix,  as  long  as  the  letter  announcing  tfae  crime  at  Milan 
was  in  bis  possession,  was  equally  anxious  for  hia  downfal.  More 
than  once  he  had  counaelled  Exili  to  instil  some  poison  into  the 
wound  as  he  dressed  it,  that  might  have  Induced  an  agonising 
death.  But  the  Italian  patiently  awaited  hia  time  to^ounce,  as  an 
eagle  would  have  done,  upon  hia  prey.  He  wished  to  play  with  his 
victim,  secredy  sure  that  he  would  eventually  fall  miserably,  through 
his  urency — and  not  alone. 

"  Twenty  crowns  more,"  said  Lachauss^,  as  be  swept  the  re. 
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nwininff  piece*  of  cmn  into  the  chest,  "  and  that  ftom  the  umourer't 
wife  of  the  Fkce  Dauphin  to  (hew  her  the  devil !  It  it  lockjr 
her  courage  did  not  fail  her  until  after  she  had  paid  her  nionef. 
We  ■houta  else  have  been  terribly  put  to  our  wits  to  exhibit  lus 
highness." 

"  Unle«  our  interest  wiA  M.  de  Saiote-Croix  could, have  pro- 
duced Hadame  de  Brinrilliers,"  answered  Ezili,  as  a  ghastly  smile 
flitted  over  his  tallow  countenance — a  dull  and  transient  sunbeam 
playing  upon  the  face  of  a  corpse. 

"  And  we  shall  have  more  money  still,"  said  Lachaussee,  taking  na 
notice  of  Exili's  speech.  "  I  know  two  castomers  who  will  come 
after  curfew  this  evening.     Witchcraft  is  flourishing." 

"  The  infernal  powers  grant  that  it  mav  not  turn  round  upon 
us,"  said  Ezili.  "  Recollect,  within  four  days  of  each  other,  that 
C^sar  and  Ruggieri  were  both  strangled  by  the  devil — at  least,  so 
goes  the  story." 

"  The  solution  is  easy,"  returned  Lachauss^.  "  They  boasted  of 
favours  granted  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court :  'tis  a  dangerous 
game  to  play." 

"  At  all  events,  the  fall  of  Urban  Grandier  was  mortal,  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  roasted  alive  like  him.     Mist  I  I^hear  some  one  coming 

A  mastifi'  who  had  been  reposinff  silently  at  Exili's  feet,  having  a 
strange  contrivance  fastened  on  to  its  head,  in  tJbe  manner  of  a  mask, 
and  representing  a  demon's  face,  in  order  that  the  vulgar  m^ht 
take  it  for  his  familiar  spirit,  uttered  a  low  growl :  and  the  sound 
of  approaching  fbotatens,  stumbling  up  the  rugged  staircase  of  the 
house,  was  plainly  audible.  The  next  moment  Gaudin  de  Saintc- 
Groix  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  to  the  apartment. 

"  Your  unguent  has  marvellous  powers  of  healing,"  he  said  to 
Exili,  after  the  first  salutadons.  "  I  am  already  cwed,  although 
the  wound  had  an  ugly  look." 

"  I  could  have  nut  the  hurt  beyond  any  leech's  skill  to  cure,  by 
anointing  the  blade  with  some  pomander  of  my  own  make,"  said 
Exili.  "  It  would  send  such  venom  through  the  veins,  as  soon  as 
it  pierced  them,  that  human  aid  would  be  of  little  avail.  Your 
vasp  stung  you  smartly  as  it  was  ;  but  you  see  I  cured  you." 

"Unlike  the  wasp,"  said  Sainte-Croix,  " he  still  retains  his  sting 
about  him." 

"  Then  render  it  powerless,"  replied  Exili,  fixing  bis  eyes  stead- 
fastly on  him.  "  You  can  do  it :  more  obnoxious  insects  than 
Francois  d'Aubray  have  fallen  bv  our  means.  The  earth  has  this 
day  enfolded  one  in  its  cold  dark  abroad — the  deed  and  the  victim 
are  bidden  together." 

"  A  second  would  excite  suspicion,"  replied  Gaudin,  perceiving 
the  drift  of  bis  words. 

"  A  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  twentieth  might  pass  away  with 
equal  secrecy,"  returned  Exili.  "  Look  you.  Monsieur  de  Sainte- 
Croix,— when  men  have  played  with  life  and  death  as  we  have  done, 
even  to  the  perdition,  uie  utter,  hopeless  ruin  of  their  souls,  in 
whatever  state  may  follow  this  ihort  fever  of  worldly  existence,— 
when  the  triumph  of  the  hour  that  passes  is  all  our  passions  crave, 
and  the  purity  of  that  which  has  gone,  the  misery  of  the  time  which 
is  to  come,  are  alike  spumed  from  consideration  and  forgotten  in 
the  wild  and  heedless  recklessness  of  the  present, — in  this  position 
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they  ihoultl  h*Te  no  lecreta:  all  ihould  be  in  cwmmwi  between 
them." 

"  I  have  kept  nothing  flrom  you,"  nid  Gaudin. 

"  1  do  not  uj  you  nave,"  continued  Bxili ;  "  it  is  to  the  effusion 
of  my  own  most  bidden  knowledge  I  allude.  Alt  that  this  great 
city  holds  of  rank,  beauty,  and  power  are  my  slaves.  I  give  the 
suGceseion  to  the  thirsting  profligMe,  or  remove  the  bar  that  keeps 
the  panting  lover  from  his  idol.  These  fools  and  butterflies  come  to 
seek  me  as  they  would  a  mere  drug-vendor,  and  little  think  of  what 
I  may  have  in  store  for  them.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  the 
venom  in  their  crystal  drinks  which  I  cannot  call  back  to  its  tangible 
state  ;  and  when  1  die,  I  shall  leave  the  process  of  the  tests  b^ind 
me,  to  confound  the  latest  poisoners.  But  until  then,  as  chemical 
art  at  present  stands,  the  traces  are  inscrutable.  Your  way  is  open 
befbreyon." 

As  Exili  finished  speaking,  he  turned  on  one  side  as  if  to  overlook 
the  contents  of  a.  small  retort  that  was  bubbling  over  a  spirit-lamp 
at  his  side ;  but  his  gase  was  still  directed  towards  Sainte-Croix. 

"  You  would  have  me  send  this  Franf  ot*  d'Aubray  to  join  his 
father  ?"  said  Oaudin,  aAer  a  minute's  pause. 

"  He  is  coming  here  this  evening,"  observed  Lachaussfe,  "  and 
ought  to  have  been  here  before  this." 

"  You  have  not  given  him  any  of  the  Aqua  Tofana?"  asked  Oau- 
din, with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Calm  yourself,  mm  capitaine,"  replied  Exili  with  a  sneer.  "  He 
will  not  come  for  poison,  but  a  philtre  ;  and  that  not  for  love,  but 
against  it.  He  does  not  fear  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye :  he  wishes  to 
turn  aside  the  magic  of  a  fond  one." 

Those  high  in  position  in  Paris  at  this  epoch,  no  less  than  the  hum- 
blest and  least  instructed  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
place  the  blindest  confidence  in  the  predictions  and  potions  of  the  va- 
rious fortune-tellers  and  empirics  with  whom  Fans  swarmed,  under 
the  names  of  alchemists,  magicians,  and  Bohemians.  The  court  set 
the  example  of  belief ;  and  the  common  people,  ever  ready  to  imitate 
its  follies,  readily  fell  into  the  same  superstition.  Links  in  the  chain 
of  the  wonderful  system  of  espionage  which  ran  through  the  entire 
population, — the  universal  corruption  of  all  classes,  especially  volets, 
niiatresses,  and  confessors,  which  Richelieu  had  effected, — the  astro- 
logers gleaned  important  information  respecting  the  inhabitants, 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  best  pay- 
master. The  higher  orders  sought  them  eagerly,  paying  them  as 
long  as  the^  served  a  purpose ;  but,  when  this  was  over,  a  letlre  de 
cachet  consigned  them  to  the  Bastille,  and  they  were  generally  found 
strangled  in  their  cells,  the  murder  being  attributed  invariably  to 
the  devil. 

"  Hark ! "  said  Lachauss^,  whose  ear  had  been  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  slightest  sound ;  "  I  can  bear  some  one  approaching." 

"  It  should  be  Monsieur  d'Aubray,"  replied  Exili.  "  He  must  not 
see  you  here,  however,"  he  continued,  addressing  Sainte-Croix. 
"  Step  within  this  cabinet,  and  you  will  doubtless  find  out  the  feeU 
ings  of  his  family  towards  you." 

Gaudin  caught  up  bis  hat  and  swc^,  and  had  scarcely  concealed 
himself,  wheu  the  brother  of  the  Marchioneas  of  BrinviUiers  entered 
Vie  apartment. 
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'■  Prat,  Mr.  Pudmore,  what  kind  of  an  affair  u  a  masquerade  ?" 
■'  A  masquerade,  Charlea,  is  a  pUce  where  Plea«ure  and  Folly 
play  at  bide-and-ieek  in  a  thouund  ways,  and  all  of  them  either 
childish  or  culpable.  A  masquerade  is  a  resort  of  the  profanum  vul- 
gut,  the  low  and  little-minded.  It  is  a  temple  of  Afomua,  where 
nonsense  i»  freely  offered  as  the  sacrifice ;  a  house  of  call  to  which 
fools  go  to  make  a  noise,  and  to  stare  at  their  own  imsffe  reflected  in 
each  other.  There  buff'oonery  passes  for  humour,  and  ribaldry  for 
wit ;  and  there  Decorum  dies,  amid  the  screams  of  the  fiddle  and 
the  groans  of  the  bassoon.  Intellect  abhors  the  utter  fatuity  of 
such  a  icene ;  while  virtue  shrinks  back  aghast  from  its  contamina- 
tion !" 

This  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  explanation  that  Charles  Forester 
sought  to  obtain  from  his  tutor  ;  but  Mr.  Pudmore  was  a  bit  of  a 
moralist,  and  hence  those  ethical  touches  that  predominated  in  the 

Eicture.  Shortly  after  the  above  passa^;^  of  discourse  a  separation 
>r  the  space  of  a  fortnight  took  place  between  tutor  and  pupil ;  the 
former  departing  for  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Hammersmith,  and 
the  latter  quitting  the  paternal  roof  fur  London,  to  see  an  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  breathed  the  air  of  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  It  was  at 
the  full  tide  of  the  London  season,  when  Fashion  holds  her  congress 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  gaiety,  and  give  laws  to  her  gregarious  thou- 
sands. Life  seemed  everywhere  endued  with  double  action  ;  the 
streets  were  swarming  ;  domestic  interiors  were  full  of  bustle,  and 
tongues  were  tremulant  with  talk.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
made  no  impression  on  the  household  of  Charles's  uncle  and  aunt, 
which  was  as  dull  as  if  London  had  been  Leamington. 

On  the  tenth  evening  of  his  visit  Charles  was  seated  alone  in  the 
parlour,  so  spirit- worn  as  to  be  without  energy  enough  even  to  snuff 
the  candles,  which  were  dimly  burning  and  profusely  guttering,  as 
if  weeping  tears  of  fat  at  the  dreary  state  of  things  that  prevailed 
around.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  "  Aunt  "  had  retired  more  than  an 
hour  previously,  to  be  bedded  and  grueled  for  a  cold  ;  and  "  uncle  " 
had  been  away  since  the  morning  on  distant  business,  which  would 
detain  him  tiU  the  following  day.  The  force  of  dullness  could  no 
farther  go ;  and  Charles's  young  heart  rose  with  something  like  re- 
sentment against  its  persecuting  pressure.  A  sudden  thought  flashed 
into  hia  mind  as  he  threw  down  an  untasted  book,  and  rang  for  the 
supper-tray.  It  was  the  very  night  which  he  had  seen  advertised  as 
that  of  the  grand  masquerade  to  be  given  at  the  Italian  Opera-house  ! 
What  if  he  should  break  bounds,  and  venture  within  the  enchanted 
circled  Mr.  Pudmore,  it  was  true,  had  roundly  denounced  the 
whole  thing  as  a  mass  of  evil ;  but  might  he  not,  in  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation, have  been  less  just  than  he  intended  to  bei*  Might  not 
his  description,  too,  have  been  drawn  from  mere  report?  At  all 
events,  there  mutt  be  some/un  in  the  thing ;  and,  as  for  the  harm, 
there  could  not,  for  once  in  a  way,  be  so  i'^  much  of  that;  andso, 
hey  for  the  experiment ! 

Reason,  when  employed  either  by  very  young  gentlemen,  <w  by 
ladies  in  general,  instead  of  taking  short,  sober,  uid  regular  steps, 
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jutnpa  like  a  flea,  and  thereby  comes  to  concluaiom  at  some  kind 
or  other  with  astonishiDg  rapidity.  Having  thug  arrived  at  his  reso- 
lution, Charles  made  a  confidante  of  the  servant  in  attendance,  and 
having  obtained  the  accommodation  of  a  latch-key,  that  useful  little 
mediator  between  lale  hours  and  one's  own  bed,  the  young  adven- 
turer stepped  lightly  forth,  and  was  presently  advancing  with  a  pro- 
moted pulse  towards  the  scene  of  his  anticipations.  A  huge  con- 
vexity, with  protuberances  that  parodied  human  features,  caught  hi* 
eye  at  the  door  of  an  ilUminateu  magasine  in  the  Haymarket.  He 
entered — purchased  a  black  domino,  to  obscure  his  identity — and 
was  soon  within  the  echoing  walls  of  the  great  house  of  revelry. 
The  diversions  were  in  high  force ;  for  it  was  a  special  gala  night, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  great  circulator  of  the  battle,  Charlu 
Wright  of  sparkling  memory,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  strength 
and  full  flavour  of  his  repute.  To  afford  the  utmost  scope  to  the 
entertainment,  the  pit  had  been  raised  by  a  new  floor  to  a  level  with 
the  stage  ;  whilst  ail  the  available  resources  of  the  house,  in  chsoi- 
ber,  ante- chamber,  and  lobby,  were  thrown  open.  Music,  rich  and 
joyous — lights  in  festooned  and  coloured  variety  —  odours  from 
many  a  floral  distillery— a  temperature  of  oriental  elevation — and  a 
living,  moving  mass  of  figures,  "  checquered  with  all  complesions  of 
mankind" — helped  to  make  up  a  scene,  the  first  impression  of  which, 
in  its  mazy  totAlity,  was  so  bewildering,  so  absorbing,  that  it  waa 
some  time  before  Charles  was  either  able  or  inclined  to  individualize 
with  any  distinctness,  the  objects  which  composed  it.  His  senses 
were  taken  captive,  and  he  wandered  about  in  a  kind  of  dreamy 
state,  the  sudden  eSect  of  compound  attraction  upon  simple  inexpe- 
rience. How  splendid  appeared  the  costumes  which  apparaled  the 
flitting  forms  around !  how  happy  the  voices  which  busied  and 
whispered  about,  and  came  on  the  ear  blended  in  a  sweet  confusion 
with  the  strains  of  the  floating  music  1  What  a  quantity  of  assem> 
bled  female  beauty !  how  fair  the  faces  in  full  display  1  but,  above 
all,  how  exquisite  mutl  be  those  to  which  the  little  black  dominoes 
permitted  only  a  half-revelation  1  With  regard  to  these  latter,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  as  if  all  the  lovely  moutkt  and  chint  in  London  had 
been  somehow  collected  for  that  occasion.  *'  What  nice,  charming 
creatures!"  thought  Charles.  His  pleasant  reverie  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  a  rap  on  the  head  from  behind,  given  bim  at  random  by 
a  skipping' rope,  with  which  an  overgrown  young  lady  in  a  pinafore 
was  "making  a  lane"  for  herself  through  the  crowd,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hoyden  or  tom-boy.  Scarcely  was  this  small  accident 
over,  when  he  was  almost  thrown  down  by  a  hoop,  which  was  obey- 
ing the  impulses  of  another  young  lady,  whose  animal  spirits  were 
in  a  like  ascendancy.  "  Rather  less  than  polite  1"  thought  he — bat 
be  passed  on,  concluding  it  was  a  part  of  the  fun. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  tne  fancy  dresses — and  one  which 
WHS  really  sumptuous — was  that  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  was  ex- 
citing no  little  attention  by  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  figure  and 
his  finery.  Tliis  individual  wore  his  own  face  outermost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  superinduced  nose,  which  feature,  on  being  uncere- 
moniously meddled  with  by  a  Dutch  peasant-girl,  gave  way  under 
the  insult,  and  disclosed  the  full  physiognomy  of  one  who  stood  to 
Charles's  father  in  relation  of  a  debtor,  and  had  recently  made  spe- 
cial plea  of  poverty  and  a  large  family,  in  explanation  of  non-pay^ 
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ment.  "  What  a  splendid  psuper !"  said  Charle*  to  himaelf,  u  he 
turned  away. 

The  aporta  proceeded — the  aniination  of  personal  movement,  and 
the  agitation  of  tongues  and  trombones  increased — groups  of  dancers, 
far  moreactive  than  either  graceful  or  orderly,  bobbed  up  and  down 
trom  the  undulating  surface  of  human  heads — and  Pleasure,  "the  reel- 
ing goddess  with  the  zonelees  waist,"  made  her  pervading  presence 
more  and  more  evident.  Our  young  novice,  as  he  continued  to  survey 
the  motley  scene  through  the  loop-holes  of  his  dark  vizor,  began  to 
find  that  some  of  the  motilha  and  cAi'nc  were  not  quUe  so  exquisite, 
for,  in  truth,  their  dazzling  impression  was  partly  due  to  the  con- 
trast  afforded  by  the  black  dominoes.  The  happy  voices,  too, 
seemed  lees  happy  as  their  purport  became  less  indistincL  Of  the 
"  winged  words"  which  flew  about  in  copious  volleys,  a  very  small 
proportion  betokened  any  connexion  with  common  sense,  and  a  still 
smaller  with  wit— though  the  attempts  at  the  latter,  which  were  by 
no  means  infrequent,  were  aided  expressly  by  a  party  of  ultra-comic 
professors  from  one  of  the  minor  theatres. 

A  confused  rush  of  people  towards  one  spot  next  attracted 
Charles's  attention.  Penetrating  as  well  as  he  could  into  the  bustle, 
he  heard  the  term  "  pickpocket"  in  free  circulation,  while  several 
persons  were  compressing  within  their  grasp  a  masked  and  cloaked 
figure,  who  was  struggling  and  protesting  innocence.  The  mask  waa 
roughly  torn  from  his  face :  painful  to  view  was  the  opposition  pre- 
■ented  by  the  real,  fear-whitened  features  to  the  grotesque  ruddiness 
of  the  mask  ;  and  much  amased  was  Charles  to  recognize  one  who 
had  been,  two  years  before,  a  valued  and  exemplary  servant  in  a 
fiunily  that  was  intimate  with  bis  own.  Charles  was  sbout  to  yield 
to  a  strong  impulse,  and  stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of  what 
might  be  oppressed  innocence — when  loj  the  corptu  delicti,  the 
missing  pocket-book,  fell  palpably  out  fVom  beneath  the  man'* 
dress,  and  put  an  end  to  the  hope  of  interference  in  hie  behalf. 

The  gravity  of  the  reflections  furnished  by  this  incident  did  not, 
of  course,  improve  Charles's  interest  in  the  levities  that  were  going 
on  around  him.  He  grew  tired  of  such  incongruous  associations  as 
Edward  the  Black  Prmce  bandying  jokes  with  Punch  and  Judy — ■ 
or  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  exchanging  compliments  with  Jack-in-the 
Oreen — or  even  (though  not  so  wholly  incongruous)  Julius  Cssar 
congratulating  the  Marquis  of  Granby  on  the  possession  of  a  head 
as  bald  as  his  own.  The  heat,  which  had  become  little  short  of  in- 
tolerable, made  the  endurance  of  a  covered  face  an  act  of  positive 
fortitude.  Besides  a  full-blowing  band  in  the  body  of  the  house, 
there  was  another  in  a  contiguous  saloon,  forcing  its  rival  claims  on 
the  distracted  ear;  and  the  general ^ar  was  promoted  by  a  strange 
variety  of  interjected  sounds  from  all  quarters.  In  his  attempts 
to  make  a  partial  escape  from  the  commotion,  Charles  puzzled  and 
paced  about  till  be  found  be  had  strayed  into  the  outer  precincts  of 
the  supper-room.  There,  hilarity  was  high  within,  and  the  lustri^ 
of  many  lights  was  vivid.  Presently  the  portals  were  further  ex- 
panded, when  there  issued  forth  into  the  antechamber— .could  it  be  7 
with  that  flushed  face,  that  staggering  step? — yes,  it  was— it  was 
Mr.  Pudmore  himself— Mr.  Pudmore  in  the  two-fold  predicament 
of  being"Bacchi  plenus,"  full  ofWright't  champagne,  and"non 
sine  candidS  puellS,"  not  without  signs  of   feminine  company. 
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Shocked  and  distressed,  his  pupil  shr&nlc  iMck  to  let  him  pass,  and 
then  stood  transfixed  in  rumination  on  the  strange  discovery.  Here 
was  enmity  betwixt  precept  and  practice  1  Here  was  a  pattern 
shewn  wrong  side  outwards  I  "  Ah  I"  thought  the  newly -instructed 
tyro,  "  I  have  seen  and  heard  more  than  enough  for  one  night's  ex- 
perience;— I  will  remain  here  no  longer." 

As  he  sought  again  the  centre  of  the  saturnalia  for  his  purposed 
exit,  a  couple  of  Amazons,  whose  bulk  and  behaviour  marked  theis 
for  more  than  Amazonian,  were  busy  at  a  fistic  encounter,  in  which 
some  heavy  blows  and  hard  epithets  were  exchanged  before  autho> 
rity  could  step  in  to  "deracinate  such  savagery."  He  hastened  to 
quit  the  temple  of  discord,  stripped  the  black  anti-respirator  from 
his  face,  and  felt  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  street*  at  once  a  re- 
proach and  a  relief. 

Charles  Forester  was  far  firom  being  enough  of  a  casuist  to  be  able 
to  weigh  and  determine  the  amount  of  moral  evil  that  might  belong 
to  the  aort  of  entertainment  he  had  just  witnessed ;  yet  he  could 
not  help  feeling,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Pudmorean  picture  had  done 
no  very  great  injustice  to  the  scenic  original ;  and  that  one  visit  to 
such  an  exhibition  might  well  enough  suffice  for  a  life.  His  boyish 
and  imprudent  frolic  had,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  brought  him 
some  little  advantage ;  for  he  had  learned  from  three  breathing 
examples,  that  there  are  masks  in  real  life  far  more  deceptive  than 
any  which  are  worn  at  a  masquerade;  and  he  had  obtained,  in  par- 
ticular, from  his  own  unconscious  tutor,  a  practica]  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  a  moralist  and  a  moral  man.  The  lesson  was 
disagreeable,  but  might  be  useful. 

On  his  return  home  to  Uxbridge,  Charles  made  no  mention  to  his 
parents  of  the  masquerade  affair,  being  anxious  to  avoid  injuring  his 
tutor,  though  he  could  not  now  respect  him  as  before.  As  for  that 
correct  Latinist  himself,  he  was  greatly  mortified  on  being  informed 
by  his  pupil  that  he  had  Ken,  but  should  not  ting,  bis  late  metamor- 
phosis ;  nor  did  his  mortification  much  abate  until  it  found  vent  in 
a  little  bit  of  malice  against  poor  Charles  Wright,  whom  he  choae  to 
connect,  in  the  way  of  cause  or  agent,  with  his  own  lapse.  Mr. 
Fudmore,  like  Martial,  had  a  turn  for  epigram ;  and  the  wine-mer- 
chant, it  should  be  observed,  had  about  that  time  prosecuted  unto 
damages  a  literary  journal,  which  had  committed  the  mistake  of 
treating  his  wines  as  amtpotiliom.  Mr.  Fudmore  thereupon  penned 
a  quartrain,  as  follows : — 

"  Wriicht  btddlv  writei  up,  «  Wright'i  Chunpii^e,"  m  hU  ; 
Vet  Wright  denies  to  wigi  the  right  to  quis. 
Wright  '■  wrong  ;  for,  if  Wright  nuub  U  not,  I  'd  fun 
Agli  what  right  Wright  hsi  to  write  Wrighi'i  Champagne  ?" 

With  this  effuaion,  of  which  he  could  not  refrun  from  giving 
Charles  a  private  copy,  Mr.  Fudmore  threw  off  in  part  his  unean- 
ness  ;  but  from  that  period  he  became  less  prone  to  indulge  in  the 
loftiness  of  moral  declamation ;  and  would  rather  lower  than  raise 
his  voice  whenever,  in  teaching  elocution  tp  his  pupil,  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  passage  of  that  character  in  an  ancient  or  modem  author. 

G.D. 
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TowiRDB  the  eiid  of  the  lost  carnival,  M.  AnbertiD,  a  rich  banker 
retired  irom  busiDeas,  (at  at  his  fireside  with  his  Mend,  M.  de 
Marani.  It  waa  about  midnight;  M.  Charles  Anbertin,  the  khi,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  fkmilj  had  mentioDed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing their  intention  of  visiting  the  masked  ball  at  the  Opera-house,  and, 
in  fact,  had  gone  thither  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  oonverBatioa  soon 
became  enlivened  between  the  two  old  cronies. 

"  My  dear  Aubertin,"  said  M.  de  Marans,  "  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  obetinacT  with  which  you  persist  in  opposing  the  union  of  your 
son  with  Msdile.  de  Morrisj  who  is  a  young  person  all  perfection,  if  such 
exists,  tolerably  rich,  and  of  a  &mil;  quite  unobjectionable.  Then,  to 
all  appearance,  they  love  each  other,  and — " 

"  It  is  not  I,  my  friend,  who  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
marriage  ;  it  is  Madame  A." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  what  are  her  reasons  ?  " 

"Ha!  ha  I  reasons?  reasons? — you  know  as  well  as  I  do  she  will 
out  give  any." 

"  Listen,  Aubertin ;  yon  are  a  reasonable  as  well  as  a  prudent  fel- 
low ;  you  have  ever  been  so.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  fault  in 
you,  which  has  of^n  clouded  your  good  qualities,  and  that  is  jealousy." 

"  Ha  !  jealous — I  am  no  longer  so.  You  have  seen  my  wife  depart 
for  the  opera  ball,  without  my  being  tempted  to  accompany  her." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  she  has  turned  the  corner  of  fifty .'  Then  I  do  not 
think  you  are  any  longer  jealous.  I  am  not  sorry  to  perceive  that  you 
have  been  so  during  twenty  years  at  least,  as  this  long  jealousy  has 
put  your  love  to  the  proof." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  very  fond  of  my  wife-" 

"That  fondness,"  resumed  M.  de  Uarans,  "which  I  am  far  from 
blaming,  has  permitted  Madame  Aubertin  to  assume  a  great  empire 
over  you,  and  just  now  she  abuses  it." 

"  You  believe  me,  then,  very  wesk  ?  "  exclaimed  M.  Aubertin. 

"  So  weak,"  replied  bis  friend,  "  that  you  know  not  even  the  motive 
of  your  wife's  refusal." 

"  Who  has  told  yon  sof" 

"  Yon  yourself;  bnt,  since  you  know  it,  tell  it  me,  then,  and  at 
least  let  it  be  probable." 

"  It  is  very  consistent." 

"  Let  us  see." 

"  It  is  about  a  pin m -pudding." 

M.  de  Marans  drew  back  on  his  chair.  He  looked  attentively  at  his 
friend,  and  appeared  to  seek  in  his  eyes  the  fatal  sign  of  his  being 
about  to  take  leave  of  his  senses.  The  countenance,  however,  of  M. 
Aubertin  was  calm  and  mild,  although  somewhat  cast  down. 

"  Yes,  a  plum- pudding." 

"  Come,  come,"  resumed  M.  de  Marans,  "  let  us  talk  seriously.  Are 
you  joking?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Vou  know  that  it  is  my  fiivourite  dish,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  offensive  to  the  palate  of  my  wife,  but  she  cannot  suffer 
to  see  it  on  tbe  table.  She  would  die  with  hunger  rather  than  taste  a 
mcHvel  of  it" 
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"  I  know  that ;  but  what  bat  that  to  do—" 

"  It  wa£  necessary  to  call  her  repugnauce  to  mind  before  relatiDg  to 
you,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  what  passed  at  my  house,  uow  nearly  tvo-and- 
twenty  jeant  since." 

"  At  the  time  when  jon  had  your  fit  of  jealousy  ?  " 

"  Precistly.  My  wife  was  then  about  eight- and-ttrenty.  I  was 
atill  in  business;  we  received  much  company;  M.  de  Morris  visited 
(IB  very  often." 

"  The  father  of  her  whom  your  son  wishes  to  marry  f  " 

"  Just  so.  If  you  had  known  him  in  those  days,  you  roust  recollect 
that  he  was  a  handsome  cavalier,  amiable,  lively,  and  whose  assiduities 
might  well  give  cause  for  jealousy, — and  so  did  I  become  jealous." 

"I  hnow  you  were,"  aaid  M.  de  Maransi  "I  recollect  it  all,  my 
friend.  I  would  lay  a  wager,  for  all  that,  that  this  jealousy  had  no 
just  foundation,  and  that  you  mistook  for  realities  the  phantoms  dF 
your  unsound  mind." 

"  Vou  would  lose,  my  dear  A.,  did  you  make  any  bet  of  the  kind." 

"  I  defy  you  to  prove  it." 

"  Nothing  is  more  easy." 

M.  Aubertin  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  knock  with  the  back 
of  his  band  on  the  wdl  of  the  parlour :  the  wall  gave  a  hollow  sound. 

"  Yon  know,"  said  he,  "  that  there  once  was  a.  certain  Denys  at  Sy- 
racuse, who  made  use  of  siinilar  means  to  arrive  at  the  secrets  of  his 
friends ;  a  king  of  England  copied  him,  snd  they  called  this  hiding- 
place  '  The  King-a  Ears.' " 

"Truly?" 

"  Yes ;  in  the  early  days  of  my  marriage  I  constructed  there  a  smaU 
recess,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  ever  suspected,  and  from  whence 
was  beard  all  that  was  said  in  the  parlour.  I  got  into  it  by  a  door 
skilfully  concealed  j  and,  when  they  thought  me  far  away,  there  I  was 
snug." 

"  What  indelicacy  !  Aubertin,  I  should  never  have  thought  you 
capable  of  it-" 

"  You  are  right.  I  do  nut  seek  to  defend  myself.  But  recollect 
that  I  had  a  beautiful  wife,  that  1  was  jealous,  and  that  I  am  telling 
you  the  story  of  a  plum-pudding.  Besides,  I  assure  you  it  is  more 
tliun  ten  years  since  I  set  fuot  in  that  hiding-hole,  and  I  have  even  lost 
the  key  of  it.  I  could  then  follow  at  will  the  progress  of  the  passion 
of  M.  de  Morris,  and  his  course  of  seduction  with  my  wife.  I  listened 
every  day  to  the  lover  becoming  more  tender, — the  beloved  wife  at 
first  opposing  her  love  for  me,  then  her  duties,  her  regard  for  her  son, 
the  same  of  whom  it  is  this  day  a  question  if  he  shall  be  married  or 
not  to  the  daughter  of  the  seducer :  and  M.  de  Morris  ui^ed  his  hive, 
which  would  be  eternal ;  he  offered  his  fortune,  his  entire  life ;  he 
would  carry  off  my  wife— conduct  her  to  the  world's  end  I  One  day, 
at  length,  bis  passion  no  longer  knew  any  bounds ;  it  burst  forth  in 
reproaches  at  not  being  loved  in  return,  and  Aludame  Aubertin  said 
to  him  in  broken  accents  and  in  tears,  that  she  would  not  deliver  to 
him  the  secrets  of  ber  heart ;  but  that  perhaps  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  and  that  it  was  possible  he  was  nut  the  only  one  unfortunate. 
In  a  word,  she  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  was  toe  only  obstacle  to 
his  hapniness ;  and  that,  were  I  hoit de  combat,  she  should  be  happy  to 
acknowledge  his  love  and  devotion." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Marans. 
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"  It  wu  at  least  wbat  M.  de  M(»Ti«  understood  her  to  mean,"  eonti- 
nned  M.  Aubertin ;  "  upon  wliich  he  exclaimed,  that  1  bad  been 
created  to  render  him  the  moiit  unfurtunate  of  men:  he  reiterated 
that,  without  me,  hia  life  would  glide  away  aniooth  and  happy  ;  and 
though  he  bad  not  dared  to  ftTow  nil  bis  hatred,  nor  express  in  predse 
terms  the  charitable  wish  of  seeing  my  widow  put  on  her  weeds, 
lie  said  sufficient  fur  Madame  Aubertin  to  atop  him,  by  observing, 
that  I  was  her  husband,  and  that  those  were  wishes  and  words  which  she 
oould  not  listen  to.  They  sepsrated  in  sadness,  and  I  came  out  of  my 
hiding-place — what  was  to  be  done  t  My  rival  was  loved,  or  at  least 
«n  the  point  of  being  loved.  Never  did  a  jealous  mortal  suffer  as  I 
did;  during  two  Hays  I  harboured  a.  thounand  projects  in  my  mind. 
On  the  third  day  a  servant  came  and  knocked  at  my  door>  '  Who's 
there  ^  What  da  they  want  with  me  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  It  is  the  cook,  sir,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you,'  said  the  servant. 

"•  My  cook  !  what  can  he  want  with  me?' 

" '  He  has  perhaps  some  favour  to  ask  of  you,'  said  my  wife.  '  Go 
to  your  room  and  receive  him.' 

"  '  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  ftom  you,'  replied  I  to  Mkdame  Au- 
bertin ;  '  especiully  with  mv  domestics.     Let  him  come  iu.' 

"  The  cocdc  entered — pale,  grown  thin,  and  with  a  mysterious  air, 
which  is  the  index  of  some  impending  catastrophe. 

"  '  What  has  happened  to  you,  Kigaud  i'  said  my  wife  to  him, 
whom  this  figure  renoersie  had  terrified. 

"  '  Ha,  Madame  t'  replied  Riguud,  his  cotton  cap  in  hand.  '  If  you 
but  knew — ' 

"  'Speak,  Rieaudl' 

"  Rigaud  bad  received  a  letter  without  a  signature,  in  which  he 
found  a  bank  bill  of  a  thousand  francs,  and  tbe  promise  of  a  like  sum, 
provided  be  would  put  iu  bis  plum-pudding — a  dish  that  was  to  be 
prepared  for  me  alone — the  contents  of  a  tmall  phial,  which  was  joined 
to  the  letter.  He  was  assured  that  it  would  only  render  the  plum- 
pudding  more  palatable. 

"  The  honest  cook  gave  roe  this  letter,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  phial  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  I  took  the  phiaL  I  exa- 
mined tbe  contents  of  it,  and  on  pouring  out  some  drops  on  a  bit  of 
sugar,  I  gave  it  to  a  little  dog  that  my  wife  was  very  fond  of,  to  eat. 
Scarcely  had  the  poor  animal  touched  the  poisoned  food,  when  his  limb* 
became  stiff,  his  eyes  began  to  wander,  sjid  he  soon  fell  dead  on  tbe 

"  '  Oh  beaTens  1  it  ia-poison  I'  exclaimed  my  wife ;  and  throwing 
herself  into  my  arms,  she  bathed  my  face  with  her  tears. 

"  The  cook,  motionless  from  fear,  prayed  of  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  commissary  of  police,  to  make  bis  declaration  there ;  but  I, 
calm,  and  with  tang /raid,  praised  the  fidelity  of  Rigaud.  I  acknow- 
ledged that  I  owed  my  life  to  Lim  ;  and  giving  a  bank  bill  of  a  thon- 
SBod  francs  to  replace  that  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  I  recom- 
mended him  to  pay  attention  to  my  plum-puddings.  When  I  was 
•lone  with  my  wife,  she  began  to  weep, — she  overcame  me  with  marks 
of  her  love. 

"  Another  in  my  place  might  have  been  curioua  to  assist  at  tbe  first 
meeting  of  M.  de  Morris  with  my  wife.  As  for  me,  I  knew  Madame 
Anbertjn  so  well, — I  bad  so  well  seen  all  tbe  horror  which  the  pro- 
jected crime  bad  inspired  her  with,  that  I  was  oeruin  that  an  inter- 
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Tiew  would  never  take  place.  In  ihort,  Madame  Anbertin — terrified  at 
a  pMeion,  the  Tiolence  of  whid)  bad  led  to  a  cowardly  attempt  to  poi- 
son me — managed  to  let  M.  de  MoniB  know  that  he  woald  no  more  be 
receired  at  her  house;  the  latter  piqued  at  this  conduct,  very  soon 
contrived  to  get  married  himself." 

"  Ah  1"  exclaimed  M.  de  AlaranSf  "  the  story  yon  have  juat  related 
to  ine  is  fearfnl ;  aad  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  Madame  Aubntin 
should  dislike  to  be  connected  with  him.  That  which  surprisei  me 
moat  is,  that  you  do  not  share  her  aversion  snd  her  contempt  for  M.  de 
Morris." 

"  For  M.  de  Morris  t"  replied  M.  Aubertin,  "  why  I  do  yoa  believe 
be  wished  to  pcnson  met" 

"  And  who,  then?" 

"  Ha !  It  was  I  myself  I  Vee  ;  it  was  I  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
cook,  and  who  sent  the  poison." 

"  You — you — Aubertin  P" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  M.  de  Morris,  while  looking  upon  me  as  the 
only  obstacle  to  his  liappinees,  su^ested  to  me  a  thought  that  I  put 
into  execution,  and  which  delivered  me  from  a  dangerous  rival.  It 
has  cost  me  a  pet  dog  and  two  thousand  francs ;  but  1  do  nut  find 
that  paying  too  dear  for  recovering  one's  lost  tranquillity." 

"  But  you  have  calumniated  an  nonest  man — " 

"  Who  wished  to  dishonour  me.  My  wife,  besides,  is  the  only  one 
who  can  have  any  suspicion  of  it — but  then  J  was  jealous.  This  day, 
now  that  tW]enty  years  have  rolled  away  since  this  adventure  took 
place,  and  I  see  no  more  with  the  same  optics  that  I  did  then,  I  blush 
at  my  conduct,  I  accuse  myself  as  you  do.  Vou  understand,  however, 
that  I  cannot  either  disclose  this  secret  to  my  wife,  nor  disapprove  her 
conduct" 

"  And  your  son  will  be  unfortunate.  Madlle.  de  Morris  will  never 
marry  him  whom  she  loves,  because  you  have  calumniated  her  fmther  f 

At  this  very  moment  the  door  of  the  parlour  opened,  and  in  came 
Madame  Aubertin. 

"  You  there,  Madame?"  said  the  husband  to  her,  looking  at  the 
elock,  which  was  on  the  stroke  of  one.  "  I  thought  you  were  at  the 
opera  boll  f" 

"  No,  BIT,"  replied  she  "  I  have  requested  my  son  to  accompany  the 
ladies  there  ;  and  I  have  profited  by  the  leisure  it  has  afforded  me  to 
reflect  on  the  marriage  proposed  to  us.  I  have  changed  my  mind,  sir  ; 
I  now  give  my  consent  to  that  union.     I  cease  to  op{>ose  it." 

"  Truly,  Mudame?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  continued  Madame  Aubertin.  "  A  propor,  here  is  a 
little  key  which  I  have  perchance  found  within  theae  four  days ;  does 
it  not  belong  to  you  f" 

M.  Aubertin  took  the  key,  cast  a  sly  look  upon  it,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket  blushing. 

"  My  friend,"  said  M.  de  Marans,  "  the  ears  of  Denys  of  Srracuae, 
and  of  James  of  England  have  risen  in  judgment  against  you  V 

The  husband  lowered  his  head ;  his  secret  was  discovered.  He  was 
taken,  after  twenty  years,  in  the  trap  he  had  laid  himself! 

Fifteen  days  afterward^  hia  aon  Aubertin  was  wedded  to  Madlle. 
Julia  de  Morris. 
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LITERARY  RETROSPECT  BY  A  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan  Cunmnobaii  I  The  name,  as  I  utter  it,  with  a  mournful 
soIemnit}r,  revives — not  the  dusty  reffiong  of  the  grim  metropolis — 
not  the  aaloons  of  art,  nor  the  aristocratic  bustle  of  the  "  private  view," 
nor  the  studio  of  Ch&ntiey,  nor  the  scarcely  less  complete  repose  of 
the  fire-side  of  Wilkie — no  I  It  conjures  up  images  of  the  sweet, 
clew  Nith,  breaking  and  brackling  over  it«  stony  bed,  as  it  hustens 
to  tbe  Solway,  laving,  as  it  goes,  the  banks  whereon  Bums  wan- 
dered, and  wnere  the  youth  of  Cunningham  was  passed  in  day. 
dreams  of  those  high  imaginings  which  beBjiealc  an  old  age  of 
celebrity, 

He  was  born  somewhere  in  Nithsdale;  I  cannot  say  where.  I 
don't  mean  to  be  a  biographer.  I  hate  the  race ! — an  ^otistical,  self- 
seeking,  mend«cious  class  of  writers,  who  let  you  into  all  that  you  do 
not  want  to  know,  and  cheat  you  of  those  vital  inquiries — those  re- 
searches into  the  heart — those  speculations  which  you  would  give 
worlds  to  answer.  Biographer !  The  very  name  implies  a  certain 
portion  of  self-deception,  and  bespeaks  a  wilful  blindness  to  defects, 
or  a  depraved  determination  to  do  what  is  called  justice :  which  jus- 
tice consisteth  in  disclosing  the  littlenesses,  the  foibles  of  the  dead 
man,— ripping  up  his  every  day  delinquencies,  or  candidly  revealing 
his  pecuniary  distresses.  Who  was  ever  satisfied  with  the  biography 
of  any  friend?  Who  ever  knew  the  portrait  when  it  was  drawn  and 
hung  up  for  the  satisfaction  of  publishers  ?  Who  ever  did  not  wish 
that  the  loved  and  lamented  one  had  been  left  alone  in  the  dim  ob- 
scurity of  a  nameless  grave?  Let  me  touch  on  one  or  two  bright  ex- 
ceptions. I  do  not  deny  the  excessive,  odious  merits  of  Boswell ; 
but  wish  you  to  know  men  as  they  are  ?  Read  the  Life  of  Crabbe, 
by  his  son ;  or  of  Cowper,  by  Southey.  There  stand  the  poets — not 
sitting  for  their  pictures  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  a  ring  on  the 
other — but  in  their  every-day  dresses,  with  their  every-day  feelings, 
their  mild,  and  child-like  failings,  (the  weaknesses  of  angels'  na- 
tures wedded  to  mortality),  their  sorrows,  their  sympathies,  their 
errors,  touched  with  a  tnie  but  gentle  and  respectful  hand,  are  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  the  heart  for  ever — that  is,  if  you  peruse 
the  volumes  slowly,  and  in  calm  moments — not  at  the  will  of  Hook- 
ham,  nor  of  Cawthorn. — not  under  the  ban  of  those  awful  ministers  to 
intellect ;  no :  half  a-sovereign  will  purchase  these  treasures  to  the 
lovers  of  portraiture  ;  don't  borrow,  don't  hire^have  them,  to  hold 
and  to  keep,  to  be  yours,  and  to  be  enjoyed  whilst  you  have  eyes  to 
read,  or  a  heart  to  feel. 

For  there  are  tbe  real  men — Cowper,  the  suffering,  the  stricken, 
the  delicately -vain,  the  somewhat  over-petted  idol  of  woman,  the 
religious  enthusiast,  the  rigid  moralist,  the  weak,  the  erring,  the 
penitent,  stands  before  you.  You  behold  him  in  his  season  of  hope, 
—hope  chequered  with  many  shadows.  You  fancy  you  bear  turn 
laughing  ana  causing  to  laugh  with  the  fair  cousins,  who-— Lady 
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Hesketh  tlie  one,  the  loved  and  lost  one  of  bii  heart  tbe  otber^ 
were  hi*  destiny;  and  you  trace  him,  with  an  intellect  more  and- 
more  frequently  obacured,  reason's  light  flickering  more  and  more, 
untitjBt  last  all  ia  dark.  Oh  that  a  fate  bo  similar  should  have  been 
his,  tbe  noblest  of  all  modern  prose- writers,  who  penned  the  do- 
mestic romance  of  Cowper's  history  !  Ob  that  Southey's  age  should 
have  ended  in  the  gloom  of  that  intellectual  night  wluch  his  magic 
pencil  portrayed — a  saint-like  sympathy  pervading  the  whole — 
when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Cowper.  There  is  one  passage  (I  must 
hasten  from  this  engrossing  subject)  which,  let  any  one  who  has 
never  known  the  mystery  of  fond  and  hopeless  attachment,  read, 
without  tears.  I,  with  my  autumnal  hair,  my  grown-up  nieces, 
that  villanous  thing  that  would  even  call  me  "  great  uncle,  could  it 
speak, —  even  /  cfmnol.  It  is  the  true  tale  of  Cowper's  life  darkly 
hinted  forth  in  the  elegant  egotism  of  Hayley's  narrative,  but  told 
with  simple  pathos  by  Southey.  The  cousin  is  beloved — the  dire 
malady,  hereditary  perchsnce,  visits  the  poet.  The  first  fatal  attack 
of  insanity  blights  him  for  ever.  The  conscientious  father,  Lord 
Cowper,  Ibrbids  the  engagement — the  lovers  separate.  Years  after- 
WBTcls,  when  all  intercourse  bad  long  ceased,  when  those  once  all-JD- 
all  were  dead  to  each  other — dead,  but  without  the  resignation  that 
follows  real  death, — when  nothing  but  a  few  exquisite  lines,  written 
with  that  subdued  feeling  which  touches  more  than  passionate  aor- 
row,  had  referred  to  the  mind  unstrung,  the  jarring  chords  which 
none  but  his  Maker's  hand  could  restore, — when  all  hope,  every 
wish  even,  perhaps,  again  to  meet,  were  gone, — the  poet  receivea 
fVora  some  ui)knowR  hand  the  present  of  a  desk,  costly  and  com- 
modious :  he  guesses  the  giver  and  is  silent,  but  the  gift  spoke  vo- 
lumes of  the  wounded  and  constant  heart  "  fixed  in  its  love,  though 
hopeless,"  which  had  chosen  this  means  of  considering  the  comforts 
of  the  library  of  one  who  was  never  supplanted  in  her  remembrance 
by  a  happier  lover.  No  !  the  wounded  spirit,  the  humble  fortunes 
of  the  poet  were  never  saddened  by  her  choice  of  any  other  being. 
They  met  noti  a  tant  agreement  that  any  interview,  even  when 
time  had  softened  all  lights  and  shadows  of  their  destiny,  muH  be 
painful,  might  be  injurious,  was  never  broken — perhaps  by  the 
dead  father's  wise  decree — 


Hesketh'a  tenderest  cares  watched  over  him — and  of  thinking  that 
when  be  wrote  upon  that  desk,  be  would  remember  her.  The 
father  was  right— toe  event  proved  that  Cowper  ought  never  to  have 
married ;  but  rehv  did  they  not  meet  again,  when  the  calmness  of  a 
friendship  with  the  tenderness,  without  the  hopes  of  love,  hail  suc- 
ceeded to  the  impatient  fondness  of  youth?  I  leave  tbe  tribes  of 
prudent  fathers  and  anxious  mothers  to  answer  the  question. 

I  recur,  as  from  a  painful  dream,  to  the  remembrance  of  Cunning- 
ham. In  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  that  region  which  bears  thename 
of  Nithsdate,  or,  as  the  native  pronunciation  has  it,  Niddesdale,  he 
was  bom.  I  have  an  impression  that  his  father  was  a  stone-cutter  in 
Dumfries  ;  but  the  familv  could  trace  their  descent  from  a  good  old 
stock,  and  could  say,  witn  Bishop  Watson,  that  their  mere  ancesttws 
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were  "  neither  hewers  of  wood,  nor  drawers  of  water  ;"  for  that  ex- 
alted Christian  Bishop  by  no  means  laid  aside  his  pride  of  birth  on 
the  sitar  of  humility. 

I  cannot  expatiate  in  true  bioj^raphical  style,  if  I  would,  on  Allan 
Cunningham's  origin  ;  I  never  thought  to  inquire  about  it.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  require  birth— the  last  on  whom  the  adventitious 
gifts  of  fortune  could  cast  a  Tustre.  That  he  wandered  in  his  child- 
hood,— emergitis  from  the  town  of  Dumfries,  (or  dwelling,  I  have  a 
notion,  in  some  hill-side  farmer's  cot  during  a  portion  of  his  youth- 
ful days,)  to  where  the  lowly  farmstead  of  Ellisland  is  immortalised 
by  its  having  once  been  tenanted  by  Burns  is  certain.  He  must  have 
rambled  many  a  day — indeed,  I  have  heard  him  describe  the  scene— 
to  a  secluded  seat,  almost  overhanging  the  river  Nith,  which  Burns 
called  his  Hermitage,  and  in  which  many  of  the  sonnets  of  that  poet 
were  written.  It  is  now  half  grown  over,  as  you  approach  it,  with  long 
grass,  and  the  lower  branches  of  trees  obscure  it ;  and  I  almost  defy 
you,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the  spot.  Beneath  it,  on  a  sort  of  plain, 
around  which  murmurs  the  Nith,  lies  a  fair  white  house,  seated  in 
what  is  called  the  Friar's  Carse,  or  (for  Cockney  readers,)  meadow. 
The  Friar's  Carse  inhabitants — for  so  the  place  is  called — were 
Burns's  nearest  neighbours  in  his  days  of  decline  and  coming  ruin  at 
Ellisland:  and  here,  too,  wanderecl  Allan  Cunningham — and  these 
local  associations,  and  these  woodland  haunts  gave  to  the  rising  poet 
the  food  for  his  fancy,  whilst  they  furnished  also  to  him  whose  sun 
wuB  well-nigh  set,  the  library  of  the  book  of  Nature.  Retiring  from 
Ellisland,  Burns  would  shelter  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful farm,  in  the  Hermitage ;  and  for  hours,  nought  but  the 
mournful  symphonies  of  the  wood-pigeon,  or  the  thrush's  noon-day 
tong  would  disturb  the  reveries  of  a  mind  over  which  sorrow  held 
its  poetic  sway.  And  here,  too,  the  youthful  hopes,  and  the  virtuous 
afiections  of  Allan  Cunningham  were  indulged  in  pensive,  but  not 
mournful  rambles,  as  his  tall  and  majestic  figure  might  he  seen  some 
Sabbath  evening,  perchance,  emergmg  from  a  winding  path,  and 
standing  by  the  river  side. 

The  Friar's  Carse  has  been  immortalized  for  a  reason  even  nobler 
than  its  proximity  to  Ellisland.  Its  last  tenant  has  given  to  its  un- 
pretending features,  its  low  site,  its  simple  and  sylvan  beauties,  an 
interest  to  every  compassionate  heart.  1  must  first  expatiate  one 
litlle  minute  on  the  Friar's  Carse.  Its  present  proprietor  is  Mrs. 
Crichlon,'  the  highly  estimable  widow  of  Dr.  Crichton,  who  long  was 
the  neighbour  of  Burns  at  Ellisland.  Dr.  Crichton  died,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  widow  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
as  her  judgment  directed,  in  any  charitable  work.  After  much  de- 
liberation, she  established  the  Crichton  Institution — a  lunatic  esta- 
blishment for  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes.  It  stands  upon  a  hill 
above  Dumfries ;  the  rich  pay — the  poor  are  received  gratuitously  ; 
but  all  are  soothed,  relieved,  if  possible — all  are  benefited  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  munificence  which  framed  the  Institution.  A 
kindly  spirit  dwelt  in  that  Friar's  Carse,  whereon  Burns  perhaps 
may  have  gazed  from  his  Hermitage,  with  a  somewhat  of  that  soured 
and  mistaken  spirit  of  which  his  great  mind  was  susceptible.  He 
felt  his  inferiority  of  station.  Allan  Cumiingharo  rose  above  it. 
The  place,  therefore,  nourished  two  poets.  It  is  full  of  what,  in 
publishing  parlance,  would  he  called  "  their  remains."     The  most 
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touching  memento  of  Bums  ties,  however,  in  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  in  Dumfries.  I  rathec  Uiink  they  have  named  the  street. 
Burns  Street.  You  leave  the  heavy,  over-loaded  churchyard,  full 
of  vulgar  monuments  of  baillies  and  fourgegges,  and  proceed,  asking 
some  matron  with  unwashed  hands,  to  shew  you  the  way  into  a  nar- 
row street.  A  bare-footed  girl  assures  you  "  she  is  living  there" — 
"  she  kens  the,  verra  hoose."  You  follow  her,  and  turn  into  a  dwell- 
ing wherein  that  incomprehensible  sensation  of  infinite  dirt  around 
about  you,  in  the  air,  on  the  floor,  on  the  clothes  and  person  of  every 
one,  is  coupled  with  the  remembrance  of  Burns.  I  wonder  with 
what  sensations  Allan  must  have  seen  the  spot ! 

To  me  it  was  indescribably  mournful.  I  ascended  three  low  steps, 
and,  sooner  than  I  expected,  stood  in  the  room  where  Burns  died. 
It  is  a  small,  low  apartment,  corresponding  to  one  similar  in  size  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  passage.  A  bed  (unmade,  of  course, 
though  it  were  noon-day),  stood  in  one  comer — iwt  the  poet's  bed. 
Of  him,  not  a  vestige  remains,  save  one : — not  a  stick  of  his  is  lefU— 
not  a  chair, — not  a  drinking-cup, — not  a  table, — not  even  a  foot- 
stool, or  a  door-mat.  Nothing  is  there  in  that  house  of  dirt  and 
wretchedness  except  one  thing,  that  he  ever  touched,  looked  upon, 
or  spoke  of.  The  bell  which  he  was  wont  to  ring,  and  a  dirty  cord 
by  which  it  is  sounded,  still  are  there.  It  is  enough.  No  matter 
mhat  object  recalls  to  you  the  dead ;  perhaps  the  simpler  the  better. 
I  looked  at  the  bell — its  occupation  gone — for  the  present  occupants 
of  that  house  are  below  the  ringing  bells.  I  could  fancy  the  poet's 
eraaciHted  hand,  as  be  stretched  it  out  from  his  death-bed,  to  sum- 
mon aid  to  the  often  repeated  wants  of  the  broken-hearted  invalid, 
I  dared  not  to  sound  it.  It  would  have  struck  upon  my  ear  like  a 
knell  i  but  the  mute  remembrance  spoke  to  my  fancy  of  long,  weary 
hours  of  slow  consuming  disease,  in  that  chamber  so  close  upon  the 
street, — so  near  to  the  inhuman  sounds  of  Scottish  female  voices, — 
so  humble, — so  comfortless,  and  now,  so  loathed,  if  not  forgotten.  I 
gave  the  shoeless  lass,  who  stared  at  me  with  all  her  eyes,  a  sixpence 
with  a  grudge,  and  quitted  the  house,  repeating  with  a  groan  his 
own  mournful  words  : — 

"  Apart  let  me  wooder,  spare  let  me  muie, — 
Boir  quick  Time  ia  tlying,  hnw  quick  Fate  punuei ! 
Uav  lanr  we  hare  lived,  and  how  kiag  lived  in  vain  I 
Hov  Uttle  or  life'*  Kanty  apace  ma;  remain  I  " 

I  wandered  down  by  the  quay,  passing  through  the  forngn-looking 
streets  of  the  town  in  disgust.  Could  not  the  good  burgesses  of 
Dumfries  for  pity's  sake  have  bought  up  the  humble  furniture,  once 
the  poet's — the  bed  which  bis  creditors  threatened  to  take  from  be- 
neath him  as  he  lay  dying — the  old  arm-chair  of  his  wife  ?  Would 
not  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  hsve  done  it  sll,  and  have  left  the 
last  hour  of  Nature's  darling  as  it  was  when  his  excellent  widow 
sank  to  rest,  cherishing  her  fond  pride  of  him  to  the  last  ?  I  am 
answered — they  did  not  so;  and  the  best  and  most  touching  me- 
mento of  a  great  man — his  daily  habitation,  his  books,  his  chair,  his 
Bible — are  dispersed,  heaven  knows  where!  whilst  a  lumbering 
monument  which  he  would  have  spurned  and  tatirised  had  he  been 
alive,  rises  within  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael's. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Allan  Cunningham  bore  some  slight 
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reflemblance  to  Buma  in  countenance.  I  do  not  believe  it :  they 
resembled  each  other  only  in  the  fervent  and  innate  poetic  feeling, — 
only  in  the  simple  taitesand  lowly  origin.  Nature,  through  his  an- 
cestry, enduwed  Allan  Cunningham  with  a  powerful,  stalwart  frame, 
— ■  body  that  would  have  borne  armour  with  ease — a  chest  broad 
— &n  arm  strong — limbs  that  seemed  made  for  immortality,  or  at 
all  events,  for  old  age.  I  lived  to  see  him  tay  his  hand  on  that  arm 
of  iron,  and  say,  with  faltering  voice — "  My  arm — I  cannot  use  it 
now  J" 

In  the  essential  characteri sties  of  their  minds.  Burns  and  Cun- 
ninf^ham  differed  entirely.  Burns  was  a  creature  of  self-indulgence 
— Allan,  of  principle,  and  consequent  wholesome  restraint  The 
romance  of  Bums'a  fancy  was  fevered  and  sullied  by  pacsion.  The 
purity  of  Cunningham  was  the  same  in  the  season  of  his  youth  aa 
in  the  chastened  period  of  his  hallowed  and  respected  age.  In  fact, 
although  they  have  often  absurdly  been  compared,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  men,  either  in  character  or 
in  genius.  In  genius,  indeed,  Bums  was  one  of  the  few — Cunning- 
ham of  the  many.  Burns  wa«  of  the  tew  who  are  lent  for  a  while 
to  irradiate  their  century — to  blaze,  burn,  expire.  Allan,  one  of  the 
many,  endowed  with  high  poetic  taste,  but  not  with  the  genius  that 
rushes,  like  the  torrent,  over  every  point  and  pinnacle  of  craggy 
rocks,  leaving  such  an  irapretsion  on  the  mind  u  never  dies.  Cun. 
ningham  was  like  the  gentler  Scottish  6ur>i,  the  streamlet  whose 
clearness  scarcely  hides  the  green  moss  as  it  flows  with  a  delicii 
king  the'      '  •     -        -  ■  ...... 


sound,  making  the  banks  verdant  as  it  passes,  descends  the  n 
cascade,  6ows  on,  and  is  forgotten. 

To  his  powerful  frame,  a  head  of  suitable  proportions  was  Na- 
ture's  gift  to  Cunningham.  An  ample  forehead,  deep-set,  thought* 
ful  eyes,  that  beamed  with  kindness  when  he  spoke,  broad,  Scottish 
cheeks,  homely,  yet  characteristic  features,  an  unelevated  nose,  a 
mouth  wide  and  smiling, — these  were  the  lineaments  of  the  poet. 
I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  I  koked  at  him  from  the  length  of  a 
drawing-room,  a  crowd  of  London  men  with  their  canes  and  cha- 
peaux,  and  of  London  bare  shoulders  and  ringlets  intervening,  that 
he  had  the  air  of  an  old  Covenanter,  and  might  have  emerged  just 
then,  and  been  in  good-keeping  with  the  place,  from  the  Souter's 
Hole  in  Crickop  Linn,  the  scene  of  Balfour  of  Burleighs"  supposed 


ing  of  the  poor  Covenanters,  when  they  clung  to  the  rocks,  and 
were  fired  upon  by  English  troopers.  There,  indeed,  should  Allan 
have  been  placed,  his  fine  bald  head,  the  locks  combed  down  on 
either  side,  as  he  wore  them,  his  form  riding  amid  the  dark  crevice* 
of  those  overgrown  rocks,  or  bending  above  the  winding  stream, 
wearing  its  way  into  deep  and  tortuous  channels  as  it  wanders. 
There, — where  Walter  Scott,  lead  by  the  accomplished  owner  of  the 
Linn,  long  mused,  stood  apart — noted  the  minutite  of  the  place  in 
his  mind,  and  again  and  again  reviewed  the  singular  windings  of  the 
Linn ;  and,  finally,  placed  in  the  Souter's  Hole,  or  seat,  whence  the 
Souter,  or  cobbler,  preacher  of  the  Covenanters,  used  to  harangue 
his  congregation,  clothing  the  sides  of  the  chasm— there  he  placed 
Balfour  of  Burletgb  in  his  cavern.  The  very  curved  tree  by  which 
he  climbed,  bends  still  over  the  Linn, — for  taste,  the  love  of  nature, 
the  love  of  history,  have  preserved  the  Crickop  Linn  to  the  re- 
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membrance  of  Scott,  of  hU  Covenanters,  of  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and 
even  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

For  here,  hit  footsteps  must  also  have  lingered,  'Tia  itot  a  day'a 
journey,  nor  half  a  day's  from  Dumfries ;  and  to  such  scenes,  that 
form,  and  that  face,  and  the  mind  which  animated  thein,  were  far 
better  adapted  than  the  saloons  of  London. 

Do  not  mistake  me:  1  mean  not  that  Allan  Cunningham  did  not 
grace  the  drawing-room — he  did.  Amid  all  tliat  was  frivolotis, 
much  that  seemed  like  hearties sness,  much  that  was  over-fine,  much 
that  was  tame,  his  calm  countenance  and  imposing  stature  rose  in 
wholesome  contrast,  ft  reminded  you  that  something  there  was 
stable — that  all  was  not  folly.  It  was  like  viewing  an  ancient,  well- 
built  tower,  that  had  stood  the  work  of  time,  and  could  stand  the 
brunt  of  future  ages,  amid  a  crowd  of  gimcrack  villas,  every  angle 
of  which  announced  premature  decay.  In  deportment,  Allen  was 
staid,  dignified,  and  not  without  condescension.  His  was  the 
manly  bearing  of  conscious  intellect.  There  was  no  assumption ; 
there  was  no  subserviency.  I  defy  any  man  to  have  insulted,  or 
looked  him  down, — any  woman,  even  though  she  be  of  the  half> 
aristocratic  breed,  which  is  ever  insolent,  to  have  said  a  pert  thing 
to  him.  Nature  had  ennobled  him :  he  was  not  merely  a  |;entte- 
man;  at  her  bidding  he  was  something  more.  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  crowds  of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Duke  of  Sussex  lent  his 
royal  grace  to  charm  and  to  enliven  even  the  dull  and  proud,  stand 
like  an  isolated  oak  amid  a  thicket  of  saplings.  I  have  detected  the 
littleness  of  passing  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  the  helpmate  of  Chan- 
trey;  but  he  was  not  long  isolated.  "Come  here,  Allan,"  said  the 
Duke  to  him  one  evening,  passing  his  arm  through  that  of  the  poet : 
the  crowd  drew  back — the  Prince  of  the  Blood  and  the  son  of  the 
stone-cutter  passed  on  :  but  Allan's  calm  and  innate  dignity  receiv- 
ed no  shock.  His  eye  glistened,  as  it  ever  did  when  a  kind  thing 
was  said  or  done  ;  but  his  Covenanter-looking  head  could  carry  the 
intoxicating  draught  of  royal  favour,  and  feel  no  ill  effects. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Allan  Cunningham  was  when  I  visited 
Chantrey's  studio  with  two  wilful  cousins  of  mine,  now  grave  mamas. 
They  vowed  they  would  he  introduced  to  him ;  I  washed  my  hands 
of  the  transaction.     They  declared  that  I  should  introduce  them  :  I 

Erotested  I  could  not — 1  had  never  seen  him.  They  were  young, 
andaome,  and  determined.  What  could  I  do  ?  As  we  entered  the 
gallery,  out  spoke  the  elder  to  the  attendant  of  the  chamber,  "  Pray 
ia  not  Allan  Cunningham,  the  poet,  here  ?"  The  man  hesitated : 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  Yes,  ma'am,  Mr.  Cunningham.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  him?"  "Tell  him,"  cried  my  younger  torment, 
hanging  on  my  left  arm,  "  some  ladies  from — whose  name  shall  we 
say  ?"  looking  at  me, — 'Oh  ! — from  Mr,  Wilkie, — wish  to  see  him." 
Hereupon  ensued  a  parley :  "My  dear ,  how  can  you?  Sup- 
pose he  should  not  know  Mr.  Wilkie ;    besides,  I  do  not  feel  at 

liberty  to  use  Wilkie's  name."     "Hush!"   cried  L ,  (I  won't 

betray,  even  to  her  daughters,  the  grave  matron  who  would  be 
shocked  if  the  very  youngest  of  them  were  to  do  the  like,}  "  Hush  I 
Who  is  this  grave  man  in  a  pinafore  coming  towards  us  ?" 

Covered  with  a  sort  of  apron,  or  pinafore,  such  as  good,  old- 
fashioned  cooks  used  to  put  on  while  cooking,  a  small  chiael  in  hia 
hand,  his  face  wearing  a  puialed  look,  and  emerging  from  behind  a 
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half-finished  m  on  inn  eat,  came  furth  Allun  Cunning^ham.  There  waa 
that  in  his  manner  which  rebuked  assurance ;  but  aa  I  muttered, 
blushing  for  my  oi*n  weaknesx,  blushing  for  the  effrontery  of  my 
fair  cousina,  the  name  of  Wilkie,  his  countenance  relaxed  into  a 
amile.  "Ahl  Wilkie?  He's  away  to  Scotland,"  was  bia  answer. 
Possibly  he  might  have  been  away  to  New  Zealand — I  had  not  seen 
him  for  these  three  months.  "  These  ladies,"  I  muttered  in  reply, 
"  were  so  desirous  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Cunningham ;"  he  bowed  his 
atately  head  slightly.  "  There  are  some  very  pretty  things  here,"  he 
returned  in  his  broad  Scotch — the  broadest  Scotch — a  Scotch  never 
diluted  by  the  slightest  approach  to  English — a  Scotch  just  intelligi- 
ble, and  that  is  all. 

He  led  us,  as  he  spoke,  to  some  of  the  unfinished  productions  of 
Cbantri'y.  As  we  conversed,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  my  companiona 
broke  forth ;  and  as,  inch  by  inch,  we  betrayed  that  we  had  gone 
partly,  only,  to  see  the  sculpture,  chiefly  to  see  the  poet,  he  warmed 
into  friendliness.  The  fame  of  a  poet  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  Hjg 
occupation  under  Chantrey,  by  no  meana  an  uncongenial  one,  as  I 
have  understood,  could  not  alienate  the  early  rambler  over  the 
classic  scenes  of  EUisIand  from  his  true  love.  Exquisite  are 
Cunningham's  early  productions ;  and  when  I  knew  him  he  was 
Btill  a  poet. 

The  acquaintance  thus  fraudulently  formed,  became  one  of  those 
which  never  languished,  although  oilen  interrupted.  Worthy  of 
being  born  in  Nithsdale,  worthy  of  dwelling  in  the  same  country 
whence  Lucy  Countess  of  Nithsdale  issued  forth,  the  heroine  of 
domestic  life,  at  the  peril  of  deatl^  to  rescue  her  lord.  Cunning. 
ham  had  a  steady,  constant,  Scottish  heart.  The  English  may  be 
warmer  than  the  Scotch,  but  they  are  more  capricious.  Cunning- 
ham was  always  the  same — at  least  to  me  ;  his  name  is  coupled  in 
my  memory  with  that  of  L.  £.  L.,  of  Wilkie,  and  Chantrty,  and 
many  of  less  note,  but  of  pleasant  memory.  One  touch  mere  ;  let 
me  rub  up  my  palettes  for  the  last  shades,  and  then  let  the  memory 
of  this  good  man  rest,  as  far  as  my  pen  is  concerned,  unmolested. 

I  have  described  his  appearance ;  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
his  expression  of  countenance :  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  give  any 
notion  of  bis  conversation.  It  was  nut  brilliant,  but  emphatic  and 
original;  never  overbearing  in  argument,  yet  he  knew  how  to  main- 
tain his  point  with  Scottish  determination.  He  never  said  a  dis- 
courteous thing ;  he  never  uttered  a  vulgar  remark.  Keligion, 
virtue,  sincerity  were  never  outraged  with  impunity  in  his  presence. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  quite  easy  with  Allan  Cunningham. 
Perhaps,  to  speak  humanly,  partly  because  he  was  so  tall.  I  felt  I 
was  looked  down  upon.  I  alwava  entertained  a  deep  respect,  not 
only  for  his  intellect,  but  fur  his  height.  Conversation,  like  a 
shuttlecock,  rebounds  from  battledore  to  battledore,  when  the 
players  are  well  matched ;  but  could  not  act  upon  a  church  steeple. 
Another  drawback  was,  not  only  that  Scotch  accent,  but  that 
Scotch  miud.  Our  North-o'-the-Tweedites  have  no  notion  them- 
selves, good  folk,  how  uncommonly  unlike  they  are  to  English 
people.  Beginning  the  world  upon  porridge,  instead  of  bread  and 
milk,  the  same  dissimilarity  goes  on  through  life.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  extra  powers  to  pronounce  those,  hard  names  which 
drive  one  mad,  and  with  ears  framed  to  understand  each  other 
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when  they  speak  their  head-cracking  language.  They  are  lovers  of 
anecdote,  and  even  of  lonf;  stories  ;  and  it  require*  an  apprentice- 
ship to  listen  to  them  with  effect.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  Al- 
lan's discourse  was  peculiarly  Scotch,  I  need  no  further  describe  it. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Chantrey's  studio ;  we  spoke  of 
L.  £.  L.  "  I  loved  her,"  he  said  with  empha&is ;  "  Mrs.  Cunningham 
had  a  vast  respect  for  her  too."  His  voice  faltered,  his  speech  was 
even  dien  slightly  impaired  by  a  shock  of  that  malady  which  laid 
that  tall  form  low, — his  arm,  his  left  arm,  was  enfeebled.  The  axe 
was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree — Aw  days  were  numbered.  "  Poir 
lassie!"  he  said,  the  tears  moistening  his  eyes  "why  did  she  gqf" 
He  uttered  the  words  with  that  deep  feeling  with  which  Arr  fate 
inspired  all  who  were  worthy  of  remembering  her.  The  gallery 
was  silent,  the  hour  was  early,  there  was  something  solemn  in  his 
tones.  Little,  to  speak  generally,  was  Allan  Cunningham  shaken 
by  the  attack  which  had  paralysed  his  arm  ;  his  form  was  still  erect. 
Wilkie  was  then  living  ;  he  had  heard  from  him  ; — he  was  "  welL" 
In  a  year  or  more  that  gallery,  so  silent  then,  was  stilt  as  death ;  for 
Death,  pointing  to  the    unfinished   works,    said,   "Stop   there  I" 


Chantrey  had  been 


led  bv  imperatiTe  dec 


;  Wilkie  was 


—Cunningham,  ere  yet  the  marbles  had  received  their  last 
touches  from  his  hands,  ere  tie  had  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  (Viend 
that  all  should  be  completed,  had  yielded  up  Am  spirit  at  his  Klaker'a 
call. 
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Scorn  not  the  poor  nian'i  love  I 
Yeknownac  vhcreiu  itreagthdutblie, 
Wbu  lire  heueach  a  Blmdeleii  sky  ; 
Ye  DBimcl  fatliom  woe  to  deep. 
Whose  eyes  are  yet  unuied  lo  weep  ; 
Ilearc  bound  to  besrt,  through  triidi 

That  eaae  aud  wealth  have  never  aeen  { 
Soul  knit  to  mul— taught  by  diitress 
To  seek  faeBFen*!  aid  for  wretcliednei*  1 

Scorn  not  the  poor  man's  love ! 
To  him^ic  ii  bii  unty  wealth, 
Hii  atay  in  aurrow  or  ill  health  ; 
It  Is  the  Bol«  unwither'd  leaf 
That  bears  (ha  tsar-dropi  of  bis  grief; 
It  is  a  beniwn  of  good, 
To  cheer  hi<  hourj  of  lolitude  i 
Let  olhpr  brotvi  be  chill, — while  one 
Rqcardi  him  still,  he  ia  not  lone  t 


Scorn  not  the  poor  maa'a  love  [ 
The  must  garb  looka  mean  beside 
The  gay  habiliments  of  pride  ; 
The  features    wsn,    with    deep  'lines 

III  suit  the  mian  by  beauty  graced  ; 
But  poverty  nibdues  not  love. 
Nay,  ratlier  doth  its  fiesbneaa  prove. 
tiod's  presence  is  with  those  whom  earth 
Discarda  because  of  humble  birth !  ' 

Scorn  not  the  poor  nun's  love  I 
To  us,  untouch'd  by  want's  rude  fireath, 

IPe  have  no  woes  akin  w  death  ; 

We  tread  Me'ajIoiB'rt  lieneath  our  feet. 
To  him  the  wildeat  iugedi  are  iweet ; 
And  lovely  to  hi>  limple  tatta 
Are  those  we  cast  upon  the  waitfl  ; 
For  nature  is  but  Que  mnall  apan 
Of  beanty— to  the  toilsome  man  \ 


.the  pi 


-el 


Unquench'd,  uninjured  l>y  decay. 
In  youth,  when  strength  would 

light. 
His  sW,  (bough  lowly,  knew  no : 
For  virtue,  peace,  and  troth  were 
What  cared  he  for  the  rich  msn'i 
In  age,  though  weaklier,  worn,  ar 
It  yet  hath  gUams  of  Joy  for  him 


It 


'«[ 


S'J, 


ad  holy  ti 

Blesa'd  by  the  meek  one'o  Gnd  on  high  1 
Devoted,  chasten'd  day  by  day, 
The  bow  above  bis  troul^d  way  ! 
Hii  refuge  from  the  proud  man's  hate. 
Hit  (tay,  when  all  aeem*  desolale. 
The  abarer  of  his  hapless  lot. 
The  guardiau  spirit  of  hit  cot  t 
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>s,  A  DARK  PAGE  PROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME, 

CHAPTBB  LXIt. 
A  OBOST  grOBT. 

o  die  I)  tarrtble ;  they  botb 

No  school-boy  on  the  eve  of  "  long  Midsummer  holidavs,"  was 
gailty  of  wilder  and  more  extraragBnt  exultation  at  making  bis  fare- 
well bow  to  a  rigid  tutor,  than  I  at  escaping,  for  a  fortnight,  from 
the  gloom  and  horrors,  the  clank  of  bolts  and  bars,  the  distrustful 
air  of  suspicious  turnkeys,  and  the  habitual  tcowl  of  a  growling 
gaoler — filed  feature*  in  a  prison  scene. 

To  fair  and  fertile  Devon,  with  its  sunny  hills  and  land-locked 
bays — glorious  alike  in  climate  and  scenery — rich  iii  orchards  teem* 
ing  with  produce,  and  vollevB  smiling  with  verdure — did  I  hurry,  an 
eager  and  well  pleased  waimerer.  Rest  would  I — such  was  my  firm 
reaolve — for  a  few  hours  at  Exeter  to  muse  amid  the  sombre  usles 
of  its  time-honoured  cathedral ;  revel  in  the  measured  chant  of  its 
unequalled  choir ;  and  note  the  havoc  which  time  and  chanse  had 
wrought  in  a  city  so  loyal  and  so  fidr.  The  "  Capital  of  the  iVest" 
was  soon  before  me. 

There  stood  Korthernhay,  with  its  grateful  shade ;  but  where  was 
Samuel  Frederick  Milford,  Esq.,  with  his  elaborate  harangues  on 
"the  expediency,  and  propriety,  and  necessity  of  its  preservation?" 

The  hum  of  busy  tongues  still  resounded  From  "  The  Grammar 
School;"  but  where  was  Dr.  Bartholomew — the  terror  of  truants — 
with  his  sonorous  voice  and  portentous  frown?  and  "Cy.  Coombs," 
the  unrivalled  maker  of  "  everlasting  cricket- balls,"  bats  that  "  never 
wore  out,"  and  hoops  that  never  chipped  ?  had  he  at  length  forded 
the  stream,  and  gone  to  "the  pleasant  hunting-grounds"  beyond  it? 
The  peal  fVom  the  cathedral  tower  sounded  full  and  musical  on  the 
breeze.  The  vergers,  as  of  yore,  preceded  the  dean ;  a  little  band  of 
surpliced  choristers,  with  their  merry  faces  and  heedless  st^s,  fol- 
lowed,  helter-skelter,  afler  him:  but  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  little 
Canon  Heberden,  with  his  thin,  reedy,  squeakmg,  penny'trumpet 
voice,  which  we  godless  school-boys  made  such  vam  attempts  to 
mimic, — and  for  jolly  Precentor  Bartlam,  who  used  literally,  not  figu- 
ratively, to_fiU  his  stall,  and  look  the  while  the  very  type  and  image 
of  a  well-fed,  good-humoured,  happy  churchman.  Old  familiar 
faces,  too,  were  missinK.  Fore  Street  was  alive  with  the  sdr  and 
hum  of  human  life  and  human  enterprise :  but  where  was  Cooke, 
the  saddler,  —  the  lo^al  and  the  humorous — with  bis  matchless 
"  Bulletins,"  the  spelling  so  original,  the  politics  so  ultra-tory — so 
devoted  an  adherent  to  my  Lord  Rolls — such  an  uncompromising 
antagonist  to  Lord  EbringtfHi  1  And  Flindell,  of  The  Ifettern  Lu- 
minary, so  cruelly  forgotten  by  the  party  which  he  so  faithl\i]|y 
served ;  la  a  public  man  so  shrewd,  severe,  and  keen ;  in  private,  so 
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kind,  pUcable,  and  generou* :— -these  active  spirits,  had  they  passed 
to  another  and  purer  B{>here? 

While  thus  busy  with  the  past,  the  bells  of  «  neighbouring 
church  taag  out  a  muffled  knell ;  a  funeral  procession  hove  in 
■tgfat,  and  filed  slowly  down  the  street.  An  array  of  mourners  it 
unquestionably  was  not;  there  was  not  one  lugubrious  face  amongst 
the  party.  Some  were  chatting  busily  in  a  low  but  animated  under 
tone ;  others  gazed  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  surrounding  throne, 
manifestly  amused  with  the  sensation  which  the  corlige  esdted. 
Others  looked  around  them  with  a  self-complacent  stare,  which,  if 
truly  interpreted,  said, — "  Here  am  I !  bearins  my  part,  and  doing 
my  best!  What  would  a  procession  be  wiMout  me?"  On  more 
than  one  face  sat  a  sneer  and  a  grin,  easily  resolved  into — "What 
a  farce  the  whole  afiair  1"  Midway  in  the  procession  cme  or  two 
taiddle-aged  gentlemen  might  be  discerned  who  sneezed,  pursed 
up  their  Tips,  aUd  frowned,-— did  their  best,  in  fact,  to  look  decorous, 
thoughtful,  and  impressed  ;  but  no  tear,  no  groan,  no  sob,  no 
sigh  could  be  detected  :  it  "  was  an  agreeable  funeral  to  attend,"  as 
the  late  Mr.  Tulk  of  Wellingborough — no  mean  authority  in  such 
matters— observed  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.  "  It  was  a  very 
comfortable  funeral," — Tulk  loqailur  —  "to  have  anything  to  do 
with.  Ho  display  of  vulgar  emotion  ;  but  everybody  happy,  con- 
fiNnmable,  and  soaable — as  people  ought  to  be  on  such  occasions." 

Worthy  man  !  I  wonder  if  his  own  funeral  was  arranged  teciai- 
dum  arteta!  How  it  must  have  grieved  bim  that  he  could  not  con- 
duct it  in  person  I 

"  Some  public  character,  I  presume,"  said  I  to  a  by-staoder ;  "  at 
least,  I  infer  as  much  from  the  attendant  crowd." 

"  A  rich  man,"  was  the  r^ly. 

"  Left  sixty  thousand  pounds  behind  him,"  added  a  sullen  arti- 
san ;  a  Chartist,  I  suspected,  from  his  sour,  dissatisfied  visage ;  and 
a  drunkard  from  his  slovenly  attire. 

"  Began  business  with  fifty  shillings ;"  chirped  a  young,  merry- 
looking  apprentice. 

"  And  never  gave  away,  during  life,  to  man,  woman,  or  child 
fifty  pence,"  chimed  in  the  Chartist ;  "  Oh  I  he  was  a  worthy  dd- 
zen  ;  and  the  poor  may  well  weep  his  loss  \" 

"  Ha !  ha  I  ha !"  chorussed  some  half-dozen  listeners,  who  evi- 
dently understood  and  enjoyed  the  irony  of  the  remark. 

I  turned  away. 

"  They  wrong  him,"  ezdaimed  a  grey-headed  old  man,  following 
me  up  with  feeble  step,  and  eagerly  claiming  my  attention, — "he 
was  not  wholly  and  altogether  bad.  He  had  his  feelings.  We  were 
boys  together  some  sixty-two  years  ago ;  sat  on  the  same  form,  and 
spelt  out  of  the  same  horn-book;  and  when  trouUes  Mid  losses 
brought  me  down  to  the  pariah  workhouse,  he  did  not  disown  me^ 
as  many  did.  No :  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  allowed  me  six- 
pence a-week.  Ood  bless  him  for  it  I  It  was  a  lielp  to  me — a  great 
help ;  and  when  folks  try  to  blacken  his  memory,  I  will  always, 
while  I  've  breath,  relate  the  good  1  know  of  him." 

"  He  was  a  bold,  bad,  unscrupulous  man,"  ejaculated  a  strangw, 
who  had  overtaken  us  ;  and  who,  while  struck,  and  even  ^leaced, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  aged  speaker's  manner,  did  not  hesit^e  to 
correct  faim-^"  successful,  if  you  will,  in  his  schemes  to  the  last : 
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but,"  added  he  with  emphsaiB,  "deterred  hy  no  dread  of  cotne- 
quencea — present  or  eternal — in  the  prosecution  of  his  projects. 
Ah!  a.  frightful  secret  lies  buried  with  him  in  that  coffin." 

"  Ood  alone,"  returned  the  old  man  reverently  and  humbly, 
"reads  the  heart,  and  can  unveil  its  seerets.  We  all  need  Hia 
raercj.  But  he  that's  gone  befriended  me  ;  and  again  I  say,  God 
bless  him !" 

"  What  might  be  the  nature  of  the  offence  to  which  the  deceased 
rich  man  waa  suspected  of  being  privy  }" 

"My  way,"  responded  my  new  acquaintance,  "lies  through 
Korthernhay  up  to  St.  David's  Hill.  If  you  have  leiaure.  Can  ac- 
commodate your  pace  to  mine, — I  walk  but  slowly, — you  shall  have 
the  outlines  of  a  story  which,  if  you  relish  the  supernatural,  may, 
perhaps,  recur  to  you  on  some  dreary  winter's  evening." 

"  No  pace  too  slow,  and  no  walk  too  long,  if  accompanimenta  to  a 
ghost-fltory,"  I  rejoined ;  and  onwarda  wended  we  our  way  through 
the  shades  of  Northernhay. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  said  my  companion,  "  three  ladies,  sisters,  of 
the  name  of  Paulet,  arrived  in  Exeter  in  search  of  a  permanent 
home.  That  they  were  gentlewomen,  their  manners,  address,  habits, 
and  conversation  amply  testified.  That  they  were  poor,  their  un. 
vearied  inquiries  afler  a  detachnl  house,  of  linuted  dimensions  and 
very  moderate  rent,  sufficiently  indicated,  l^any  a  pretty  cottage 
was  inspected  by  them,  admired,  and  declined.  The  amount  of  rent 
waa  the  objection.  At  length  success  crowned  their  search.  There 
was  a  small,  old-fa^ioned  dwelhns,  in  a  narrow  street  leading  from 
Bartholomew's  Ysrd,  for  which  tne  proprietor  was  desirous  to  se- 
cure "  a  reatoimiU  and  raponnby  tenant.  A  reatonable  tenant  he 
or  she  must  be  who  would  "ask  for  no  alterations;  subject  the 
owner  to  no  outlay  ;  require  no  papering  and  painting  at  the  land- 
lord's cost;  but  take  the  house  as  it  was."  A  retpoiuible  party, 
moreover,  inasmuch  as  he  or  she  "  would  be  expected  to  pay  the 
rent  <^uarterlyr7-punctually — ave,  to  the  very  day."  To  all  these 
conditions  the  siBters  were  ready  to  subscribe :  and  what  charmed 
the  penurious  landlord  into  a  conviction  that  they  were  "  most  eli' 
gibte  parties"  to  deal  with,  was  their  ready  tender  of  a  year's  rent 
in  advance.  Such  evidence  of  respectability  and  good  faith  was  ir- 
resistible! That  gloomy,  isolated,  sunless  dweUing  became  the 
Paulets'  home.  Whether  from  pride,  or  from  wounded  feeling,  or 
from  bitter  disappointment,  or  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  which 
they  cared  not  to  expose  to  the  cutting  comments  of  others,  the 
sisters  ahunned  society.  The  few  overtures  made  thnn  towards 
familiar  intimacy  they  unanimously  repelled.  "  It  is  onr  wish," 
remarked  the  elder  sister,  Joanna,  to  a  lady  who  called  at  the  cot- 
tage  with  the  avowed  intention  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
its  inmates, — "it  is  our  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion.  We 
came  hither  for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  offering  to  make  to 
society ;  ask  nothing  from  it ;  care  nothing  about  it." — "  What  was 
to  be  done  with  such  unmanageable  beings  ?  Who  could  compre- 
hend them  ?  What  could  be  made  oF  them  ?  The^  should  live  on 
a  desert  island  1"  So  thought  the  rebuffed  lady- visitant,  when,  to 
her  infinite  surprise,  and  long  before  her  catalogue  of  questions  was 
answered,  the  Miss  Pauleta  rose,  and  coldly,  but  courteously,  curt- 
sied her  out  of  their  humble  dwelling.     And  yet,  in  despite  of  their 
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narrow  resourcea,  the  freeiinft  coldnesB  of  tbeir  inanner,  and  thar 
apparent  antipathy  to  their  kind,  tbeie  isolated  women  conciliated 
respect.  The  petty  nieannegses  but  too  often  committed  by  those 
whose  resaurces  are  ample,  they  systematically  scorned.  Delay  and 
evasion  in  money  matters  was  shunned  by  them.  Debt  they  ab- 
horred, and  credit  they  declined  accepting.  Their  sole  dependant, 
— a  poor  widow  who  thrice  a  week  went  to  help  them  in  their 
household  dnties — they  kept  oo  servant, — averred  that  by  none  of 
her  employers  was  she  '  so  kindly  and  liberally  treated  as  by  the 
sister  ladies;  and  that  Miss  Penelope  Paulet  had  the  heart  of  a 
queen.'  Their  charity  was  less  open  to  observance.  It  was  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  rarely  forthcoming.  But  when  bestowed,  was 
effective,  discriminating,  and  invariably  adequate  to  the  object  it 
was  meant  to  accomplish. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  transpired,  by  means  of  the  postmaster — Mr, 
Aust  then  ruled  the  world  of  letters  at  Exeter, — that  the  Miss  Pau- 
lets  received  very  frequentlj^packets  franked  by  a  marquis.  More^ 
over,  a  remark  from  worthy  Robert  Russell, — would  that  all  bankers 
had  the  high  principle,  kindly  feelings,  and  manly  frankness  of  that 
exemplary  man  I — was  overheard  on  one  occasion  to  the  effecU— 
that  lie  had  '  twice  a  veor  to  make  these  retired  ladies  a  small 
money  payment  on  behalf  of  some  Lord — he  forgot  the  name — and 
he  supposed  thai  didn't  much  matter,  so  long  as  he  held  the  money !' 
So  that  proud,  and  reserved,  and  distant,  and  disdainful  as  was  the 
bearing  of  the  two  elder  sisters,  they  stood  well  with  the  commu- 
nity. The  tradesmen  declared  they  were  '  safe,'  and  described  them 
as  '  bom  ladies ;'  while  the  poor  asserted  that  the  Miss  Paulets 
'minded  well  where  they  gave  their  money;  but  that  to  whom  they 
were  friends  they  were  rare  friends :'  and  crowned  this  description 
by  the  wish  '  that  all  the  ladies'  sixpences  were  seven'shiflin^- 
pieces.' 

"  It  was  about  this  period — some  three  years  subsequent  to  their 
arrival  in  Exeter — that  a  professional  man  from  London  sought 
them  out,  with  rrference  to  landed  property  in  Antigua,  on  which 
they  maintained  they  hod  a  claim.  Tne  then  possessor  of  the  estates 
wished  to  sell  them  wholly  or  in  part;  but  could  give  no  title  with- 
out the  individual  consent  and  attested  signature  of  each  of  the 
three  sisters.  The  eldest — Joanna — was  the  first  on  whom  Mr. 
Wheedle  essayed  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  assured  her  in  the 
most  silky  phrase,  that  her  signature  to  the  deed  which  he  produced 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  that  owners  of  the  estates  in  question 
neither  she  nor  her  sisters  could  ever  be ;  that  the  present  holder 
was  the  rightful  possessor;  that  his  claims  were  unassailable;  that 
no  injury  could  possibly  result  to  either  of  the  Miss  Paulets  by  the 
course  now  recommended — a  course  which  common  courtesy,  and 
the  received  usages  of  society,  and  Christian  feeling  alike  dictated.' 
Miss  Joanna  Paulet  laughed.  '  And  you  are  really,'  said  she,  re- 
ferring to  his  card,  *  Mr.  Wheedle,  of  No.  22,  Gray's  Inn  ?'  Mr. 
Wheedle  made  an'  affirmative,  and,  as  he  conceived,  most  gentle- 
manly bow.  '  And  have  undertaken  this  long  journey' — in  those 
days  it  was  a  journey :  a  five-and-forty  hours'  affair  !— '  to  tell  me 
this  monstrous — fable?' 

"  Mr.  Wheedle  profesaed  himself '  rather  surprised.' 

"  Miss  Joanna  declared  she  was  '  immoderaiefy  so.' 
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"  And  again  her  long  and  bitter  laugii  ahook  the  auurance  of 
even  the  brasen-faced  lur.  Wbeedle. 

"  '  Madana,'  re-commenced  that  worthy,  'I  am  wholly  unaccua- 
tomed  to  a  reception  like  yours.  Mine  is  a  righteous  errand.  Be- 
lieve me,  as  a  man  of  honour  believe  me '— '  I  believe  you  to  be 

nothing  of  the  aortl'  was  Joanna's  running  commentary.  —  'My 
feelings  towards  you/  persisted  Mr.  Wheedle,  '  are  those  of  unqua- 
lified respect :  indeed,  I  entertun  for  you  all  a  deep,  a  very  deep 
interest.' — '  Persons,'  added  the  lady,  sarcastically,  '  wbom  you  hare 
never  seen  before  to-day ;  who  are  perfectly  powerless ;  who  have 
no  agencies  or  Btewardships  to  bestow ;  who  can  in  no  way  serve 
^ou,  advance  you,  or  enrich  you  I  For  shame,  sir,  your  insincerity 
19  too  apparent.'  —  ■  You  will  not  listen  to  my  statements  :'  said  the 
gentleman  complainingly. — 'I  have;  till  nauseated  with  their  sub- 
terfuge.'— '  Then  I  wUl  at  once  relieve  yon  of  my  presence,  ex- 
pressing, as  I  we]]  may,  my  painful  sense  of  your  unjust  suspicions-' 
— '  They  are  mare  than  suspidons,'  remarked  the  lady  firmly ;  '  they 
amount  in  yotir  case  to  convictions.' 

"  Mr.  Wheedle  made  his  exit  hastily  and  angrily  ;  and  returned, 
so  the  sisters  fancied,  to  town.  Their  impression  was  erroneous. 
They  were  straogers  to  the  vile  subserviency — the  utter  want  of 
self-respect  which  characterised  the  party  they  had  to  combat. 
They  comprehended,  most  inadequately,  the  efforts  which  an  un- 
scrupulous man  will  make  to  sustain  a  sinking  cause.  Unabashed 
by  his  late  rebuff,  and  resolved  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  en- 
snare  these  impoverished  women  within  the  meshes  of  his  net. 
Wheedle  wrote  the  following  mcM-ning  in  the  most  deferential  terms 
to  Miss  Joanna ;  apologising  for  any  warmth  which  he  might  have 
betrayed  during  their  recent  interview ;  stating  that  his  errand  to 
lixeter  would  xx  Incomplete  unless  be  ascertained  the  decision  of 
her  sisters  as  well  as  of  herself,  upon  the  proposition  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  them ;  and  requesting  five  minutes  conversa- 
tioti  with  Miss  Penelope  and  Miss  Maud  Paulet  before  twelve  that 
morning.  While  the  sisters  were  deliberating  what  reply  it  became 
them  to  return  to  this  persevering  schemer,  he,  quickly  following  up 
his  messenger,  presented  himself  before  them.  All  he  asked  for 
on  this  occasion  was  '  a  hearing — a  calm  and  patient  hearing.'  His 
tactics  had  apparently  undergone  no  very  material  change.  He  re- 
presented to  the  two  younger  sisters  as  he  had  done  to  the  elder, 
that  'their  siniature  was  a  mere  matter  of  form' — 'Then  why 
trouble  yourself  to  ask  for  it }'  exclaimed  the  two  elder  Udies  in  a 
breath.  He  assured  them  '  that  the  sale  of  the  estates  could  be  ac- 
complished without  their  aasenL' — '  Why  consult  us,  then,  on  the 
proceeding?'  was  Penelope's  puszling  query. — 'You  ma^  retard 
and  perplex  us,  ladies  ;  beyond  this  you  are  powerless :  is  it  just  or 
generous  to  harass  and  annoy  those  whom  you  cannot  dispossess?' 

"  '  Justice  and  generosity,'  exclaimed  Penelope,  '  are  terms  which 
from  your  lips  sound  odtUy  enough,  considering  the  party  whom 
vou  represent  and  the  persons  whom  you  are  addressing.  You 
know  full  well  that  we  hold  a  bond  for  seven  thousand  pounds  on  those 
Antigua  estates ;  a  sum  which  our  late  fsther  was  imprudent  enough 
to  advance,  and  which  we  have  vainly  sought  to  enforce.' 

" '  The  bond  in  question  is  so  much  waste  paper,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wheedle  blunUy. 
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"  '  At  attorneT  to  the  present  poMOwr  you  are  not  hkely  to  ad- 
mit its  validity ;    vaa  Aliss  Penelope's  dry  comment. 

"  '  Tkal  h«a  never  been  questioned  till  this  moment,'  remarked, 
■omewhat  timidly,  the  youngest  sister,  Mxude.  who  now  for  tlw 
first  time  took  part  in  the  conversation :  '  we  believe  it  to  be  db- 
atsailable ;  and  shall  therefore  abide  by  it.' 

"  '  And  now  pennit  ua  to  hope,'  interposed  Joanna  quickly,  'that 
our  communications  on  this  subject  ate  ended.  We  refute,  one  and 
all,  to  sigii.' 

"  '  I  have  then  another  proposition  to  submit,'  observed  the  un- 
wearied  Mr.  Wheedle,  drawing  a  fresh  breath :  '  and  I  do  so  on  my 
own  responsibility.  You  are  misled,  ladies,  shamefully  and  griev- 
ously misled  by  your  Ic^al  advisers ;  but  on  that  point  delicacy  pre- 
vents my  dwelling  in  detail.  To  prove  to  you,  beyond  dispute, 
that  my  intentions  are  friendly,  I  will  bind  my  client  to  pay  yon, 
jointly,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
with  benefit  of  survivorship,  on  your  affixing  your  signatures  to  the 
deed  I  again  submit  to  you/ 

"  ■  Ail  or  none,'  was  Joanna's  quick  rejoinder :  '  I  am  now  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  we  claim,  rightfully,  this  pro- 
perty." 

"  '  But  may  never  be  able  to  assert  it-— at  least  successfully,' 
whispered  Penelope :  'shall  we  ask  time  for  consideration?  This 
annuity  scheme  seems  promising  p' 

"  '  Spurn  it — '  cried  Joanna  fiercely  ;  '  spurn  it  as  the  last  des- 
perate effort  of  a  defeated  trickster.' 

"  '  It  would  relieve  us,'  said  Maude,  in  a  low,  timid  tone,  which 
indicated  the  subjection  in  which  her  elder  sisters  held  her, — 'it 
would  relieve  us  from  muc^  that  is  painful,  humiliating,  and  op- 
(tresEive;  and  give  us  many  comforts  which  we  are  now  compelled 
to  forego  : — among  them — ' 

"  '  The  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  for  a  mess  of  pottage  we  have 
sold  our  birthright !'  cried  Joanna ;  thus  finishing  the  sentence  after 
her  own  fashion. 

"  '  It  would  restore  us  in  ameosure  to  society,'  persevravd  Uoode 
in  a  plaintive  voice. 

"  *  And  you,  probably,  to  your  peasant  lover,'  aoggested  the  elder 
lady  sarcastically  :  '  your  eagerness  is  now  intelligible.' 

"  '  Sister,  have  I  deserved  this  f  Can  yon  suppose—'  Tears 
filled  up  the  sentence,  and  Maude  bid  her  face  and  wept. 

"  '  Your  prolonged  conversation  is,  I  trust,  favourable  to  me,' 
cried  Wheedle,  raising  his  face  irom  a  sheet  of  paper  which  he  had 
been  most  industriously  scratching  for  twenty  minutes :  '  I  have  re- 
duced  my  proposition  to  writing;  you  will  see  how  binding  I  in- 
tend to  make  it  on  the  party  whom  I  represent.' 

"  '  That  labour,  sir,  we  will  spare  you.  In  my  sister's  name  and  ia 
my  own  I  decline  an  annuity.  No  compromise.  The  bond — prin- 
cipal and  interest;  or— the  estate !' 

"  '  You  might  as  well  expect  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,' 
was  Mr.  Wheedle'*  parting  exclamation. 

"  But  his  visit  left  behind  it  memorable  consequences.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  sisters  seemed  shaken.  Maude  was  frequently  in 
tears.  And  their  oct^ontl  attendant  beard  more  than  once  the 
most  piteous  entreaties  from  the  younger  lady — who,  it  appeared. 
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wu  airter  only  by  the  fstlier'e  side  to  her  Hem  companiom— fiir 
kinder,  and  milder,  and  more  merciful  traatment. 

"  '  Say  that  you  frill  give  him  up,'  was  the  icmark  which  Uia 
'  help  '  overheard  one  morning  addreaaed  by  Mi»  Panlet  b)  the 
weeping  Maude — '  Say,  that  yon  will  abuidon  tkia  low-born  lovef 
—that  you  will  never  see  him  again, — lay  that  you  will  forget  this 
unworthy  attachment — that  the  past  shall  be  to  you  as  a  dreun, 
— «ay  this,  Maude,  and  never  will  I  again  refer  to  this  hateful 
subject.' 

"  '  I  can  give  no  promise,'  was  the  scarcely  audible  reply ;  '  I 
am  no  longer  a  free  agent.' 

"  '  What  r  shrieked  rather  than  spoke  the  elder  lady  — '  am  I 
to  infer  that  there  has  been  a  promise  given,  or  implied,  on  yooir 
part?* 

"  '  Sister  !'  said  Maude  beseechingly,  'bear,  before  yo«  condemn 
me.  Mine,  you  well  know,  is  a  wretched  hotne.  Poverty  is  the 
least  evil  it  presents  to  me.  Perpetual  misconceptions,  perpetual  upu 
braidings,  ceaseless  and  bitter  reproofs  from  Penelope  and  yourself 
await  me.  Differing  from  you  both  on  the  subject  of  the  annuity,  I 
have  incurred  your  displeasure  to  an  extent  which  it  is  now  hope* 
less  to  appease.  A  humble  home  has  been  offered  me.  I  have  ac- 
cepted It.  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  happy  One :  and  in  a  lew 
weeks  I  iball  remove  to  it.' 

"  '  Be  not  too  sure  of  that,'  mnttercd  Joanna,  in  a  voice  indistinct 
fWnn  suppressed  emotion ; — then  in  a  clearer  and  lirmer  tone,  'and 
whither  does  your  peasant  hnsband  intend  to  take  you  ?' 

"  '  To  a  bouse  that  is  his  own ;  surrounded  by  hia  own  land.  A 
peasant  he  is  not.  Wholly  independent  of  his  father,  and  with 
means — small  I  grant  you— 4t  his  own  command;  his  proper  title 
that  of  Yeoman.' 

"'  Be  it  so  I  A  yeoman.  And  with  a  muddy  intellect  rudely 
cultivated  ;  with  manners  formed  on  the  most  approved  model  o£ 
his  boorish  ancestors ;  with  a  memory  stored  with  associations  drawn 
from  the  plough-tail  and  the  threshing>floor — yon  deem  a  yeoman  a 
fitting  mate  for  one  descended  as  yourself^' 

"  '  What  boon  has  my  affinity  to  a  noble  house  ever  procured  for 
me  ?'  was  Maude's  nolue  inquiry.  '  Has  it  secured  me  from  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  from  humUiation,  from  insult,  or  suspicion  ? 
iJtge  me  no  further,  sister;  my  mind  is  made  up.    I  marr^  this 

"  '  You  never  shall  I'  was  Joanna's  hoarie  and  scarcely  audible 
rejoinder. 

"  ■  Let  it  not,'  resumed  Maude, '  be  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
us  I  and,  above  all,  let  not,  I  intreat,  I  implore  you,  let  not  the 
last  davs  we  pass  together  be  embittered  by  Tecrimination  and 
reproach  I' 

"  '  You  will  never  hear  me  allude  to  this  sninect  again  I'  said  the 
dder  lady  with  fWgbtful  rfflp'r''w ;  — '  henceforth,  and  for  ever, 
I  am  silent.' 

"  '  Bless  you  !  bless  you  for  that  expression  I'  said  Maude,  as  she 
kisaed  her  sister  with  uncontrollable  tendemeaa;  and  then  rushed 
with  light  step  and  gladdened  air  from  her  presence. 

"  Joanna  watched  the  retreating  figure  with  stem  and  rescdute 
eye,  and  when  the  door  closed  upon  the  agitated  girl,  rose,  and 
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waved  her  lundi  with  &  moiacing  ur  towarda  heaven,  u  if  she 
defied  the  Being  who  reisni  there  to  defimt  her  determinatioD. 
Frightful  was  the  expression  of  that  infuriate  countenance.  Ex- 
hauBtcd,  at  length,  by  the  vehemence  of  her  emotionB,  she  tottered 
to  a  Mat,  and  sank  into  a  deep  and  painful  reverie.  Hour  after 
hour  paued  unheeded.  The  ahadea  of  twilight  fell  around  her,  hut 
she  knew  it  not.  The  curfew  chime  rang  from  the  old  cathedral 
tower,  but  she  heard  it  not.  The  repeated  inquiry  at  her  chamber 
door  of  the  alanned  Penelope  alone  terminated  her  lengthened  deli- 
berations. Pale  was  she  M  marble  when  she  came  forth;  feeble 
WM  her  step,  and  rigid  were  her  features.  No  common  mental 
•truggJe  had  she  recently  passed  through ;  its  nature  could  be  but 
darklv  gathered  from  the  stifled  eiaculstion — 
"  '  It  shall  never  he  I  No  !  it  snail  never  be  I' 
"  Within  the  next  fortnight  Maude  Paulet  quitted  Exeter.  Her 
sisters  remarked,  in  a  cursory  allusion  which  they  made  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  '  she  was  gone  to  a  distance  on  a  visit  to  a  friend.'  Few 
cared  to  inquire  about  a  being  so  apparently  powerless,  and  so  pal- 
pably poverty-stricken.  Mrs.  jessop— the  lady  whose  advances  were 
•o  sununarily  repulsed,  and  who  never  forgave  tiie  slight — what 
woman  would?— was  the  only  creature  who  seemed  at  all  inquisi- 
tive on  the  subject.  She  sneeringly  remarked  that  'Miss  Maude 
Paulet  had  started  for  Antigua  in  search  of  an  estate.'  The  sally 
was  pronounced  good ;  was  patronized  and  repeated ;  and  so  slightly 
does  the  million  discriminate  between  assertion  and  fact,  that  ert 
long  it  was  fully  believed  by  all  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  parties,  that  'the  youngest  sister  had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
to  urge  a  forlorn  claim  to  some  disputed  property.' 

"  A  smile  of  inconceivable  satisfaction  lit  up  the  elder  woman's 
eye  when  this  finished  morceau  of  invention  was  repeated  as  &ct 
to  her. 

"  Ihquiries  from  another  quarter  were  at  hand.     Maude  had  been 
absent  about  a  month,  when  the  sisters  were  told  that  a  person  from 
the  country  desired  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  th^. 
"  '  His  name?' 
"  '  Nelson  Kingdon.' 

" '  Kingdon  I  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  party— none  whatever !' 
exclaimed  Joanna.'  'do^OH  remember  the  name,  Penelope?' 

"  '  Kingdon  1'  ejaculated  the  party  appealed  to — 'never  visited  s 
family  of  that  name  in  my  life !' 
"  '  There  must  be  some  mistake.' 

"  '  On  the  gentleman's  part,  clearly  ;'  observed  Penelope  with 
emphasis  ; — 'but  admit  him.' 

"  The  anxious,  restless,  conscious  look  of  each  speaker  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  deliberate  assertion. 

"  A  young  man  of  modest  and  rather  prepossessing  appearance  ot- 
tered Uie  room ;  bowed  deferentially,  though  somewhat  awkwardly, 
to  each  lady,  and  then  commenced  a  nervous  apology  for  iDtroding 
upon  their  leisure. 

"  Miss  Paulet  interrupted  him. 

"  '  If,'  said  she  sarcastically,  '  your  errand  concerns  us,  no  apo- 
logy is  requisite ;  if  it  refers  solely  to  your  own  interests  none  will 
serve  you.' 
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" '  It  concern*  each  of  ub  more  or  lesa/  uid  the  joaag  man  eam- 
eatly  ;  '  but  myself  principally  and  mainly.* 
"  '  Be  brief,  sir,'  said  Joanna  coldly. 

"  '  Give  me,  then, — soch  is  the  favour  I  ask,— give  me  the  pre- 
■ent  address  of  your  youngest  Biiter  ?' 

"  '  A  reasonable  request ;  and  one  that  commands  attention — 
coming  from  the  lips  of  ■  perfect  stranger;'  remarked  Penelope 
with  ironical  emphasis. 

"  The  young  man's  colour  rose  and  deepened  till  face  and  brow 
Tpere  crimson :  then,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  conceal  his  irritation  he 
added,  somewhat  petulantly— 

"  '  No  stranger  would  care  to  ask  such  a  question ;  much  more 
to  ride  thirty  miles  to  have  it  answered.  But  a  stranger  I  am  not ! 
Tour  sister  is  my  plighted  wife.     Again,  I  ask,  where  is  she  I' 

"  '  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  Your  plighted  wife,  say  you  ?  A  droll  avowal 
indeed  I     Excuse  the  amusement  it  affords  me.' 

"  And  Miss  Paolet  again  indulged  in  a  short  bitter  laugh. 
"  '  Why  should  you  dispute  mv  statement  ?'  aaid  the  young  man 
'Kgrily  i  '  or  suppose  that  1  would  seek  your  presence  purposely  to 
utter  a  wilful  untruth  7 

"  '  Because  your  assertion  carries  its  refutation  along  with  it  I' 
exclaimed  Penelope:  '  my  sister  had  too  much  self-respect  to  coun- 
tenance the  attentions  of  a  party  in  a  station  of  life  so  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  her  own  ;  too  nice  a  sense  of  propriety  to  contract 
an  eneagement  unsanctioned  by  her  family.' 

"  '  We  know  her  too  thoroughly,'  remarked  Joanna,  with  that  air 
of  dignity  she  could  so  well  assume,  ■  to  credit  for  one  moment  the 
assertion  of  any  man  that  she  had  carried  on  clandestine  communi- 
cations with  him.' 

"  Kingdon  tamed  from  one  speaker  to  the  other  with  kindling 
eye;  evidently  writhing  under  the  imputations  whi^  the  language 
M  each  lady  conveyed. 

'"  You  consider  me  then  an  impostor?'  was  his  eventual  in- 
quiry. 

"  '  A  very  shallow  one,'  observed  Penelope ;  '  your  statements 
are  unsupported;  and  we  entirely  discredit  them.' 

"  '  And  these  documents  also ;'  asked  the  lover,  tendering  a  pac- 
ket of  papers  for  the  elder  lady's  inspection  :  '  are  they  foigeriesp 
I  maintain  them  to  be  letters  from  one  deservedly  dear  to  you :  do 
you  pronounce  them  fictitious  i' 

"  '  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  documents  by  cursorily  glancing  at 
them,'  said  the  wary  Joanna;  'leave  them  with  me  for  an  hour; 
and  you  shall  have  my  opinion.' 

"  The  young  man  hesitated.  His  manner  implied  distrust  Joanna 
caught  this  and  proceeded : 

"  '  Once  satisfied  that  these  letters  were  written  by  my  sister, 
and  that  they  bear  out  the  construction  vou  desire  to  place  upon 
them,  no  information  which  f  possess  shall  be  withheld." 

"  Still  Kingdon  hesitated.  He  balanced  the  apparent  candour  of 
the  speaker's  declarations  with  her  previous  hostility  ;  and  the  up- 
shot was,  an  evident  disinclination  to  trust  his  adversary.  Joanna's 
next  sentence  duped  and  decided  him, 

"  '  My  sister's  address  a»  a  matter  of  course  will  be  disclosed 
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to  you :  why,  under  such  circumiUnces,  should  I  deaire  to  with- 
hold it?' 

"  '  Tours  for  one  hour — for  one  hour  only,"  repeated  the  young 
man  earnestly,  as  he  reluctantly  parted  with  the  precioug  manuscripts. 

"  The  lady's  reply  was  reaiH. 

"  ■  I  underfltaod  yon.  At  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  you  re- 
turn and  claim  them.' 

"  The  young  man  withdrew. 

"  It  was  with  a  smile  of  painful  and  hidden  meaning  that  Joanna 
glanced  over  the  letters  confided  to  her,  and  then  tendered  tiiem  ex- 
ultingly  to  Penelope.  With  a  sigh  the  younger  sister  waived  their 
inspection  ;  the  elder  then  deliberately  consigned  them  to  the  flame, 
ana  watched  their  destruction  with  a  gay  anu  joyoug  air,  as  if  the 
spectacle  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  agreeable  to  her. 

"'What  have  you  done?'  exclaimed  Penelope:  '  he  will  return 
and  claim  them  ;  and  how  will  you  answer  him  f 

"  '  With  a  calm  avowal  of  the  truth.' 

"  '  But  these  letters  were  never  youra!  They  were  Kingdon's 
property ;  and  be  ia  entitled ' 

"  '  To  their  ashes.  There  they  lie.  He  Is  welcome  to  them.  I 
dispute  not  their  possession.' 

"  While  this  taunt  was  leaving  the  unfeeling  woman'slip,  Maude's 
anxious  lover,  punctual  to  his  appointment,  again  stood  before  her. 

"  '  You  have  read  the  letters,  and  are  satisfied  with  them.  I 
hope ;  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  so.' 

"  '  As  to  declaring  myself  satisfied  with  documents,'  said  Joanna 
sternly,  '  which  speak  only  of  folly  and  absurdity,  no  such  avowd 
can  be  expected  from  me.  I  admit  them  to  be  my  sister's  writing, 
I  recognise  her  hand;  and  own  that  certain  passages  bear  out  your 
assertion  that — that — '  the  admission  seemed  to  choke  her — *  that 
she  favoured  your — your — pretensions.' 

" '  You  will  then  give  me  her  address  :  I  wiah  to  wriie  to  hec 
immediately.' 

"  '  Her  address,  as  a  matter  of  course,  shall  be  forthcoming ;  un- 
availing as  it  mav  be.  No  letter  can  now  reach  her  in  En^^and. 
She  sails  for  the  West  Indies  the  day  afler  to-morrow.' 

"'  Sails!     Why?— Whence?— For  what?' 

"  '  Am  I  obliged,  sir,'  returned  the  lady  with  cutting  coolness, 
'  to  disclose  to  yon  all  our  family  arrangements  ?' 

"  '  No  t  no  r  said  the  young  man  wildlv  :  *  but  this  separation 
cannot  be  voluntary.  She  has  not  been  a  nee  agent  in  the  matter. 
Uf  that  I  feel  confident.' 

"  '  Solve  the  riddle,  air,  after  your  own  fashion,'  remarked 
Joanna  carelessly. 

"  '  She  never  would  thus  desert  me,'  continued  the  young  man 
vehemendy,. his  breast  heaving  with  emotion, — 'never  of  her  own 
free  will  I — without  a  word  of  explanation  and  farewell  I  I  know 
her  better  I  Force  has  been  used  :  and  falsehood  too.  But  I  wiU 
see  her.     I  will  see  her  if  on  this  earth.    Thqt  is  my  fixed  resolve.' 

"  '  And  one— considering  the  distance  between  Exeter  and  Liver- 
pool— rather  difficult  to  carry  out !'  waa  Miss  Paulet's  comment. 

"  '  Liverpool !'  said  Kingdon  despairingly — '  the  distance  indeed 
is  disheartening :  and  the  time  of  sailing  near.    But  I  will  attempt 
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It.     I  will  leave  home  to  niehL     It  it  tUM  poiribl«  that  I  may  suc- 
ceed.   Advene  windi  nay  <felay  the  VMset's  departure?' 

"  He  looked  impl<miigl]r  at  Miss  Faulet,  as  tf  anxious  for  her  con- 
firmation of  his  hope. 

"  ■  I  hazard  no  opinion,'  was  her  reply  to  this  appeal ;  'and  I  vo- 
lunteer no  counsel.' 

" '  But  you  will  fulfil  your  promise,  and  say  where  your  sister 
may  be  found  f 

" '  In  Renshaw  Street:  the  number  I  forget  It  is  either  6, 
16,  or  60.* 

"  '  And  her  letters  ?' 

"  '  Are  there  :'  Miss  Paulet  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  some  ashes  on 
the  hearth. 

"  '  Burnt  I  nay :  this  cannot  be  your  meaning  t  'Tis  a  jest, 
though  a  crnel  one  I  Burnt !  No ;  you  could  not  have  consented 
to  an  act  so  dishonest  and  so  treacherousl' 

"  Miss  Faulet  keenly  eyed  the  agitated  speaker,  the  smile  of 
triumph  which  played  upon  her  countenance  intimating  the  satis- 
faction with  which  she  watched  his  misery. 

"  *  Give  me  the  letters ;'  cried  Kingdon  pasnonately :  '  I  will  not 
be  trifled  with  :  I  insist  on  their  being  restm^  to  me.' 

"  The  lady  replied  with  unruffled  composure—'  They  are  before 
you :  no  obstacle  on  my  part  is  interposed  to  your  resuming  pos- 
sesnon  of  them  :  take  all  or  any  of  them  you  will.' 

"  *  Oh  !  that  you  were  a  man  I'  exclaimed  Kingdon ;  '  I  would 
punish  you  to  your  heart's  content  for  such  deliberate  treachery.' 

"  '  Clown r  responded  Joanna,  'do  you  imagine  that  those  re- 
cords of  a  foolish  sister's  weakness  I  would  ever  permit  to  pass  out 
of  my  possession  P  Do  ^ou  suppose  me  fool  enough  to  connive  at  any 
third  party  ever  reading  them?  Learn  to  know  human  nature 
better.* 

" '  I  desire  little  further  knowledge  oTifOur  nature,'  said  the  young 
farmer  bluntly :  '  the  sample  you  nave  shewn  me  is  not  very  en- 
caaraeing.' 

"  '  You  will  be  rather  late  for  Liverpool,'  observed  the  imperturb- 
able Joanna. 

"  The  youDg  man  started ;  and  as  he  moved  quickly  towards 
tfae  door,  observed,  with  a  reproachful  glance  towards  hie  tor- 
mentor— 

"  '  Thank  God !  thy  sister  does  not  resemble  thee  I' 

"'Liverpool,  Joanna?  Liverpool  1'  repeated  Penelope,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  angry  lover  :  '  what  motive  induced  you  to  fix 
on  Liverpool  as  the  place  otrendesvotut' 

"  '  One  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind ;  and  vluch  the  result  will 
amply  justify.     Not  another  word  on  the  subject  this  evening.' 

"  The  bondage  in  which  a  strong  mind  holds  a  weak  one  kept 
Penelope  silent. 

"  Some  ten  days  after  this  conversation  a  white-headed,  venerable 
old  man  made  his  way  to  Miss  Faulet,  and  premising  that  his  name 
was  Kingdon,  told  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  had  very  heavy 
news  to  relate  concerning  his  son. 

"  '  Nelson  ?'  said  Joanna  quickly. 

"  '  No  other.' 

"'What  of  him?' 
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"  '  He  has  been  snapped  up  by  the  preM-gang  at  lome  port — I 
forget  the  name — a  long  way  off, — what  took  him  there  I  could 
never  learn, — and  shipped  on  board  "The  Queen  Charlotte."  She 
is  going  "  foreign ;"'  and  is  to  be  out  three  years.  I  've  seen  the  last, 
I  take  It,  of  niy  poor  lad  I' 

"  Tears,  which  the  old  roan  tried  vainly  to  repress,  trickled 
slowly  down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

"  '  And  you  know  this  to  be  fact^' 

"  '  I  have  made  it  out  but  too  clearl  v,'  was  the  reply.  '  Woeful 
news  I    It  will  hasten  my  end,  and  break  his  mother's  heart.' 

"  '  Why  should  it  ?'  observed  the  lady.  '  Your  son  will  be  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
strange  sights  and  remarkable  places.' 

" '  Poor  consolation  this,  ma'am,  fur  a  father  at  threescore  and 
ten  who  has  lost  his  only  son— a  son  who  was  the  prop  and  stay 
of  his  old  Bgel' 

'-  <  Pooh !  Nonsense  !  Your  son's  involuntary  absence  from  Eng~ 
land  will  enlarge  his  ideas,'  pursued  Joanna,  '  sharpen  his  obser- 
vation, divest  him  of  his  prejudices,  and  do  him  infinite  good.' 

"  The  patriarch,  as  he  bowed  himself  off,  thouzht  the  view  the 
lady  took  of  his  '  troubles'  '  comical  and  not  over  kind :'  what  esti- 
mate would  he  have  formed  of  her,  had  his  dulled  ear  caught  her 
joyful  atide  to  Penelope — 

"  '  You  hear  this  ?  Pressed  !  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  com- 
missioned for  foreign  service ;  to  be  absent  three  years.  Nothing 
could  be  better  I' 

"  '  0  sister !'  returned  Penelope :  '  I  cannot  forget  the  past, 
or  view  events  as  you  do.  Remember — for  there  is  truth  in  it — 
the  old  saw  we  read  yesterday  in  the  worm-eaten  volume — '  Cun- 
ning pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but  the  low  mimic  of  wisdom.' 

"  The  winter  wore  slowly  and  drearily  away.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  Kingdon  the  sailor ;  and  early  in  the  new  vear  the  old  man 
—broken-hearted,  it  was  said,  for  the  mishap  of  his  son — paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  The  spring  brought  a  change— an  unexpected  and 
material  change — in  the  sisters'  fortunes.  The  owners  of  the  encum- 
l>n«d  estate  at  Antigua  found  that,  anxious  as  they  were  to  port 
with  their  property,  they  must,  prior  to  submitting  it  to  competi- 
tion, dispose  of  Misit  Paiilet's  claim.  The  encumbrance  was  heavy, 
but  unassailable;  no  legal  quirk  could  rid  them  of  it.  Justice  for 
once  was  done  to  the  absent  and  the  helpless.  The  mortgage  was 
cancelled — principal  and  interest ;  and  these  hitherto  impoverished 
and  dependent  women  found  themselves  suddenly  rich." 
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"  Doelor.  Yon  bm  her  eye*  >r«  open. 
Gtnllmpaman,  Aye,  but  their  aenie  i*  ahnt." 

Macbtth. 

On  St.  Silvester'a  night  there  was  a  bftll  at  court  The  Grand 
Ducheis,  followed  b;  her  first  maid  of  honour,  MademoiBelle  de 
Wolkenttein,  had  just  entered  the  gallery  where  the  band  of  the 
Krantvinkel  regiment  wai  stationed.  The  anpearance  of  that  young 
lady' produced  a  much  greater  sensation  toon  that  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  herself,  and  various  were  the  remarks  and  criticisms  that 
were  uttered  as  she  advanced. 

"  It  really  is  too  great  «  liberty  I"  exchumed  Madame  de  Rothen- 
wald,  "  to  appear  at  a  court  ball  in  a  simple  muslin  dress,  without 
Uce,  without  jewels,  and  with  nothing  in  her  hair  —  it  is  too 
bad  I" 

'■  Such  things  were  not  done  in  my  time,"  said  the  old  Countess 
de  NoUingen,  who  had  been  mistress  of  the  robes  during  some 
former  reign.  "  The  late  Grand  Duchess  would  never  have  per- 
mitted it  But,  indeed,  courtly  etiquette  was  quite  another  thing 
then,  and  we  should  very  soon  have  taught  an  impertinent  girl  like 
Ottilie  de  Wolkengtein,  to  know  who  and  what  she  was." 

*'  Aunt,"  interrupted  the  youthful  Stephanie,  "  have  you  remarked 
the  bouquet  that  Ottilie  carries  in  her  hand?  A  large  bouquet  of 
magnificent  moss- roses." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  tittle  fool?"  replied  Madame  de  Nol- 
lingen;  "moss-roses  on  St  Silvester's  day  I  You  are  surely  mad; 
why  such  things  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  Grand  Duke's  hot* 
houses." 

"  Stephanie  is  right,  however,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Rothenwald; 
"  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein's  bouquet,  and  I  am 
curious  to  know  who  can  have  given  it  to  her." 

"  It  can  only  be  the  Hereditary  Prince,"  said  the  ex-mistress  of 
the  robes  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Oh  no,  aunt  I  it  is  not  he;  and  if  Ottilie  does  not  take  care, 
the  Prince  will  slip  through  her  fingers.  He  is  already  more  than 
half  in  love  with  Lady  Emily." 

"  What  I  with  the  English  girl  whose  ringlets  reach  down  to  her 
waist  P"  asked  Madame  de  Rothenwald. 

"  The  same.  She  talks  aboutdogs  and  horses  to  him  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  Ottilie  will  find  in  her  a  dangerous  rival.  After  all,"  con- 
tinued Stephanie,  "  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  mystery  of  the 
bouquet  On  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Duchess's  card-party, 
Ottilie  said  before  Major  Ebersdorf,  that  she  would  give  the  world 
for  a  bouquet  of  moss-roses  on  New  YearVday.  Now  you  most 
know  that  there  is  living  at  Dilsheim  an  old  American,  enormo&sly 
rich,  who  spends  all  his  fortune  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  flowers  ; 
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and  most-rosM  are  u  common  with  him  in  the  month  of  Jxauary  as 
in  the  month  of  June." 

"Wetlt"  interrupted  Madame  deNollingen,  "and  what  does  that 
prove  ?" 

'■  Wait  a  little,  aunt.     Major  Bberadorf  left  F last  evening, 

and  only  returned  this  morning  just  in  time  to  resume  hi*  service 
with  the  Grand  Duke." 

"  And  you  believe,"  said  Madame  de  Rothenwald,  "  that  Fre- 
deric was  galloping  over  the  country  all  night  in  order  to  go  and 
look  for  roses  at  Dilaheim  for  the  WolkensteinP  Why,  he  could  not 
do  more  were  he  in  love  with  her  I" 

Stephanie  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  My  dear  Madame  de  Rothenwald,  what  can  you  he  thinking  of  ? 
Rave  you  not  observed  that  for  the  last  four  weeks  he  dances  the 
cotillon  with  no  one  else  t  Have  you  not  yet  found  out  that  he  is 
distractedly  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,"  said  Madame  de  Nollingen,  "  it  would 
be  iuU  as  well  if  you  did  not  meddle  so  much  with  other  people's 
afiairs ;  you  are  too  prying  and  too  gossiping  by  for — both  of  them 
intolerable  faults  in  a  young  girl." 

"  My  aunt  never  acoldime  until  she  has  got  me  to  tell  all  I  know," 
murmured  Stephanie. 

"  If  Ebersdorf  really  loves  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein,"  re- 
sumed Madame  de  Rothenwald,  "  that  explains  why  he  has,  not- 
withstanding the  reiterated  desire  of  the  reigning  family,  constantly 
refused  to  marry  Henrietta  de  Frankenthal.  It  was  only  two  days 
ago  that  the  Grand  Duke,  who  is  very  desirous  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place,  gave  the  &f  ajor  to  understand  that  the  Star  of  the 
Pelican  would  be  conferred  upon  him  the  day  on  which  he  became 
the  husband  of  the  Frankenthal." 

"And  he  refused  I"  interrupted  Madame  de  Nollingen. 

"  He  asked  four  days  to  consider  of  it." 

"  Four  days  to  consider  whether  he  should  accept  the  Star  of  the 
Pelican  or  not  I  To  think  of  reflecting  upon  such  a  favour  when 
one  is  only  five  and  twenty  I  Qood  heavens  J  when  I  remember  that 
my  brother  only  obtained  the  Little  Cross  at  thirty-nine,  and  the  Star 
at  fifty-six  years  of  age ;  and  that  my  husband,  the  late  Count  de 
Nollingen,  got  the  Grand  Cross  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  seventy-five,  and  after  he  had  been  successively  cupbearer, 
grand  chamberlain,  and  intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre.  Ah 
Madame  1  times  are  changed  indeed  I"  And  the  old  Countess  rose 
and  proceeded  to  shuffle  off  her  indignation  in  one  of  the  card-rooms. 

Madame  de  Rothenwald  passed  her  arm  through  Stephanie's,  and 
drew  her  towards  a  quadrille  thatwaa Just  forming.  "It  is  strange, 
however,"  she  observed,  "  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein 
dancing  with  the  Grand  Equerry,  and  opposite  to  her  are  Ebersdorf 
and  the  Frankenthal." 

"  Because  his  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  Major  Ebersdorf 
to  dance  the  first  Fran^ue  with  Henrietta.  But  did  you  observe 
Ottihe's  look  when  she  perceived  her  vit  dvitf  1  am  certain  she  is 
furious,  and  that  Frederic  will  pay  dearly  for  his  quadrille,  for  she 
detesU  the  Frankenthal" 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  she  loves  Ebersdorf  P" 

"  She — the  cold  and  haughty  Ottilie  ?  She  will  never  be  in  love 
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with  any  one ;  bnt  even  if  she  were,  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
times  than  allow  it  to  be  seeii.  My  belief  is,  that  she  only  wishes  to 
subjugate  Monsieur  Ebersdorf,  as  she  does  all  the  men  that  approach 
her." 

"  In  that  case  she  will  find  a  match  for  herseir,  for  Ebersdorra 
character  ii  to  the  full  as  untameable  as  her  owD.  Love  between 
two  such  beings  would  be  a  mortal  combat  between  the  pride  of 
each." 

Ottilie  de  Wolkenstein,  the  object  of  the  preceding  conversation, 
seemed  to  have  been  created  to  realize  the  ideal  type  of  feminine 
dignitv-  Nothing  in  ancient  sculpture  could  be  found  more  clas. 
si^  than  the  form  of  her  head,  or  more  irreproachably  pure  than 
the  outline  ofher  features.  Her  magnificent  fair  tresses  wereparted 
on  a  brow  of  queen-like  beauty  ;  the  proud  glance  ofher  eyes  and 
the  habitually  disdainful  expreaaion  of  her  mouth  seemed  to  imply 
that  nothing  existed  upon  earth  worthy  of  so  rare  an  assemblage  ot 
charms.  Brought  up  at  court  under  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Du- 
chess, who  treated  her  with  almost  maternal  affection,  Ottilie  at  an 
early  age  found  herself  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  little  circle  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  Her  extreme  loveliness,  joined  to  her 
high  position,  brought  to  her  feet  all  the  distinguished  men  in  the 
grand  duchy,  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  downwards.  The  brilliant 
■uccesa  she  obtained  in  society,  the  adoration  and  the  envy  (hat  fol- 
lowed  her  whithersoever  she  appeared,  soon  smothered  in  her  bosom 
the  germs  of  love  and  sensibility  which  are  inherent  in  every  femi- 
nine nature,  and  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  thirst  for 
domination  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  sex.  For  Ottilie, 
to  live  was  to  reign,  but  to  reign  over  all  with  the  same  despotism. 
Too  cold  to  be  able  to  appreciate  tenderness  in  another,  she  sought 
not  so  much  for  .exalted  and  profound  love  as  for  a  complete  devo- 
tion to  her  will — a  perpetual  homage  offered  at  the  shrine  of  her 
amour  propre.  Notwithstanding  the  disdain  with  which  she  repaid 
their  pursuit  of  her — perhaps  even  on  account  of  that  inexorable 
disdain — Ottilie  was  ever  surrounded  by  sighing  aspirants  and  de- 
spairing lovers.  No  man  could  approach  her  without  losing  his 
heart,  and  yet  none  among  them  could  define  the  exact  nature  of  the 
strange  fascination  exercised  over  their  feelings  by  the  haughty  fair 
one.  Some  pretended  to  attribute  it  to  magnetic  influence ;  others 
to  her  air  of  regal  serenity,  which  they  compared  to  a  beautiful  lake 
in  whose  pure  and  transparent  waters  is  reflected  the  azure  of  a 
cloadless  heaven.  Others  again  fancied  that  the  secret  charm  lay  in 
the  sound  of  her  voice — that  fresh  and  silvery  voice  whose  tones 
could  melt  the  most  stubborn  to  ber  will  But  although  they  could 
not  discover  the  caiue,  they  did  not  feel  the  less  the  effecit  of  her 
power  of  charming,  and  all  continued  hopelessly  to  adore  her. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  the  Grand  Equeny  attempted  to 
conduct  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein  to  ber  place;  but  the  crowd 
prevented  them  from  advancing,  and  they  found  tfaemselvea  forced 
to  remain  stationary  immediately  behind  tlie  spot  occupied  by  Lady 
Emily  and  her  motner. 

"  Indeed,  Emily,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  why  you 
have  refused  to  dance  the  cotillon  with  Monsieur  ae  Thalheim  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  almost  certain  of  dancing  it  with  the  Prince." 

"  With  the  Prince  i  what  I  has  be  already  engaged  you  ?" 
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"  No ;  but  he  asked  me  juat  now  if  I  IimI  seen  the  Oratid  Duke's 
■txblea ;  and  b«  afterwards  inquired  whether  I  was  fond  of  dandng 
the  cotillon,  and  upon  my  relying  in  the  affinnalive,  he  added: 
aud  tfiam  I  loo.  So  you  see,  mamma,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  if  he  bad 
enRaged  me." 

The  mother  Hhook  her  head  incredulously.  Ottilie,  who,  thanka 
to  her  knowledge  of  English,  had  understood  all,  resolved  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  Lady  Emily. 

"  With  what  favoured  mortal  are  you  to  dance  the  midnight  waltz,"* 
asked  the  Qrand  Duchess  of  her  favourite,  with  a  smile,  when  at 
half-past  eleven  the  first  bars  of  "  Der  Frorinn  mein  xiel,"  that  pearl 
of  Strauss's  waltset,  burst  from  the  orchestra,  Ottilie  had  scarcely 
time  to  name  Major  Ebergdorf,  when  he  appeared  to  claim  the  fal- 
lilment  of  her  engagement. 

Those  who  have  not  passed  some  time  in  Germany,  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  those  delicious  walties,  with 
their  electrifying  changes  from  melancholy  to  gaiety — from  melting 
tenderness  to  martial  animation — which  by  tnrns  intoxicate  and  sub- 
due the  charmed  listener.  The  inspiration  with  which  they  are 
played  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are 
danced.  At  a  German  ball,  the  music  and  the  dancing  are  not  two 
separate  things,  but  two  inseparable  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  this  ren- 
ders the  performance  of  the  German  national  dances  not  merely  a 
mechanical  recreation,  but  a  passion  and  a  sentiment.  Delightful  as 
is  the  music  of  Strauss's  waltzes,  it  does  not  alone  constitute  their 
peculiar  charm  ;  the  jingling  of  spurs,  the  rustling  of  dresses,  the 
measured  cadence  of  light  feet,  are  as  necessary  to  impart  their  true 
zest  to  tbem,  as  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  itself 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight,  the  waltz  was  suddenly  interrupted  ; 
the  orchestra  saluted  the  new-bom  year  with  joyous  fan/aret,  and 
everybody  exchanged  smiles  and  kisses.  In  the  midst  of  the  uni- 
versal gaiety,  Frederic  sought  to  profit  by  the  sweet  privilege  ac- 
corded to  all  in  this  long -sighed- for  moment,  and  murmuring  in  a 
tremulous  voice  some  scarcely  intelligible  words,  he  bent  down  to 
imprint  his  lips  upon  Ottilie's  fair  forehead ;  but  she,  starting  sud- 
denly backwards,  and  blushing  with  anger,  measured  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  air  of  an  offended  sovereign.  Kbersdorf,  amazed 
and  confounded,  could  scarcely  command  sufficient  tangjraid  to  say 
witb  a  forced  smile : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  owed  me  that,  at  least,  in  exchange 
for  my  roses." 

"  In  that  caae  I  beg  that  you  will  take  them  back ;  give  them  to 
whoever  you  please  ;  I  care  nothing  for  them." 

"  Ottilie !— " 

"  Alonsieur  Ebersdorf,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  cao  have  given  you 
a  right  to  call  me  thus." 

Frederic  bit  his  lips. 

The  waltz  recommenced,  and  terminated  without  another  word 
being  exchanged  between  them.  When  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein 
returned  to  her  seat,  she  occupied  herself  in  examining  through  her 

■  The  waits  danced  at  midnigbt  im  St.  SilvMt«r'>  ni^t  ii  the  object  of  ersn 
>-....-....  '  nt  Oermanf,  beouise  M  the  firat  Mroke  of  the  don 

LT  of  the  year,  each  cavalier  ij  priril^ed  to  kiss  hli 
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lorgntm,  first  Lady  Emily,  who  with  visible  Impatience  wai  trying 
to  catch  the  Prince's  eye,  and  then  Major  Ebersdtvf,  who,  seated  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Frankenthal,  was  whispering  in  her  ear  with  uo- 
wonted  animation ;  when  the  Hereditary  Prince  himself,  in  full- 
dress,  his  chest  covered  with  the  broad  flesh-coloured  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  the  Pelican,  walked  up  to  her  in  all  bis  splendor. 

Scarcely  were  the  first  salutations  exchanged,  when  Ottilie,  who 
well  knew  the  weak  side  of  the  iUustrious  personage,  said ;  "  Permit 
me  to  inquire  of  your  Highness  how  Sultan  is  going  on  ?" 

The  royal  countenance  became  radiant  at  this  touching  proof  of 
condescension  in  one  so  little  accustomed  to  shew  any.  He  seated 
fairaself  by  her,  and  hastened  to  give  her  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
tails about  the  health  of  bis  favourite  horse.  Finding  himself  listened 
to  with  such  winning  attention,  the  illustrious  hdr-apparent  beoame 
confidential  and  diffuse.  He  deigned  to  unfold  to  his  fair  listener 
his  vast  plans  for  bringing  about  a  general  amelioration  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  informed  her  of  his  determination 
to  ask  his  august  father  to  give  new  parade  uniforms  to  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Grand  Ducal  army,  (m  the  occasion  of  an  approaching 
review,  although  their  regulations  stipulated  that  they  should  only 
have  them  renewed  every  three  years,  and  they  had  worn  their  pre- 
sent ones  scarcely  two  years  and  a  half. 

"  But,  indeed,"  observed  his  Highness,  by  way  of  a  wind-up  to 
the  argument,  "the  officers'  uniforms  are  really  too  threadbare," 

Mademoiselle  deWolkenstein  exhibited  such  perfect  complacency, 
she  listened  with  such  marked  interest  to  the  royal  confidences,  that 
the  Prince,  enchanted  by  his  success,  requested,  before  quitting  her 
side,  the  honour  of  dancing  the  cotillon  with  her. 

Ottilie,  as  she  accepted  the  engagement,  darted  a  glanee  of 
triumph  at  Lady  Bmilr,  wd  another  at  Eberadorf,  who  continued 
in  conversation  with  MademolseUe  de  FrankenthaL 

Only  four  days  before,  Ottilie  had  promiaed  to  dance  the  cotillon 
on  Sl  Silvester's  night  with  Frederic.  Deeply  as  he  had  just  been 
wonnded  by  her,  the  Majcv'e  politeness,  and  perhaps  another  senti- 
ment which  he  was  less  dedrons  at  that  moment  of  avowing  to  him- 
self, led  him  to  hold  to  his  engagement;  and  at  the  moment  the 
cotillon  was  farming,  he  approached  her,  coldly,  it  is  true,  and  re- 
minded her  of  her  promise, 

"  Yoa  must  excuse  my  bad  memory,  sir,"  she  replied  with  an  air 
of  disdain;  "but  having  completely  fiu'gotten  the  promise  which 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  remind  me  of,  I  have  just  engi^ed 
myself  to  another  person.'' 
Frederic  trembled  with  rage. 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  with  whom  i"  he  inquired 
endeavouring  to  appear  calm. 

The  Prince  at  tnat  mommit  advanced  to  present  his  hand  to  Otti- 
lie; and  in  the  same  Instant  Lady  Emily  and  her  mother  crossed 
the  gallery  and  withdrew. 

"  Monsieur  Ebersdorf,  do  me  the  Avour  to  lead  off  the  cotillon," 
vociferated  the  Prince;  and  Frederic  immediately  placed  himself 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Frankenth&l  on  the  left  of  his  Highness. 

Chance  and  the  endless  figures  of  that  capricious  dance  decided 
that,  during  one  of  its  changes,  Ottilie  and  Frederic  should  find 
themselves  almost  alone  and  side  by  side  for  several  instants. 

VOL.  ZVII. 
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■'  I  thank  you  Tor  the  leuon  you  have  g^ven  tne,  MademoiMlle  de 
Wolkenatein,"  said  Ebersdorf  in  a  tone  of  contempt ;  "  you  have 
placed  yourself  too  high  or  too  low  for  what  I  had  once  contem- 
plated, and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  rejoice  that  you  should  hare 
opened  my  eyes  before  it  was  too  late." 

■<  What  do  you  mean,  air?" 

"  That  I  have  nothing  further  to  aay  to  the  Prince's  favourite !" 

Before  Oltilie  could  reply  to  this  outrage,  her  royal  partner  bad 
returned  to  his  place  by  her  side  ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
imperious  beauty  felt  herself  profoundly  humiliated.  Her  habitual 
calm  deserted  her  ;  ttifiing  the  anger  that  caused  her  heart  to  throb 
almost  to  bursting,  she  sought  to  conceal  her  agitation  under  m 
semblance  of  levity  foreign  to  her  nature ;  and  during  the  whole 
dme  of  supper,  seated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  object  of  hia  marked 
attentions,  her  excessive  gaiety  was  the  cause  of  general  aatonish- 
ment  and  animadversion. 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  Grand  Duke's  levee.  Major  Count  Kbera* 
dorf  asked  his  sovereign's  permission  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Frankenthal,  adding  to  his  request  a  second  demand — that  of  being 
immediately  employed  upon  foreign  service.  The  Grand  Duke,  d«- 
lighted  to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  this  long-wiahed-for  union, 
consented  to  everything.  Four  days  afterwards  Frederic  was  mar- 
ried  in  the  presence  of  the  court;  and  charged  with  a  special  mis- 
sion for  St.  Petersburg,  he  quitted  F ,  with  his  bride  and  hia 

dispatches. 

A  year,  which  had  been  more  than  usually  fertile  in  interesting 
events  for  the  city  of  F~  rolled  by.     The  hereditary  prince  had 

married  a  Princess  of ,  upon  which  occasion  numberless 

fetes  were  given  at  court ;  the  Grand  Duke  had  instituted  a  civil  order 
of  merit,  the  first  result  of  which  was  to  set  all  the  privy  councillora 
in  the  grand  duchy  by  the  ears.  The  director  of  tne  royal  concerts 
having  found  a  better  appointment  elsewhere,  had  eloped  with  the 
prima  donna,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  the  world.  The  master  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  hounds  had  been  disgraced  for  having  said  that 
Napoleon  was  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Wolkenstein  fell 
desperately  ill  of  a  malady  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  court  phy- 
sicians. Some  said  that  she  had  taken  cold  at  Major  Ebersdm^a 
marriage,  for  scarcely  had  she  returned  home  after  the  ceremony, 
when  slie  was  seized  with  shiverings,  the  precursor  of  a  fever  whid) 
confined  her  to  her  bed  for  six  weeks ;  others  said  that  she  had  a 
heart  complaint,  and  founded  their  belief  upon  the  fact  that,  when- 
ever agitated  by  the  least  emotion,  she  fell  into  hysterical  fits,  dur- 
ing wmch  she  would  press  her  hand  violently  upon  her  heart,  as  if 
to  repress  the  palpitations  which  at  those  moments  threatened  to 
BuRbcate  her.  Dancing,  and  above  all  waltzing,  bad  been  rigorously 
forbidden  to  her,  and  her  life  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  breaking 
through  that  interdiction,  in  order  to  waltz  at  the  ball  given  for  the 
Prince's  marriage.  Since  then  she  had  ceased  to  accompany  the 
Grand  Duchess  in  public,  and  she  had  even  obtained  permission  not 
to  appear  in  the  private  circle,  for  she  could  not  hear  the  music  of  a 
Waltz  without  melting  into  tears. 

The  closing  year  had  once  more  brought  vith  it  the  t^  of  Sl 
Silvester,  and  the  ball  given  at  court  on  that  night  resembled  all 
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the  balls  that  had  beco  given  on  the  same  anniversary  for  the  last 
ten  years,  except  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  Count  Ebersdorf, 
who  had  arrived  only  three  days  before  from  St.  Petersburg,  ap- 
peared there  with  his  wife.  Ottilie,  suffering  more  than  ever,  was 
confined  to  her  bed ;  and  the  Grand  Ducheu  wishing,  before  she 
descended  to  the  stAte  apartments,  to  say  good  night  to  her  beloved 
invalid,  had  gone  into  Ottilie's  chamber  to  embrace  her,  but  found 
her  wrapped  m  to  prc^ound  a  slumber,  that  she  left  the  room  with- 
out waking  her. 

An  animated  waltz  had  just  commenced.  Ebersdorf,  who  formed 
one  of  the  privileged  little  knot  of  courtiers  by  whom  the  Grand 
Duke  was  surrounded,  respectfully  waited  until  His  Highness  had 
finished  speaking  of  a  famous  rabbit-hunt  which  fae  was  about  to 
organize,  ere  he  permitted  himself  to  go  in  quest  of  his  partner. 
Suddenly  a  general  movement  in  the  ball-room  became  evident ;  the 
waltzers  paused,  the  orchestra  became  silent;  the  persona  who  were 
seated  rushed  from  their  places  to  aicertun  what  was  going  on,  and 
groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  suspended  their  conversation,  and 
directed  their  wondering  glances  towards  the  object  that  had  caused 
this  sudden  interruption.  A  female  form,  ligntly  clad  in  white, 
rapidly  ^ided  through  the  gallery,  and  with  a  gesture  causing  all 
who  impeded  her  progress  to  fall  back,  she  walked  up  to  Ebers- 
dorf, who  at  the  sight  of  her  started  as  though  he  had  b^eld  a 

"  Frederic,  come  and  walta,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  inef- 
fably sweet  that  the  charmed  ear  hung  entranced  upon  her  accents ; 
"  this  time  you  must  waits  with  me." 

"  Ottilte !" It  was  all  that  he  could  articulate,  so  conflicting 

and  intense  were  the  emotions  that  mastered  him. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven.  Count  Ebasdorf,"  interposed  the 
Grand  Duchess's  physician,  after  attentively  examining  Mademoi- 
Mlle  de  Wolkenstein,  "  do  not  contradict  her ;  do  all  that  the  asks 
of  you  ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  awaken  her.  Ske  it  a*leep  ;  and  to 
be  suddenly  roused  from  the  state  she  is  in,  would  in  all  probability 
kiUher." 

Frederic  trembled  as  he  contemplated  the  fair  phantom  that  stood 
before  him,  like  a  haunting  re^;ret  for  the  irreparable  past.  That 
superb  organiaatlan,  faded  by  sickness,  and  broken  by  sorrow ; — 
those  large  blue  eyes,  whose  abstracted  gaie  appeared  to  be  fixed 
upon  some  invisible  olyect ; — that  regal  brow,  over  whidi  the  angel 
of  death  seemed  already  to  have  spread  the  shadow  of  his  wing ; — 
that  haughty  Ottilie,  who,  pale,  white,  and  inanimate  as  a  beautiful 
marble  stAtue,  had  thus  come  in  her  slumber  to  visit  the  scene  of 
her  former  triumphs ; — all,  all  appeared  to  him  like  a  dream — an 
illusion  of  his  senses, — something  too  painful  for  reality.  He  shud- 
dered as  he  felt  the  contact  of  the  icy  band  that  grasped  his  own. 

"  Come,  then,"  repeated  Ottilie ;  "  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 

Ebersdorf  followed  her  mechanically,  and  the  waits  recommen- 
ced. Light  as  the  perfumed  breeze  of  morning,  ethereal  as  a  spirit 
irom  the  shades  below,  she  appeared  to  float  upon  the  air  rather 
than  to  dance,  and  none  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps. 

When  the  waltz  was  ov« 
dpal  window  of  the  gallery 
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breatlie  the  freih  ur;"  and,  throwing  open  the  window,  stepped  oat 
upon  H  large  balcony  that  overlooked  the  palace  cardena. 

The  ground  waa  shrouded  m  ita  virgin  manUe  of  snow,  and  a 
cold  wintry  moon  lighted  with  pole  effulgence  the  ailent  magntfi. 
cence  of  the  scene :  all  was  still ;  even  the  wind  slumbered  among 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  and  upon  the  earth  and  in  the 
skie*  no  sound  broke  the  mute  melancholy  of  Nature. 

"How  calm  is  eveirthing  around  us!"  Mid  Ottilie,  seatiiig  her- 
Klf  upon  a  stone  bench,  and  making  Ebersdorf  place  himself  by  her 
side.  "  Do  you  see  the  willows  that  fringe  the  lake  below  ?  Do 
you  hear  Ophelia  and  Desdemona  weeping  beneath  them  ?  I,  too, 
have  often  wept  during  the  last  year.  Oh  Frederic!  how  much 
have  1  suffered  !  But  it  waa  only  at  the  price  of  sufferings  like  those 
that  the  happineas  I  now  enjoy  could  be  obtained.  How  sublime  ia 
this  happiness !  In  my  despair  I  blasphemed  my  Creator — I  no 
longer  nelieved  in  bis  goodness ;  but,  since  my  peace  ia  restored. 
He  has  shed  his  holy  light  and  warmth  upon  my  erring  soul.  Z 
hear  the  celestial  melody  of  the  atars, — I  behold  the  portals  of  eternal 
life  opening  to  receive  me, — joys  divine  surround  and  envelope  me 
like  a  garment  of  light  I  Frederic,  mv  beloved,  place  your  hand 
upon  tny  heart.  Can  you  feel  it? — that  poor  heart,  whose  sick 
tbrabbings  they  all  pronounced  to  be  disease  f  It  panted  to  be  near 
you ;  but  you  were  too  far  away.  Now  that  I  feel  you  ktre,  it  is 
calm." 

"  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am  1"  exclaimed  Ebersdorf,  forgetting 
the  doctor's  precautions  in  the  violence  of  his  despair ;  "  all  Is  over 
for  me  I  Oh !  happiness,  hope,  existence — lost,  lost  for  ever  I— all 
sacrificed  to  my  pride ! " 

"  Pride  !  "  repeated  Ottilie  slowly  ;  "  it  is  that  which  has  made  me 
suffer  so  much — pride  and  iealousy.  And  why,  then,  did  you  dance 
with  the  Frankenthal? — why  did  you  appear  to  speak  to  her  with 
such  pleasure?  Jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and  yon 
saw  It  not ;  my  heart  was  bursting,  and  yon  thought  not  of  it ! 
Where  are  the  roses  you  gave  me  ?  It  seems  even  now  that  I  inhale 
their  perfume  again  ;  and  the  kiss  I  refused  you — ah  Frederic !  if 
yen  knew  all  I  then  felt!  Tell  me  that  you  never  loved  ker— 
answer  me,  Frederic,  did  you  love  her?" 

"  Never  ! "  he  reptied,  in  a  voice  hollow  Oom  eiootion. 

"  And  did  you  always  lore  mef" 

"  More  than  my  life  !  "  and  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his  eyes 
attested  the  truth  of  his  asseveration. 

"  Oh  I  what  a  prospect  of  happiness  and  love  is  opening  upon 
us  I "  continued  Ottilie,  gently  laying  her  head  upon  Eberadorrs 
shoulder,  '■  We  shall  pass  through  life  leaning  on  each  other  for 
supporL     Oh  God !  I  am  too  happy  I " 

She  ceased  to  speak,  yet  her  Hps  continued  to  move,  although  no 
sound  issued  from  them  ;  slumber  appeared  to  be  stealing  over  her, 
when  suddenly  the  first  notes  of  a  waha  were  heard,  and  Ottilie,  aa 
though  touched  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  sprang  to  her  f^et 

"Do  you  hear,  Frederic?  It  is  the  midnight  watta — the  same 
that  waa  played  last  year — Der  FroitMH  mem  xUl — the  waits  I  best 
love  I  Henceforward  you  must  dance  it  with  me — always  with 
me!" 

And,  leuiing  upon  Eberadorf's  arm,  she  re-entered  the  gallery. 
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With  ft  bound  she  traversed  the  double  row  of  waltien,  and, 
taking  her  place,  commenced  dancing  with  an  impetuosity  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  pause,  flying  round  the  circle  as  though  driven  by  a 
whirlwind.  "  Quicker  1 "  she  exclaimed  at  each  turn — "  quicker  I " 
And  the  orchestra  precipitated  its  measure  until  Frederic  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  frantic  movement.  Midnight  struck— 
breathless,  exhausted,  extenuated,  Ottilie  sank  back  in  Bis  arms. 

"  The  kiss — which  I  refused  you,"  she  murmured,  gasping  for 
breath,  "  that  kiss — take  it  now  ! " 

"  Ottilie,  my  life  I  my  only  love  ! "  exclaimed  Frederic  in  fi«naled 
accents  ;  and,  straining  her  passionately  to  his  heart,  he  jcrfned  his 
lips  to  hers. 

A  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  gallery,  as  Ottiliv,  breaking 
away  from  Frederic's  embrace,  fell  in  violent  convulsions  at  his  feet. 

"  Good  heavens  I  Count  Ebersdorf,  you  have  awakened  her,"  ex- 
claimed the  Grand  Duke. 

"The  danger  is  over  now,"  said  the  doctor;  "nobody  will  ever 
awaken  her  again  [ " 


THE  FALLING  STAR. 


*■  Fathxk  t  a  Mar  U  Bmrn  ! 
To  another  homa  In  jon  mfiant  (one : 
It  pua'd  away  lika  the  lightning'i  glnin, 
flnddra  and  M^l  in  its  tnniiBnt  beam. 
Orer  (he  ckutering  orbi  on  high 
Tlia  meteor  Suh'd,— and  I  know  not  iriir. 
But  I  mark'd  it  fade  with  ■  thrill  of  feer| 
Pat  in  the  depths  of  the  darkneu  drear. 
Whither,  O  father,  <■  nov  iu  bourne  t 
Will  that  itar  of  gloiy  again  return  ? 
Why  hath  it  Bad  from  ita  lofif  height  P 
Will  it  no  more  gladden  the  brow  of  night  ?" 

«  Hy  (Uld,  thon  hut  aeen 
Hov  ihadea  'mldit  the  beautiful  intarrene  ; 
And  God  bai  writ  <n  hia  good  Intent 
Sudi  truth  on  the  wondroua  firmament ; 
For  the  comefi  path,  and  the  falling  aur, 
The  teaion't  round,  and  the  changeful  air, 
All  ipesk  alike  of  a  Wiidom  man 
Can  fathom  not  in  hli  Ufe'a  brief  ipan  ! 
The  wand'ring  orb  in  you  ttarry  land 
Waa  guided  thence  by  iU  Uaker-g  hand. 
We  cannot  tell  wbere  it*  courts  may  be 
In  the  boundless  range  of  Infinity  1 

•'  Swaet  child,  let  it  raise 
Thine  heart  in  lorr,  and  thy  voice  In  praise  ; 
Mav  it  lead  thy  thoughts  to  a  fadeless  clime. 
Unknown  to  Borrow,  unowrii'd  by  time  I 
The  things  we  dierith  on  earth  Mcay, 
The  best  soon  droop  fnjfn  our  aidas  away  ; 
The  ties  are  broken  that  bind  us  here. 
The  greenest  leaf  of  our  hopes  will  sear  ! 
The  star  departed  froui  tod  black  zone 
Telia  us  to  trust  in  our  God  o/mw, 
And  there  from  the  changes  of  earth  and  Aim 
Our  splrita  iroisortBl  and  pore  will  rise  I" 
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WESTPHAI/IA, 

BETWEEN  180fi  AND  1814. 

After  remaining  some  moatha  ia  OeUenhauseti,  we  inarched  back 
to  Casae),  because  the  threatening  postare  which  affain  took  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  made  it  desirable  to  draw  several  regiments  of 
caralry  bother  in  the  vidnity  of  the  capital.  We  did  not  break  ap 
without  regret)  in  ao  fax  as  regarded  our  aocdal  position ;  for  we  young- 
sters had  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  some  of  the  best  families  of  the 
place,  and  made  many  a  cherished  acquaintance,  now  painfully  to  be 
renounced.  Before  reaching  CaMcl,  howerer,  its  fortunes  aa  well  as 
ours,  were  decided ;  for  the  French,  under  Mortier,  took  it  bv  sur- 
prise, and  the  Elector  was  constrained,  since  half  the  town  was  alreadj^ 
captured,  to  flee  out  at  an  opposite  part.  In  our  quarters  in  Upper 
Schwerin,  we  had  not  the  smallest  apprehension  of  such  a  ricisai- 
tude,  though  many  reports,  always  contradictor]^,  kept  ua  in  per- 
petual expectation  of  extraordinary  events.  During  many  days  and 
nighta  our  saddles  had  not  been  taken  off;  we  stood,  sat,  and  slept 
with  our  sabres  buckled  on,  out  pistols  and  carbines  loaded.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  (All  Saints'  day),  the  regiment 
was  suddenly  called  out,  and  to  our  great  alarm,  we  were,  without  any 
reason  asaigued  to  ua,  inatead  of  being  marched  forwards,  ordered  to 
fall  back  to  our  former  garrison  at  Frizlar.  The  inarch  took  place, 
not  aa  usual,  in  exemplary  order,  but  in  the  most  disorderly  haste ; 
and  upon  our  arrival  at  Frizlar,  the  colours  were  taken^to  the  guard- 
house, instead  of  to  the  General's  quarters,  according  to  custom.  Aftn 
this  command  followed  another — to  deliver  up  our  arms :  it  was  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  to  us.  I  cannot  deacribe  what  I  felt ;  let  mv  comrades 
place  themselves  in  that  time  and  in  our  circumstances,  and  picture  to 
themselves  the  scene  which  after  such  an  order  must  necessarily  ensue 
in  a  corps,  who,  in  rooted  fidelity  to  ita  sovereign,  and  tmchangingly 
devoted,  was  ready  under  whatsoever  circumstances,  at  home  or  ahnMa, 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  his  service.  And  now  must  they, 
and  I  with  them,  without  a  struggle  or  a  blow,  offer  up  their  weapons 
which  tfaev  had  so  long  bravely  exercised,  and  by  means  of  which  I 
bad  looked  forward  to  running  an  honourable  career,  or  to  die  with 
them  in  my  hand  for  honour  and  renown  !  Imprecations  against  sudi 
a  fate — against  the  blighting  disgrace — were  heard  on  all  sides ;  out- 
pourings of  useless  rage  contrasted  with  those  of  real  despair,  and 
scalding  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  grey-bearded  warriors ;  but  all 
this  availed  ua  nothing.  We  officers  retired  with  heavy  hearts  to 
brood  in  solitude  over  our  lost  hopes,  and  the  dreary,  aimleaa  future  ; 
but  the  dragoons  remained  in  the  market-place,'  and  now  first  gave 
vent  to  their  hitherto  restrained  wrath  :  in  tne  highest  degree  enraged, 
they  shattered  their  weapons  into  a  thousand  pieces — those  weapons 
which  they  had  now  no  prospect  of  exercising  with  honour ;  the  stocks 
of  the  carbines  and  of  the  pisttds  were  broken  short  off,  the  blades  of 
the  sabres  splintered  ;  and  when  all  was  done,  they  turned  dejectedly 
homewards,  singly  or  in  small  parties.  About  two-thirds  of  Uie  men 
took  their  horses  with  them  ;  having  some  means  for  their  support  the 
others  were  left  on  the  spot.     The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  until 
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now  bad  onlynenuB  ic  theregular  peTfbnnance  of  our  erery-day  duties, 
appeared  planet-stnick  on  bepoldtng  our  disorganized  return,  and  the 
strange  doings  in  the  market-place  on  one  of  their  most  solemn  fes- 
tiTais.  They  would  not  trust  their  eyes  nor  believe  what  they  saw; 
there  was  a  running  to  and  fro,  a  string  of  questions,  &  general  con- 
sultation of  what  awaited  themselves,  which  no  words  can  describe  ; 
and  the  tranquillity  out  of  which  they  bsd  been  awakened,  as  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  only  returned  in  a  certain  decree  when  the 
regiment,  completely  disbanded,  dispersed  itself  through  the  country : 
at  least,  tbey  then  for  the  first  time,  with  their  fears  and  anxieties, 
returned  hack  to  their  houses. 

I  can  relate  nothing  further  of  what  occurred  in  the  town ;  for,  I  too, 
left  the  place  within  two  or  three  days,  after  baving  given  up  my 
precious,  well-beloved  steed,  which  was  amongst  the  beat  in  the 
regiment.  My  intention  was  to  go  home  to  Wesel,  where  my  mother 
lived,  in  order  to  consult  with  my  fomily  as  to  my  future  mode  of  life; 
■o  carrying  my  light  baggage  in  a  haversack,  I  set  out  on  my  road  to 
Frankenberg,  where  I  met  with  the  kindest  reception  in  a  &mily  of 
onr  intimate  acquaintance.  Here  I  laid  aside  my  uniform,  as  my  way 
was  through  a  country  in  possession  of  the  French  troops ;  and,  soon 
resolved,  I  got  a  passport  made  out  for  me  as  a  painter's  boy — acquired 
the  terms  of  the  trade — and  my  coarse,  dark-blue  jacket  did  me  such 
excellent  service  in  the  handling  of  it,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  my  iace  and  hands  acquired  a  tinge  which  might  have  put  to 
shame  a  master  in  the  craft. 

Followed  by  tlie  cordial  good  wishes  of  my  acquaintance,  per  pedet 
apotlohrum,  and,  true  to  the  motto  of  the  Wandsbecker  Almanac — 
"  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto" — I  quitted  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
where  I  had  once  anticipated  a  successful  future,  cast  out  of  my  chosen 
calling  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  without  a  prospect  of  being  re- 
pleced  in  it.  These  early  bitter  experiences  disturbed  me,  in  truth ; 
however,  God  be  thanked,  they  overwhelmed  not  my  courage.  More 
sad  and  aevere  ones  followed  them ;  yet,  praise  be  to  Providence,  I 
maintained  my  hopes  and  my  reliance  npon  it.  Fine  as  the  weather 
had  been  at  my  departure,  it  became  stormy  at  the  dawn  of  the 
next  day;  between  intervals  of  snow  and  rain,  the  tempest  raged  in 
short,  violent  gusts ;  whilst  on  I  went, — all  natural  objects  looking 
dead  about  me,~-by  the  solitary  footpaths,  pursuing  my  way  with  a 
heavy,  sorrowfiul  heart,  over  hill  and  dale,  or  struggling  against  the 
storm.  Many  a  towering  height  had  been  left  behind  me,— one  hour 
passed  after  another, — yet  my  eyes  could  not  spy  out  one  sheltering 
roof  to  repose  undn  after  my  wanderings.  The  wind  was  so  strong, 
that  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  feet  upon  the  high  ground,  for  whicn 
reason  I  hastened  towards  a  large  tree  stsuding  somewhat  in  a  hol- 
low, which  promised  me  some  defence  against  the  fierceness  of  the 
tempest.  Without  looking  up,  and  covering  my  face  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  my  handkerchief,  I  was  trying  to  attain  my  object,  as  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  struck  my  ear,  which  in  my  desolation  seemed 
to  me  like  a  voice  from  heaven.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  sitting  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree  now  close  to  me,  a  man  dressed  like  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  who  called  aloud  to  me,  "  What  I  what  I  How  came  you 
here,  my  lad,  and  without  a  bit  of  a  stick,  too,  in  your  hand,  in  all 
this  storm  ?"  I  sat  down  by  him  in  his  asylum,  and  when  I  was  able 
to  draw  breath  a  little,  he  divided  hounttfnlly  with  me  the  contents  of 
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his  baaket,  wfaicfa  were  escellent,  ey«a  4itbaut  tlie  aest  iBiparted  to  then 
by  mr  sharp  appetit«>  They  oonsisted  in  a  rich  proTiuon  of  sauMge, 
bread,  and  cheese,  iriiich  I  helped  hint  to  oMwume,  aad  at  the  dinuHiir- 
tion  of  which  he  looked  truly  gratified.  Meantime  our  oonyenation 
went  on  in  its  peaceful  course.  I  discovered,  to  my  great  joy,  that  my 
companion  was  a  letter-carrier  from  Werle,  going  to  Arnsberg  as  weJt  as 
myself,  and  I  hoped,  therefore,  for  some  time,  not  to  loae  sight  of  him 
or  hia  baaket.  Ho  waa  surprised  to  see  such  a  youngster  wandering 
about  alone,  inquired  where  my  journey  was  to  end,  and  promised  to 
provide  for  me  as  well  as  posiible  during  the  time  of  our  tiavdling  to- 
gether ;  this  the  simple,  honest  man  did,  and  discreetly  too ;  fur  aincet 
as  carrier,  he  \n*  closely  acquainted  with  the  whole  country  round,  he 
knew,  also,  the  best  places  to  stop  at,  and  led  me  by  tibe  direct  road,  in 
the  continuous  bad  weather,  in  three  days  to  Werle,  where  he  lived. 
Here  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  partake  with  him  in  his  modest  dwell- 
ing of  a  dish  of  ^gs  and  bacon,  before  he  brought  me  to  the  inn,  and 
as,  upon  our  separation,  I  wished  to  give  him  in  money  a  recompense 
for  his  trouble  and  attention,  he  would  accept  of  none;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  I  had  discovered  myself  to  him,  offered  to  furnish  me  with 
some,  if  I  needed  any  to  earry  me  on.  I  waa,  however,  sufficiently  pr»< 
Tided,  nor  would  I  under  any  difficulties  have  accepted  such  a  sacrifice. 

I  now  set  out  for  Shermbeck,  where  my  nurse  waa  married,  from 
whom  I  waa  sure  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  in  order  to  arrive  there,  I 
waa  obliged  to  traverse  the  high  road  upon  which  reinforcements  were 
marching  to  the  French  army,  and  in  the  inn  at  CamGa,  I  fotud,  as  I 
expected,  the  whole  room  filled  with  the  French ;  but  I  walked  biddly 
in,  determined  to  interfere  with  tbem  as  little  as  possible,  and  with  that 
intention  aat  down  with  my  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer  in  the 
ferthest  oomer  of  the  spacious  parlour.  It  soon  occurred  t«  me  that 
the  youn^  hoateia  was  obeerving  me  fixedly,  and  she  then  called  off 
the  attention  of  her  French  guests  to  some  insignificaDt  circumstance 
which  was  passing  in  the  court,  wi  which  account  Uiey  all  immediately 
quitted  the  parlour,  which  thus  during  a  few  moments  was  entirely 
empty.  The  youns  hostess  advanced  hastily  towards  me,  and  aio, 
taking  my  hand,  "You  are  Frits  B — :  I  cannot  mistake."  Astoo- 
iehed,  indeed  half  alarmed,  I  immediately  assented ;  however,  she  soon 
tranquilliaed  me  by  saying,  "  Have  no  uneasiness,  I  will  not  betray 
jrou.  I  knew  you  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding  your  disguise ;  f(^ 
during  several  years  I  saw  you  every  day.  I  am  the  dauebter  of  the 
baker  at  Ham,  who  lived  opposite  to  your  boarding-school,  and  many 
is  the  cake  you  have  had  from  us."  We  had  a  hearty  laugh,  as  well 
at  my  terror  on  her  addressing  me,  ss  at  recollections  ot  that  tim&— she 
taking  care,  however,  that  none  of  the  soldien  might  remark  on  Uieir 
entrance  that  we  were  acquainted.  She  informed  her  husband  of  my 
history,  who  forthwith  became  interested  in  it  j  and  after  treating  m* 
to  the  best — en  attention  which  at  my  yeart  was  highly  acceptable — he 
brought  me  himself  next  morning  early  through  the  Iiipper  Heath,  and 
on  taking  leave  urged  strongly  upon  me  a  loan  of  money  to  aid  me  on 
my  journey ;  I  was  touched  by  his  kind  offer,  but  did  not  Avail  myself 
of  it. 

After  a  very  tiresome  and  fatiguing  walk  I  reached  Shermbeok  late 
in  the  evening,  fonnd  out  the  house  of  Madame  Oottirinki,  uid  wu 
welcomed  br  ^^  true-hearted  soul  with  expresaions  of  jt^,  which  in 
these  our  times  are  rare  eaoDgh  in  her  class.     At  first  she  did  not 
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roraUeot  ni«,  aa  we  hkd  not  met  ha  Hven  yetrs ;  but  when  I  said  l« 
her,  "  Ah,  Maiiek,  haM  thou  then  forgotten  thy  own  Fr'itti"  she  fell 
upon  my  neck  in  a  torrent  of  tean,  to  which  succeeded  her  astoniiih- 
ment,  that  hei  dear  Frita,  her  dear  sod,  ehouid  have  grown  u>  Udl  and 
ttnag.  Here,  after  the  rq>0M  of  a  few  days,  I  recovered  from  the  fa- 
t^ues  of  my  nine  days'  walk ;  the  good  woman  did  all  she  conld  to 
make  my  abode  in  faer  house  as  comfortable  ss  possible,  and  during 
this  time  took  a  journey  to  Weiel,  that  she  might  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  there,  and  inform  my  dear  mother  of  my  near  arriral. 
It  was  arranged  that  I  should  enter  the  maternal  home  as  a  young 
student. 

1  left,  therefore,  my  leipectable  peintet^-costume  at  my  old  nurse's  ; 
and,  after  three  days'  rest,  set  out  as  a  pedestrian  for  Wesel,  where  I 
was,  before  long,  pressed  to  the  heart  n  my  dear,  my  long  on  my  ao- 
eount  anxious  mother.  Certainly  this  period— durius  which,  after  so 
considerable  an  sbeeuce,  I  rejoiced  in  the  affection  and  society  of  that 
tender  parent— wm  infinitely  happy  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  some 
weeks,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  mode  of  life — above  all,  of 
returning  to  the  profession  nluch  I  bad  been  conslniined  to  forego  in 
so  uuexpected  and  painful  a  manner.  The  accounts  we  had  of  the 
state  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  results  therefrom,  became  day 
after  day  more  unfavourable,  and  therefore  more  exciting.  Hamelin, 
NJrobuig,  and  JUegdoburg  had  already  fallen ;  to  them  followed,  witbia 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  remaining  important  fortresses  of  Prussia  ; 
and  when  we  became  fully  aware  of  Blacher's  capitulation  at  Lnbeck, 
and  of  Prince  Hohealohes  at  Brealaw,  to  remain  at  home  was  insup- 
portable. 1  agNed  with  a  youthful  friend  and  soho(4fellow  upon  a  plan 
for  joining  stealthily  the  Prnssian  army,  then  on  the  Polish  frontier;  and 
thus  place  ourselves  under  the  standard  to  which  our  birth  called  us. 

I  left  Wesel  for  Munster,  where  my  above>mentioned  friend  resided 
with  his  family.  Unfortunately,  a  short  time  previous  he  had  written 
to  me  in  detail  upon  our  plan  ;  this  letter  the  ever-watchful  French 
police  had  broken  open,  copied,  and  then,  reseated,  and  dispatched  it 
to  me;  and  so,  upon  my  arrival  at  Munster,  I  was  laid  hold  of  by  the 
gensd'armes,  and  quite  unexpectedly  lodged  in  an  empty  chamber  of 
the  gaard-house  forming  a  part  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  historical 
memtvy,  on  account  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Before  my 
door,  befure  the  windows  of  mv  chamber,  stood  sentinels;  my  bag- 
gage was  closely  inspected,  my  knife  and  tinderbox,  besidee  bH  my 
money,  were  taken  away.  Aa  is  usual,  varions  reports  arose  aa  to  the 
causes  of  my  arrest :  some  made  me  out  a  Russian  spy  ;  others  main- 
tained, upon  good  grounds  they  affirmed,  that  1  had  bees  hatching  a 
plot  against  the  life  of  Napolmn,  and  the  like  fobles.  It  is  not  sur- 
pristns,  therrfore,  that  in  order  to  know  so  important  a  person,  at  leaat 
by  sight,  there  should  have  been  daily  a  crowd  ot  people  assembled  before 
my  windows  ;  this  wm  in  some  measure  an  amusement  to  me,  but,  alas  1 
not  a  very  lasting  one.  The  adjuncts  to  my  imprisonment  were  not 
calculated  to  console  me  for  my  mischance !  a  bench  like  thoae  in  a 
guard-room,  a  table,  and  a  stool,  composed  my  furniture.  But  with 
all  my  privations  I  coold  not  at  anv  rate  complain  of  solitude,  for  out 
of  every  cwner  and  erevioe  issued  in  nnbrokea  train  whole  troops  of 
the  prettiest  little  mice,  in  order,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  to  claim  their 
tribute  out  of  my  proviaiona.  Their  effrontery  suited  nowise  my  un- 
spoiled appetite,  and  with  a  couple  of  pistes  I  cwitrived  a  trap  for 
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them,  into  wbich  fell  many  an  unhappy  mouse  ;  these  I  threw  every 
morning  to  my  tnuty  shoe-black,  whose  thint  for  my  acquaintance 
was  not  yet  qaenched,  and  who,  when  all  the  rest  had  forssken  me, 
made  a  point  of  risiting  me  daily  under  my  window. 

I  was  permitted  to  receive  my  meals  from  the  &inily  of  my  friend ; 
but  all  my  food  wu  carefully  examined  by  the  gusrci,  that  no  intelU- 
gence  nor  anvthing  suspicious  mi^ht  reach  me  by  that  means.  Meat, 
bread,  and  caxes  were  subdivided,  and  a  police-officer  took  a  apooaful 
of  my  soup  at  every  meal.  I  was  allowed  only  one  such  spoon  and  a 
UsBt  fock.  All,  aeoMnUag  to  their  notions,  was  safely  ordered,  yet  I 
managed  to  circumvent  their  vigilance  and  long-sighted  regulations ; 
for  I  succeeded  in  transmitting  to  my  friend  a  billet  from  me,  and  in 
the  followbg  manner.  Lieutenant  Von  Poblotiky  had  been  arrested 
at  the  same  time  with  me,  and  it  was  essential  that  we  should  agree 
in  our  answers  in  the  examination  to  which  we  were  to  be  submitted 
upon  an  approaching  day,  ftnd  I  wanted  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him  upon  this  point-  My  friend  had  been  one<of  a  body  of  troops  that 
capitulated  in  Hamelin,  but  I  had  entered  into  no  engagement  with 
France,  and  was  not,  therefore,  near  so  culpable.  As  I  said  before,  his 
mother  sent  me  daily,  break&st,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  I  knew  that  her 
two  grown-up  daughters,  charged  with  all  the  cares  of  her  small 
boas^eeping,  would  naturally  attend  also  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
utensils :  upon  that  I  grounded  my  plan.  Since  I  had  neither  pen, 
ink,  nor  paper,  I  sought  about  for  substitutes,  and  soon  found  them  in 
a  piece  of  dry  tobacco  paper,  which  served  gloriously  for  my  letter,  a 
splinter  of  wood  for  my  pen,  and  a  good  scratch  with  the  same  in  the 
fingers  of  my  left  hand,  afforded  a  provision  of  the  finest  red  ink  that 
could  be  desired  for  my  purpose.  When  all  I  had  to  intimate  was  by 
these  means  written,  I  enclosed  the  billet  in  several  folds  of  old  paper, 
and  pushed  it  into  the  spout  of  the  tea-pot,  which  I  did  not  see  car- 
ried away  without  agitation.  All  happened  as  I  had  foreseen ;  the 
eldest  daughter  washed  my  tea~pot,  ana  becoming  aware  of  some  im- 
pediment which  her  endeavours  could  not  remove,  called  upon  her 
sweetheart.  Lieutenant  Von  Wrede,  who  was  present,  to  assist  her. 
He,  who  knew  where  the  tea-pot  came  from,  was  struck  by  the  in- 
cident, (ha  was  skilled  in  aoch  practices,  being  an  old  Lubecicer ;)  by 
means  of  a  little  stick  he  set  the  spout  free  from  its  extraneous  con- 
tents, and  ran,  full  of  joy,  with  his  discovered  treasure  into  another 
room.  The  next  day  Poblotzky  obtained  the  billet,  and  t  my  answer 
in  as  mysterious  a  manner,  but  a  more  clever  one,  since  female  adroit- 
ness contrived  and  executed  it.  Our  cake  was,  as  nsnal,  split  in  two, 
but  on  this  .day  lined  with  slices  of  meat;  the  crumb  was  removed  from 
the  cake,  a  little  note  slipped  in,  and  then  the  crumb  replaced.  Traly 
the  notes  ran  some  risk  of  being  eaten  up,  but  were  rescued  in  time 
luckily,  since  mine  to  Foblotsky  contained  an  important  intimation, 
and  I,  in  turn,  was  glad  to  find  it  had  not  been  intercepted.  How 
often  have  we  laughed  since  over  a  cake  prepared  in  like  manner, 
thinking  of  those  tar  more  important  ones  and  of  those  anxious  mi^ 
mental  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  I  was  admitted  to  my  examina- 
tion, which  was  accompanied  by  all  ihe  ceremonial  due  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer.  General  Courbonville,  chief  of  the  gensd'armerie,  was  pre- 
sident, and  the  court  was  composed  of  twenty-one  members — a  bad 
sign  for  me,  as  it  was  a  court  empowered  to  award  life  or  death.  The 
proceedings  were  in  the  French  language,  which  I  wai  master  of,  and 
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thm-effffe  I  declined  an  interpreter ;  but  having  urowed  that  my  inten- 
tion bad  been  to  join  the  Pruisian  army,  the  examination  Boon  closed. 
Upon  my  making  this  confession,  I  saw  a  lively  alurm  in  the  features 
of  the  hearers,  which  gave  way  to  ^notions  of  compassion,  as  it  might 
well  be  supposed  that  my  yonth  and  inezMcience  alone  had  led  me  in- 
consideratef^  to  make  such  a  reply.  The  Preadent  now  observed, 
that  "  an  officer  who  does  not  keep  his  parole  of  honoor,  whether  friend 
or  enemy,  deserves  death  ;  snd  yon  are  that  person,  sir !" 

I  answered  that  this  observation  could  not  apply  to  me,  since  npon 
the  disbanding  of  our  regiment,  I  had  not  in  any  way  given  my  word 
not  to  serve  against  France,  nor  was  tinder  any  engagement  to  tLat 
country.  This  deposition  I  was  called  npon  to  prove  ;  but  in  spite  of 
my  youth  and  inexperience,  I  felt  it  was  safer  lor  me  to  stand  merely 
upon  my  defence,  and  demanded,  therefore,  that  proof  should  be 
offered  to  the  contrary. 

At  my  second  examination,  which  shortly  followed,  things  presented 
a  better  aspect.     I  saw  by  the  court  that  my  case  stood  not  so  badly, 

Earticularly  as  I  had  used  the  precaution  to  indicate  Csssel  as  my 
irtbpUce  instead  of  Clevee — for  Cleves  was  at  that  time  under 
French  dominion, — and  thus  I  should  have  had  the  intention  of  serving 
against  my  own  government.  The  judgment  of  the  president  was  then 
made  known  tome  ;  it  was  to  this  effect; — that  my  depoeitionhadbeen 
found  correct — that  is  to  say,  I  had  not  given  my  word  of  hononr,  and 
therefore  was  not  to  be  shot,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  tbe  con- 
sequence. The  conclusion  informed  me  that  my  case  would  be  con- 
sidered at  head-quarters,  from  whence  the  final  judgment  was  to  be 
awaited. 

Notwithstanding  the  happily-ended  crisis  which  had  held  my  life 
in  jeopardy,  there  was  no  uumge  in  my  manner  of  life,  except  that 
my  fatherly  guardian.  Provost  Offelsmeyer,  obtained  permission  to 
visit  me.  This  worthy  man  cheered  me  np  by  word  and  deed ;  but 
could  not  conceal  ftom  me  that  the  decision  of  my  fate  might  yet  be  a 
long  time  retarded.  In  fsct,  several  weeks  passed  by  in  annoying  un- 
certainty and  deadly  ennui ;  until  at  length,  one  morning  very  eatuy,  it 
was  imparted  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  France  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  At  the  same  time  the  order  was  placed  before  me ;  it  came  from 
Pultusc,  and  was  signed  "  Alexander  Berthier."  This  decision  was 
like  a  thunderbolt  to  me :  perbaps,  like  so  msny  others,  I  should  be 
dragged  into  the  heart  of  France ;  there,  disregarded  and  forgotten,  to 
while  away  the  best  years  of  mv  life  inactive  and  useless.  The  obeer- 
vations  of  my  guardian  rescued  me  from  my  despair;  he  represented 
to  me  how  changeful  good  and  evil  are  in  life,  and  that  my  fortunes, 
too,  might  brighten  up  when  least  foreseen  by  me.  This  conversation 
so  strengthened  me  under  my  misfortune,  that  I  b^an  the  preparations 
for  my  journey  in  better  spirits.  It  took  place  next  morning  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  grand  retinue ;  for  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  departure  of  so  important  a  personage  as  report  described 
me  to  be,  and  the  accompaniments  of  it  might  well  justify  their  notions 
of  the  matter,  for  the  arrangements  to  my  escort  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  tuneiUanct  of  half-a-doxen  such  criminals  as  myself.  In  ftont 
of  the  guardhouse,  where  the  soldiers  stood  under  arms,  I  found  a 
poetchaise  and  four,  attended  by  a  non  •commissioned  officer  and  four 
gensd'armes  on  horseback  ;  in  the  carriage  waa  a  quartermaster,  who 
announced  himself  as  my  companion  and  guard — shewed  me  his  loaded 
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ctrbiDc,  and,  openine  th«  pan  of  it,  ptnuted  out  the  powder  to  me. 
We  thus  -arrived  at  Wesel,  where  I  wu  awigned  a  quarter  in  the 
citadel  until  farther  orden  ;  but,  thnmeli  the  entreaties  of  my  mether, 
I  obtained  the  fovour  of  paaainR  three  days  in  her  house,  though  only 
in  company  with,  and  under  the  Murveillamx  of,  my  quartemiMter,  who 
in  time  made  himaelf  known  as  a  well-educated  young  nan  of  good 
bmily.  He  naturally  met  with  the  iriendliett  treatment  from  my 
mother,  and  shewed  himself  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  aa  little  as  pos- 
sible disturbed  our  intercourse. 

The  delay  allowed  us  only  too  qnkkly  paaied  by,  and  I  parted  fnai 
my  beloved  mother  after  a  sorrowful  adieu,  the  bittemesa  of  which  was 
iuereaaed  by  the  presentiment  that  we  should  never  meet  again  in  this 
world.  Never  more  have  I  seen  her  face  light  up  with  joy  on  meeting 
me — never  more  felt  my  heart  revive  by  her  inexhaustible  afiectitm. 
She  died  during  my  imprisonment ;  her  last  thought,  her  last  words 
were  directed  to  me.  Through  the  commandant's  kindness,  I  ol>. 
tained  a  relay  to  Cologne,  but  which  I  exchanged  for  two  places  in  the 
stage-coach.  Here,  to  my  great  regret,  I  was  separated  firom  my  com. 
panion,  and  entered  the  French  territory  accompanied  by  a  single 
gensd'arme ;  he  was  exchanged  at  every  post,  and  received  tor  hia 
attention  to  my  worthy  person  five  franea,  had  moreover  bis  meals,  and 
the  second  place  in  ue  ceach.  I  wag  allowed  to  stop  one  day  at 
Cologne,  and,  by  permission  of  the  humane  commandant,  wiUiout  the 
tvmeillance  of  the  gensd'armes,  upon  giving  my  word  of  honour  to 
appear  at  the  appointed  time.  I  then  obtained  a  relay  of  four  hmses 
to  Coblentc,  which  waa  at  that  time  a  great  indulgence  for  a  prisoner 
of  war.  And  here  my  favourable  star  seemed  to  decline  ;  relays  were 
kencefbrtfa  out  of  the  question,  and  only  as  a  peculiar  foronr  I  was 
granted  a  wretched  saddle-hmae  from  one  post  to  another,  and  I  had  to 
pass  the  nights  in  the  prison,  or  pav  a  high  price  to  the  governor  of  it 
for  a  room  to  sleep  in.  My  roaa  lay  throngb  a  country  particularly 
interesting  and  agreeable  to  a  routh  who  h^  not  too  fHi  left  behind 
him  the  tales  and  narratives  of  childhood — namely,  through  the  m~ 
called  Valley  of  Martvn,  tn  which  the  &ir  Oenofesa  lived  and  suf^ 
fered,  and  which  has  in  later  times  obtained  a  secmd  bad  renown  in 
the  cruelties  of  Schinderhanoes.  I  know  not  what  appearance  that 
part  of  the  country  now  has,  bat  formerly  it  was  highly  romantic ;  hill 
and  dale  ivere  deliahtfiilly  intermixed,  and  although  these  may  remain 
the  same,  yet  surely  those  venerable  clumps  of  old  trees  which  then 
adorned  them  must  have  disappeared. 

When  I  arrived  at  Luxemburg,  it  was  made  known  to  me  by  the  fort 
adjutant,  that  this  for  some  time  was  to  be  my  abode ;  and  I  learned  also 
that  between  thirty  and  forty  Hessian  officers  were  detained  here  as 
hostages,  among  them  the  Prince  of  Solms  Bronenfels,  who  formerly 
commanded  the  Hessian  r^ment  of  hatsars,  aa  also  my  own  colond 
and  the  captain  of  my  company.  I  was  put  into  the  Fwt  St.  Esprit, 
which  I  durst  not  leave  nw  even  walk  upon  ita  nunpart,  ahhongh  the 
position  of  this  small  citadel  made  every  attempt  at  flight  impossible.  I 
tried  to  establish  myself  as  comfortably  as  was  possible  in  my  iron- 
grated  chamber,  and  the  ennui  of  the  few  first  days  soon  vanished  in 
theaodety  of  the  Commandant  of  the  place.  Monsieur  Mackin,  who 
became  a  kind  sympathising  friend  to  me.  I  was  very  well  off  braides, 
tot  though  the  allowsnce  was  only  Q&  ^ncs  15  sous  a-month,  yet  at] 
jMwisions  were  so  cheap,   colonial  produce  excepted,  which  at  that 
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time  I  diBpensed  with  easily,  that  one  could  lire  eiceediogly  well  upon 
thig  moderate  rerenue.     In  an  enclosed  corner  of  the  fort  the  convicts 


were  kept  in  custody — a  revolting  community,  in  whose  Ticinity  I 
felt  myself  quite  uncomfortable)  and  whose  deeds  were  served  up  to 
me  regularly  at  dinner  and  supper  by  Feron,  their  superintendent,  ^rith 
whom  1  bouded.  These  criniinals  wore  iron  chains  in  form  of  braces, 
which  joined  on  to  another  encompassing  the  body,  the  lost  ending  in 
a  chain  twelve  feet  long,  to  which  was  fastened  a  six-pounder  cannon- 
ball  in  an  iron  box.  In  this  condition  they  wwked  and  slept,  and  truly 
were  not  to  be  envied  ;  but  they  well  deserved  a  heavy  punishment 
for  their  crimea.  In  any  attempt  to  escape  they  were  immediatelv 
recognisable,  for  every  fourteen  days  their  beads  were  closely  shaveo, 
while  on  the  contrary,  the  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  free  and  unhin- 
dered, which  gave  them  a  terriBc  appearance.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  my  li^,  at  first  so  monotonous,  became  much  more  varied  and 
•ffreeable,  through  an  acquaintance  with  an  inhabitant  of  Luxemburg, 
Hons.  Cherion,  a  well-infijrmed  man,  who  possessed  within  the  fort  a 
garden  and  summer-house ;  in  the  latter  was  a  tolerable  collection  of 
books,  which  he  placed  entirely  at  my  dispceal.  I  made  no  inconsider- 
able nse  of  them,  and  become  thereby  qaite  ^miliar  with  the  best 
French  authors,  and  this  in  a  certain  measnre  made  me  forget  my  be- 
loved family,  and  calmed  my  longing  after  liberty  and  an  active  pro- 
fession. The. French  officers,  too,  were  friendly,  end  visited  me  fre- 
quently— for  in  those  days  it  was  remarkable,  and  to  them  therefore 
interesting — that,  as  they  said,  "a German  should  nnder^tand French, 
and  even  that  he  could  read  it,  young  as  he  was." 

About  two  months  after  my  arrival  at  Luxemburg,  the  great 
powder  explosion  took  place  which  laid  great  part  of  the  town  in 
ruins.  Upon  the  7th  of  June,  1607>  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  dis- 
charged itself  upon  the  fortress  into  a  powder  magasine,  situated  on 
the  so-named  Rahm,  a  part  of  the  breastwork,  then  containing  about 
a  hundred  quintals  of  gunpowder,  placed  in  a  tower  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  the  first  story  of  which  was  built  of  sqnare-cut  stones. 
The  noise,  the  commotion,  and  the  univernal  terror  were  as  fearful  as 
the  havoc  brought  abont  by  the  storm.  The  whole  lower  town  of 
Grand,  which  lay  exactly  under  the  Rahm,  was  shattered,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  corpses  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins  and 
rubbish,  as  soon  as  some  review  could  be  made  of  the  terrible  calamity, 
which  during  an  hour  enveloped  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  smoke  and 
dust.  On  the  eastern  side,  too,  of  the  upper  town,  all  the  windows 
were  broken  in  the  churches  and  houses ;  and  stones  from  the  msga- 
rine  even  reached  the  opposite  suburb  of  Parfonthal.  One  of  them 
glanced  by  a  young  woman  who  was  rinsing  clothes  at  the  brook. 


whilst  it  earned  away  the  whole  front  of  her  (ace  as  if  cut  off  by  a 
knife,  it  left  her  skull  uninjured,  so  that  she  might  have  been  a  lonr 
time  in  torture  if  the  surgeons  had  not  come  to  the  relief  of  her  appalt 


_    ingniah  by  opening  her  veins,  thus  procuring  for  hei  a  i 
speedy  dissolution. 
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BY    UllB.  XATHBWB. 

"Shall  thoMwIia  pnnue  a  prafeHion  which  requirea  education,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  profound  acquirement,  elevation  nf  mind,  and  every  gift  of  nature,  be 
the  object!  of  continual  humiliation  ?  Shall  they  in  no  reapect  be  on  an  equ^tf 
with  (he  real  of  the  public  ?  What !  nhsll  the  monarch  who  oomniand*  me  to 
tppeu'  before  him,  the  author  who  aubmita  hit  productions  to  me,  the  public  who 
come  to  hear  and  applaud  me,  nil  have  their  rights  and  privilege!,  and  yet  I  poawe* 
□one  ?  I  am  obedient  to  the  authority  placed  over  me,  1  add  new  beautiei  to  the 
character*  entrusted  to  me,  I  enable  the  public  to  pass  their  hours  agreeably,  and  I 
am  rewarded  by  contempt !  The  diagrace  which  is  attempted  to  be  attached  Co 
the  profewoD  of  the  stage  is  a  reflection  upon  the  nation  that  suffers  it." 

MtDAiiE  Claikok. 

Or  all  the  canti  that  now  pervade  a  minor  portion  of  periodical 
criticism,  that  which  affects  diadain  of  actors  is  surely  the  most  in- 
consistent and  ungrateful ;  since  the  most  emphatic  contemner  of 
the  man  and  his  vocation, — he  whose  pen  has  been  esercised  during 
the  morning  in  writinj;  down  the  bitterest  contempt  of  the  artiat 
and  his  art,  may  be  seen  in  the  evening  laboriouBly  elbowing  his 
way,  someUmes  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb,  through  a  stubborn  and 
offensive  crowd,  in  eager  solicitude  to  witness  a  display  of  those 
talents,  the  very  existence  of  which  he  has  perhaps  previously  de- 
nied,  or  at  least  questioned ;  or  if  at  any  time  compeUed  to  ioio  the 
popular  voice  of  praise,  it  follows  that  in  proportion  to  the  admission 
of  nis  own  enjoyment  of  the  acting,  the  more  implacable  is  his  ani* 
mosity  towards  the  actor. 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  and  philosophy 
might,  we  think,  find  it  out. 

It  is  pretended  by  blind  detractors,  that  the  lives  of  actors  and 
actresses  are  consequently  and  necettaril^  immoral.  Actors  are 
not  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  their  follies,  vanities,  and  vices  are  in  common :  but  to  say 
that  they  are  more  depraved  than  any  other  class,  is  most  illiberal 
and  unjust.  The  wisest  and  best  hare  encouraged  the  stage.  That 
"  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom,"  Dr.  Johnson,  not 
only  wrote  for  it,  but  held  inUmacy — nay,  friendship,  with  an  actor : 
many  divines  have  also  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  Drams, 
and  held  fellowship  with  its  professors.  Vice  will  creep  into  a 
theatre,  as  well  as  into  other  buildings  made  with  human  hands ; 
and  "  where 's  the  place  whereinto  vile  things  sometimes  intrnde 
not?"  However  individual  prejudice  may  refuse  to  admit  the 
public  benefit  derived  from  a  theatre,  that  place  of  concourse  and 
refinement  has  "done  the  state  some  service,"  and  which  the  state 
acknowledges  by  its  legal  sanction  and  general  patronage.  To  at- 
tempt to  convince  these  pseudo' moralists  that  actors  are  partakera 
of  the  gooi'  as  well  as  the  bad  oualities  of  our  common -nature,  would 
be  a  bootless  task  ;  but  to  the  unprejudiced  and  fair-judging,  a 
brief  counter- statement,  while  we  are  upon  the  subject,  may  not  be 
deemed  intrusive  or  blameable ;  and  we  venture  upon  the  theme, 
albeit  "  unmusical  to  Volscian  ears," 

The  interior  of  a  London  theatre  is  composed  of  a  very  num^- 
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roQB  and  varied  clau  of  humnn  beingi.  Those  ridble  before  tbe 
curtain  form  but  a  small  number  compared  with  those  behind  it, 
whose  silent  labours  uphold  the  buildioK  in  an  equal  degree,  and, 
numerically  and  conducively  considered,  are  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  public  gratification,  as  are  tbe  actors  themielves.  The  va- 
rious members  of  this  body  are  of  all  degrees  and  temperaments, 
—the  ignorant  and  well-informed  —  the  rich  and  tbe  poor— the 
master  and  the  servant.  Many  of  these  humbler  aids  have  been 
bred  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre,  and  know  no  other  school  of 
morality  for  six  days  out  of  the  seven ;  yet  a  more  orderly  set  of 
people  are  not  to  be  found  labouring  for  their  weekly  pittance  in 
any  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  atmosphere  of  a 
theatre  necessarily  engender  vice,  and  render  its  morals  worse  than 
those  of  people  who  congr^ate  in  other  public  buildings,  how  is  it 
that  vice's  usual  concomitant — crime,  is  so  seldom  heard  of?  How 
is  it  that,  in  the  "  volumes  of  report"  which  reach  us  through  tbe 
columns  of  the  public  press,  we  so  rarely  see  a  member  of  this 
much-abused  bocfy  cited  in  the  daily  registry  of  depravity,  outra^, 
and  murder?  Yean  elapse  without  one  instance  of  such  delin- 
quency being  laid  bare  by  judicial  inquiry;  and  yet  these  people 
hold  no  patent  of  exemption  from  l^al  correction :  so  lar  from  it, 
the  actions  of  such  persons  are  more  exposed  and  open  to  detection 
and  comment  than  others.  If  on  the  stage  an  actor  give  offence — 
refuse  or  fail  to  fulfil  the  just  expectation  of  his  audience;  if  he 
forget  his  assumed  character  in  public,  summary  vengeance  clamour- 
ously  overtakes  him :  if  he  forget  his  private  character,  society  is 
open-mouthed  in  his  condemoation ;  and,  if  he  trespass  against  the 
law,  the  law  will  surely  be  his  schoolmaster. 

It  is  too  true,  that  we  have  more  than  once  heard  of  an  actor 
having  incurred  the  disgrace  of  being  for  a  certain  portion  of  time 
tent  lo  Coventry  by  his  brethren  and  the  laws  of  propriety  ;  but  we 
never  yet  heard  of  one  being  sent,  even  for  a  septennial  season,  lo 
any  penal  settlement  by  the  Uws  of  his  country  ;  and  further,  there 
is  not,  we  believe,  a  solitary  instance  on  record,  of  an  actor  or  ac- 
tress,— though  they  may  have  died  many  times  In  public  upon  their 
own  stage, — having  made  their  final  exit  on  the  platform  of  the  Old 
Bailey  or  elsewhere.  Let  these  negative,  but  surely  not  inc  msider- 
able  evidences  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Thespis,  and  of  the 
innoxious  tendency  of  stage  representations  to  demoralize  the  pro- 
fessors, in  some  measure  relax  tbe  animosity  of  the  indiscriminate 
censurer ;  let  him  "  bind  them  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  they 
will  be  as  frontlets  before  his  eyes  "  when  he  takes  up  his  critical 
pen. 

Or  better  than  this, — let  him,  if  he  can,  make  acquaintance  with 
such  men  as  Charles  Kemble,  Charles  Young,  (they  may  be  met 
with  in  the  best  society,)  Mr.  Liston,  or  others  of  our  pattern  actors. 
His  dislike  to  the  fraternity  will  then  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  he 
will  thenceforth  join  in  Barry  Cornwall's  eulogium  on  the  profession 
generallv ;  or  at  least  adopt  Uiat  gentleman's  recorded  opinion  of  tbe 
actors  themselves,  namely,  that  "  they  ait  an  aclive  and  intelligent 
body  of  men,  and  beyond  compariton  the  most  amuting  company  extant." 
Having  said  thus  much  for  the  "  poor  player,"  our  more  im- 
mediate concern  is  with  the  feminine  portion  of  the  community. 
From  these  fair  flowers  we  would  form  a  garland  to  be  placed  over 
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tke  miiTor  of  ths  yonng  sctnM  on  ber  first  entrance  into  ■  thertre, 

as  ao  inchement  to  virtue,  and  to  remind  us  how  advantageoui,  even 
io  a  politick  point  of  viev,  it  is  to  have  regard  to  private  character. 
D'Alenabert  truly  obserred,  "  that  the  chastity  of  actresses  is  mora 
exposed  than  that  of  say  other  wooien;  but  then,"  he  adds,  "the 
glory  of  the  victory  ought  to  be  the  greater."  We  further  quota 
^oni  him  (for  we  lore  aulhoriiU*  in  all  cases)  an  opinion,  that 
"grant  but  distinctions  to  virtuous  actresses,  and  their  order  would 
be  the  most  severe  of  all  with  regard  to  oiorali."  D'Alembert's 
speculation  referred,  of  courie,  to  his  own  countrywomen,  but  it 
applies  equally  to  ours;  and  in  calling  tiie  reader's  attention  to  the 
history  of  those  femaleg  who,  by  their  beauty,  talenta,  and  private 
merits,  have  tererally  attained  rank  and  station,  out  of  a  profeuion 
little  congenial  to  img,  after  the  glow  of  early  enthusiasm  has  pasted 
away,  it  will  appear,  that  from  the  moment  of  such  rievation, 
their  conduct  and  character  have  been  remarkable  for  every  active 
moral  auality.  Not  a  solitary  case  of  an  actress,  exalted  by  her 
husbana's  rank,  and  sharing  with  him  the  general  privileges  of  hla 
high  position,  can  be  addutxd,  of  one,  so  distineuisbed,  having  dis* 
graced  it.  In  rei^nca  to  our  purposed  chapiet  of  fiomtrt,  colled 
m>m  the  theatrical  parlerre,  and  transplanted  by  noble  hands  to  "  a 
more  removed  ground,"  we  must  regret  that  our  first  specinmn, 
Jirtl  by  chronological  claim  of  preeeilence  and  right  of  rank,  is  not 
presented  in  such  perfect  odour  to  the  moral  tense,  as  we  hoped 
It  would  be  when  we  sriected  it  at  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The 
goodly  bloMom  did  not,  it  seems,  escape  a  partial  canker ;  but,  as 
in  falter  bloom  it  attained  a  great  and  permanent  lustre,  we  most 
not  throw  it  aside,  (indeed  our  wreath,  without  it,  wouM  be  incom- 
plete,) remembering  that  in  Persia  the  rose  it  not  considered  wtvth- 
Mss  until  it  has  lost  its  "hundred  leaves;"  and  that  in  our  own 
country  the  judicious  lapidarv  does  not  cast  away  a  splendid  dia- 
mond, because  he  has  detectea  in  it  one  fiats, 

inch,  we  at  once  present  to  our  indulgent 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  BOLTON, 

(the  OBIQINAL  "  FOLLY  "  IK   "  THS  SKaOABB'  OPBBA.") 

The  person  so  long  known  and  celebrated  under  the  name  oSMitt 
Fentom,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Beewick,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  and  was  bom  in  I70S.  Shortly  after  her  birth,  her  mother 
married  a  Mr.  Fenton,  tiie  keeper  aS  a  coffee-house  at  Charing 
Cross,  who  sensibly  considering  it  more  reputable  to  all  parties  that 
his  infant  daughter-in-law  should  bear  his  name,  rather  than  that 
of  her  father,  our  heroine  was  thenceforth,  nntil  the  peried  of  httr 
own  marriage,  known  only  as  Lavinia  Ftnttm. 

The  last  two  centuries  nave  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  tnan  in  the  hisbtfy  of  thh 
remarkable  person,— of  obscure  birth,  bred  no  tn  the  bar  of  a 
public  coffee-house,  aiterwards  placed  upon  the  ooards  of  a  theatre, 
and  ultimately  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  the  country. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  childhood  the  little  Lavuiia  evinced  pre- 
cocious talents,  with  extraordinary  Acuities  and  acquirements. 
Amongst  other  natural  gifts,  she  was  fo«nd  to  pOMces  a  dear  and 
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lOelodioiii  voice,  and  gave  with  diis  ■  d«dded  cTidence  of  s  mudcal 
tendency  and  taste.  As  she  increased  in  age  Uid  itBttiTe^  her  geniuf 
developed  itself  in  equal  progression,  and  obtained  for  her  such 
taotice  as  might  be  expected  from  the  publicity  of  her  dtuation,  in 
which  her  great  abilities  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ItabUmit  of  the  coffee-room.  So  much  general  praise,  added  to  hia 
natural  shrewdness,  at  length  suggested  to  her  nominal  father  the 
prospective  advantages  that  might  ensue  &om  a  profit  cultivation 
of  these  native  powers;  and  it  followed,  tiitst  effident'masters  were 
•ngaged  to  instruct  the  young  Lavinia  in  various  branches  of  polite 
Aducation,  especially  in  music. 

In  those  days  tiie  Italian  school  of  singing  was  little  known,  and 
less  practised  in  England,  a  well-erecuted  English  ballad  being 
considered  the  perfection  of  vocal  excellence.  In  this  style,  then 
so  popular,  Lavinia  was  carefuUv  truned  ;  and.  If  we  may  rdy  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  best  musical  judges  of  her  day,  and  the  great  re- 
putation she  obtwned.  Miss  Fenton  must  have  greatly  excelled  all 
eontemporai^  singers.  Her  exceeding  quickness  of  acquirement  and 
her  extraordinary  talents  were  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  htr  father's 
patrons  and  friends,  that  the  report  of  her  varied  excellence  reached 
the  ears  of  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  who  eventually 
engaged  her,  —  not,  as  it  appears,  exclusively  for  operatic  perform- 
ances, for  she  made  her  dibut  in  the  character  of  Jtf  onimia,  in  Otway's 
play  of  "The  Orphan,"  in  the  year  1796,  she  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Tne  experiment  was  as  successful  as  the  dibttlimt^i 
most  sanguine  fViends  and  admirers  could  anticipate,  and  her  im- 
provement was  so  rapid,  that  Miss  Fenton  might  very  soon  be 
said  to  be  ihtfattaon.  Attractively  accomplished,  and  handsome  in 
perstm,  it  remained  but  to  know  her  rigid  propriety  of  conduct  o^ 
tke  ttage,  to  seal  her  ftvouritism  with  "the  town,"  and  vrin  for  the 
yonng  actress  universal  praise,  as  well  as  substantial  profit  In  those 
times  presents  were  the  usual  medium  by  which  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public  was  evinced  out  of  the  theatre  for  performers  c^  merit ; 
and  of  such,  actresses  might  boast  without  the  least  disparagement  to 
tiieir  private  reputation.  Costiy  gifts  were  then  considered  but  ob- 
lations  at  the  slunne  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  recipients  dieplaved 
tliem  not  only  without  any  impeachment  of  their  moral  conduct,  out 
without  the  slightest  imputation  of  sordid  or  servile  condescension. 

With  such  generally  distinsoishing  manife stations  of  admiration, 
it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Miss  Fenton  attracted  more  particular 
proofs  of  her  admirable  qualities.  Amongst  her  many  professed 
adorers  appeared  a  young  man  of  very  high  rank,  but  not  m  equally 
exalted  pnnciplet.  This  person  made  every  effort  that  wealth  and 
libertine  passion  could  august,  to  draw  the  young  actress  from 
her  honest,  though  pabUc  labours,  into  the  privacy  of  vicious 
ease;  and,  in  return  for  the  sBCri6ces  he  required  on  her  side, 
he  proposed  to  surrender  all  his  town-pleasures  (i.  t.  vices),  and 
to  retire  with  her  into  the  country,  upon  any  terms,  short  of  mar- 
riage, that  riie  might  dictate.*     This  offer  was  soon  the  talk  of  the 

■  Hare  let  it  be  noted  by  tbe  prejtidioeil  reader,  who  may  hkve  been  told  at  ths 

curtained  immcnliiT  of  lbs  sUe-sMnea,  tbat  in  almott  sU  cases  of  fsUing  off  in 

female  conduct  woA  SbancUa,  the  t«inptaliom  and  the  tempter  come  f>oni  wUAmW  the 

'    walli  Of  a  tluatre ;  auch  peraooi  are  mostly  atrangere  to  (he  profesuon,  uovened  in 

tne  habiu  of  acton,  and,  consequently,  unvitistea  by  their  baneful  uaodatlnn. 
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town,  for  "  his  tongue  became  hit  pwn  shame'i  wator."  It  wM,  con- 
■equently,  also  known  that  his  diihonourable  proposals  were  re- 
jected with  disdain;  and  as  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  the 
young  lady  had  not  only  anticipated,  but  hoped  for  a  more  flatterins 
result  from  his  attentions,  her  virtuous  conduct  endeared  her  still 
more  to  her  private  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  enhanced  her 
public  reputation. 

Shortly  after  this  she  appeared,  in  the  character  of  CAcrry  in"  The 
Beaux  Stratagem,"  and  with  ao  much  increased  success,  that  Mr- 
Rich,  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,*  lured  her 
thither  by  an  oSer  of  a  larger  salary ;  and  she,  who  bad  so  recently 
repulsed  an  agreeable  but  dishonourable  lover,  and  refused  his  invi- 
tation to  luxury  and  "  gold,  a'  store  I"  was  not  proof  against  the  vast 
t«nptation  offered  bv  this  rich  manager,  of— -^/leen  skilUn^t  per 
week!-~^n  offer  which  a  modern  eorypkit  would  reject  with  imfig- 
nation.  On  these  tpUadid  terms  our  heroine  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  this  theatre  cm  the  I5th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  m  the 
character  of  Lucilla,  in  "  The  Blan'a  the  Master,"  and  remained  at 
the  same  until  the  year  17^,  the  great  era  of  her  fame  and  fortune, 
when  "  The  Begws'  Opera  "  was  produced,  in  which  Miss  Fcaton 
was  the  origiaalPo%. 

The  unprecedented  p<qtularity  of  this  opera  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies is  known  to  all  theatrical  amateurs ;  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  introduce  some  interesting  paiti- 
Gulars  relating  to  it,  not  very  commonly  known.  On  its  first  repre- 
sentation its  success  was  doubtful,  until  after  the  opening  of  the  se- 
cond act,  when  the  chorus  of  "Let  us  take  the  road,"  moduced 
unanimous  applause,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  author.  The  dut. 
racter  of  Peachum  was  modelled  upon  that  of  Jonathan  Wild,  the 
notorious  thief  and  thief-taker,  who,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
production  of  the  opera,  had  been  executed  for  his  ionumerable  vil- 
laniea.  Peachum'i  methodical  and  business.like  perusal  of  the  Ty- 
burn list  was  but  a  representation  of  Wild's  daily  practice. 

Oay,  to  whom  and  iiia  party  the  Prime  Minister  was  inimical,  br 
frequent  comparison  in  this  opera  of  highwaymen  to  courtiers,  wiUt 
other  political  allusions,  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  like  other  prime  ministers,  had  a 
strong  party  against  him,  ready  to  find  a  mrallel,  or,  at  least,  a 
resemblance,  between  the  two  characters.  The  following  fact  will 
show  what  both  friends  and  enemies  were  an^ed  upon  ;  namely, 
that  Sir  Robert  possessed  a  large  fund  of  good  humour^  the  which 
few  accidents  could  overcome. 

In  the  scene  where  Peachum  and  Locka  are  discovered  settling 
their  nefarious  accounts,  Loctet'a  aong, 

**  Wken  70U  CMunts  the  aga,"  fte.i' 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  audience,  that  the  major  part  of  it  simul- 
taneously turned  their  eyes  upon  the  stage-box,  where  the  minister 
was  sitting,  and  loudlv  encored  it  Sir  Robert,  with  bis  characteris- 
tic acuteness,  instantly  felt  this  stroke,  and  received  it  with  good 
temper  and  discretion ;  for,  no  sooner  was  the  s«»ik  a  second  tine 
ended,  than  he  joined  in  the  general  applause,  and  cdled  for  a 
■  Enotrn  nmt  >■  tha  premises  of  Mr.  Spoda,  the  diina  mannftcturet. 
t  This  lODg  KM  latd  10  be  written  by  Swift. 
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repetition  of  it  By  this  meana  he  brought  tiie  audience  into  luch 
perfect  good  humour  with  bim,  that  a  epontaneoua  bur«t  of  applause 
was  directed  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  houie,  followed  by  a 
general  hvzsa  I  Notwithstanding  this  pleasant  termination  on  the 
night  in  question,  the  minister  could  not  on  any  future  occasion,  for 
some  years  after,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  be  present  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  opera,  on  account  of  the  many  allusions  which  the 
audience  thought  proper  to  applv  to  Ms  political  character.  The 
first  song  was  believed  to  point  at  him ;  and,  as  often  as  the  name  of 
Bob  Boot!/  recurred,  it  raised  a  laugh  against  him.  Tbe  scene  where 
Peachum  and  Locket  quarrel,  was  so  well  understood  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  a  recent  dispute  between  the  two  ministers.  Lord  Townshend 
and  Sir  Robert,  that  it  created  convulsions  of  laughter  and  applause.* 
^  With  regard  to  the  moral  tendency  of  this  opera,  there  were  di- 
vided opinions  at  the  time.  On  one  side,  it  was  contended,  that  it 
placed  all  sorts  of  vice  in  the  most  odious  light.  On  the  other,  it 
was  maintained  that  it  gave  encouragement,  not  only  to  vice,  but 
crime;  especially  by  mating  a  highwayman  a  hero,  and  finally  dis- 
missing him  wiuiout  due  punishment.  Dr.  Johnson  leaned  to  the 
first  opinion;  but  in  ouestions  of  this  sort,  Jact*  are  the  soundest 
critics.  Sir  John  Fieloing  one  d^  observed  to  Hugh  Kelly,  during 
one  of  the  successful  runs  of  "  The  Begears'  Opera,"  that  "  he  ex- 
pected a  fresh  cargo  of  highwaymen ;"  lulding,  that  "  on  every  suc- 
cessive season  of  its  performance,  from  tbe  first  representation  of  the 
piece,  there  bad  been  a  proportionate  number  of  highwaymen 
Drought  to  his  office,  as  the  booVa  would  testify."  Hugh  Kelly  had 
the  curiosity  to  look  over  them,  by  Sir  John's  permission,  and  found 
the  assertion  literally  correct. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  poet  had  a  moral  purpose  in  view  ; 
but  whether  the  end  justified  his  expectation  of  good  effects  upon 
the  vicious,  idle,  and  unlettered  portion  of  society,  is  very  probtem- 

*  The  origin  of  thU  qoairal  hss  linM  been  KcpUoed  by  Lcni  Orford  in  tha  fol- 

"  Walfxde,  aftsT  qpittiiw  tha  pslaoa,  la  tma  of  thoM  mnTarancai  wLarrin  he 
differed  witli  Lord  Towiuhemd,  mmmi  after  met  him  at  Gd.  Selwyii'i,  CSerdaad 
fJvart,  Id  the  preunce  of  the  Dnlca  ot  Nawcaitle,  Ur.  Pelham,  Colonel  and  Mrs, 
Pelham.  The  oonTenatim  turned  on  loniga  negotiation,  whldi,  at  tbe  dedre  of 
Walpola,  had  been  idinqniabad.  Townihend,  however,  then  reqniied  that  tha 
—  ibould  be  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Coamoat,  at  the  aame  time  that 


Cmunoiu  ii  more  joae  mbir  than  mine,  I  ilull  not  periiit  in  m;  c^inion  j  bat,  ai 
I  nov  give  way,  I  cannot  mviAd  obterrlng,  that,  njwn  mg  hOKOar,  I  thlsk  thii 
•node  of  proceediiig  wonid  have  bem  moat  •dTJnbLB.'    Walpole,  piqned  at  thia 


e^  pi  Billon,  lost  Iiii  temper,  and  uid,  '  Mj  lord,  for  onoa,  than,  there  ii  no  n 
sincerity  whioh  I  doubt  bo  much  aa  your* ;  and  I  nerer  doubted  it  ao  moea  aa 
vim  yon  are  plaaaed  to  make  luch  >tn>ag  exprcBiiana.'  Townihend,  inoanied  at 
thii  reproach,  aeiiad  him  by  the  collsr,— -Sir  Bobert  laid  hold  of  hit  in  return, — : 
and  berth  at  tha  «me  instant  quitted  their  holda,  and  laid  their  hand*  upon  their 
ivot^  {'Bnthtr,bn)lh»T,Ki'rttatliialk*tttvng.')  Mra.S«dwyn, alarmed, wanted 
to  call  the  guard,  bnt  was  preventod  by  Pdham,  who  made  it  np  between  them  ; 
dtoofh  thecontemptnoDiexpreauoniiuadon  thlioecBsioii  rendend  all  attempu  to 
haal  the  breadi  inefhotaaL  Tbu  drcomatance  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1737,  and  the  'Beggari'  Opera'  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1738." 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  political  awrorau  rf  this  importanoe  ihould  be  pre- 
snved,  and  "  ased  u^"  by  Gsf ,  to  keep  alive  the  ridietUe  of  the  atory,  whidi 
would  poailbly  trtberwise  have  died  a  natural  death, 
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fttical,  when  in  modem,  and  inoTe  enlightened  times,  dte  result!  of 
"Tom  and  Jerry,"  and"  Jack  Shepp««l'«'*  introduction  upon  the 
■taga,  are  remembered.    But,  to  return  to  our  theme. 

The  impreuioQ  made  by  Miw  Fenton  in  Polb/,  both  by  her  nam- 
ing and  acting,  was  moat  powerfuL  Her  popularity  had  reached  lU 
apes,  and  the  manager,  Ur.  Rich,  in  order  to  secure  her  future  ser- 
vices, was  induced  to  increase  his  former  liberality ;  and  a  second 
offer,  ot  double  the  amount  o£  her  previous  salary,  presented  to  the 
young  actress  an  income  so  truly  magnificent,  that  she  was  daasled 
into  a  prompt  acceptance  oi— thirty  ihitHng*  per  week  I  Read  this, 
ye  pmna  donna*  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  bless  your  stars, 
which  in  these  "hard  times"  enable  you  to  exchange  your  notes  itx 

The  abilities  of  Miss  Fenton  csnnot  be  disputed;  the  iirdrersal 
pan^yrics  of  the  time,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  managers  to  monopo^ 
Hie  her  services,  assure  us  that  no  actress  or  riofer  could,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  drama,  be  more  popular.  Not  a  print-shop  nor  fan-shop  but 
exhibited  her  handsome  fic^re  in  her  PaUtf  *  costume,  which  possessed 
all  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  modem  Quakeress  without  one 
meretricious  ornament ;  and  the  stage  presented  her  in  this  style  of 
dresB  for  sixty-three  consecutive  representations  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, when  the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  her  admirers : 
indeed,  so  painfully  was  she  importuned  and  pursued  by  her  numo- 
rous  lovers,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  some  confidential 
friends  should  guard  her  nightly,  home  after  her  performance,  to  pr^ 
vent  her  being  hurt  by  the  crowd  or  run  amtuf  with  ! 

And  did  this  young  and  interesting  woman  r^nain  insensible  to 
such  evidences  of  her  power  over  the  hearts  of  mankind — iuflexihle 
to  all  her  admirers  i — was  she  so  devoted  to  public  praise  and  ungle 
blessedness  as  to  be  unmoved  by  the  passion  she  inspired  in  so 
many? — did  she,  it  may  be  further  asked,  continue  that  virtuons  ca-. 
reer  for  which  before,  and  from  her  mtrit  upon  the  stage,  she  had 
been  so  distinguished?  Such  questions  may  naturally  arise,  and 
must  be  answered  truthfully, though  reluctantly:  the  integrity  of 
biography  is  tested  by  them,  and  must  not  be  forfeited.  Toe  time 
had  indeed  arrived  wnen  love, 

"  Bwift  as  an  arrow  ftnn  tlu  Tsrtar't  bow," 

reached  the  heart  of  Lavinia  Fenton.  From  the  earliest  representa- 
tions of  the  opera,  a  noble  occupant  of  the  stage-box  nightly  gazed 
in  undisguised  admiration  upon  the  fascinating  PoUt/,  who,  as  he  in 
after  times  often  declared,  lirst  captivated  him  by  her  plaintive  and 
eDgaging  manner  of  addressing  her  father,  Peacktim,  in  the  song  of 
"O  Ponder  Weill"  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  long  be- 
fore any  definite  declaration  was  made  by  this  nobleman  to  Sliss 
Fenton,  their  reciprocal  feelings  were  carefully  suppressed,  in  the 
consciousness  on  both  sides  t^t  their  passion  could  not  with  ho* 

■  It  ii  wortlij  of  remark,  that  hi  die  jmx  1738  a  finUrate  linger,  """'■"g  t» 


batween  the  rivsl  managers,  vho  eodi  contended  for  Oia  priviltff*  of  pAyW  ^ 
ihrte  thamand  pvunJt  lor  the  seaaon,  with  the  addition  of  a  clear  beaedc  I  TUs 
wBi  lining  to  aonic  tone  t 
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Bour  be  rvrealed.  As  tor  the  yoang  actreu,  ibe  regarded  her  noble 
lover  u  Hdena  viewed  BetUmn,  but  as  "  a  bright  particuUr  ttar,  in 
whoM  radiance  and  collateral  light  ihe  naiut  be  comforted,  not  in 
hia  ijriiereM-be  was  so  much  above  her." 

Still  did  sbe  nigfatly  appear,  and  oa  often  did  her  enamoored  lover 
take  hb  accasttxned  place,  whence  he  "  gased  on  the  fair  who  caused 
bit  carc^"  tiD,  at  length,  it  became  evident  not  onlv  to  him,  but  to 
other  6-equenters,  that  the  songs  in  which  the  senUment  was  applic- 
able to  ber  particular  feelings  were  sung  in  a  faltering  voice  and  witii 
a  tremulouB  air;  especiallj  that  wherein  Gay's  herome  exclaims— 
"Alul  poorPolW!  Klack  and  wBll-ftday  I 
Before  I  «•■  in  love,  erery  monih  wu  Hay  1" 

Alas,  Poor  Polh .'  may  be  echoed  by  our  reader.  She  was  deeply, 
dangerously  attacDcd.  Her  firiends  became  alarmed ;  her  unsuccess- 
ful suitori  despaired ;  and  her  manager,  not  the  least  tnieresled  of  the 
general  observeri,  saw  his  Measure  escaping.  Admonitory  age  was 
not  slow  to  warn;  jealousy  to  reprove;  nor  envy,  as  well  as  pru- 
dence, to  condemn.  Bat "  when  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  on 
youth,  neither  counsel  nor  wisdom  can  remove  it;"  and  alter  all  the 


glorious  triumphs  over  feeling  and  circumstance — the  season  of  her 
probation  finished — heart-tonched,  she  surrendered  the  good  name  so 
long  and  virtuously  sustained,  and  at  the  close  of  the  theatre  in  July, 


left  »elf,fiiendt,  and  aU,  for  love  ! — resigning  all  mastery  ovi 
better  nature  to  became  the  mistress  of  a  utamed  man  f*  On  the  first 
certainty  of  what  had  long  been  dreaded,  "  infinite  tongues"  were 
buaV  in  conjecture  as  to  what  probable  compact  Miss  Fenton  had 
maae  with  her  noble  lover  under  these  deplcHrd  circumstances, 
as  it  was  understood  she  did  not  mean  to  return  to  the  stage ;  and 
Swift,  writing  from  vague  report,  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  July  6tb, 
1728 : — "  The  Duke  of  Bolton  has  run  away  with  Polfy  Peachum, 
having  settled  four  hundred  per  year  on  her,  during  pleasure,  and 
upon  disagreement,  two  hundred  more," 

Whether  any  such  terms  existed  could  never  be  ascertained,  for  no 
«  disagreement"  or  separation  took  place.  The  Duke  was  not  merely 
in  bme  with  Miss  Fenton,  but,  as  hie  after  conduct  proved,  really 
loved  her.  It  is  equally  evident  that  her  devotion  to  him  wa*  of 
equal  measure  and  weight.  Their  mutual  attachment — sudden  and 
unpremeditated — was  coeval  with  their  first  meeUng,  and  though  no 
onu  confession  on  either  side  was  made  for  some  time  after,  yet  when 
two  hearts  spontaneously  join,  tbey  tuill  discourse,  though  tongues 
were  out  of  use,  and  spe^  their  own  meaning.  The  Duke  bad,  in 
bath,  no  occasion  to  make  love  to  Miss  Fenton,  be  found  it  ready- 
made;  tberefore  it  required  no  "oaths  (those  servants  of  deceittul 
men)"  to  bind  him;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  her  trespass  by  imputing  to  her  the  more  deliberate  infamy  of 
haggling  for  the  price  of  her  dishonour.  We  have  previously  shewn 
diat  she  was  proof  against  such  bribes,  and  it  is  therefore  more  na- 
tural, as  well  as  charitable,  to  suppose  that  no  sordid  conditions  were 
annexed  to  her  self-sacrifice  ;  and  when  he,  a  suitor,  cried — 

——  "  Say  thou  art  mioe.  and  over 

Uy  lore,  a*  it  b^Di,  aluat  bo  psfwrer," 

*  If  any  eztennadoD  may  be  recUTSd  for  such  ■  TJolallon  of  aaored  tmnraand  - 
msnt,  it  icay  be  urged  tfast  thii  iM^lonan  had  been  vlRusIly  (eparatad  from  hii 
wife  befort  be  became  attadied  to  Miie  Fenton. 
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hs  kept  hii  word,  proriiiK  himielf  throughout  his  life  a  nua  of  >ticb 
"  uncoined  conrtancy"  tut  neither  in  word  nor  act  wm  he  e»«r 
known  to  deviate  from  that  deep  and  fervent  affection  which  had  led 
them  both  into  ao  indefensible  a  position.  For  twenty-three  yean,  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  her  life,  Mias  Fenton  was  strictly  oevoted  to 
privacy,  lost  to  society,  and  her  own  approval,  residing  wiUi  the  Soke 
more  like  a  respected  wife  than  a  mistress.  Such  was  her  external 
propriety  of  demeanour  and  conduct,  that— apart  iVom  the  cnme  of 
attaching  herself  to  a  married  man — she  provoked  no  malice,  nmtber 
excited  open  reproach  from  those  whose  strict  prindplea  could  not 
fail  to  condemn  her  situation,  and  shun  her  sodety. 

■'  Coroaeu  an  itan,  sad  nHiutimea  falHng  om«l" 

The  Duke,  however,  ultimately  made  what  reparation  for  his 

share  of  the  error  he  had  power  to  make,— a  reparation  of  doubtful 

sufficiency  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  and  rarely  efficacious.     In  the 

{iresent  instance,  however,  it  proved  otherwise,  possibly  from  the 
ess  rigorous  morality  of  that  period.  His  Duchess  dying  in  1751f 
he  immediately  married  Miss  Fenton,  whose  long  trespass  against 
the  laws  of  propriety  and  religion  seemed  all  at  once  buried  m  the 
tomb  of  Uie  departed ;  and  £e  now  Duchess  of  Bolton,  emerging 
from  her  long  seclusion,  sustained  her  acquired  rank  for  nine  years 
with  dignified  simplicity,  unmixed  with  the  slightest  arrogance ; 
never  seeming  to  forget  that  she  owed  her  elevation  to  good  for. 
tune,  and  the  rare  constancy  and  generosity  of  her  noble  nusband, 
whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive.    Doomed  to  experience 

«  That  llfe-IoDg  psug  thB  widowed  spirit  beats ;" 
with  her  lost  lord,  health  also  left  her.  Under  this  twofold  be- 
reavement, in  a  rapid,  and  what  may  be  termed  premature,  decay 
of  life,  she  was  sent  to  Tonbridge  Wella  for  the  benefit  of  their 
waters.  There  she  became  acquainted  with  a  medical  gentleman, 
fVom  whose  skill  she  derived,  as  she  believed,  much  alleTiation  to 
her  complaint,  and  which  belief  induced  her  to  engage  his  per- 
manent attendance.  During  this  arrangement  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected crisis  took  place  in  the  Duchess's  disorder,  and  she  hastily 
made  her  will  while  in  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  when  grati- 
tude for  upwards  of  two  years'  professional  devotion,  to  the  exdo* 
sion  of  all  other  practice  and  emolument,  prompted  the  dying  w»- 
iman  to  bequeath  to  him  a  large  sum  as  compensation  and  reward 
for  his  services, — a  no  uncommon  result  of  such  compacts,  when  sick- 
ness has  been  long  soothed  bv  particular  medical  skill  and  attention,* 
This  act  gave  to  Horace  Wupole,  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  a  theme  upon  which  to  exercise  his  characteristic 
pleasantry,  with  some  implied  censure  upon  the  Duchess's  final  dis- 
position of  her  money.  But  Horace  Walpole  could  not  forego  his  jest 
even  upon  the  most  serious  events,  especially  in  communicabona 
which  he  intended  to  be  kept  from  the  public  eye,  until  himself,  and 
those  he  wrote  upon,  would  be  insensiUe  to  the  good  or  evil  report 
of  mankind.  He  mentions  the  death  of  this  remarkable  woman  in 
the  same  spirit  of  badinage  as  that  in  which  he  announces  the  occur- 
rence of  a  national  calamity,  communicated  in  the  following  terms : 
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"  Don't  yon,"  uid  he,"likethe  iropertinence  of  the  Dutch?  They 
hxve  lately  bad  a  miMf-qiiake,  and  giving  themselvea  terra  Jirma  airs, 
call  it  an  earik^wike  1"  In  the  Mme  letter  (I  think)  he  gives  the 
following  version  of  our  heroine's  demise  : — "  Well !  I  have  heard  of 
anaiher  honest  lawyer  I  The  famous  Fol^,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  is 
dead,  having,  after  ■  life  of  merit,  relapsed  into  her  Pollyhood.  Two 
years  ago,  ill  at  Tonbridge,  she  picked  up  an  Irish  surgeon.  When 
she  was  dvin^,  this  fellftw  sent  for  a  lawver  to  make  her  will ;  but 
the  man,  finding  who  was  to  be  her  heir  mstead  of  her  children,  re- 
fused to  draw  it.  The  Court  of  Chancery  did  fumiafa  another  leas 
scrupulous,  and  her  three  sons  have  but  a  thousand  ponnds  a-piece, 
the  sar^eon  nine  thousand." 

In  this  disposition  of  the  Duchesa's  money  there  certainly  was  a 
great  disproportion  ;  but  who  can  say  whether  it  was  unjust  or  not  ? 
In  inch  cases,  man  sees  the  act,  Ood  the  motive.  This  person,  by 
his  entire  devotion  to  hia  noble  patient,  hod  probably  made  serions 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  past  and  prospective,  in  order  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  tier  peculiar  case.  This  the  Duchess  doubtless 
considered,  and  at  the  so  sudden  approach  of  death,  perhaps  in  the 
fulness  of  her  gratitude,  gave  more  than,  in  greater  vigour  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  she  mi^t  have  deemed  necessary.  The  witty  chro- 
nicler of  this  effect  of  "Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o'er  the  grave," 
implies  but  a  mental  falling  off;  yet  his  remark  was  unkind.  As  to' 
the  legacies  left  by  the  Duchess  to  her  sons,  they  were  probably  as 
much  a*  they  wished  and  expected,  and  more  than  their  fortunes  re< 
quired.  But  we  all  know  the  responsibilities  of  on  established  wit; 
once  acknowledged  a  wit,  his  fancy  is  slave-bound  "  for  aye."  Wh^ 
ther  as  a  talker  or  writer,  he  has  still  a  character  to  sustain ;  like  the 
face  of  a  confessed  beauty,  his  mind  must  always  be  seen  en  beau.* 
Wolpole  mwld  not  tell  any  story  without  a  pmnt,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  other,  the  Polfyhood  was  iireaistible,  though  candour  might 
have  spared  it. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man than  by  adding  the  following  posthumous  eulogium  (the  sin- 
cerity of  which  cannot  be  doubted),  passed  upon  herliy  Dr.  Joseph 
Walton,  and  which  may  be  found  in  a  note  subjoined  to  one  of 
Swift's  letters  to  Gay. 

"  She  was,"  says  he,  "a  very  accomplished  and  most  agreeable 
companion;  had  much  wit,  strong  good  sense,  and  a  just  taste  in 
polite  literature.  Her  person  was  agreeable  and  well  mode,  though  I 
think  she  could  never  be  called  a  beauty.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  at  table  with  her,  when  her  conversation  was  much  admired 
by  the  first  characters  of  the  age,  particularly  of  old  Lord  Bathurst 
and  Lord  Oranville." 

The  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  buried  at  Oreenwicfa  with  all  appro- 
priate honours,  in  the  year  1760,  at  the  age  of  6fty-two. 

*  Tha  lata  Mr.  Caiman,  wboM  convemtian  mi  le  ipirkling  and  epigrammatic, 
bid  oarer  ooungt  to  appear  In  •odetj  when  hi*  health  or  ipirita  were  not  in  fuU 
force.  The  OOTudtnimeu  of  what  was  taptcxoi  from  him  impdied  too  freqaentlf 
exciuei,  eren  st  the  eleventh  hour,  for  Don.Bppesnnce,  l«  the  wrere  dinppoint- 
ineat  of  thoH  who  reckoosd  Dpon  bis  delightful  society. 
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Tb*  Tnxki  htm  k  bdief  tlutt  in  the  snw  of  "  tha  n 
— (iwf  jkoKin},  tbt  Hull  of  the  dumcd  perpetually  wander. 

'*On  tbaDardanelUiiUideqwciaUyoQtheBaaplMvua,  tliepMsngand  n 
of  the  litde  brown  Urdi,  tbe  *  Aolnoiu  oofafBor;'  or  '  An**  dimniai,'  U  in 
They  are  never  wen  to  paiue  in  ueir  coune,  anil  an  raiely  known  to  re*t ;  but 
they  bend  theic  heads  down,  and  pickup  their  food  u»  they  uim  along  thg  lurfaoa 
of  the  water  in  their  BrerlaitiiiKfliriit,"— Codxtgh  Okobvihob'i  FaeAt  Vojfaar 
to  A«  Mmmtrrtmtm,  vtk.  i.  p.  «7«. 


Thkt  have  quitted  hnnun  lift, 
Paiaiou't  nerec-ceeiing  itiife, 
Hope,  and  hate,  and  empty  f^ly^ 
Joy,  and  ^ef,  and  meUncboly, — 

But  they  find  no  reit, 
Thoogb  the  fleah  hath  toat  the  hoM 
That  it  had  on  them  of  eld  :— 

Why  are  they  unblmt? 

Were  they  nnmber'd  with  the  gn^ 
Envied  soni  of  power  and  itete, 
Bobed  in  ([umaiiti  brought  afar, 
Deck'd  with  gold  of  Iit^ar, 

And  the  diamond's  blaie? 
Were  thej  rank'd  among  the  poor, 
Bnppliant  at  each  wealthy  door, 

AU  their  weary  dayi  1 


grave 


There  are  both  : — the  hungry 
Oalhera  lultann,  ntheridaTg 
lUch  and  poor  aUke  fall  low 
Before  Azrael'i  dicaded  bow, 

In  Iti  deetioad  hour; 
AU  muit  paia  Al-Sirat*i  ridge. 
And,  MCWd  that  dlov  bridge. 

Send  to  HonUr't  power. 

Thne  were  of  eadi  daM  and  dine 
From  the  veij  birth  of  lime. 
Who  pervendy  want  aatiay. 
Leaving  Tirtue'i  narrow  way 
For  an  ovi]  path. 


For  they  made  a  boa«t  of  lin — 
Eblia  retni'd  their  hearti  within. 
And  hii  bidding  foiJ  they  wrought. 
To  themaelrei  with  ruin  fisnght. 

And  B  dire  dlimay: 
Therefore,  from  communion  tbrait 
With  the  ipiriti  of  the  juic, 

Damnad  lonla  are  they. 


^uoi^iant  wide  o««lloa'a  bonnl 
Whare  a  guilty  wretch  1*  iound, 

Iji  hii  heart  oontendiugj 
Til  remembrance  of  the  put, 
Join'd  with  Kme  of  woe,  to  hut 

Agei  never  ending. 


Neither  do  thoM  loet  oi 


edwdl. 


modi 
Of  that  tad  and  n    "  ~ 
Where  the  fienda  in  lonnenti  dt ; — 

They  reviiit  earth : 
Wandering  with  the  wandering  bird, 
gtlll  their  wailingi  may  be  heard 

Wh««  they  dnn'd  with  mlrtk 

Ne'er  doca  the  "  y«f  ioeon  "  ren. 
Never  does  die  biuld  a  neit ; 
On  the  ware  die  ipringe  to  lifh, 
RoA'd  amid  it*  ttmny  etri^ 

On  it*  bieait  die  diM ; 
And  with  her,  dthoii|^  uneeeo, 
Writliing  nnder  t4irtur«  keen, 

A  doom'd  ipirit  flie*.  > 

Oh  1  mon  dreadflil  mch  a  lot,    . 
Thna  reriewing  each  loved  qwt, 
Vax'd  with  agony  nndyinff. 
Whence  there  i>  no  hope  of  Syia^i 

Than  to  lie  fa*t  bound 
By  an  adamantine  diain, 
Ftx'd  for  ever  to  remain 

In  hdl^  depth  prnfound. 

This  the  damned  nnlt  endtue^ 
Smitten  with  a  vengetmce  suis. 
For  the  law*  of  Alldi  broken, 
Ouilt  imagined,  dtme,  or  apoken. 
For  the  Prophets  word  unpriied. 
For  the  Holy  Faith  dendied  ;— 

Men  of  ^ont  heart, 
When  the  "fttktvcn"  Biuby, 
Fervent  pray,  with  downcaet  eya. 
They  rosy  he  prepared  to  die. 

And  find  a  better  part. 
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BY  liOUIU,  STUABT  OOSTBLLa 

HEREFORD. 

Hbwbfwu),  thovgli  it  haa  th«  chancier  vf  being  pecdiarlr  dnlli-^an 
aociuation  naentUf  bfooght  Bgainat  cathedral  towiu,— is  ao  6ntAj 
BttnaAed,  aoaaniaomdy  b^t,  and  its  gloricua  diareh  so magnificeot, 
that  I  can  scarceir  agree  tkat  it  deserres  to  be  i»  dedgnated :— at 
least,  to  a  nutu.  the  place  is  fdU  of  interest ;  and  the  pleasure  it  can 
aMotd  IB  its  charming  walks,  and  the  snblkae  aspect  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  spedmeus  M  earlj  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  cannot  Ail  to 
enlist  a  BtraneM  in  its  canse- 

liw  bMt  new  of  the  town  is  from  a  rising  ground  on  the  road  to 
Boas,  whence  the  majestic  tower  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  spires  of  the 
Other  venemble  places  of  worship  appear  to  great  advantage-  It  re- 
minds me  of  Bonrges,  the  position  of  the  town  being  not  unlike, 
although  Hereford  certainly  has  the  advantage  in  seme  respects,  stand- 
ing h^ber,  and  in  a  more  beautiful  country.  The  golden  rale  of 
Hereford,  through  which  runs  its  sparklinf;  river,  is  in  spring  one 
mass  of  many-coloived  flowers,  which  enamel  the  luznnant  mea- 
dows as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  bills  are  everywhere  covered 
with  coppice-woods,  and  waving  oom-fields  spread  out  their  riches  in. 
gorgeous  display-  The  hop---that  most  beautiful  of  all  twioing  plants, 
Uie  rival  of  the  Tine— here  vies  with  Kent  in  richness,  and  throws  its 
graceful  garlands  over  wide  tracts  which  they  adorn,  sharing  the  iame 
of  the  celebrated  orchards,  whose  produce  has  illustrated  the  name  of 
Herefbrdsbire. 

In  the  season  of  blossoms,  the  apple  and  pear-trees  in  this  countv 
present  a  wilderness  of  bloom ;  and,  when  these  are  matured,  the  ri^ 


aspect  of  their  crimson  and  gold  fruit  makes  the  strauMr  imagine  that 
he  has  strayed  into  the  jewelled  region  where  Aladdin  sought  his 
lamp.     No  wonder  that  Merlin  the  bard  wss  enamoured  of  &s  i 


rivalled  apple-treee,  and  laments  the  destmctian  of  his  orchard  by 
an  enemy  in  the  most  moving  strains ;  for  the  inexpressible  beauty 
of  these  valuable  and  omomeatal  groves  is  greater  than  any  other  ran 
I»esent :  the  orange  itself]  in  spite  of  its  perfumed  flowers,  sacred  to 
wedded  love,  and  its  fruit  of  sunny  glow  amidst  its  shining  metallio 
leaves,  is  scarcely  so  attractive. 

What  riches  are  in  these  extensive  and  lovely  orchards  I — whether 
the  apples  be  the  golden  pippen,  the  redtlreai,  the  red,  white,  and' 
yellow  mtuk,  the  faxteheln,  or  dymock-red,  or  those  called  the  ien 
amtmandtnetiU,  that  famian  the  "  juice  divine,"  whose  praises  are  sung 
by  Philips  in  inflated  messures.  and  by  the  Normsn  poet,  Basselin,  in 
strains  worthy  of  Anaoreon.  No  wonder  that  the  exquisite  liquor 
produced  by  this  immortal  fruit,  &mous  from  all  time,  should,  ss  the 
poet  of  cyder  exclaims,  be  loved  by  "  the  peasants  blithe,"  who 
"  Will  quaff,  and  whiillB,  aa  their  tinUing  team 

Thay  driTC^  BDd  liag  of  Fnua'a  radiant  tjt», 

Plaaaed  wi^  tlie  ni«Haj  draught." 
Nor  is  the  perry,  fhniished  by  the  luscious  pears  of  this  county,  lesa 
to  be  boasted — whether  produced  tnaa  the  squash,  die  oldfield,  tbe 
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buff-cap,  the  iMrland,  the  cade  and  the  red  peary—pBrenta  of  moat  of 
the  chavtpagne  e^jojed  as  genuine  in  England. 

To  the  tyrant  Henry  tb«  Eighth,  or  rather  to  Harria  hia  Iniiterer, 
England  chiefly  otvea  the  riches  of  her  orcharda;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Firat,  to  Lord  Scndamore  of  Holm  Iiacy, — that  fine  old  aeat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herefiird,  this  county  is  indebted  for  becoming 
aa  Evelyn  aaya,  "  in  a  manner,  one  entire  orchard." 

Greater  ia  the  wealth  its  tree*  yield  than  if  the  wbtJe  ground  Tere 
strewn  with  auch  gema  aa  were  once  found  by  a  peasant  of  one  of  the 
Tillages,  who  tamed  up  with  bis  spade  a  coronet  adorned  with 
diamonds.  The  astonished  swain,  scarcely  crediting  his  senses,  and 
dreading  too  strict  inquiry  in  hia  immediate  neighbourhood,  repaired 
to  Gloucester,  where  he  offered  the  glittering  treasure  to  a  goldsmith, 
who,  well  aware  of  its  value,  immediately  gave  the  sum  of  thirty-one 
pounds  for  it,  sending  away  the  finder  intoxicated  with  his  good  luck, 
llie  goldsmith  hastened  with  his  prize  to  London,  where  be  readily 
secured  bis  gain  by  getting  from  a  jeweller  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  nor  waa  it  long  before  it  was  again  disposed  of,  produdog  a 
profit  to  the  last  seller  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas.  It  is  unknown  to 
whom  that  jewelled  crown  belonged ;  perchance  to  tbe  gallant,  the 
good,  and  unfortunate  Ethelbert,  who  might  have  worn  it  when  be 
set  forth  in  bridal  array  to  woo  the  &ir  daughter  of  O^  of  Merda, 
and  the  cruel  Queen  Quendreda.  Full  of  hope  and  lore,  did  tbe 
young  and  pious  prince  jonmey  towards  the  towers  of  Sutton- Walla, 
and  ^uly  did  he  enter  the  portals,  which  seemed 

"  BontlDg  from  tboir  hinga  to  ncdm  him  g" 

of  his  royal  b 

8  steps  as  the  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Merda  muttered  words  like  these ; — 

'■  The  nven  itwlTis  hoarse 
That  croaki  thi  fatal  entrance  of  this  king 
tinder  my  battloneDta," 

Lovely  looked  the  innocent  girl  whose  beauty  had  lured  tbe  prince  to 
her  father's  halts,  a  prototype  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  while  her  batefnl 
mother  was  planning  a  masaacre,  and  the  sweetest  notes  of  the  barp 
hod  been  awakened  to  speak  the  welcome  of  the  honoured  Kuest. 
Even  to  the  door  of  his  sleeping-chamber  was  the  unsospidoos  Etbd- 
bert  attended  with  friendly  care  ;  and  when  he  dosed  his  eyes,  it  was 
to  dream  of  his  future  bride,  whose  smiles  bad  shone  on  him  through- 
out tbe  happiest  of  his  days. 

Where  was  tbe  ^at  and  good  Ethelbert  tbe  next  morning  f  When 
did  he  return  to  his  capital  blooming  and  bappy  as  be  left  it?  Bow 
shall  thoee  questions  be  answered  f — alas  I  a  mutilated  corpse  was  out 
into  an  obscure  grave  in  a  wood  near  Sutton- Walls ;  and,  after  a  time, 
a  gorgeous  funeral  procession  took  its  mournful  way  towards  Here- 
ford, Buppoeed  to  conduct  the  remains  of  the  young  King  of  the  East 
Angles  to  bis  last  home, — tbe  sorrowing  monar^  Offa  having  the 
sad  task  of  announcing  to  his  subjects  the  sudden  death  of  their 
chief,  his  intended  son-in-law.  Splendid  was  the  tomb  erected  by  the 
reniorse  of  Offa  over  bis  body,  which  be  afterwards  caused  to  be 
secretly  carried  to  the  cbuicb  and  placed  beneath  tbe  pile  of  sculptured 
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■tone ;  tnd  it  vna  then  thftt  mintdet  began  to  pnre  how  pun  wu  be 
wlio  slept  beneath. 

More  and  more  did  Offa  tremble  at  the  deed  bia  own  ambition  and 
Ilia  wife's  permasion  bad  n^ed  bim  to ;  and,  in  expiation,  he  showered 
heaps  of  gold  apon  the  spot  where  Ethelbert  was  laid,  until  in  proceaa 
of  time,  the  magnificent  Csthedml  of  Hereford  rose  in  commemoratiun 
of  bis  deed  of  blood  and  his  repentance.  For  centuries  did  the  pions 
from  all  lands  repair  to  the  ahrine  of  Ethelbert,  and  Ions  was  his 
tomb  held  in  venerstion,  and  the  feet  of  his  atatne — clothed  "  in  his 
faalut  as  he  lired," — kissed  with  devout  «al  bj  pilgrims  innumerable. 
But  a  period  came  when  shrines,  and  altars,  and  sculptured  fanes  were 
defacea  and  tramjiled  on,  and  in  the  nniversal  wreck,  the  statne  of  , 
King  Ethelbert  disappeared. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  months,  owing  to  the  indefiitigable  seal  and 
good  taste  of  the  present  Dean  of  Hereford,  under  whose  auspices  the 
beautiful  Cathedral  is  rising  like  a  phceniz  from  its  ashes,  that,  closed 
up  in  a  wall  smidst  a  heap  of  delicate  columns,  which  bare  long  been 
concealed  by  mde  buildings  and  thick  plaster,  the  effigy  of  the  mur- 
dered king  was  found,  almost  entire,  beneath  the  altar  where  pious 
honours  were  formerly  paid  Um.  The  statue  is  now  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  the  pillars  restored,  and  the  wbtde  charming  group  brought 
to  Ught  in  all  its  simple  grace,  adding  a  gem  to  the  manj^  treasare* 
whi^  daily  appear  since  the  clearing  away  of  loads  of  rubbish,  which 
the  bad  taste  of  modem  times  had  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  disfigure 
the  exquisite  architecture  of  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  bnildinga 
ill  Europe. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  once  strung  walls  of  Hereford,  which 
enoomjrassed  it  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended  by  the 
river  Wye,  which  now  flows  pleasantly  beneath  its  beautiful  public 
walk,  where  stood  the  Castle,  a  powerful  structure,  whose  very  site  can 
with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  six  gates,  too,  are  gone ;  the  Wy»< 
bridge-Kate,  the  Friar's-gate,  the  Eigne'-gate,  the  Wide  Marah-^te, 
Bishop  »-gate>  and  St.  Owen's-gate.  Not  one  of  the  "  fifteen  em- 
battle] towers"  which  eitended  along  the  walls  for  "  a  goodly  mile," 
and  which  Leland  says  were  "  right  well  maintained  by  the  burgesses 
of  the  town,"  now  remains :  a  fragment  of  wall  and  a  few  doonvaya 
belonging  to  some  shabby  cottages,  alone  show  that  a  strong  bnildiiw 
once  existed  near  the  spot,  where  the  dtioens  now  promenade  at  their 
leisure,  and  enjoy  the  views  from  the  delightful  public  walk  called  the 
Castle  Green,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  board  placed  with  the 
reouest  that  "  Ladlet  will  not  leear  paUetu  on  the  gravel  walks." 
Wnat  scholar  of  the  Coll^,  unwitting  of  the  altered  manners  of  the 
age  since  our  grandmothers  stalked  along  in  such  uncomfortable  con- 
Tenienoes,  drew  up  this  appeal  in  the  interrals  of  bis  studies,  does  not 
appear,  but  it  is  worthy  of  Domine  Sampson  himself.  It  wonld  be 
indeed  most  "  cruel  sod  ungrateful"  for  any  hocrf  to  de£i>rm  these 
agreeable  walks 

"  For  nuDtering  age,  and  whltptthg  knran  mado." 
In  the  centre  of  a  fine  lawn  of  great  extent,  where  was  once  perhaps 
the  tournament-yard  in  the  days  when  Edward  the  Second  s  cruel 
Isabella  kept  state  at  Hereford  Castle,  is  now  a  pillar  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  Nelson :  though  still  on- 
•  Tbs  Eipie  is  s  smsU  river, 
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"  Old  Adam's  Ilkaimi  ut  to  diCM  dd)  gardoi,*' 

I  iaaai  my  taste  at  once  oondemDcd,— the  mral  critic  lamenting  that, 
w'i>*<^  of  the  olMncaUj  shaped  uni  whicli  aarmounts  the  coluras,  the 
figure  of  the  hero  "  mfiill  armimr,  with  bis  sword  bf  hii  aide,"  had  sot 
been  placed  there. 

Aa  fltich  moanmenta  ere  intended  to  speak  to  the  hearts  and  me- 
mories of  the  people,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  some  d^jiee. 

The  elma  are  of  great  size  .which  are  planted  in  majestic  rows  along 
the  walks,  and  a  fine  broad  terrace,  alwa^  drj',  anrrounda  the  whole 
space.  This  promenade  is  certaialy  a  sucoeasful  rival  to  the  Quarry 
St  Shrswabury,  which  it  excels,  in  being  leas  exposed  to  damp,  owwe 
to  k*  aoperiw  hu^t  abore  the  liver,  and  becanse  of  its  terrace,  which 
oonunands  a  much  mere  extensive  view.  Thetreesaiwi^  the  same  age, 
and  equally  luxuriant ;  but,  from  being  thinner,  do  not  cast  so  heavy  a 
ahade,  a  occauon  so  much  closeneas  as  the  m^eatic  avenue  of  the 
Qnarry  leadiiw  down  to  the  Severn,  whose  fault  is  its  over^;rowtli. 

The  eaatle^Jteep  waa  of  peculiar  atneogth,  having  "  in  the  outer 
wall  ten  aemidrenlar  towers,  and  one  great  tower  widun."  It  waa 
foaud  of  great  maniot  during  the  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  also  iji 
those  civil  eontestieiu  whidi  len^  desolated  England. 

Hem,  die  hanghty  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  aner  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
knd  usurped  all  Ue  aatlwrity  of  the  atate,  kept  the  king,  Henry  the 
Third,  and  his  gallant  son  Edward,  in  reality  prisoners,  though  they 
pSMessed  the  senblsnce  of  liberty ;  and  from  these  towers,  doubtleaa, 
young  Edward  watched  for  the  signal  of  Mortimer,  which,  displayed  cm 
^nilingtnt  Hill,  was  to  wan  him  that  his  friends  were  readv  to  receive 
hiai,  if  be  ventured  on  flight.  Edward  accordinglv  lotdcea  anxiously 
towards  the  mountajns,  and  when  he  saw  a  cavalier  mounted  on  » 
white  horse.waving  hia  bonnet  as  he  rode  along,  he  knew  the  time  waa 
come.  He  had  obtained  permission  of  Leicester  to  exerdse  himsdf  in 
a  meadow  called  Widemaiah,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  and  having 
fatigued  his  guard  by  his  ibata  of  horsemanshipi  he  suddenly  urged 
his  steed  te  the  obDoet^  and  rode  off  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  crying 
ant  to  his  keepers  t^at,  having  enjoyed  their  society  long  enough,  he 
was  now  grang  to  chai^  it  tn  anomer  scene.     The  astonished  mea- 


wero  en  their  path,  and  that  pursuit 
Hill,  oonapicuouB  from  the  terrace  of  the 
ed  byhis  frieni'       "'    '  i-    i       .• 

and  conveyed  in  safety  to  Wigmore  Castle. 

Edirara,  when  king,  did  not  forgive  the  unfortunate  Welsh  prince, 
Llywelyn,  his  connexion  with  the  revolted  Leicester,  and  crouly  did 
be  exact  the  f6r£eit  of  his  conduct.  The  town  of  Hereford  saw  fhgbu 
fill  punishments  inflicted  on  the  gallant  Welshmen  who  firagfat  Jbr  Uie 
independence  of  their  country,  which,  once  entirely  subdued,  the  de- 
fences of  the  Castle  w^e  allowed  by  d^;rees  to.  deoiy,  being  no  longex 
of  importance. 

The  ill-starred  favourite  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  younger 
SpenMT,  perished  in  Hereford  before  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  queen,  who 
had  no  mercy  on  her  weak  husband.  Here  was  raised  by  her  order,  ■ 
gallows  fifty  feet  high,  on  which  the  beautifiil-  minion  <^  royalty  met 
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an  muHBlniaM  death ;  and  here,  too,  was  exeettted  Owen  Ueredirii 
ap  Tudor,  ^e  hasband  of  Catherine  <^  France,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Mortiiner's  Cross ;  hia  bod^  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friaia,  new  no  longer  existing. 

Great  Btrogcles  totric  plaoe  here  during  the  wars  between  Charles 
the  Pirst  and'nis  Psrlisment,  and  the  town  was  alternately  in  poeses- 
sion  of  either  party.  The  brarery  of  the  inhabitants  nnder  Sonda- 
more,  who  defended  the  town,  lieaieged  for  a  month  by  the  Scotch 
anxiUariea,  was  rewarded  after  the  Restoration  by  a  new  duirter  and 
an  aagmentatien  of  amia,  with  a  motto  expresdre  of  their  nJoar  and 
fidelity. 

There  is  still  a  spring  of  water  in  a  Imib  leading  from  the  rite  of 
the  Caatle  to  the  Cathedral,  which  was  once  dedicated  to  St.  Ethelbert, 
and  said  to  be  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues ;  but,  with  the  faith  in 
it,  the  power  has  ceased,  though  it  is  still  fimnd  useful  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. 

Hereford  waa  once  full  of  monastic  institutionB,  <^  which  there  are 
now  few  remains  St.  Outhkc's  Priory  of  Benedictinea  stood  where 
now  risM  the  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction ;  and  of  the  Blaok  Friara 
nothing  is  to  be  aeen  bnt  a  beantifol  cross,  or  stune  pulpit,  which 
might  be  a  predona  ornament  in  a  &ir  garden,  like  its  counterpart  at 
Shrewsbury.  This  graceful  ruin  is  of  hexagonal  form,  c^n  on  each 
aide,  and  surroonded  by  a  flight  of  steps  decreasing  as  they  ascend- 
Within  is  a  fine  pillar  supporting  a  rich  roof,  throngh  which  the  now 
mutilated  cross  rose  majesticaUy  above  the  embattled  Xowtar.  Ivy 
dings  ronnd  the  trefoil  arches  in  luxuriant  garlands,  and  an  eider  has 
forced  itself  within,  and  twines  round  the  central  pillar,  dasping  the 
stone  in  its  firm  embrace.  This  pulpit  stands  in  the  neglectea  garden 
of  some  cottu;es  attached  to  the  antique  building  called  Coningsby'a 
Hospital,— -a  lulapidated  but  picturesque  place,  still  maintained,  accord- 
ing to  the  or^nal  foundation,  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  soldiers  snd  atr^ 
v&nt&  Sir  Thomas  Conincsby  was  the  fbnnder  in  1614,  and  built  this 
hospital  for  "  old  servitors,  on  the  site  of  one  diat  had  stood  for  many 
centuriee,  and  belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  ef  St.  Jdin  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  scnnething  very  interesting  in  this  dd  hospital 
far  sged  and  infirm  servants,  and  men  who  have  done  serviee  to  their 
ooontry,  and  may  be  supposed  to  prefer  ending  their  days  in  their  na- 
tive county,  raUier  than  in  wie  (tf  those  founded  by  benevolence  in 
some  distant  quarter. 

The  company  consists  of  a  corporal,  or  governor,  who  moat  bare  been 
a  sddiei;  a  chaplain,  and  ten  servitors.  Six  are  required  te  have 
served  in  the  army  for  at  least  three  years,  and  must  be  nstives  of 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  or  Salop.  liieowner,tN/w,of  thefine 
old  mansion  called  Hampton  Court,  in  Herefbrdiliire,  is  considered 
and  styled  the  Commander  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  servitms  dwavs 
address  him  by  that  title  "in  memory  of  those  worthy  governors  wno 
once  presided  over  the  military  sodety  of  the  place." 

The  generous  founder  enacted,  that  each  servitor  should  be  provided, 
on  his  Omittance  to  the  fraternity,  with  "  a  fustian  suit  of  gj'fg'^  colour 
of  a  toldier-like  fathion  and  seemly  laced:  a  soldier-like  jerkin,  with 
half  sleeves:  anda  square  shirt  half  down  the  thigh,  with  a  moitcado, 
or  Spanish  cap :  a  sword  to  wear  abroad :  a  doak  of  red  cloth,  lined 
with  red  baize,  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  to  be  worn  in  walks  or  jour- 
neys! andagownofred  doth,  reaching  to  theanele,  lined  alsowitiibaiBe, 
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to  be  worn  within  the  hospital :  ud  on  the  first  of  Pentecoct,  ereir 
alternate  year  aftermrdsi  a  umilar  cap  and  jerldn  to  be  given  to  eaen 
member,  the  whole  to  be,  for  ever,  of  the  raid  fashion." 

I  obserred  one  of  the  aerritont  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  entrance  of 
his  door,  and  bis  dress  certainly  displayed  both  yellow  and  red,  nor  was 
he  withont  a  red  cloak,  but  the  whole  of  his  appearance  was  so  ilorenlr 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  dearly  "the  fashion  of  his  garments. 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Amnder  that  the  inmates  of  this  hospi^ 
tal  shonld  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  provisions ;  one  item  appears 
rather  more  liberal  than  judicious,  and,  it  mu;ht  be,  that  its  effect  had 
produced  the  cardeas  garb  and  demeanour  of  the  individual  I  beheld ; 
"  Iwo  fall  ale  quarlt  qjf  beer  a-dav"  seems  rather  more  than  is  altogether 
oecessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  servitw  ;  but  to  this  he  has  a 
right,  if  he  desires  it. 

Neither  the  house  nor  the  gardens  seem  to  be  very  neatly  kept,  and 
there  is  a  ruinous  air  about  them  which  accords  aomewhat  too  well  with 
the  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars'  celb,  scattered  about  in  the  neighbouring 
gardens.  This  part  of  the  town,  however,  seems  in  a  much  better 
state  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  since ;  for  moat  travellers  describe  the 
suburb  as  filthy  in  the  extreme,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in  Hereford  trf  ancient  date, 
and  amongst  them  is  a  modern-antique  row  of  buildings,  originally' 
erected  in  1S331,  and  still  called  St.  Ethelbert's  Alms-houses.  Ten  poor 
people  are  here  provided  for,  and  each  has  ■  pretty  garden  extending  to 
the  stream,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  castle  fosse:  some  of  the 
ancient  stone  ornaments  of  the  former  bnilding  are  still  preserved,  and 
adorn  the  front  of  the  houses,  the  form  of  which  is  as  like  the  original 
as  could  well  be,  and  the  whole  presents  a  venerable  and  intereetiiig 
aspect. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  Hereford  is  the  Town  Hall,  a 
fine  <AA  building,  built  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  High  Town,  and  has  an  imposing  effect ;  three 
ranges  of  pillan  of  solM  oak,  nioe  in  each  range,  support  the  &bric 
and  thoogo  it  has  been  greatly  altered,  owin^  to  the  upper  story  being 
CDUsiderea  unsafe,  it  is  still  a  very  good  specunen  of  the  age  at  which 
it  was  erected.  Close  to  it,  and  occupying  a  very  conspicuous  poaition 
in  the  street,  ia  a  single  house,  which  once  formed  part  of  a  street 
called  the  Butcher  Row.  It  ia  most  elaborately  carved  and  decorated 
tiam  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and  must  have  been  beautifot  in  its  day  ; 
this  house  is  religiously  preserved  and  repainted  every  three  years,  to 
preserve  the  brightnessof  its  stripes,  and  render  it  ornamental.  There 
ore  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  town,  but 
whole  streets  have  been  cleared  away  to  make  room  tar  modem  im> 
provements.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  streets  tell  of  their  antiquity, 
though  their  destination  is  altogether  changed.  May>lord's  Lane  no' 
longer  witnesses  the  gambols  of  ^  hobby-horse  and  moirice  dancers  ; 
and  Packer's  Lane  is  not  appropriated  to  anv  particular  eaUing.  Out- 
side St.  Owen's  Oate  is  St.  Oifes's  Hospital,  established  in  ISfflO,  for 
"  Fryart  Gritey,  or  Saviguian  Monks,"  and  made  an  alms-banse,  pt^ 
bably  for  lepers,  in  Richard  the  Second's  time. 

Widemere,  or  Widemarsh,  tells  its  own  tale,  and  was,  doubtless, 
once  a  mere  swamp,  without  the  Ntwth  Oate. 

Pipe  ZiBue  no  longer  shows  the  hoote  where  a  lovely  creature  first 
saw  the  light,  whose  changeable  fortunes  made  her  a  fruit-girl,  an 
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BetreW)  and  the  mother  of  m  royal  child.  The  lively,  witty,  charminz, 
and  generoufl  Nell  Gnynn  waa  born  in  thia  otwcare  nook,  which  nearly 
joins  the  episcopal  palace  of  which  her  grandson,  in  after  times,  became 
the  proprietor.  Of  all  the  faTourites  of  the  most  proflinte  court  in 
Garope,  where  women  of  the  highest  rank  strove  for  the  Histinction  of 
dishonour,  Nell  Gwynn  was  the  leut  guilty.  She  had  neither  birth, 
instruction,  nor  example,  to  have  guarded  her  against  the  dangers  into 
which  her  beauty  led  her,  and,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  wrong  ia  in- 
nate, she  had  every  excuse  for  her  laxity  of  conduct,  which  couid  not 
be  accorded  to  those  ladies  who  envied  her  position,  and  strove  to  share 
it.  Of  none  of  them  is  it  recorded,  aa  a  veil  that  might  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  their  sins,  that  they  used  their  powerful  ianuence  over  a  care- 
less and  weak,  but  occasionally  kind-hearted  monarch,  to  assist  the  poor 
and  right  the  injured.  Chelsea  Hospital  stands  an  everlasting  memo- 
rial of  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  Nell  Owynn;  and  rightly 
has  it  been  said  that  "  her  errws  have  vanished  in  the  blase  of  her 
mnnificence." 

At  tbe  bottom  of  Widemaish  Street  there  are  several  projecting 
honses  of  antique  appearance,  whose  upper  stories  hong  over  the  foot- 
way ;  and  here  was  once  the  Angel  Inn,  where  a  young  lieutenant  of 
horse  was  quartered  in  the  year  1717.  With  him  was  his  young  wife, 
who,  having  arrived  after  a  fatigninK  journey  hom  Lichfield,  where 
they  usually  resided,  was  taken  iU,  and  Uie  result  was  her  presenting 
her  bnsband  with  a  boy,  who  was  no  other  than  tbe  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  wits  of  bis  age;  the  admired  of  all  hia  countrymen,  and 
the  boast  of  tbe  drama, — David  Oarrick. 

When  James  the  First  paid  a  visit  to  Here&rd,  he  was  received  at 
Ingeston  House,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  much 
consideration,— Mr.  Sergeant  Hoakyns,  who  entertained  him  most 
royally  J  and,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  king  the  salubrity  of  the  air  of 
this  district,  he  caused  a  morrice-dance  to  be  performed  before  himi 
which  was  executed  by  ten  old  men  and  women  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  a  thousand  yean.  No  donbt  this  was  just  the  sort  of  pea- 
time  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  refined  Majeatyi  woo  must  have  been 
highly  deliehted  with  the  exhibition. 

The  Cathedral  of  Hereford,  the  boost  of  the  country,  is  now  onder 
repair,  and  the  works  are  directed  by  a  judicious  admirer  of  art — the 
>nt  Dean  beins  a  man  of  singular  taste  and  judgment-    Much  that 


present  Dean  beins  a  man  of  singular  taste  and  judgment-  Much  that 
nas  formerly  been^ne  in  Hie  way  of  improvement  is  being  cleared 
away,  and,  dv  this  means,  whole  ranees  of  beautiful  arches,  and  pillars 
of  exquisite  beauty,  long  covered  with  brick  and  mortar,  are  coming  to 
light ;  brasaea  of  tne  most  splendid  kind,  monuments,  windows,  and  co- 
lumns are  rising  from  the  rubbish  of  yean,  and  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  which  has  concealed  their 
beauties  under  a  mask  of  plaster  from  year  to  year. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  exquisite,  and,  when  entirely  restored,  will  be 
most  beautiful  St.  CantSupe's  aisle  is  full  of  graceful  columns  and 
Saxon  arches,  and  a  perfect  maze  of  splendid  architecture  opens  upon 
the  sight  in  the  various  diapels  which  adorn  this  once  goi^eous  edifice, 
where  enough  remnants  of  painting  and  gilding  remain  to  show  how 
splendid  it  must  hare  been  in  early  days.  Nothing  can,  however,  ex- 
ceed its  present  confusion ;  and  many  years,  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money,  will  be  required  befwe  it  presents  an  aspect  of  its 
former  self,  and  before  service  can  be  performed  beneath  iu  roof. 
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The  remaina  erf  cknsteiBf  once  «ery  eiteniive,  tbow  thorn  to  hftvc 
been  extremely  grand,  but  lo  demoli^ed,  that  to  reitare  then  aeema 
almost  JBiMsuble. 

The  College,  with  its  daisters  a  hundred  leet  long,  haa  a  gloomy, 
monaatic  effect ;  the  oak  rafters  of  the  roof  are  carionaly  carved  wiu 
the  figures  of  snimala  in  grotesque  jirofiuion. 

There  are  sereral  other  chnrdies  in  Hercft^d,  and  all,  botli  aid  and 
new,  hare  an  imposing  appearance,  and  add  grace  to  the  aspect  ttf  the 

The  neighbonriiood  of  Hereford,  owing  to  the  vicinity  to  the  Welsh 
borders,  abounds  in  ruined  castles,  and,  within  a  drive,  are  many  ahbe^ 
extremely  interesting.  The  venerable  remains  of  Clifford  Castle,  in 
one  of  whose  now  mmildered  towers  the  beaatifnl  Rosamond  was  bom, 
stand  conspicaoos  on  a  lofty  hill.  Dore  Abbey,  once  the  retreat  of  « 
learned  body  of  Cistercian  monks,  remarkable  for  their  litenry  attain- 
ments as  well  as  their  piety,  has  much  to  interest  in  its  present  reno- 
vated state,  though  its  glories  have  long  departed.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hill  which  was  not  formerly  crowned  by  a  ftniress ;  but  most  of  these 
hare,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  been  swept  away. 

The  onoe  redoubted  Castle  of  Wigmore,  possessed  by  the  haughty  and 
independent  Uwtimers,  who  disputed  the  rights  of  England's  man* 
archs  as  Lords  Marchers,  and  whose  descendant,  £dirara  the  Fourth, 
amqxitsem  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  became  himself  the 
sovereign,  is  now  a  majestic  ivy-corerad  ruin,  even  in  decay  fneacrnng 
its  grandeur,  and  dominating  toe  country  over  which  it  teigns. 

A  dependent  abbey  nestlMl  beneath  its  shadow,  in  whose  holy  pre- 
cincts toe  mif^ty  lords,  returned  to  dust,  were  laid,  at  length,  in  peace. 
All  this  part  of  the  cotintry  was  under  the  dominion  tk  the  Earls  «f 
March,  and  is  called  Wigmore  Land. 

Vestiges  of  Roman  and  British  camps  also  eklst  in  great  namben  } 
snd  the  Roman  town  of  Kencbester,  or  Magna-costra,  about  three 
miles  firmn  Herefbrdt  may  furnish  all  the  museums  in  the  country  witk 
rdics  of  that  wondrons  people. 

At  Netherwood  was  hom  the  imprndeiit  and  impetuous  Robert 
Bevereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  could  not  brot^  reproof  even  fraca  his 
sovwewn, — sn  enamoured  woman,  and  perished  in  bis  youth  on  a 
soa&ld,  leaving  his  royal  mistress  a  prey  to  regret  and  remimie. 

Traditionary  spots  abound  in  every  direction ;  the  ill-fated  Edielb«t 
and  the  treacherous  OSa  offerii^  subjects  at  roany  a  village  and  on 
many  a  hill:  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages  are  snffidently  rife  here- 
abouts. Amongst  others,  there  is  a  strange  story  told,  explsnatory  <tf 
the  figure  of  a  huge  green  dragon  with  expanded  wings,  repraented  m 
the  iralls  of  the  church  of  Mordesford. 

It  seems  that  there  existed  here,  ia  times  of  old,  one  of  those 
moaeterB  which  might  be  ooBsidered  altOMther  ee  fabulous,  did  not  the 
researches  of  geolt^sU  bring  daily  to  light  huge  bones  of  animals, 
whose  elos^ted  necks  and  gigantic  and  fesrfully-sbaped  heads  and 
bodies  singulariy  resemble  the  fairy-tale  descriptions  handed  down  to 
us  of  such.  This  "  lothly  Worm,"  this  "  winged  serpent,"  this  «  dragon 
huge  and  grim,"  was  accustomed  to  disport  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivets  Lngg  and  Wye,  at  the  apet  where  their  water»  meet.  His  cave 
was  on  a  forest-crowned  hei^t  above  the  fioods,  and  he  would  sally 
forth,  in  his  moods,  and  deeoiate  the  country  for  miles,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  bcasU    No  knight  was  found  at  length  hardy  enouf^  to  offiir 
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bim  oombit — to  manv  having  Mien  in  enooanten  witii  him,  torn  by  his 
tahna,  or  poiaoned  bj  hia  brrath.  A  malefactor,  doomed  to  die,  waa 
the  hero  for  whom  the  acoomplithment  of  the  odveature  waa  destined. 
He  offered,  if  his  life  were  granted  htm,  to  attack  the  enemy ;  con- 
eeaWd  himself  in  a  brake  till  the  dragon  oeme  dovn  to  the  river  to 
drink,  then  set  upon  him  in  a  ludk^  hour,  and  anoceeded  in  alajing  tha 
aeouTge  of  the  country.  Bnt,  while  his  grateful  fellow-citiiens  wer^ 
preparing  to  reward  him  fiv  the  serrice  he  had  rendered  themi  the 
ehampion  became  aware  that  the  pestiferou*  breath  of  liis  munal^ 
antagonist  had  poisoned  him,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  miul 
die.  He  waa  bmne  to  the  neighbouring  oonvent,  and  aunounded  by 
the  holj  brotherhood,  whose  prayers  socAhed  his  departing  toul  till  he 
expired.  Muses  were  iostituted  for  him,  and  the  repreaentation  of  hia 
adventure  waa  painted  on  the  church. 

It  ia  singular  that  a  similar  tradition  is  often  repeated,  not  only  io 
various  parts  of  England,  but  abroad ;  probablv,  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  monlcish  custom  of  figuring  heresy  under  toe  ibrm  <rf'  a  serpent  or 
dragon.  The  Druids  are  frequently  named,  both  in  the  Welsh  triads, 
and  other  ancient  writings,  as  Kerpeuls,  from  their  worship  as  well  as 
from  their  supposed  evil  lives ;  and  all  disbelievers  of  every  nation  may 
come  uoder  the  head  of  dragons,  and  worms  of  difTerent  kinds.  It  ia^ 
however,  not  impcHsible  that  these  tales  are  other  than  all^orical,  and 
that  some  strange  and  fearful  animal  did  really  eiercise  a  power  which 
waa  with  difficulty  destroyed ;  for,  even  in  modern  times.  In  moun- 
tainoua  and  wild  countries,  bears  and  wolves  have  been  known  ao  to 
desolate  a  diatrict,  that  a  puttj'  of  determined  hantan  bare  at  length 
been  obliged  to  aet  forth  on  an  expedition  of  extermination. 

Another  atory  ia  told  of  this  part  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  recorded 
to  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when,  aocording  to 
•everal  historians,  who  appear  to  tremble  as  they  write,  a  hill  called 
Mardajf  began  "to  italk"  in  a  most  surprising  and  awfbl  manner. 
Camden  relates  that  the  hill  "  rose  as  it  were  from  sleep,  and,  fiir  thras 
days,  moved  on  its  vast  body  with  a  hwrible  noise,  driving  everything 
before  it  to  an  higher  ground." 

Fnller  goes  farther  still,  asserting  that  no  less  than  twenty  awes 
aet  fbrth  on  their  travels  for  fourteen  hours,  and  ascended  eleven 
Csthoms,  up  hill,  learing  a  chasm  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  fire  hun- 
dred and  fifty  long.  Little  less  marvellous  is  the  version  of  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  in  his  "  Chronicle  of  England  : " 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth  a  prodigious  earth- 
quake happened  in  the  east  parts  of  Herefordshire,  at  a  little  town 
called  Kinnaston.  On  the  1 7th  of  February,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  sartb  began  to  open,  and  a  hill,  with  a  rock  under  it,  makii^ 
at  first  a  great  Mlowing  noise,  whidi  was  heard  a  great  way  on, 
lifted  itself  np  and  ^gan  lo  tratiel,  bearing  along  with  it  the  trees  that 
grew  upon  it,  the  shaep-fblds,  and  flocks  of  abeep  abiding  there,  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  place  from  where  it  first  moved.  It  left  a  gaping 
diatance  forty  foot  broad  and  fbursem»  ells  long  :  the  whole  field  was 
'     t  twenty  acres.     Passing  along,  it  overthrew  a  chapel  standing  in 


the  way,  removed  a  yew-tree  planted  in  the  churchyard  from  the  fveat 
to  the  east.     With  the  like  mrce  it  thiuat  before  it  hisbways,  aheep- 
I,  he^es,  and  trees,  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and  again  turned 


pasture  into  tillage.     Haring  milked  in  this  sort  from  Saturday  even- 
ing till  Monday  noon,  it  then  stood  stilt." 
VOL,  xrii.  Y  ir 
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All  this  wonderfiiL  relation  resolTeB  itself  into  the  fitct,  tlut  here  s 
landslip  of  cootiderable  extent  occurred ;  and  for  the  twenty  acres 
read  Iwa:  nor  is  there  any  f^round  for  supposiDs  that  its  motion  was 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  that  the  hill  was  so  ambitions  m 
to  attempt  the  ascent  of  another  hillj  though,  like  Buroham,  there  is 
no  donbt  that  it  did  more. 

At  no  great  diitance  from  Hereford  is  the  ancient  town  of  Le<^ 
minster,  the  name  of  which  is  fancifully  derived,  by  some  leanted  hie- 
twians,  from  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  happened  to  Mer- 
wftld,  king  of  the  Marches,  who  is  said  to  have  either  met  a  lion  near 
the  town,  or  to  have  hod  a  riuon  of  luch  en  animal,  and  who,  is 
remembrance  of  his  escape,  or  his  terror,  founded  a  monasterT  for  nuns 
on  the  apoC  Bat  from  the  latter  event,  aa  a  more  probable  derivation, 
some  accounts  are  satisfied  to  allow  the  town  to  have  been  called,  from 
the  Welsh  Uanllheny,  meaning  church  and  nunnery.  The  Danes 
destroyed  this  fiunons  convent,  which  was  rebuilt ;  and  not  long  after 
the  beautiful  Abbess  Edgiva  forgot  ber  rows  for  lore,  and  listened  to 
the  sighs  of  Swain  Earl  of  Hereford,  with  whom  she  fled  to 

"  SoDM  bright  little  ids  of  hli  own," 
disgracing  her  name  and  her  order,  and  causing  the  banishment  of  her 
rash  lover.     It  is  recorded  that  Swain,  after  a  time,  was  permitted  by 
his  futher.  Earl  Godwin,  to  return  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  history  tells 
notbing  of  the  &te  of  the  fair  creature,  who,  imprudent  and  &ail, 
"  Set,  llk«  «tur*  that  fill  to  rlM  no  more." 

The  church  of  Leominster  ia  a  fine  one  ;  and,  amongst  other  charita- 
ble institutions,  there  is  an  almahouae,  founded  by  the  widow  of  a  man 
who,  it  was  said,  gave  away  the  ereateit  part  of  his  estate  durii^  his 
life,  and  experienced  the  nte  of  Timon  from  hi«  ungrateful  friends. 
His  statue,  holding  a  hatchet,  was  placed  in  a  niche  orer  the  entrance, 
with  the  following  quaint  and  luoicroas  piece  of  adrice  inscribed 
above  it: — 

"  Let  htm  that  givei  bii  goodi  befors  he  ba  dead. 
Take  Out  hatdtet,  and  cut  off  hii  head." 

Owen  Olendowr  took  possession  of  Leominster ;  and  in  s  dungeon, 
now  a  stable,  in  Clurch  Street,  confined  Mortimer  Earl  of  March, 
whom  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  in  his  hands.  Glendowr  also 
plundered  the  church  of  much  of  its  riches,  and  leried  heavy  oontribn- 
tione  on  the  monks  of  the  priory. 

The  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mortimer  are  thus  d^ 
tailed:  —  Owen,  provoked  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Lord  Grey  of  Rathyn,  took  up  arms  to  recover  poeaeasion  of  an 
estate,  of  which  he  bad  been  deprived  by  that  nobleman.  Henry  the 
Fourth,  totally  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  sent  assistance  to 
Grey,  and  then  began  a  fearful  contest,  which  ended  by  Glendowr's 
desolating  the  domains  of  Grey,  who  advanced  from  Wigmore  to  give 
him  combat.  The  two  chiefs  are  said  to  have  stm^Ied  hand  to  huid  ; 
and  to  this  fight  Hotspur  is  made  by  Shakspeare,  to  whran  all  tradi- 
tions were  familiar,  to  allude,  when  he  addresses  the  king,  in  answer  t« 
his  refusal  to  ransom  Mortimer,  then  captive  to  the  victor  Olendowr:— 
«  Revolted  A! 


He  never  did  full  off,  my  tor'reign  liwe. 
But  by  tba  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  than  one  tonriie  for  all  thoM  wounds— 
Thoee  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
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When  OD  the  gentis  Severn'i  ladgjr  tank 

In  lingla  t^tptnition,  hknd  tu  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  heat  part  of  an  hour. 

In  changing  hardinient  with  great  Olendawr. 

Three  timee  cl^ey  breathed,  ood  three  timet  did  tbef  drink. 

Upon  Boreenient,  of  aweet  SeTem's  Snod  ; 

Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looki. 

Ran  fearfiillf  among  the  trembling  reeda. 

And  hid  hii  criip'd  head  in  a  hoUOT  bank. 

Blood -Maiined  with  theu  Taliant  combatanta." 

By  refudog  to  racBom  Mortimer  at  this  time,  Henry  committed  > 
great  error, — which  was,  however,  caused  hyhis  jealousy  of  the  Earl  of 
M ftrch,  who  had  a  good  right  to  the  crown  of  England  after  the  resig- 
natinn  of  Richard  the  Serand.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mortimer 
and  Glendowc  agreed  to  take  part  trith  each  other,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Perciea  of  Northumberland ;  and  thus  the  whole  country- 
became  a  scene  of  slaughter,  till  the  battle  of  Sbrewabury  decided  the 
fate  of  Wales  and  England. 

There  is  a  tradition  cnnrent  in  Wules,  that  Owen  Olendowr  died  at 
the  manor  of  Monnington,  in  Herefordshire,  which  then  bettmged  to 
one  of  his  manied  daughter*-  After  hia  laat  battle  with  the  English 
at  Pwll-Melyn,  the  wizard  Gleodowr,  as  uioally  happened  when  his 
canae  went  wrong,  disappeared,  and  wandered  about  the  country, 
concealing  himself  as  he  could.  Some  assert  that  he  died  in  Hey  wood 
Forest  of  famine  ;  others,  that  he  stayed  with  one  of  his  daughters  at 
Kentcburch,  where  he  was  said  to  have  taken  refuge  :  and  b  place  waa 
long  shown  which  had  served  as  a  stable  to  those  wonderful  horses  of  his, 
on  which  he  was  commonly  believed  to  take  journeys  through  the  air. 
After  his  supposed  death,  a  singular  character  appeared,  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Sion  Cent,  or  John  of  Kent,  wearing  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
nonk,  whose  supernatural  knowledge,  aod  secret  deeds  of  power, 
caused  it  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  Welsh  prince  had  aasutned 
this  garb,  and  changed  bis  name,  in  order  to  end  his  days  in  peaceful 
though  dangerooB  and  mysterious  study. 

Near  the  6ne  old  town-hall,  or  Brother  Close,  of  Leominster,  ar« 
still  remaining  a  Few  of  tbe  striped  houses  which  formerly  were  con- 
spicnous  and  numerous,  nnd  which,  appearing  singly  in  ancient  towns, 
serve  to  tell  tales  of  former  days,  and  add  interest  to  the  streets,  n 
generally  improved  into  common-plac 
the  lovera  of  historical  recollections. 


fnr  «nr  thoa  art  not  beantiAil,  Ther  thought  thy  IowIIdcm  of  birtk 

Bat  /  oav*  found  lliee  ao,  Woald  turn  me  from  my  will ) 

And   cannot  thiuk  that  Heaven  hath  Out  one  alone  I  knew  on  earth, 

amiled  The  beat  and  deareat  atill  I 

t^^JlIX^'"  ''"T'  ■        «-.  They  aay  thou  art  not  beautiful ; 


But,  tweet  one  I  Eould  they  find 
A  apirit  dove-like  ai  thinr 


Thine  eye>  have  not  the  tpaciaui  Ught 

'I'hat  eliateDi  to  betrav  : 

„          . '*.           -               -'.    .  1  A  apini  Dure-iiKe  ai  mine  ow 

But  aainUy  aa  the  alar,  rf  night,  (inBding,  true,  and  kind^ 

A.  changeleu,  too,  their  ray.  ^^  ,^1  J^o  hath  aooth'd  lo  reit 

They  acoff'd  me  when  I  aaid  my  heart  Hy  yonth'i  ungoremM  aea — 

Waa  firmly  knit  to  thine;  And  how  oould  one  like  Ottt  ba 

Thniu|^  all  theaoorn  they  conldimport,  '~ 

1  vow'd  to  make  thea  mine  1 
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A  GARLAND  OP  MAY  FLOWERS. 

BY   THB  IBI8B   THIBKBT-DBIMKBIL 


Coando  loa  blkndoi  odoTM, 
Ciundo  tot  muDorados 
Van  Mrrii  ■  nu  uaonm," 


I  cOMPBU  a  great,  perhapa  an  extreme  partialitj  in  many  thinn  !■ 
""  "    '  •  •    -<  •  '  "  X  otnar  people  fanoj  vith  Hbti 


L 


tbe  Old  Style  ;  and  in  thia  ipirit,  whilat  ouiBr  people  fancy  vith  1 
<bj  and  Co.  that  on  the  fint  of  Jnne,  New  Style,  they  liars  jnst  bade 
arewell  to  May,  I  feel  that  we  hare  yet  a  fortnight  of  "  tbe  merry 
month"  to  get  over.  Whether  being  of  this  opinion  lenftbeiu  by  ao 
much  the  road  to  the  grave,  a*  well  aa  renders  it  dmbv  flowery  and 
pleasant,  I  leave  it  to  Uie  metapbyaiciant  to  determine  ;  bnt  I  Immr 
thia  mnch,  that  I  never  wiab  to  pairt  with  good  oompany  nntil  I  eont 
help  myself.  I  should  not,  however,  wiah  you  to  ^cy  tut  1  am  imm  at 
those  untiring,  paat-midnight  waaaailen  who,  when  yon  femind  tlwai 
that  some  two  or  three  of  "  the  amall  hosra  "  hare  floated  by  on  their 
way  to  eternity,  will  say  to  yon,  "  we  are  only  b^iiiiiiiig  to  apend 
the  evening." 

Who  is  there  in  these  latitudes  that  fbi^U  the  Firat  of  Hay  NJ9, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fmty-four  t  Sorely  yon  would  not  have  enllad 
that  the  first  day  of  even  a  hyperborean  summer  ?  One  shndden  at 
the  reoolIectioQ  of  its  dreary,  joyleas  morning,  ushered  in  by  ■  keen- 
shaving,  cold-blooded  north-easter,  which,  Uter  in  the  day,  and 
tbrouglioat  the  evening,  blew  men's  bats  off  in  all  directions,  and 
most  tiresomely,  most  anblusbingly,  disconcerted  the  ladies'  Hrtissi. 
Tbe  breaking-up  of  the  seasons  last  year,  some  politically  mUiber- 
wise  people  said,  was  indicative  of  the  breaking-up  of  parties  and  tbe 
Hnka  of  old  opinions  which  had  bound  men  and  their  fatbon  befi»e 
them  for  centuries  together.  Parties  have  been  l»«akinf^np  ever 
Mnce ;  indeed,  a  wonderful  revolution  has  taken  place  in  onr  political 
world .-  whilst  at  tbe  same  time  the  aeaaona,  ao  hr,  of  the  year  eigh^ 
een  hundred  and  forty-five,  considering  the  slight  "faackwardnen  in 
coming  forward"  on  the  part  of  Spring,  and  this  wretched  rainy  month 
of  May,  have  been  by  no  means  as  pleasant  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Tbe  same  persons  who  connect  hnmttn  events  with  signs  In 
tbe  heavens,  may  attribute  the  complete  houlevertentetit  of  old  pvty 
opinions  on  all  sidea  to  the  appearance  of  so  many  oometa  lately.  "Sa 
explore  to  its  fullest  extent  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  eccentricitiea 
would  require  the  cowers  of  Maynooth  Grant*  and  Lord  R4Ma's  monster 
telescope  combined  together. 

Independently  of  such  apropot-deJ>oUtt  omaidentioaBt  the  aeaaon 
which  has  just  commenced  to  reign  is  in  no  respect  worthr  of  tbe  rich 
nnmbecs  of  the  highly  bvoured  Aepherd  of  tbe  Doric  reeo: 


ongtit  to  be  nllad  ••  Marnooth  Grant,"  for  hi*  voDdofnl  aoeoost  of  that  a 
iiutiration.    Evsnbodjr  reodlwii  Mr.  Fox  JHanle'*  qcoMdaai  la  FariiMMnt  MM 
hit  phikaophic  Cnd  doqnmt  cmntTyBMn,  and  S«rj«a«  Uv^m  witty  l^oindsr, 
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C^kiU  o!  UM  nn,  mfnlgCBt  Summer,  conwa 

Id  pride  of  youth,  whI  Mt  tbraogli  Nttora'i  dapthi : 

He  oooMi,  attended  I7  Ibe  lallrj  bonn 

And  enr-ftniiinK  bnon  tm  bU  wmr ; 

WUIefnnliliaidntloal    '  ^ 

Areiti  hK  Uuhfiil  ftee,  ei 

AU  nnUiiig  to  Ue  tiet  d> 


It  took  die  tnnunc  Spring 
ue,  end  euth  a«d  iklet 


Alul  BBil  if  th«  first  nwnine  of  Sntnmer,  New  or  Old  StyU,  had 
been  bright,  and  beontifnl,  and  Rowing, — if  it  had  been  as  glorioos  as 
erer  blened  the  May-day  worahippers  in  the  eolden  age  of  simplicity, 
who  amongst  ns  woiud  haTe  saluted  it  as  of  oM?  We  have  no  gather' 
ing  of  the  May-dew  now.  No  maiden  leaves  her  soft  couch  at  early  dawn 
to  bathe  her  face  in  the  elixir  of  beauty.  The  ronng  men  of  the  vil- 
lage no  mwego  Antli  with  the  lark  "  a-maying,'  noging  the  wfailfr— 

"  Come,  Udi,  with  four  UlU,  Ve  tl  bHng  oar  toed  home, 

To  the  (rood  we  'U  away,  As.ve  're  oft  done  before. 

We  11  gather  the  bonghi,  And  leere  a  green  botufh 

And  we  '11  celebrate  May  g  At  each  pretty  maid  «  door," 

The  Queen  of  the  May,  her  garlands  of  the  rose  and  bswtbom,  her 
merry  rustic  train,  the  May-pole,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  morris- 
dancers,  all  are  gone.  The  May-day  comes  to  a  money  age  snd  utilita- 
rian generation  without  welcome,  and  departs  without  regret.  To  be 
fure,  they  6iag  garlands  into  the  hiU-atreams  in  some  remote  parts  of 
Wales  to  this  ^y  ;  and  in  some  very  primitive  spots  in  Ireland  the 
poor  peasant  gives  a  grim  smile  at  the  cowslips  and  daffodils  which  his 
three-quarters  starved  little  ones,  clad  in  "rags — Irish  rags,"  have 
flung  over  the  May-bush  at  his  cabin-door.  The  lailroeds  will  pene- 
trate Wales  and  Ireland  too,  and  ia  such  a  prospect  to  be  lamented? 
Quite  tlie  reverse.  If  it  is  to  be,  it  must  be,  and  the  sooaer  the 
better.  Let  us  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  tfau  catting-np  of  the 
country  in  all  directions  will  not  cot  up  the  good  old  feelings  of  the 
people  also;  that  sordid  sellisbneaa  may  not  assume  the  appearance 
and  attributes  of  cirilization,  and  the  steam-engine  be  looked  upon  u 
by  far  the  best  pnem  of  the  age. 

There  is  nothing,  I  firmly  oelieve,  in  this  world  as  bad  aa  it  is  said 
to  be,  or  aa  it  might  be,  and  that  is  a  comfort  after  all  for  the  pil- 
grims after  the  humane  and  beautiful.  The  times  are  not  altogetner 
M  unsympathinng  as  they  are  painted  by  some  morbid  moniliBts,  ner 
has  the  poetry  of  the  human  heart  fled  back  as  yet  to  heaven. 

There  are  plenty  of  thoee  yet  amongst  us  who  can  mingle  in  the 
memoriea  of  by-gooe  days,  ana  the  scenes  which  they  call  up,  siuging 
out  with  otuselTes  in  the  heart-ttirring  lines  of  old  Uluucer's  Ardte, 


I  hope  that  I  Mme  green  here  p 

And  having  lit  upon  the  "green"  in  some  sequestered  spot,  let  us, 
■ympathudng  spirits  together,  two  or  three,  or  half  a  dosen,  throw 
ourselves  on  the  g^ut,  and  lonnge  and  listen  to  the  birds  as  they  carol 
ia  praiae  ef  May,  w  emulate  them  with  the  fresh  sparkling,  songs  of 
the  old  fitthers  of  poetry. 
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»  U  Ul  ton  in  k  morruw  of  Har. 
Tlut  Emilia,  that  brrcr  waa  Mhcd 
Than  u  tlu  liUie  upon  the  atalke  grcan. 
And  fiailiv  than  Mmj  with  flouraa  nsw. 
For  with  tha  waa  Mtoramrfu  har  haw. 
I  not  {vM  P)  which  waa  the  farnr  of  tteat  nrai 
Era  it  wu  Uf .  aa  wat  her  wont  Ui  do, 
Sba  wu  arjiaii,  and  all  ml j  dight ; 
For  Slay  will  have  no  ilngBrdi  a  night. 
The  aeaaoa  pricfcelli  ererr  gentill  hen. 
And  roakath  it  out  of  their  Blepe  to  iiert. 
And  luth.  Arise,  and  do  May  obiervaunae. 
Tbii  maketli  Emel;  to  bare  remembrauDce 
To  done  hoiiou  r  to  May,  and  for  to  riaa. 
Iclotbad  waa  ihe  freah  for  to  deriae ; 
Her  ydlow  hair  wai  braided  in  a  treai^ 
Behind  har  back  a  yvd  long.  1  geiae  i 
And  in  the  garden  at  lun  uiiriit, 
Bhe  wallteth  up  and  down,  a*  her  list. 
She  gathereth  flowen,  party  whits  and  nad. 
To  make  a  aulilell  garland  at  her  head. 
And  ai  an  angell  hevanl;  aha  aoog." 

Tliere  U  one  &tr  *— Hg  thawv  all  others  whom  I  alioiild  most  pu- 
tiodu'lj  wi^  to  be  my  Emilie  on  the  iirst  mornine  in  Hay.  It  ia 
nnneceBmry  to  mention  her  name  ;  nay  more,  it  would  be  ankiud,  as 
to  do  M  would  cause  vain  regrets,  as  well  as  excite  jealousies.  This 
much,  however,  1  may  say,  that  although  she  has  a  pretty  fimcy  of  her 
own,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  she  is,  alu !  a  little  fonder  of  Morphena 
thtin  the  Sluses.  I  have  no  doubt,  notwitliEtanding,  that  unless  she 
wishes  herself  to  be  called  "  the  eighth  sleeper,"  she  will  "  open  her 
eyes,  and  her  heart  likewise,"  to  the  following  invocation  alnng  to- 
gether ht  her  especial  benefit  and  entertain  meat : 

«  Farewell  wiudi  and  wintry  weather  I        On  whose  imm  the  wind  doth  bieatlw, 
Slutnaa,  let  UI  go  together  '  "         '^      " 

Forth  into  the  fieldi,  and  pay 
Due  obcervance  unto  May. 
On  the  breeiy  hilU  we  go  ; 
For  onoe  no  daily  care  &all  find  ui  -  Ai>d  1 11  sing  thee  many  a  rhyme, 

M'here  the  dty  ilaept  below.  Framed  in  honour  of  the  time  i 

Wear  and  tear  we  leave  behind  at  ^'  '"  thought  1  '11  Ardte  bo ; 

Thou  a  fairer  Emilie. 
Btrelch  d  upon  the  ipringing  gnus.  Or  I  H  crown  thee  Queen  of  May, 

l™ly  the  dav  we  '11  pax,  Though  no  viUage  maida,  adTancinc, 

And,  with  half^ahut.drewny  eye.  Greet  thee  with  their  joyoui  lay, 

took  upon  the  doudlem  sky  ;  Or  are  round  the  May-pule  dandne 

Or  along  the  rirer  aide. 

Through  iu  aileat  meadows  strolling.  Thus  in  olden  time  they  paid 

Uoralise  till  eventide,  Homage  to  the  bouuteuiu  Spring, 

As  we  marie  ita  waten  n^ng.  And  raTJving  Nature 

H  beneath  a  bank  they  flow,  ^  „„,  ^™  „„  „„ 

Where  tfae  lowly  .pnng.flowera  blow.  Glad  and  thankful  welcome  givinc. 

While  oer  head  the  ^Lintina  And  forgot  life',  had  awhile. 

And  the  duawnng  maythom  twine.  In  the  mere  delight  of  Uving." 

I  bave  sent  a  present  of  May-day  flowers  to  another  of  my  fiiir 
fnends  If  ,t  speak  the  language  of  good  advice,  and  have  a  good 
effect,  I  shall  be  well  rewarded  indeed.  No  matter  about  the  Httle 
compunctious  visilings.-  That 's  the  lady's  affair,  not  mine.  Beauty, 
wealth,  station,  hosts  of  admirers,  all  that  sort  of  thing,— and  heigha ! 
she  s  a  confounded  flirt,  and  particularly  delights  in  smashing  Insh- 
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men.     There  is  one  couolatiwi,  boxrerR-,  for  tlw  aflicted,  t.  e.  (be  is 
not  growing  yoanger. 

AD  KKSSAH  * 

"  Quu  bona  Flora  roui  Paphiii  coUniC  id  honit, 

Eicoiuit  leneii  qua)  Cytherea  muiu, 
Haa  tiLii  jam  lacryiria  rorataa  mittit  Alexia. 

Atque  inopein  hii  animam  florlbui  implieitam. 
Accipe  !  lie  fu  nl  uireai  amare  papillai ; 

Sic  fai  Bit  comptam  necl^re  criuitiem. 
Floii*  honoa  brerii  «t,  brerii  rat  «t  gloria  romm  ; 

E(  fonnam  et  vemam  csrpc  NeKra  diem  I" 

TO  NESBA. 
"  A  may  gift  I  send  to  thee  ;  within  the  Paphian  grove 
Uveet  ¥\on  cuU'd  theae  choicMt  Bowera,  nuned  by  the  Queen  of  Lore, 
Their  Irarei  are  dewy  with  my  teara,  and  round  their  ilenu,  for  thei^ 
I  'ye  bound  the  corda  of  my  poor  heart,  my  heart  of  miaery. 
Take  tbem,  and  wear  them  in  thy  pride  upon  thy  breatt  of  mow. 
And  wTBathg  them  careletiiy  among  thy  treoea'  golden  flow. 
The  flow'ret'i  pride,  the  gnxm  of  form,  they  bloom  but  to  decay ; 
Enjoy  tby  gifia,  pnmd  beauty,  whilit  tiiy  life  i*  in  iti  May." 

But  what  an  irresistible  ioviution  is  tbat  of  Herrick  to  Curinnal 
She  tnnst,  indeed,  have  been  a  "  sweet  slug-a-bed,"  if  she  resisted  it 
and  bugKed  her  pillow  till  the  beU  grew  tired  of  ringing  for  brealcfast. 
Althoagn  very  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  direst  proouctions  of  the 
Hesperides,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long;  but  this  may  perbapa 
be  indicative  of  the  fact,  that  the  poet's  mistreis  was  not  a  quick 
dresser,  uid  I  believe  there  are  very  few  young  ladies  who  are. 

"cobinna's  ooino  a-xatimo. 
'*  Get  op,  get  up,  for  ghame  !  the  blooming  mome 
Upon  her  wingi  prcMnta  the  god  unahome- 

Bee  how  Aurora  throwet  bcr  faire 

Freah.qnilted  oolouta  through  the  aire. 

Oet  up.  aweet  iluK-a-bed,  and  aee 

Tbe  dew  be>|>aDgDng  herb  and  tree. 
Each  dower  haa  wept,  and  bowed  towarda  ibe  sast 
Above  an  boor  linoe,  yet  you  are  not  drcat, — 

Kay  ;  not  ao  much  aj  out  of  bed, 

Wlum  all  the  birda  have  mateni  aeyd, 

And  aung  their  thankful  hymnet ;  'tia  aln. 

Nay,  profanation,  to  kr  —  '- 

"  Riaa  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  iMne 
To  come  forth,  like  the  apring-time,  freah  and  grtcoe. 

And  aweet  aa  Flora.     Take  no  care 

FiM-  jewel*  for  your  gowne  or  haire  ; 

Fear  not,  the  leavei  will  itiew 

OenuD*  in  abundance 
Beaidea,  the  childhood  ol 
Againat  you  came,  aome  orient  pearla  la 

*  Theae  not  inelegant  linea,  I  hare  reaaon  to  anipect,  were  written  by  the  re- 
nowned Peter  Drna  In  hia  younger  daya.  and  before  he  contemplated  celibacr.  I 
would  not,  however,  adviae  any  of  the  Anti-Mayoooth  oratota  to  bring  thla  Ut  of 
Latinity  alao  too  aerioualy  againit  him  i  aa  an  acquaintanoa  of  mine,  a  -'-—'—' 
arobBologlat  of  high  rmuiaiion,  attributea  tbem  to  ths  Biahcw  of  Donnybrook,  wbo, 
befinv  lh«  Dean  of  St.  Fatrick'i  time,  reigoed  orer  tha  woUd  of  Iriah  wiL 
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Come  ud  raccdTB  xhtta  lAil*  tb«  llgki 
Hangi  on  th«  dew-lodu  of  tba  nigfat, 
And  Tluui  on  the  euurn  hill 
Retirei  bimielf*,  or  aha  suiidi  utill 
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e  forth.    WHh,  di«aM,  b*  hriefa  io  pnyin^  ; 


Fair  head*  are  beil,  whan  osoe  we  goa  »-m>yuig ! 

"  Cama,  m;  Corinna,  come  ;  and  coming,  maHca 
How  each  fidd  turni  ■  itreat,  each  (treat  a  fAe, 

M>da  graeo,  and  tilmm'd  with  treei ;  ne  bow 

Deration  givaa  each  houae  a  bougfa, 

Or  bnndi ;  each  pordi,  eadb  dcwn,  era  thli. 

Ad  ai^e,  a  (aberuacle  ii. 
Made  up  i^  whits-thom  nmtlv  Interwore, 
Aaif  here  were  thoae  cooler  «tiade«  of  lore. 

Can  (aeh  dcU^ta  ba  in  the  atreat 

And  open  Mda,  asd  we  not  na  't  f 

Coma,  wa  'U  alvoad,  and  let  'i  obey 

The  pratlaniadon  made  for  Majr, 
And  ^B  no  more,  ai  we  hare  done,  by  ttaTiiig : 
Come,  mf  Coriuna,  ootna,  let  '■  goe  a-majiag  1 

«  There  'i  not  a  budding  bay  or  girle,  thii  day. 
Bat  ii  got  up,  and  gooe  to  bring  in  Hay. 

A  dcnla  of  youdi,  ere  thit,  U  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  hiden  hom& 

Some  hare  ditpatcht  their  cakei  and  creama 

Before  tliBC  we  have  left  to  dreaaia ; 
And  lome  hare  w^it,  and  woo'd,  and  pUriited  troth. 
And  chose  their  prieat,  era  we  am  catt  off  iloth  ; 

Many  a  Kreen-gawn  has  been  given  i 

Many  a  klw  bmh  odd  and  eroi ; 

Many  a  ^tnee,  too,  hat  been  aant 

Fnnu  out  the  eye.  lore'*  firnkament  ; 
Many  a  Jett  told  (tf  the  kaye'i  betraying 
Thi*  ni^t,  and  lodu  pUkt,  yat  w'  ara  not  a-maying. 

"  Coma,  let  ni  goa,  while  we  are  In  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmleaaa  faille  of  the  time. 

We  ihall  grow  old  apaoe,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  lib^y. 

Our  life  la  ahort,  and  our  dayea  run 

Ai  fait  away  ai  do'i  the  nmne  ; 
And  M  a  TBponr  or  ■  drop  of  nine, 
Once  loat,  can  ne'er  be  found  againe, 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  aong,  or  fleeting  ahade, 

AU  lore,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  ui  In  andleue  night ; 
Then,  while  time  aerrea,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinua,  come,  let  'i  goe  a-maying  I" 

But  if  T«u  want  something  short  cmd  sweet  in  tlie  wbv  of  an  inwo- 
CAtioii,  I  '11  give  you  one,  such  as  might  be  sung  in  Tempe  by  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  Peneus.  It  is  an  unpublished  fragment— quite  nnpab- 
lisbed,  I  can  aaaare  you,  to  you  need  not  go  to  the  British  Muaeum  to 


hunt  it  up. 


'Aivri,  mil  Baiiafiiliv  Xin',  Iwixpofiot  irAn  Spa, 
Sol  KaXai  Ihmwtiv  rcpt  S£  Xaxtpv^a  KOpiiim, 
BofifioMnv  St  iwXuTotu  in  SuBtirUf  ffi  rw\  Ikalipoit, 
'Aypdnpoi  S  (oi^cH  iriupTtiva'  va^doovrol  it^p. 
'He  ykumpoy,  it  Adfnrpov  Itf  tCOuai  if/up  I9nrAu  I 
*H  fi  iyaSri    Tji}(ri  ryyvf .  Ani  ayaOAv  mXii  fpf  ' 
'Amtt^  jKBt  vXeiafiouT  pi0iu(€,  ytwa!  1tfpua>Att  I 
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'AWT^  col  4f>fpa  npVt  oCipnmr  h  ttapmiimri 
'O/ivftTot,  rd  ffot  tpn  KdKovt  ftir  hnmtX  imipmti 


H^  iktr  firienda  will  find  the  EaglWi  of  the  abova  la  the  ftriknrnig 
«xqui*ite  little  matin  udr  bj  Josnnk  Bsillie,  sltlistigh  that  ladj 
did  not  know  six  wcnda  of  Greek,  aad  in  this  conaisti  the  droU  curio- 
aitf  of  the  thing. 

»  Up !  quit  thj  bower,  hue  «tan  th«      "  Up  I  Udj  fUr,  and  bnid  thy  bmir, 

ttonr.  And  toum  thea  in  Uib  brgoy  air  ; 

Long  bara  tlie  rook*  eawM  roond  thy      The  lulliog  itmin  tbM  loothed  thy 

On  flmHr  >ad  tree  loud  bum  the  baa,  Ii  deadng  In  the  (nnny  baom ; 

Tba  vildlnK  kU  apon*  merrilT  i  And  boon  to  iwaat,  to  bright,  lO  gay, 

A  day  10  bright,  to  freih,  m  dear.  Will  waft  good  fortune  on  ita  way." 
SbiiHth  when  giMd  fortune  '(  near. 

When  Young  England  made  a  oonrteons  and  gentle  requeat  of 
Beauty  a  year  or  two  back  to  get  up  and  go  a-maying,  and,  giving  the 
poor  and  the  lowly  a  faolidayi  make  them  forget  awhile,  if  not  oa  al- 
together reconciled  to  the  hardBhipi  of  their  lot,  Yonng  England 
got  laughed  at  by  the  granite-heed  caat-tron-hearted  peo^e  aa  a  boy 
patriot,  or  nick-named  aa  worae,  a  mischieTOus  tntenneddler  with  "  the 
Older  of  thinga,"  an  enemy  to  "  the  progress  of  aodety."  The  woods, 
the  meadows,  and  the  streams,  are  all  alone  now  at  early  May~day 
dawn  ;  they  are  left  to  themaelTes  and  their  Ireabnem,  to  the  caroling 
of  the  birds,  and  to  some  aolitary  dreamer  like  myself  to  say  with  San- 
nosaro  bo  musically — 

"  O  doke  primaven,  o  fior  luraelli,  O  Eoo,  o  uitri  fosehi, 

O  sure,  a  arboacatli,  O  chiare  liofa, 

O  friadie  eriiattt^  O  fareuata  nlnfr, 

O  pia«g>  banedetee,  O  igrcati  Fani, 

O  oall37(i  monti,  O  SatiH  a  Wraui, 

<>  ralii,  O  finmi,oItatti,  O  Fauni  e  Driadi, 

O  TOrie  rlTi,  Naiadl  ed  AmUriadi, 

Faboe  laure  el  ollra,  O  Smidea, 

Edere  e  mini  {  Oraadl  e  Napee,— 

O  gb^oai  aplrti  Or  lieM  N>le  t" 
DegUbMchi} 

Thus  aweetJy  turned  into  his  mother  tongue  by  Leigh  Hunt : 

Spiriu  of  tba  wood*, 
Kdioei  and  soliMdaa, 
.      ,       _     „  And  lafcei  of  light) 

Fraah  thickening  gran,  O  qnirer'd  rir^na  l^ht. 

And  plain*  benaaui  heaven's  (aoe  ;  Pana  nutioal, 

O  hilb  and  monnuUm,  Satyn  and  Sylrani  all, 

Valley*,  and  (trawna,  and  fotuMalna ;  Dryads,  and  ye 

Banks  of  green  TbM  up  the  moaataiui  be  ; 

Myrtlea  ud  palms  aerene ;  And  ye  bMieach 

Inea  and  bays  ;  In  meadow  or  flowery  beath  ; — 

And  je  who  wann'd  old  lays.  Ye  are  alone  t " 

The  Italian  poetry  of  Sunnasaro  is  but  little  known  in  these  oonn- 
triea,  and  hia  Latin  less.  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  portion  of 
it  to  whidi  be  chiefly  owes  bia  oontinental  celebritv  is  the  Arcadiu,  a 
delidoua  melange  of  prose  and  verset  far  myre  teadaole  and  intelligible 
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than  Sir  Philip  Sydney's,  of  which  I  never  met  the  man  or  even  the 
woman  yet  who  asserted  having  made  a  dean  straightfarward  pemsal. 
If  there  be  one  bold  enongh  to  make  the  assertion,  I  shall  willingly 
award  the  lady  or  gentleman  the  May-day  first  price  given  by  the 
people  of  Temple  Sowerby,  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  person  who  can 
come  down  with  the  greatest  fhumpcr.'  As  r^ards  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Ssnoaxaro,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgement,  that  no  classical  scholar 
ahould  sleep  easy  on  his  pillow  without  having  read  "De  Partn  Vir- 
ginia," the  Piscatorial  Eclogues,  his  epigrams,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  bouquets  in  the  modem  Latin  anthology  this  amatory  epis- 
tles, which  have  all  the  warmth  of  the  love  lays  of  'Tibnilus  without 
any  of  their  giossness,  his  Sapphic  odes  to  the  Villa  of  Mergeline  and 
the  Fountain  therein,  the  latter  of  which,  perhaps  the  choicer  of 
the  two,  has  been  exquisitely  paraphrased  by  the  Venerable  Father 
Front,  and  the  former  translated  by  myself.  The  following  effort  of 
his  mnse,  "  On  due  Observance  of  the  May,"  to  which  I  venture  to 
■abjoin  a  somewhat  free  translation,  is  one  of  the  best  specimena  of 
bia  aoft  glowing  style  and  pure  Latinity. 

CALBNDA  MAIL 
<•  Muiua»d«at;  dawns,  puer;  *ic  nocta  retiutaa 
Initituic  i  prisd  dc  docuaie  patrm, 
JuuES  hedcram  ru^i,  myrtum  lubuixe  ligtutrii ; 

Alba  Torccundi*  lilia  pinge  roui. 
Grandia  fumoao  ipuroeDC  cryitalla  Lyieo : 

Et  bibat,  in  ealicei  lapsa  corona  meoi. 
Post  obitiun  non  ulla  mihi  oarcbena  ponm 
.£acui,  iafBTnii  non  virec  uva  Jugii."  * 

TUK  MAY-DAT. 
"  'Til  May  I  merry  May  1     Buy,  the  sununer-wTcatli  brJDg ; 
Bring  flowan  of  the  fairest  thai  grow  in  the  chme  j 
Bnve  veloomc  like  thia  to  the  May  morning, 

Our  forefathen  f(Bve  in  thg  good  old  time, 
la  the  wreath  let  the  ivy  and  mynle  combine  ; 

The  detr-aparkling  riotet  fu  iHMtneai  diidote  ; 
Ltt  the  maeli  little  privet-flower  gently  entvine 
Bound  the  snow  of  the  lily,  the  bluui  of  the  roee. 

'Til  May]  merry  May  I 
'•  A  bowl  of  the  lai^^t,  boy,  fill,  fill  it  up, 

Red  foaming,  Ini^t  fluhiog  with  generous  Tine^ 
Should  my  garland  fall  in,  let  it  drink  of  my  oup  ; 
Let  it  drink  to  sweet  Nature,  ite  mother  dirine. 

*  There  are,  or  lued  to  be,  three  priiet,  —  the  fint  a  grinditone,  the  Kcond  a 
bone,  the  third  an  iDferior  sort  (rf  wbetatone,  for  three  sucoeuful  candidates  of 
different  deipvn  in  the  art  of  an^i^tnlff^fulluu.  "  There  ii  an  anecdote,"  tm  a 
wrilar  In  the  Erery-day  Book,  "  very  current  in  the  place,  of  a  late  Biihop  of  Car- 
lisle paniog  throui^  in  bis  carriaga  on  tikla  particular  day,  when,  his  attention  bang 
attracted  by  the  group  of  panous  aasembled  together,  he  very  naniiaUj  Inquired 
the  cause.    His  question  was  readily  aaiwered  1^  a  lull  statement  of  ftcti,  whidi 


n  be  said,  '  .  .       , 

immediately  reported  to  thejudgee,  upon  which,  without  any  dim 
awarded  to  hia  lordahip,  as  most  deserving  of  it ;  and,  ts  i>  leported,  it  waa  actoalty 
thrown  into  hii  carriage."  There  ate  sama  of  our  public  men  whom  I  would  ad- 
vise not  to  go  through  Temple  Sowerby  on  the  Itley-day.  I  maan  those  amongat 
them  with  whom,  "Tn"and  "out,"are  the  little  moral  thiimli  mini  lii  uiianiirs 
truth  and  falsehood — verb.  mp. 
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WImd  I  'm  dead,  and  <M  £agiu  mibu  up  vaj  CM*, 

For  ma  h«  ni  allow  na  fall  nwasure  to  flow ; 
No  vino  e*er  blooo'd  in  tlutt  dewJaU  plana. 

No  grape  vtk  Bnilad  In  tfaa  regioni  bdow. 

'TU  May  !  nwrry  May  I " 

Did  joa  ever  hnr  of  the  origin  of  the  Floral  Gtunea  of  Tonlonse? 
If  yon  did,  it  weis  do  doubt  in  some  prune  account  or  other,  very  un- 
trgrtl>7  of  the  subject-  The  old  French  ballad  story,  "  Le  Roman  de 
Clenence  laaure"  is  a  very  scarce,  and,  between  ourselves,  a  very  so- 
lo affair.  This  sad  erentfiil  hiatory  has  been  lately  chrooided  in 
immortal  verse,  ai  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  influeuee  of  lobster-sallad 
and  pine-apple  punch,  by  one  of  the  beat  makerg  living  of  both.  More 
than  one  fair  virgin  that  I  know,  if  she  hod  the  distribution  of  the 
prise  in  hei  hands,  would  tvillingly  give  him  the  golden  violet  for  bis 
paioa. 

CLEMEN C£  ISADBE. 

"  Brigtatly  ghins  ths  rmya  of  morning  on  the  toweri  of  fair  Touloiue, 
Brightly  on  a  munmcr  garden  glittering  with  a  thouiand  hnea  ; 
Cloae  beneath  the  city  walla,  that  rita  abore  it  frowning  grim, 
Liea  the  garden  frethly  uniling,  with  ita  walls  and  alleyi  trim ; 
Thare  the  marigold  ii  btooming,  nodi  the  e^nCine  o'ar  head. 
And  the  air  ii  rich  with  odoun  frtnn  the  lowly  violet  bed. 
And  the  Uiub-roie  there  is  clinging  to  the  tower  gray  and  cold ; 
Unto  what  would  ye  compare  them,  dinging  row  and  tower  old  t 
Od  the  wavy  golden  treuei  of  a  beauleoai  demoiaelte. 
On  her  brow  and  floahing  cheek  a  aunbeam  tremblingly  doth  dwell  t 
Fain,  I  ween,  'twould  wander  further  to  her  breast  oC  virgin  mow  ; 
But  the  towmriag  Unden  branches  o'er  her  form  their  ihadow*  throw. 
Thare  are  n<Hie  of  beauty  brighter  through  the  sunny  realm  of  Fianos, 
Nana  lo  maidenly  and  pure  aa  laaure's  daughter,  fair  Clemenoe. 
Shrinking  half,  and  half  advandng.  timidly  she  looki  around, 
Now  a  moment  bwiward*  glancing,  now  her  eye*  upon  the  ground  t 
You  may  well-nigh  hear  her  quicken'd  heart  within  her  bosom  beat. 
Btin  the  wind  the  linden  branches  ?     Vo  1— her  lorer  'a  at  her  feet. 
~  '        "  '  ee  hence  with 

Thou  ma/at  rue  a  moment  wasted,  e'en  the  passing  of  a  bneth  ; 

For  my  father's  iwom  an  oath  that  he  will  trade  thee  to  thy  death. 

There  la  atrife  between  our  houeaa,  and  a  wrathful  man  la  he ; 

Sooner  would  he  aae  me  dying  at  hia  feet  than  wed  to  thee.' 

Tlum  a  violet  she  gather'd,  stooping  to  iu  lowly  bed, 

A  marigold,  and  ^lantine,  as  it  nodded  overhead. 

*  Flowers  three  I  ^ve  to  thee : — bear  the  violet  in  thy  crest, 

Chaiging  in  the  foremost  battle,  heart  on  fire,  and  lance  in  rest ; 

Keep  the  Sower  I  love  the  beat,  the  ^tantlne,  while  true  thou  art ; 

And  the  marigold,  for  token  of  the  grief  that  wrings  my  heart.' 

From  the  dty  gale*  advancing,  man  and  hone  for  war  array'd. 

With  pennon*  spread  and  spear-head*  glandng,  gaily  pours  a  caralcada. 

At  their  head  there  ridea  a  gallant,  all  in  bumith'd  armour  dreat. 

And  with  hia  snowy  plume  he  bean  a  violet  iu  hi*  crest. 

He  hath  gather'd  hig  retainers,  and  he  speeds  him  to  the  north, 

Where  the  power  of  Prance  is  met  to  chase  the  ialaiid  Leopard  forth ! 

Many  a  valiant  knight  i*  there,  and  many  a  lady's  favour  worn  g         r- 

But  ever  foremost  iu  the  battle  is  the  lowly  violet  borne. 

'>  Brightly  ghine  the  laya  of  morning  on  the  tower*  of  fair  Toulooie, 
Brightly  on  a  gallant  army,  glittering  with  a  thousand  hues  ; 
Round  the  leaguer'd  dty  thickly  rise  ft*  tents  on  every  aide. 
Save  where  the  bright  Oaronne  reflect*  tower  and  wall  within  it*  tide. 
7'4*r*  the  hot  asaault  ii  r^ng,  there  the  arrow*  By  Uke  bail, 
Pfittlifg  quick  on  helm  and  hauberk,  blaiun'd  ahifdd  and  twiated  mail. 
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Load  ringeth  out  the  Many  iiiaat,*S«.a«am  for  Enghad  be)  Bdvanca!' 

Loud  Tram  the  rmmpart  p«ui  tha  crv,  'Ferl'nncel  Dcnli  Montjoye  Tar  Fnnce  !' 

Many  a  loul  froni  tmrth  la  ipad,  and  many  a  gallant  daed  ia  dona, 

Era  ihrink  Ibe  wwriod  dtiwn*,  and  the  barrian  an  von. 

Strt  the  cry  of  battla  aoonda  not,  all  ii  aoft  and  itill  rnraae, 

The  hiubandEun  pnmaa  hii  labour,  mad  hii  net  the  fiiliar  tlmvit 

Nona  oUmt  hvi^  thine  thata  li  without  the  dty  walli  in  etgfat, 

&ne  that  acton  the  {dam  then  ipon  right  fiiriaailj  a  koely  kttlj^t. 

Snl'd,  and  dint  by  many  ■  Wow,  (he  bnniiah'd  iteel  wbervin  be 't  draat, 

Bnt  (till  nntcw^  d,  ha  proodly  wean  a  fkded  tIoIm  in  bia  craat. 

'  Now,  warder  t  siii^  ■*(  ^""^  *^  bridge,  wlthdnw  the  bolta— for  France  am  I ; 

An'  if  I  'm  on  the  loelng  dd^  1 11  itiika  a  ttruke  belixe  I  die  I  >-— 

« Strike  In,  Or  Knkfat !  weVeom  t«(«i,and  at  tbaleait  thonlt  heneurgain  ; 

But  &in,  I  ween,  I  would  hav*  Men  a  Mon  of  lamaa  In  tbv  tnin.' 

O'er  the  bridge  u>d  through  the  portal  ispldly  the  knight  hat  iped, 

And,  striking  deep  hi*  gilded  ipon,  full  eagerly  hii  way  doth  tluead. 

BUny  a  woman  toror-ttrieken,  many  a  flying  diurl  he  meati — 

<  The  atrife  ii  done,  tiie  walli  are  won  I— ^he  Toe  I  the  foe  it  in  the  itreeta ! ' 

Still  iwacrea  he  not,  but  gnapa  hii  knee,  and  triei  hii  iword  within  id  alMatli, 

Hia  teelih  are  dench'd,  hit  mm  ^eam  forth  like  fire  bii  aTeniayle  beneath ; 

So  he  win(  the  (ummw  gartai  where  hia  lore  he  ladly  left, 

By  her  father'i  bitt«r  hatnd  of  hia  deanat  hope  bereft. 

Through  ita  wdl-known  pouem-gMe  with  madly  hurrying  pace  be  itept— 


Too  lata  I  too  late  I— the  tttKin  of  Mrib  hat  now  acroaa  iu  lawus  hath  iw^pb 

Uany  agbailly  rdio'i  tbera,  the  fury  of  that  Monn  tafnm; 

Bnt  itiU  the  peanful  Bowen  aula  on  amid  the  wrack,  like  woman'*  ktra  1 


Anilotuly  Iw  hxdu  aiound  him,  muring  on 

Thu  he  may  aome  due  dieoof  er  to  Ibe  knowledge  he  would  gain ; 

Till,  a  bowibot  further  onward,  bu  tben  bill  upon  hii  ear 

The  itrifa  of  war,  the  oUeh  of  iworde,  the  dying  grou,  tlie  Tiolar'i  dieer. 

0*ennaldi'd,  beauaVI  in,  a  little  band  fighia  on,  you  Mane  mi^t  oouBt  a  Hon  i 

And  on  tbdr  leader'i  tbkld  then  ^eam  the  bMighty  bearingi  of  iMura. 


Uoumfolly  (he  &ir  QemeiMe  it  ttnying  then  among 
"  ....      ...  jjj^.j  laieat  qiark  b 

,  no  longer  Marnly  flaih  tbeae  eye*  t 
•o  late,  ibe  Bndi  him  oud  anJd  lifelett  when  he  Ilea, 
And  ktring^  betfde  bfan  ttntchNL  hand  daip'd  in  hand,  and  bnaat  to  breait, 
That  other  aieepi  wbou  bBttar'd  bdm  Mill  bean  the  violet  Id  iu  cnat. 
Ok !  'iwai  a  pitaoui  ngbt  to  leai,  aa  o'er  the  dead  that  maiden  hung. 
How  fait  the  tean  ran  down  bar  rhnnkii  how  frantidy  her  handi  ihe  wniog. 
Now  to  her  h>Ter*i  eorpte  the  dnng,  now  Idu'd  her  fatber'a  Upi  lo  oold. 
Even  like  the  bluih-nae  dinging  to  the  tower  grey  and  M. 
"  Frooi  that  time  forth  ihe  ilowly  |dned,  hour  by  hoor,  and  day  by  day. 
Or  e'er  the  eariieit  May-flower  died  to  thoie  ihe  loved  she  pauM  away  ; 
And  iha  bath  given  her  fatber'i  lands,  and  many  a  golden  meik  berde, 
That  gentle  hnru  may  tune  their  laya  In  tumour  of  the  brave  who  died. 
And,  aver  a*  the  Mav  retnrni,  a  loving  oouuM  there  tliey  hold, 
And  In  the  viotor'*  flowering  wreath  they  bind  ■  violet  of  gold." 

Pierre  Cueneure,  in  liu  "  Inqaby  into  the  Origin  of  tbe  Fktral 
Oamea  at  Toulonsei"  argues  from  an  infinity  of  data  that  they  were 
instituted  abont  a  couple  of  hundred  jears  before  the  l«ir  Clemence 
flourighed.  In  reply  to  this,  I  hare  oul;  to  say,  that  if  «he  was  npt 
the  fuundrem  of  tne  geotte  aporti,  she  ought  to  have  been ;  and  this 
■pedes  of  answer  in  other  respects  I  commend  to  all  thoM  who  wish 
to  smash  ererything  like  a  stupid  controveray. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  love  and  muroer,  I  cannot  help  quoting 
the  foUowing  not  uneraceful  trifle,  from  the  fbrthoomJng  second  vo- 
lume of  tbe  "  Arandinea  Catni;  or.  Reeds  of  the  Cam."     It  has  been 
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upset  into  Latin  el^iaca  bv  the  head-master  of  E — ,  for  the  nine 
work ;  and  I  woa  to  hare  had  a  copy  of  theae  longs  and  sborta,  i 


the  editor  of  the  "  Amadines  "  forgot  me,  amidat  the  warm  and  rery 
atartling  tbeoloKical  oontrovenry  which  ha*  jnat  aprang  op  in  hia  elatuc 
lacality.     The  loTen  of  the  ailrei-foTk  adwol  of  poetry  miut  not  tnm 


up  their  noeea  at  what  they  may  faoey  a  rnlsar  pforincial  lilt.  With 
e<)iial  jiutice  might  they  aneer  at  Robert  Kma,  or  Baroea,  who  has 
not  long  ainee  written  sMne  poems  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect,  eqnal  in 
beeaty  to  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  Ayrshire  i^ou^unaii's  muae> 

SHS  aoiuKGS  or  wllkimb  amd  sima. 

"  'TwM  of  a  licker  manJilnt  wbo  In  London  did  dwdl, 
He  had  but  one  darter,  k  mogt  twanlifal  ymng  g*I. 
Har  name  it  vm  Dinar,  jnn  tiueen  jcan  old. 
And  ihs  bad  a  lai;^  Uaxia  ia  dr^  uid  goiM. 

SiDg  ri  fol  ds  lol,  &e, 

"She  had  tiraatr  thoaiaiid  wben  Imt  oMtbar  tboaU  die, 
WhiA  oanasd  manf  loryaii  to  li^  anil  draw  nlgfa. 
A*  Dinar  wu  a  bairii^  of  handTin  tlie  gaiding  ima  dajr. 
Her  fitjther  com  to  bar,  and  tbui  ba  did  tay — 

M  fol  de  rol,  &«. 

"  ■  Go  dmi  yooTMlf,  Uim  Dinar,  io  jnat  bridal  array. 
For  I  've  mat  Tith  a  joung  man  lo  nlljant  a>d  gay  ; 
I  've  mat  rlth  b  joaag  man  of  ten  Uioiuind  a-7«ar, 
Wbo  iwean  ai  ba  11  make  yon  hit  lore  and  big  dear.' 

BinglDg  ri  fol  da  rol,  Ao. 

"  '  O  faytiier,  O  &ytbar,  I  am  but  a  child. 

And  to  marry  tbii  momant  ii  not  to  my  mind  ; 
But  all  Rif  large  fortin  I  U  frady  give  o'er. 
If  yea  let  me  &  dagi*  for  one  yaar  or  nwie,' 

To  ^ag  ri  fol  de  ml,'  &e. 

>"  Go !  go,  boldeic  darter,'  the  fayther  replied  ; 

'  MnoG  f  ou  refiua  to  be  thia  pice  youog  man's  bride, 


e  TOnr  large  fortin  to  the  neareet  of  kl    . 
u  '11  not  reap  tbe  boiefit  ot  ana  lin^  pin.* 

Sii^[lng  n  M  de  rol,  Jtc 


"  A>  VllliUna  waa  valliUn  in  tbe  gardlng  all  roond, 
Ha  aaed  bli  dear  Dinar  lying  dead  npoo  tbe  grooud, 
With  a  cup  of  onrld  ptani  a  lying  by  bar  iida. 
And  a  biOy-doo  rich  Mid  a*  bow  for  jaua^  VilliUni  ibe  died. 
Singing  n  f ol  de  rd,  Sue. 

**  Than  ba  kiaad  bar  oowld  oorpni  a  ihoniand  timei  o'er. 
And  ba  call'd  her  bia  jeeal,  though  ibe  wat  no  moie, 
Asd  be  took  tbe  cawld  fHion,  like  a  iovjtr  lo  bniTe, 
And  young  Vllliklni  and  bii  Dinar  lie  buried  in  one  gra*^ 
Singing  ri  fid  de  rol,  &e. 


"  Now  all  ye  nlea  yming  laydln  dont  go  to  fall  in  love,  nor, 
like  vlUful  Mln  Dinar,  go  for  to  «ai  the  for 'nor  t 
And  yon  omel  peerinta,  Ten  yoor  dartan  clap  eyei  on 
Vooi^  men  like  yoang  TiUikiu,  lanenbu'  tlie  ^aon. 

Singing  ri  fol  de  lol,  &c." 
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sr  PAUL   FBENDGROAST. 

A  HKliAMCHOLT  Story,  ceitaiiily,  is  rather  ont  of  place  in  tbfw* 
pa«ea ;  bat  yet,  after  the  fancy  has  been  tickled,  the  heart  often  feels 
a  pleasure  in  being  toQcfaed.  After  much  laughing  it  is  a  relief  to 
sigh.  When  we  have  been  hearing  a  namber  of  jigs,  we  like  Bome- ' 
thing  patbetio — a  song  of  blighted  love,  or  a  mourofal  dirge.  There 
is  a  joy,  albeit  mingled  with  sadneu,  in  the  sentiment  of  compassion  ; 
and  we  invite  all  readers  of  feeling,  but  particularly  a  certain  class  of 
young  men,  to  mourn  over  the  ensuing  little  tsle.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  bt&— the  unhappy  fate  of  one  with  whom  those  youths  will  'sym- 
pathise. May  they  take  warning  by  his  example  I  but  the  end,  not 
the  beginning  of  a  narrative,  is  the  proper  place  for  its  moral. 

T'om  Sparshott  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  foui^and-twenty. 
Tbe  favourite  of  nature  and  fortune,  he  possessed  a  house  and  gronndfi, 
with  an  iiioome  of  some  thousands  a-year,  a  good  figure,  and  regular 
features.  He  had  a  fine  ruddy  complexion,  the  result  of  health  and 
exercise;  short  black  curly  hair,  dark  hazel  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
^n'excelJent  set  of  teeth.  We  mention  these  things  because  they — in 
part)  at  least — gave  him  an  interest  in  certain  eyes.  Alas  t  but  let  us 
not  anticipate.  He  stood,  by  his  own  account,  five  feet  ten  without 
bis  shoes ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  weighed  exactly  eleven  stone. 

Tom  was  a  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  rider.  In  all  sports,  terres- 
trial and  aquatic,  he  was  a  proficient.  At  quoits — at  skittles — few  could 
come  near  him  ;  and  we  are  confident  there  was  never  a  better  oar  in 
the  Leander  Club.  Had  he  been  an  ancient  Greek  instead  of  a  young 
Englishman,  he  would  have  carried  off  every  prise  at  the  Olympic 
Games ;  as  it  was,  be  had  won  cups  without  number,— 4it  trotting- 
matches,  pigeon  and  sparrow  shooting,  steeple-chases,  and  similar 
contesta. 

He  kept  what  he  called  a  trap,  that  is  to  say,  a  dog-cart ;  a  cob,  two 
hunters,  and  various  animals  of  the  canine  species.  Selilom  was  be 
seen  unattended  by  one  of  these  attached  creatures.  He  lived  well 
and  jovially  ;  his  table — when  he  dined  at  home — was  surrounded  by 
congenial  Hpiritg — all  of  the  masculine  order;  for  Tom  Sparshott  as 
yet  was  a  jolly  bachelor.  And  there  they  sat,  where  among  more 
substantial  viands  were  mingled  tbe  broiled  bone,  the  grilled  drum- 
stick, and  the  devilled  kidney  ;  and  they  pledged  each  other  in  the  red, 
and  the  yellow,  and  the  sparkling  wine,  and  drank  the  nut-brown  ale 
from  the  pewter  tankard.  Tom  could  empty  one  at  a  draught.  And 
their  talk  was  of  gnns,  and  don,  and  horses. 

Absorbed  in  manly  and  athletic  sports,  the  soul  of  Tom  Sparshott 
disdained  the  desk  and  the  library — yet  he  read  a  little.  He  perused 
the  Racing  Calendar — the  Sparling  Magazine.  He  wrote  too.  He 
regnlarly  made  up  one  volume  annually — his  betting-book.  He  also 
addressed  frrquent  queries  concerning  fishing-tackle,  double-barrels, 
likewise  four-year-olds,  black-and-tans,  and  o^er  quadrupeds,  to  sport- 
ing  newspapers,  in  letters  which  he  signed  "  Snorker." 

We  said  that  Tom  Sparshott  was  a  bachelor.  Yes.  It  was  his 
boaat.  He  was  a  bachelor — and  a  bachelor  he  declared  he  would  re- 
main. He  would  never  be  tied  up — not  he  I  And  certainly  he 
adopted  the  most  hopeful  plan  to  enable  him  to  maiouin  that  resolu- 
tion ;  for  he  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  went  into  the  society  of  the 
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&ir.  Not  that  he  had  not  aii  eye  for  female  beauty — far  otherwise. 
When,  in  the  course  of  a  ride,  he  :  lighted  to  take  a  draught  of  beer,  he 
could  behare  irith  great  gallantry  to  a  pretty  barmaid.  But  in  a 
drawing-room  he  had  nothing  to  sa^,  in  a  ball-room  nothing  to  do — 
his  one  sole  deficiency  in  agile  accomplishments  being  dancing.  He 
eoutd  not  stand  the  hadinaee  of  beauty,  and  yet  he  was  a  match  for  any 
man  st  bandying  gibes  with  an  ostler.  The  heart  that  shrunlc  not  at 
m  spiked  fence,  qusiled  before  the  gaze  of  a  fine  lady.  Oh — hang  it  I 
be  couldn't  understand  her  nonsense.     That  was  what  he  ssid. 

After  as  good  a  day's  hunt  as  the  county — Berkshire — had  erer 
seen,  a  lot  of  the  most  capital  fellows  in  thst  county  dined  at  Tom 
Spanhott's.  They  sat  down,  rough  and  ready,  in  their  boots  and  knee- 
shorts,  and  coats  of  red  and  green — Tom  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
which  was  laid  in  the  drawing-room,  doing  the  honours.  Tom's 
was  the  sort  of  drawing-room,  for  him  1  No  gimcracks  or  filtigrees ; 
no  pianos  or  ottomans  lying  about  in  the  way.  The  walls  were  hung 
witn  plates  of  setters  and  pointers  in  action,  and  fac-similes  of  horsps 
standing  boll  upright,  with  publicans  or  horse-dealers  pointiDg  out 
their  perfections,  and  gentlemen  with  their  bands  iu  their  pockets 
looking  on.  On  a  side-board,  under  a  glass-case,  stood  a  silver  jockey 
mounted— a  price  that  Tnm  had  successfully  ridden  for. 

The  Isda  were  all  of  Tom's  age,  except  one;  a  hale  old  hoy,  who 
sat  on  bis  right  hand.  This  was  a  thorough -going  old  English  'Squire; 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  behold  him  ssnctioning  with  his  countenance 
and  example  the  peculiar  conversation  and  demeanour  of  aportiog 
yonth.  Long  they  sat,  loud  they  talked,  noisily  they  sang ;  and  they 
drank  a  quantity  of  wine  that  few  but  those  who  truly  hunt  con  carry. 
At  parting,  the  old  'Squire,  whose  seat  was  in  the  vicinity,  whispered 
an  invitation  to  Tom  to  come  snd  dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  Tom  Sparshott,  with  a  feeling  of 
inward  satisfaction  and  a  keen  appetite,  both  srising  from  what  he 
called  a  good  morning's  work,  namely,  the  besting  of  much  cover,  and 
the  bavging  of  a  great  deal  of  game,  duly  presented  himself  at  Nagley 
Hsll,  the  msnsion  of  Cordurov  Topjpes,  Esquire.  He  had  dressed  for 
dinner  in  a  coat  something  like  a  Quaker's,  except  that  it  was  light- 
green,  had  a  collar,  snd  was  graced  with  steel  buttons ;  in  a  remark- 
ably long  waistcoat  of  a  ligfat-bnff  material  striped  with  lilsc ;  and  in 
trousers  of  drab,  to  which  were  added  gaiters,  and  the  sort  of  shoes 
called  Oxonians.  This  costume  was  completed  by  a  silk  neckcloth,  of 
a  hue  resembling  the  sky,  only  that  it  was  diversified  with  round  white 

rta.  From  a  little  side-pocket  in  his  coat  depended  a  short  gold 
in  with  a  seal  at  the  end  of  it,  indicating  the  place  in  which  he 
carried  his  watch ;  and  the  limited  extent  of  shirt-front  which  he  dis- 
played was  decorated  with  a  breast- pin,  of  which  the  head  was  a  model, 
in  enamel,  of  a  pink-striped  jockey's  cap  garnished  with  gold  spurs. 
This  WBS  Mr.  Sporsbott's  usual  dinner  dress — though  it  is  due  to  htm 
to  say  that  he  would  not  have  put  it  on  had  he  expected  to  meet 
ladies;  and  therefore,  when  he  found  himself  at  Mr.  Toppes's  in  a 
party  where  there  were  half-a-dozen  of  them,  attired  as  above,  whilst 
everybody  but  himself  was,  to  uae  his  own  phrase,  "  full  fig.,"  he  felt 
considerably  disconcerted. 

"  Never  mind,  my  boy  1"  said  the  'Squire,  as  Tom  stammered  an 
excuse  for  his  Iwbiliments.  "  You  couldn't  have  expected  to  meet 
letticoats  at  an  old  bachelor's.  But,  you  see,  I've  got  my  niece  Bessy 
[own  from  town,  and  I  wanted  a  fow  girls  to  meet  ber.    Beesy,  lass 
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OMM  here!     Tfai*  ia  mj  jtnng  friend,  Tom  Sjtarahott.    Tfm—mtf 
autM-'a  daughter,  Miia  I^nham." 

The  daoiaet  to  whom  the  blaahing  Tom  now  aeraped  the  carpet,  wm 
a  pretty  and  very  elegant  girl,  apparently  aboat  twe  ar  three-sod- 
twenty.  In  &ct>  however,  she  waa  a  little  older  than  that ;  but  a 
lively  manner,  and  excellent  taste  in  drets,  prevented  thii  drcanutaiiet 
from  baing  apparent.  On  her  introduction  to  Tom  Sparahott,  ahe  ber 
•towed  on  him  an  agreeable  imtle,  and  looked  affkbiUty  at  htm  fnm  a 
pair  of  fine  blue  eyea  ;  ao  that  he  waa  embtJdened  to  aay,  "  How  d'ye 
do?"  adding,  not  exactly  "  Miss,"  nor  yet  "Ma'am,"  but  an  indistiiict 
Bomethina  which  might  nave  been  underatood  for  either. 

"  We^  Tom  I   what'a  the  news?"  aaked  'Squire  Toppes. 

"  Urn—"  answered  his  vonng  friend.  "  Not  much.  You  've  beard 
that  Dawkina  wants  to  sell  hia  mare  ?" 

"  Bh?    Nol"  replied  'Squire  Toppea.    "  How  much?" 

"  Fifty.     But  I  'm  told  she  ahies.'' 

"Ahl"  obaerved  the  'Squire;  "then  that's  no  go. 
Sparshott  here,  ia  the  beat  judee  of  a  borse  in  the  county. 

"  Are  TOtt,  Mr.  Sperabott?'    inquired  the  young  lady. 

"  Middling,"  answered  Tom  with  modesty. 

"  Then,"  returned  Misa  Denham  archly,  "  as  nncle  means  to  bay  ne 
■  pony,  I  shall  beg  yoa  to  chooee  it." 

The  hearty  old  ((entleman  lauffhed  at  this  playful  hint ;  whikt  Ton 
Speishott  told  the  fair  speaker  that  he  waa  sure  he  should  he  bappy  to 
be  at  her  service  any  day.  Here,  dinner  being  announced,  the  com- 
pany deacended  from  tlie  drawinf|-room,  where  the  above  ouAveraation 
had  taken  plaoe.  Tom.  in  imitation  of  the  ether  gentienten  preset, 
oflered  hia  arm  to  the  lady  neat  bim — ttut  ia  to  aay,  t«  Miss  Den- 
d  by  eonsequenee  waa  placed  by  her  aide  at  taUc.  tlie  bead  of 
■as  occupied  by  an  ancient  female  relativct  who  was  alao  the 
bonaekeeper  of  Mr.  Corduroy  Toppea. 

Under  drcumatonoea  such  as  the  present,  it  was  customary  with  Mr. 
Sparshott  not  to  open  hia  mouth,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
something  into  it,  any  more  than  he  could  help-  Aooordinglj  be 
eat  and  held  his  tongue,  notwitlutaoding  many  temptations  to  the 
contrary  which  were  furnished  by  his  fair  neighbour  in  obaervationa 
addressed  to  a  lady  opposite  on  the  pleeanres  of  a  country  life.  Vet 
he  waa  very  nearly  joininE  in  once,  when  ahe  exclaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm that  she  should  like  a  good  gallop  over  the  downs.  And  the 
Erobability  is  that  he  would  have  remained  silent  till  the  ladies  bad,  as 
e  mentally  phrased  it,  bolted,  had  not  one  of  them,  a  married  dame,  be- 
fore mentioned  ai  sitting  opposite,  begun  to  rally  him  on  hia  taciturnity. 

"  Miss  Denham,"  said  ahe,  '   1  am  sure  Mr.  Sparshott  is  in  love." 

"  Ah  I     Am  1 7"  said  Tom,  helping  himself  to  a  potatoe. 

"  Oh  1 "  exclaimed  the  young  lady  ;  "  Mr.  Sparshott  is  too  sensible 
for  that-" 

"  I  ehaold  think  I  was,"  observed  the  young  ^wrtsman. 

"  But  don't  yon  aometimea  feel,"  pursued  the  rider  lady,  "  that  yon 
wonld  want  a  cooipaDion  ?  " 

"  1  've  plenty  erf  oompanions — jolly  dogs,"  aaawered  Tom. 

"  A  nice  dog,"  remarked  Mlaa  Denham,  "  ia  really  quite  a  oompa- 

"  Do  you  like  dogs  i"  Mr.  Sparshott  could  not  help  asking. 
"  Oh  yes  I  "  she  replied. 
"What  sort  of  dogs?" 
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*<  oil  <— tboee  deu-  little  spaniels — at-,  stop—what  Are  thow  fine  Urgt 
felloWB,  witii  blaok  curly  hair,  tliat  carry  aticka;  and  go  into  the  vKta  f" 

"  New&HndkiuJs  ?"  m^Mted  Tmn. 

"  Yet;  thoM  are  wiutt  I  mean.  I  think  thej  are  such  faithfiil, 
attached  creatures !" 

"  Make  capit*!  retrieTers."  h*  obterred. 

"  Do  they  ?"  said  Ae,  aa  if  she  undentood  what  he  jneant. 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Mr.  Tom  Sporahott.     "De  you  like  setters?" 

"  Pointers  t" 

"  Ob  I  very  mach~^e  dew  peta  1  I  ^oald  keep  quite  a  pack  ef 
all  KMts  if  I  lir»d  in  the  ooantcy,  and  bare  «  plaoe  on  p&rpo«e  for 
them,  and  a  man  to. take  care  of  them,  and  all." 

This  speech  so  highly  raised  Mr.  Sparshott's  new  aoquuatance  in 
his  estimatioB,  that  he  really  oMiaidered  bei  wiHtb  talking  to,  and  he 
proceeded  to  edify  her  with  a  deHcnption  of  his  eatiine  establishment, 
jecDunting,  in  detail,  all  the  pointen,  aetten,  spaniels,  terriers,  and 
other  dogs  of  which  it  consisted  with  their  aev^  siees,  confbrma- 
tioBs,  colours,  and  characteristics  intellectual  and  moraL  From  time 
to  time  she  interrnpted  him  with  questions  and  remarks,  which  he 
really  thooght  very  acate.  Dogs  led  to  guns  and  ahooting,  with  all 
their  ramifications  of  patent-breeches,  double-barrels,  copper-caps,  and 
«artridget ;  and  next  came  horses,  entailing  an  elucidation  of  the  tnrf, 
and  a  very  extensive  exposition  of  vetertnary  sursery.  In  the  mean 
time  Tom  had  become  so  mudi  at  home  with  his  fair  listener,  that  he 
mom  tbaa  once  asked  her  to  take  wine,  handed  her  piste,  helped  her 
to  different  things,  and  really  behaved  as  the  eollant  reader  would  do^ 
if  aimilarly  seated  at  a  dinner-party.  Occasiooslly,  by  accident,  sha 
dropped  her  handkerchief,  and.  he  actually  picked  it  up  for  her.  In- 
deed, ther  soon  became  on  such  terms  of  familiarity,  that  at  dessert 
she  nnafliectedly  ttdd  him,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  peel  her  an  orange, 
and,  when  be  had  done  so,  save  him  half  of  it. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Tom  looked  after  her  over  his  sboalder  ss 
t»i  as  the  door,  snd,  as  she  disappeared,  gravely  nodded  bis  head,— aa 
involuntary  gesture,— the  external  sign  of  a  conviedon  that  she  was 
"one  of  the  right  sort."  Mr.  Sparsbott,  it  is  trae,  admired  her  prinr 
dpally  for  her  mind,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  j  bnt  her  gruefiii 
Bgure,  bright  eyes,  chesnut  curls,  and  nice  iWtures,  were  "  points  " 
ffhich  had  no  little  influence  on  his  opinion  of  ber. 

We  have  said  that  Tom  was  a  good-looking  yonng  fellow.  Whether 
it  was  solely  on  this  account  or  not  that  Miss  Denham  treated  him 
with  snch  marked  &vonr,  is  uncertain  ;  bnt  it  shonld  be  stated  that  she 
was  aware  of  his  worldly  oircumstanoes ;  that  ber  own  expectationa,  as 
she  bad  brothers,  were  moderate ;  and  that  she  was  at  an  age  when 
young  ladies,  who  have  only  their  charms  to  depend  upon,  will,  if  they 
are  wise,  endeavonr  to  make  the  most  of  tbeir  time. 

Bessy  made  a  stay  of  some  months  at  the 'Squire's,  and  Tom,  daring 
that  period,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  Their  intimaoj 
went  on  increasing,  till  at  length,  when  he  called  in  of  an  evening,  it 
was  a  common  thing  with  her  to  mix  his  brandy  and  water  for  him, 
end  to  light  and  band  him  bia  cigar.  He  now  began  to  go  to  partiea 
where  be  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  ber,  and  ft  these  he 
would  sit  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  came  every  now  and  then 
to  talk  to  him,  oar  to  bring  bim  a  book,  of  the  sort  that  he  liked,  to 
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read  during  the  quadrilles.  Then  she  worlted  a  dgar-caae  for  liini, 
and  once  ehe  mended  his  shot-belt.  Things  having  come  to  this,  it 
will  not  appear  aurpriBing  that  the  relation  between  the  parties  became 
ultimatel;  decidedly  interesting.  Yes ;  Bucb  was  the  fact.  The  sports- 
man  was  winged,  to  Bay  no  more,  at  last. 

Her  visit  being  ended,  Miss  Denham  returned  to  town.  A  melan- 
clioly,  perceived,  and  of  course  derided,  by  all  his  friends,  now  seised, 
on  Tom.  He  was  sometimes  seen  dawdling  about  in  the  fields — with- 
out hia  gun  ;  he  would  wander  by  the  river-side  with  no  fishing-rod  ; 
nay,  he  would  even  roam  among  the  woodland  solitudes  b^  moonlight, 
when,  not  being  a  poacher,  of  course  he  could  have  no  intent  to  de- 
stroy game,  but  where,  by  mistake,  he  was  once  actaally  collared  bj 
his  own  gamekeeper. 

After  having  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  weeks,  he  all  at  once 
mysteriously  disappeared.  What  had  become  of  him  was  a  secret ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Corduroy  Toppes,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  smiled 
and  winked  his  eye,  it  was  presumed  to  be  known  to  that  gentleman. 
The  fact  was  that  Tom  had  gone  to  London.  He  could  strn^le  with 
his  feelings  no  longer ;  and  be  went  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Bessy,  and  offer  her  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  worldly  estate,  real  and 
personal.     Handsome,  young,  moneyed,  of  course  he  was  accepted  at 

There  is  a  street  leading  out  of  Orosvenor  Square, — there  ia  a  honae 
in  that  street  with  a  foreign  name  on  the  door ;  within  a  week  after 
Tom  Sparsbott's  acceptation, — tor  the  lawyers  interposed  a  brief  delay 
between  that  and  marriage :  and  oh  what  a  settlement  waa  made 
during  that  interval  on  Bessy  ! — within  a  week  after  he  had  thus  com- 
mitted himself,  could  an  eye  have  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  kouae 
in  question,  it  would  have  beheld  Tom,  even  Tom  Sparshott,  taking  a 
lesson  in  the  Polka  of  a  Frenchman  I 

In  process  of  time  Tom  returned  into  the  country.  His  IHend 
Wilkins  went  to  call  on  him.  Wilkins  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room — how  changed  was  that  drawing-room  I  The  plates  of  horses 
and  grooms  had  quitted  the  walls,  which  had  been  newly  papered, 
and  adorned  with  sentimental  pictures;  delicate  rose  curtains  gar- 
nished the  windows,  iu  which  stood  costly  exotics ;  where  fowling- 
pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  boot-jacks  were  formerly  standing  or  lying 
about,  stood  cliiaa  vases,  of  no  manner  of  use  whatever ;  on  a  new 
rosewood  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  lay  elegantly-bound  volumes, 
all  red,  and  green,  and  gold,  and  a  large  illuminated  album.  A  grand 
piano  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  the  wall.  The  air,  once  redolent  of 
the  mild  havannuh,  now  breathed  eau'de-calc«ne  and  ros&-water.  By 
a  suta,  on  which  reclined  a  fashion  ably- dressed  lady,  sat  on  interesting 
young  man,  in  a  costume  strongly  resembling  Prince  Albert's,— as  it 
appears  on  the  backs  of  the  music-books.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
reading  the  last  new  novel,  which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  to  the 
lady-  On  Wilkins's  entrance  he  riue,  end  grace^lly  begged  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Sparshott  to  him.  Could  it  be  poasible  ?— yes,  it  was  Tom 
Sparshott  I 

Wilkins  could  scarcely  believe  bis  eyes,— he  said  he  started  as  if  he 
had  been  thunderstruck;  but  there  were  the  same  features,  though 
composed ;  the  familiar  voice— but  subdued  and  silvery.  It  tout  his 
old  friend  Tom — and  Wilkins  was  going  to  slap  him  on  the  back ;  but 
a  deprecatory  gesture  prevented  him.  Mr.  Sparshott  desired  him  to 
take  a  seat ;  and  he  sat  on  a  chair  of  white  and  gold  with  a  cushion 
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Tbey  entered  into  converBatiou,  which  Tom  himself 
turned  from  hii  once  favourite  subjects  to  Almack's  and  the  Opera ;  to 
the  confusion  and  dlscomiiture  of  poor  Wilkins,  who  did  not  know  one 
from  the  other.  Then  Mr.  Sparshott  rang  for  refreshment.  It  came 
— in  the  shape  of  sweet  biscuits  and  some  foreign  wine.  Where  was 
the  baked  ham? — where  the  beer?— and  ah  I  where  the  vessel  of 
pewter  to  hold  it,  which  would  once  have  stood  on  that  tray  ?  This 
was  too  mnch  for  Wilkios ;  and  he  boldly  said  he  should  like  some 
matt  liquor,  which  was  sent  for;  bnt  nut  till  Tom  had  looked  in- 
quiringly at  his  lady.     And  it  wu  brought  in  a  porcelain  mug. 

Mr.  Sparshott  took  Wilkins  over  his  grounds  to  show  him  the  im- 
proTements  he  had  made.  These  included  the  alteration  of  his  stables 
to  make  room  for  a  larger  coach-house ;  aad  the  demolition  of  his 
kennel,  on  whose  site  there  was  in  course  of  erection  a  conservatory. 
Tom  asked  his  friend  to  stop  and  dine  with  him.  They  took  a  small 
quantity  of  claret  after  the  meal ;  and  then  went  up  to  tea — actually 
to  lea  I  After  which,  Mrs.  Spar^ott  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang 
some  Italian  airs,  whilst  Tom  stood  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  her. 
Again,  at  times,  Wilkins  almost  disbelieved  his  senses,  when  they  told 
him  that  that  correct  young  man  in  black,  with  his  white  waistcoat 
«nd  neckdoth,  was  Tom  Sparshott.  Smoking  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question ;  and  he  accordingly  took  leave  at  an  early  hour,  with  a  load 
on  his  spirits  that  made  kirn  feel  quite  melancholy.  The  evening  had 
been  so  "  slow  1" 

He  said  that  Tom,  on  inquiry,  expressed  himself  happy,  but  in  a 
tone  rather  of  resignation  than  of  glsdness;  and  that  bis  face  wore  that 
pensive  expression  which  we  often  observe  in  reformed  characters. 

Once  again  be  saw  Tom,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  passing  by  « 
dcittle-ground.  He  stopped  and  looked  wistfully  over  the  palings ; 
but  a  slight  though  sudden  pull  at  the  elbow  seemed  to  tear  him  from 
the  spot.  He  looked  back,  however,  over  his  shoulder,  and  Wilkins 
thinks  he  mnst  have  seen  him  (Wilkins)  making  a  grimace  at  him. 

Wilkins  ssw  him  yet  once  more.  It  was  at  a  family  tea~party. 
There  was  Tom,  once  the  free  and  easy — now  the  sober  and  demure — 
handing  toast  and  muffins  around  to  a  circle  of  ladies.  And  this  was 
the  whilom  noisy,  rattling,  dashing  varmint,  "  Snorkey  1" 

Such  was  the  end  that  this  fine  young  fellow  came  to  !  He  gave  up 
his  shooting ;  Mrs.  Sparshott  insisted  on  it  She  would  not  let  him 
stop  out  all  day,  and  come  home  and  m  to  sleep  in  the  evening. 
He  discontinued  his  hunting;  shewoulcfnot  allow  htm  to  risk  hia 
neck.  He  no  longer  had  his  jolly  parties ;  she  could  not  endure  a  set 
of  rode,  riotous  ^rs.  His  dogs  he  got  rid  of;  she  thought  them 
disagreeable.  He  kept,  indeed,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  handsome  car- 
riage— for  that  she  approved  of,  but  she  would  not  allow  him  to  drive. 
She  would  rather  that  he  would  sit  widi  her.  And  she  made  him  go 
to  chnrch  and  take  a  book  with  him,  and  find  out  the  leuons  for  her, 
and  attend  to  the  service. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Destitute  of  any  other  resource,  be  was 
obliged  to  betake  himself  to  books  and  stndy  ;  and  thus  the  jolly  Tom 
ftwrsbott  of  other  days,  became,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rollicking  young 
bUdes  in  the  neighbourhood,  converted  from  a  "  brick  "  into  a  "  spoon." 
Alas,  poor  Sparshott  I  Alas,  poor  Snorkey  1  Beware,  young  sport*- 
nen,  beware  of  beauty  1  or  one  of  these  days  yon  may  be  bagged 
like  him. 
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WBtTTSM   ANO  ILLDSTKATBD  BT  Alf  BMD   GIIOWQIIlI.I» 

THE  LODQINQ.  HOUSE. 


The  kltcheo  windows,  that  once  were  kept  ia  continoal  blue  bf 
roariog  and  faospitable  firesi  are  nelaachoty  and  duaty  :  t1|e  nutj 
gnXe — the  joint  prcuier^  of  the  whole  houge — has  its  magoificanb 
•wallow  crammed  with  bricks,  leaving  but  merely  room  for  a  small 
PMtion  of  fire  to  coA  with.  Why,  in  former  yeorB  its  cheeks  would 
nave  burnt  with  shame  and  indigaity  at  so  miserabte  a  \Aaze  I  Tba 
whole  kitohea  has  a  musty  and  undo'ground  smelj,  proceeding  &oai 
the  C(»itinDs]  dab  washes  gmng  on  at  the  eonvenience  of  each  occu- 
pant. The  porleur,  although  second  id  importance,  being  nearest  the 
door,  we  wtli  speak  of  first.  The  blinds  are  dwarf  Venetian :  they 
were  once  green,  but  being  wet-wiped  for  a  long  period,  hare  got  into 
a  kind  (rf  pea-soup  cobur,  with  an  irregular  arrangement  of  ritw.  Th» 
windows  ue  oleaiud  up,  as  &r  as  the  lower  frame  is  concerned,  but 
the  upper  are  neglected,  which  give  a  very  dubious  colour  to  the  sup- 
posed white-faolluid  blind  that  reaches  down  only  that  leng^ — beHis 
one  of  the  man^  lodging-house  delusions,  where  they  are  £uni&Ii«C 
The  apartment  is  large  and  dingy,  of  no  paiticulai  colour ;  the  funii* 
ture  few  and  &r  between,  with  a  mirntf  of  unpleasant  reflections.  The 
door  looks,  of  course,  into  the  passage  or  hall,  in  all  lodging-houses  : 
this,  I  beliere,  ia  always  the  same ;  being  neutral  groundi  it  is  very. 
much  neglected, — the  charwoman,  from  her  hanging  her  old  bonn^ 
and  ragg«l  shawl  upon  the  hat  and  cloak  rack,  appeais  to  be  the  per- 
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mitted  possestor.  Psnens  and  clogs  grow,  I  believe,  in  the  dirt  of 
thew  pessMCi,  as  I  never  by  any  chance  miised  tumbling  or^  something 
of  the  kind.  The  floor-eloth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  eflbrts 
of  genius  disfrfayed  by  the  landlady,  who  is  always  costriving  to  place 
Bome  hole  somewhere  else,  eo  ybu  »re  nerer  cert&in  wfaidi  trips  yon 
ap :  this  is  loote  wonderful,  since  yon  cannot  form  b  most  distant  ide* 
of  hotr  it  coald  be  taken  up  or  put  down.  The  before-meotioaed 
parlour  is  occopied  by  a  young  married  coople,  who  have  ventured 
mto  matrimony  with  a  peneet  rdiance  on  clionce,  never  having  pos- 
sessed any  prudence  or  ftimiture.  The  bride  atitl  delights  in  all  her 
virgin  Snery,  and  sets  dressed  all  day  vnd  reads  novels  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  male  delinquent,  who  foscies,  with  the  other  deludod  one, 
that  his  trifling  salarT  will  be  elw«y«  enou^,  and  that  matriuioay  al- 
t^ether  is  rstlKr  a  dellghtAil  leap.  Their  domestic  eooaomyr  ia  eiU 
tertaining  in  the  extreme ;  Inns  of  nmtton  conposod  of  four  cbep« 


and  half-legs,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  be  reo^ised  by  femily 
men :  the  red  and  white  ordered  in  the  delirium  of  the  Honeymoon, 
under  the  ancient  names  of  Port  and  Sherry,  have  long  ainse  vanish- 
ed, but  the  botdes  remain  under  the  wdeboard  as  a  warrant  of  icapecb- 
abitity ;  in  Hen  of  wbioh,  however,  the  galvanic  pot  of  pewter  rei^l 
paramonntf  and  the  bride  linds  out  that  the  "aagelie  man"  smokes  I 


^  penny  havannab  dees  much  to  deatroy  poetry  1 

The  lady,  as  yet-  having  no  family  cares,  may  be  seen  in  her  little 

iottage-bonnet  and  neat  aiomii^  dress,  ttud^ng  briskly  with  har 

my  ta  business : 
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eottage-bonnet  and  neat  aiomii^  dress,  ttud»ng  briskly  t 

husbuid  early  in  the  morning  to  see  hiu  part  M  &  way  ta  business : 
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— M  ftlmanacks  would  uy,  "  about  this  time  much  real  bappiness  may 
be  expected."  Here  we  leave  the  youne  couple,  and  turn  round  a 
gable  in  the  passage,  and  enter  tbe  back  parlour,  occupied  by  the 
widow  of  an  officer — if  we  may  judge  by  the  military  miniature  over 
the  mantel-piece,  and  an  old  epaulet-box  which  coutaina  her  front  or 
afternoon  ringlets.  She  is  a  massire  woman,  with  a  voice  of  com- 
mand, and  a  sweep  in  her  train — splendid  under  any  other  circum- 
aUnees,  but  ridiculous  in  the  occupant  of  a  bock-parlour.  The  ser- 
vant of  the  honse  has  a  decided  horror  of  her,  her  orders  being  conti- 
nual and  authoritative,  as  if  the  poor  slare  was  her  own  private  pro- 
perty ; — the  Siddonian  tones  which  she  brings  to  bear  upon  an  order 
for  two  ounces  of  ham,  but  not  much  fat,  and  the  half  pint  of  porter 
flrawn  with  a  head,  is  grand  beyond  conception.  Her  morning  cos- 
tume is  peculiar,  though  not  picturesque ;  for,  while  dusting  her 
quarters,  die  puts  on  what  she  terms  her  stable-dress — here  she  is: 


.„ p J— ,, ,-4  to  fight  it  out,  and 

walk  gently  up  stdra  ;  they  are  ratncr  dark,  being  funher  obscured 
by  the  blind  of  the  staircase  window,  which  is  a  red-brown  landscape, 
with  a  very  autnmnal  tint :  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  does  not 
strike  yon  at  6nt,  and  is  only  discoverable  hytbe  full  opening  of  the 
street  door.  The  stair  carpets  are  shabby.  We  are  on  the  first-floor  ; 
this  is  the  respectable  part  of  tbe  house,  that  doesn't  know  the  par- 
loon  or  the  Kcond'floor ;  here  the  landlady  herself— terrible  to  the 
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garrets — leaves  hw  digDity  at  the  door,  and  candesceadB  to'  dust  the 
omnmentB  far  her  lodger. 

The  occupant  is  a  little  lady  nnder  the  shadow  of  widowhood,  with 
sn  annuitv  and  a  body-servant — a  young  girl  done  into  an  old  wo' 
man  by  the  aid  of  apron,  broad-bordered  cap,  and  high  drew ;  her 
child-like  features,  peeping  from  amidst  the  matronly  frilb,  have  a 
decided  comic  effect,  langhable  in  the  extreme, — that  is,  if  we  dared 
laugh  at  anything  appertaining  to  the  first-floor  lodger.  The  lady  has 
lonff  discarded  the  weeds,  which  choked  op  the  blossoms  of  her  beauty, 
and  takes  in  the  Belle  i^ssembl^.  (In  fairness  to  any  aspirant  for 
the  annuity,  we  mngt  say  that  the  lady  is  much  past  her  kittenhood.) 
She  believes,  however,  that  she  is  still  young  enough  to  embarrass 
herself  with  linen-drapers'  and  m  ant  a  a- makers'  bills.  Poor  creature  ! 
she  flutters  out  one  day  in  an  orophane  bonnet,  and  the  next  day  is 
forced  to  swathe  her  poor  old  jaws  in  flannel,  attributing  the  misfor- 
tune to  some  tooth  which  has  been  gone  many  a  day.  She  is  one  of 
a  large  class  who  war  against  time,  fighting  and  scratching  against 
grey  hairs,  till  they  are  out  of  breath  ;  as  if  Time  were  a  tax-gatherer, 
who  would  consent  to  call  again.  She  is  the  idolatry  of  the  landlady 
on  account  of  the  certainty  ^  dividends- 
Proceed  we  up  stairs.  The  stair-carpet  is  older,  and  more  worn, 
and  ends  at  the  next  landing.  The  second-floor  is  reached  I  here  we 
find  two  front  rooms,  where  equality  is  established, — this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  house  where  it  is  so. 

The  right-hand  room  is  occupied  by  an  aged  woman,  of  lady-like 
manners,  and  her  daughter:  the  room  is  neatness  itself;  the  window- 
curtains  are  unmatched  in  the  neighbourhood  for  whiteness.  By  a  small 
table,  placed  in  a  favourable  light,  yon  perceive  a  fair  girl  occupied 
with  some  water-colour  drawings,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  as  a  study. 
She  ia  an  artist,  and  by  her  exertions  adds  to  the  comfort  of  her 
mother,  who  raises  her  eyes  from  her  book  to  look  with  fondness  upon 
her  daughter's  occupation.  The  light  streams  through  her  fair  ring- 
lets,  as  she  stoops  over  her  labour  of  love,  and  gives  almost  an  angelic 
transparency  to  her  soft  features :  she  turns  her  head,  and  returns 
the  love-look  with  interest !  She  speaks  I  How  beautiful  does 
reverence  and  affection  make  the  voice  sound  I — Close  the  door,  we 
have  no  right  to  listen  even  to  the  secrets  of  the  pure  and  innocent  I 

The  next  room  is  filled  by  the  voice  of  childhood ;  a  little  rosy 
face  peeps  from  the  door,  and  with  the  instinct  of  infoncy,  that  knows 
where  love  is  to  he  found,  beats  with  his  tiny  hand  upon  the  fair 
artist's  door,  to  summon  her  as  his  playmate ;  the  young  mother  fol- 
lows him,  and  seizes  the  young  truant,  and  carries  him  back  to  his 
own  quarters :  here  ia  anouier  infant  sleeping  in  Its  cot ;  the  needle- 
work laying  upon  the  table,  and  everything  about  the  rcom  bespeak- 
ing order  and  industry.  A  few  toys  are  scattered  upon  the  floor,  be- 
longing  to  the  elder  child,  who,  hiding  behind  the  window-curtain, 
frowns  his  displeasnre  at  his  detention.  A  transparent  shade  over  a 
table,  placed  in  one  of  the  window  recesses,  covered  with  tools,  shews 
the  absent  husband  to  be  an  engraver. 

Farther  up  still,  we  come  to  the  garrets.  Much  abused  rooms .' 
stigmatised  locality  I  refuge  of  the  destitute,  maids-of- all- work,  and 
poets  t  we  approach  you  with  fear  and  trembling !  Take  care  you 
don't  knock  your  head  against  the  shelving  ceiling,  or  yoor  shins 
against  the  superannuated  bedstead,  which,  too  old  even  for  a  garret- 
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Fom*  lilack  doon  <tan  you  in  the  fkce  ;  the  ane  od  the  rigfat  is  occn- 
pied  bv  ft  great  mystery  I  It  is  a  t^l  dark  man,  with  k  beard  blacker 
thitt  kii  coat.  Hia  troiuen  are  of  a  eircumKribed  kindi  with  guiding 
•tra.pB,  aad  Blucher  boota,  which  are  alvaya  at  logcerfaeada  widi  the 
bottoma  of  tbe  aforesaid  nether  integninenta ;  he  la  anppeeed  to  be 
Gonaected  with  the  press,  penny  or  otherwiMi  as  he  itees  mueh  Ink  and 
paper,  aod  ie  particularly  busy  in  the  mnrder-aeaaon.  Altfaongk  lite- 
rary, he  ia  oat  looked  upon  with  any  respect  by  anr  m  tfie  honae^ 
except  the  maid-of-alUwork,  as  he  ntehea  his  avra  beer,  and  saves 
her  much  trouble  by  making  hia  own  bed,  which  »  eflected— it  being 
a  tum-np— t^  gi^iiK  it  >  turn  or  shake  as  be  lowera  it  at  night,  or 
rather  morning;  fin- Ae  has  a  latch-key,  and  ia  frequently  heard  at 
blue  dayl^t,  miscounting  the  stairs,  and  breathing  very  bard.  He 
is  pevfeotly  nnknown  to  the  tradesmen  who  atipplj  tlie  bouse,  he 
being  in  toe  habit  of  catering  fi>r  himself,  sU^tly  Tsrying  his  diet 
between  saveloya  and  bread  aad  cheese,  bringing  them  home  ia  a 
^uiet  way  in  his  pockeb 

The  next  door — stop! — you  mnst  not  go  there  1—^at 'a  the  girl's 

The  ntit  haa  for  a  very  Ions  time  had  no  ocenpent  but  the  wind, 
which  has  given  the  door  a  delirium  tremens,  much  to  the  annoyanc* 
of  the  literary  man,  who  rushes  out  and  tries  to  stop  its  noise  wit^ 
a  last  week's  number  of  crimaon  crimea-^whioh  only  makes  it  ahake 
the  more. 

The  last  is  the  den  of  the  landlady  herself,  who,  with  a  rapacity 
peculiar  to  the  genus,  lives  in  all  sort  of  discomfbrti  for  tbe  stJie  at 

nfitt  aad  who  would,  if  she  could  find  a  customer,  let  this  her  last 
d,  and  lire  in  the  outhouse.  You  must  gueaa  at  tbe  iateriw  of 
this  room  ;  its  comforts. are  composed  of  things  rejected  by  averybody 
in  the  houae.  1  would  show  it  you,  but  doat  like  to  disturb  her!  for, 
*iilre  nomi,  I  owe  her  a  quarter's  rent  1 


SONQ. 


A  paocn  luid  i*  EnsUud  1     Nans  prouder,  I  wmu, 
Tbe  diief  amone  natiani,  of  ocean  Ihe  queen  ; 
So  wide  in  dominion  the  lun  own«  her  iw»y, 
For,  dimleu  in  ^ory,  it  knovi  not  decay  ; 
But  nailing  for  orer  o'er  mountain  and  Tale, 
Though  far,  'di  Uie  voice  of  a  Bricou  crias — "  Hall  ■" 
Tha  Ma  yieldeth  triljnte,  iti  pearli  are  lier  oira ; 
Earth  bnogi  forth  iu  treaiurea  from  zone  unto  zone. 
Hov  proud,  then,  ii  England  1 — iione  prouder,  1  ween. 
The  diief  among  nation*,  of  ocean  the  queen  1 

_  >r  loDmfuI  the  boaat, 

ir  children  are  firm  as  her  rock-«hielded  coaM, 
With  the  pure  wreath  of  honour  entwined  on  her  brow. 
She  wiU  ever  be  foremoaC,  u  fint  she  ii  now  ! 
What  the  award  hu  achieved,  let  the  aickle  retain,-— 
With  a  wcvld  for  her  aoeptre,  what  rooreQeilld  •hegaia  F 
Should  the  foenian  auail,  there  are  atout  hearLi  wiU  prove 
.    That  tbe  lion,  when  rouiied,  hath  no  trace  uT  the  dove  I 
Uoi^  proud,  then,  ia  England  !— none  prouder,  I  waen, 
Tbe  chief  among  naUooa,  of  ocean  (he  qoeen  T 
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